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,  Wberetoe'er  I  turn  my  revith'd  eye^ 
Cty  gilded  Kenci  and  thining  paoipects  rite ; 
Poetic  6elds  cncompiM  me  iround. 
And  aill  I  Kem  to  tiead  on  cUaiic  ground ; 
From  theme  to  theme  with  lecret  pleuurei  toat. 
Amidst  the  loft  Taricty  I'm  lost. 
Here  pleasing  ain  my  ravith'd  tool  confound. 
With  circling  notes  and  labyrinth's  of  sound ; 
Here  domes  and  temples  rise  in  distant  vi«%v^ 
And  op'niag  Palaces  invite  my  Mase. 
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SURREY  AJ^D    KE^^T. 

WHEN  we  consider  the  situation  -'of  the  metropolis  of 
Great  Britain,  its  suburbs,  and  the  surrounding 
towns  and  villages,  the  idea  of  an  imperial  crown  en- 
circled with  jewels  suggests  itself;  and  we  exclaim  with 
CowPER : 

Babylon  of  old 

Not  more  the  glory  of  the  earth  than  she, 
A  more  accomplished  world's  chief  glory  now! 
The  villas  with  which  London  stands  begirt 
Like  a  swarth  Indian  with  his  belt  of  beads. 
Prove  it! 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful;  here  is  a  plain  and  plc^r 
sant  country,  a  rich  fertile  soil,  cultivated  and  enclosed  to 
the  utmost  perfection  of  husbandry ;  then  bespangled  with 
villages,  the  houses  surrounded  with  gardens,  walks,  vistas^ 
and  avenues,  representing  all  the  beauties  of  building,  and 
all  the  pleasures  of  planting :  it  is  impossible  to  view  these 
countries  from  any  rising  ground,  and  not  be  ravished  with 
the  delightful  prospect.  The  banks  of  the  Seine  are  not 
thus  adorned  from  Paris  to  Roan ;  or  from  Paris  to  the  Loire, 
above  the  city :  the  Danube  can  shew  nothing  like  it  above 
and  below  Vienna ;  or  the  Po  above  and  below  Turin ;  the 
whole  country  here  shines  with  a  lustre  not  to  be  described. 
Here  they  reflc3;  beauty  and  magnificence  upon  the  whole 
country,  and  give  a  kind  of  cliaracter  to  the  island  of  Great 

Britain  in  general.-— Tour  through  Great  Britain. 
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With  such  ideas  we  commence  our  country  Itinerary 
from  the  Surrey  side  of  Westminster  Bridge,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  Stangate,  along  the  banks,  we  arrive  at  the 
Bishop's  Walk,  and  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
Palace,  Lambeth. 

It  appears  that  the  manor  of  North  Lambeth  belonged  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest,  to  the  church  of  Lambeth,  and 
that  it  had  previously  been  the  property  of  countess  Goda, 
sister  to  William  I.  who  had  bestowed  it  on  the  episcopal 
church  of  Rochester ;  but  her  brother  having  seized  upon 
it,  gave  it  to  another  brother,  Odo,  bishop  of  Baieux,  and 
earl  of  Kent ;  it  was  however  restored  to  the  see  and  con- 
vent of  Rochester,  together  with  the  patronage  of  the 
church,  of  St.  Mary,  Lambeth.  In  the  year  1197,  the 
bishop  and  convent  granted  the  manor,  with  advowson,  &c. 
to  Hubert  Walter,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  his  sue  • 
cessors,  in  exchange  for  the  manor  of  Darent,  in  Kent,  and 
other  premises,  and  they  have  been  annexed  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  till  the  present  period.  The  bishop  and  chapter 
of  Rochester,  however,  reserved  to  themselves  **  a  mill  in 
Southwark,  and  a  marsh  in  Lambeth,  which  they  had  by  a 
former  exchange  with  archbishop  Baldwyn,  for  the  site  of 
the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr.** 

Archbishop  Baldwin,  who  had  intended  to  build  a  college 
of  secular  canons  at  Hackington,  near  Canterbury,  met 
with  such  opposition  from  the  monks  of  that  place,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  design  by  pope  Urban,  whom 
the  meek  fathers  had  engaged  in  their  favour.  He  was  per- 
mitted, however,  to  begin  the  foundation  of  a  collegiate 
church  at  Lambeth  ^  for  the  manor  of  which  his  successor 
archbishop  Walter,  exchanged  the  manor  of  Darent,  with 
the  bishop  of  Rochester. 

This  manor  house  or  palace  appears  to  hsLve  been  rebuilt 
by  archbishop  Boniface  about  the  year  1262;  the  architec- 
ture of  the  chapel,  however,  seems  to  indicate  a  more  early 
period,  the  windows  resembling  those  of  the  Temple  church 
ID  London.  Under  this  chapel  is  a  curious  crypt;  the 
arches  of  which  are  pf  ston«.    The  roof  of  the  chapel  is 
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of  woody  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  archbishop  Laud ; 
the  windows  were  the  benefaction  of  cardinal'  archbishop 
Morton y  and  contained  the  scripture  history  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  the  reparation  of  which  constituted  one  o* 
the  criminal  charges  against  archbishop  Laud ;  they  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  profane  hands  of  the  rebels*. 

In  the  yesUy  of  this  chapel  are  the  portraits  of  cardinal 
Pole,  Dr.  Williams,  bishop  of  Chichester,  1696;  Dr.  Kvans, 
bishop  of  Bangor,  1707 ;  Dr.  Gar<Jiner,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, 1694;  the  learned  Dr.  Whichcote,  provost  of  King'd 
college;  and  Dr.  Dupin,  an  eminent  ecclesiastical  writer. 

The  Lollatds  Tower  is  a  room  only  twelve  feet  long  and 
nine  broad.  In  the  wainscot,  which  is  of  oak,  are  fastened 
eight  iron  rings ;  and  there  are  many  half  sentences,  with 

*  This  was  not  Ike  only  outrage  committed  ia  Lambeth  Palace  by  the 
h3rpocritical  fanatics  of  those  times.  After  the  manor  had  been  jointly  pur^ 
chased  of  the  reigning  power  by  the  miscreant  regicides  Scot  and  Hardy, 
the  former  converted  this  place  into  a  dancing  room/  and  to  make  it  more 
convenient  for  this,  levelled  the  tomb  of  the  venerable  archbishop  Packer, 
tore  his  sacred  remains  out  of  the  leaden  cofHn,  in  which  they  had  rested 
sevent}Mhree  years,  and  threw  the  corpse  into  a  dunghill  in  one  of  the 
outhouses ;  the  coffin  was  sold  to  a  plumber.  On  the  restoration  of  go- 
vernment and  humanity  in  1660,  the  prelate's  body  was  discovered  in  its 
degraded  situation,  and  re-interred  in  the  chapel.  A  marble  slab  marks 
the  spot,  on  which  is  the  following  inscription : 

*'  Corpus  Matthsel  Arduepiscopi  taiiid^m  hie  quiesit.'* 

When  archbishop  Sancroft  arrived  at  the  primacy,  he  placed  tlie  old 
monument  in  the  vestibule  of  the  chapel,  and  caused  the  inscription,  said 
to  be  his  own  composition,-  to  be  placed  on  it: 

"  Matthxi  Archiepiscopi  comotaphium,  corpus  enim,  (ne  nescias, 
lecttM',)  in  adyto  hujus  sacelli  olim  riteconditura,  a  sectariis  perduellibus, 
anno  MDCXLVUI,  ef!ract»  sacrilege  hoc  ipso  tumulo,  elogio  sepul- 
crhrali  impie  refixo,  direptis  nefari^  exuviis  plumbeis,  spoliatum,  vio- 
latum,  eliininatum  ;  etiam  sub  sterquilinio  (proh  scelus !)  abstnisum :  rege 
demum  (plaudente  ccelo  et  terri)  redeunte,  ex  decreto  Baronum  Angliae, 
Fcdulo  quxsitum,  ct  sacello  postliminio  redditum,  in  ejus  quasi  medio 
tandem  quiescit.  Et  quiescat  utinam,  non  nisi  tub^  ultimo  solicitandum. 
Xiui  denuo  desecravit,  sacer  esto." 

It  was  at  the  instance^  and  by  the  industry  of  Sir  William  Dugdale, 
ithat  the  archbishop's  remains  were  discovered,  and  laid  at  rest. — Lysons. 
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names  and  letters,  cut  with  a  knife,  as  is  supposed,  by  the 
Lollards,  &c, confined  here.  It  is  here  to  be  observed,  that  the 
archbishops,  before  the  Reformation,  had  prisons  for  the 
punishment  of  ecclesiastical  offenders.  Qjueen  Elizabeth 
frequently  made  this  palace  a  prison  ;  not  only  committing 
the  two  popish  prelates  Tunstall  and  Tfairleby  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  archbishop,  but  other  persons  4>f  rank.  The 
unfortunate  earl  of  Essex  was  confined  here,  before  he  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  and  many  others.  It  was  usual  for  them 
to  be  kept  in  separate  apartments,  and  to  eat  at  the  arolib 
bishop's  table. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  acquaint  the  generality  of  our 
readers,  that  the  Lollards,  were  those  who  held  the  opi- 
nions of  Walter  Lollard,  a  German  who  lived  about  the 
year  1315.  They  abounded  in  England  during  the  reigns  of 
Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.  having  for  their  apostle  the 
famous  John  Wicliffe ;  they  were  esteemed  heretics  by  the 
popish  hierarchy,  who  asserted  that  their  intention  was  to 
subvert  the  Christian  faith,  the  law  of  God,  the  church,  and 
the  realms  hence  they  were  considered  as  peculiarly  ob- 
noxious, and  several  anathemas  and  penal  statutes  were  is- 
sued against  them,  and  the  archbishops  published  several  de- 
crees for  their  subversion ;  the  high  sherifl^  were  also  bound 
by  oath*  to  suppress  them ;  these  statutes,  &c.  were  repealed 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  the  Lollards  are 
esteemed  the  worthy  founders  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
a  species  of  illuminati,  who  exposed  the  errors  and  absur- 
dities of  Popish  superstition,  reducing  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion, to  tl:^r  original  simplicity. 

The  archives  of  the  see  are  kept  in  a  room  over  the  gate- 
way, called  the  Record  Room.  This  gateway,  and  the  ad- 
joining tower,  of  brick,  were  built  by  archbishop  Morton, 
about  the  year  1490. 

The  Presence  Chamber  has  three  windows  adorned 
with  painted  glass,  representing  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Gre- 
gory, with  old  English  verses  beneath  them.  The  middle 
window  has  a  painted  sun-dial,  with  a  view  of  the  theatre 
at  Oxford^  and  the  arms  of  the  see,  and  of  archbishop  Shel- 

don^ 
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4on,  at  whose  expetice  it  was  done.    In  the  lobby  is  the  por«* 
trait  of  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  son  to  Jaimes  I. 

The  Long  Gallery,  built  by  cardinal  Pole,  is  ninety 
feet  by  sixteen.  The  wainscot  remains  in  its  original  state, 
being  all  of  mantled  carving.  In  the  windiKTs  are  coats  of 
arms  of  different  archbishops.  It  is  filled  with  portraits, 
among  which  are  Martin  Luther,  archbishop  Warham,  and 
queen  Catharine  Par,  over  the  chimney-pieee.  The  gal* 
lery.also  contains  an  original  portrait  of  archbishop  Parker, 
by  Lyne;  a  whdie  length  of  cardinal  Pole;  archbishops 
Arundell,  Chichele,  Cranmer,  Griddall,  Whitgift,  SbeU 
don ;  bishops  Pearce,  of  Bangor;  Mawson,  Fletcber,  Moore, 
P^rick,  and  Goocb,  of  Ely ;  Lloyd,  and  Hough,  of  Wor* 
oester;  Burnet,  of  Salisbury;  Hoadly,  of  Winchester, 
(painted  by  his  second  lady);  Berkeley,  of  Cloyne;  and 
Handle,  of  Derry.  Archbishop  Moore  made  a  very  hand- 
some bay  window,  in  the  modem  taste,  from  the  ceiling  ta 
the  floor.  Thb  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  lawn  and  planta* 
tions;  and,  in  the  latter,  openings  have  been  made,  through 
which  Westminster  Abbey,  the  bridge,  the  patent  shot  ma- 
nufactory, St.  PauFs,  and  the  Monument,  are  seen  to  great 
advantage,  and  produce  a  fine  eflect. 

The  Great  Dining  Room  has  all  the  archbishops  from 
Laud  to  Cornwallis.  That  of  Laud  is  by  Vandyck  ;  Juxon, 
from  a  good  original,  at  Longleate;  Tenison,  by  Dubois; 
Herring,  by  Hogarth;  Hutton,  by  Huson;  Seeker,  by 
Reynolds;  and  Cornwallis,  by  Dance. 

Archbishop  Bancroft  made  great  additions  to  The  Li- 
BRAftY,  in  16(0 ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  of  antient  foun« 
dation.  Archbishop  Abbot  took  much  pains  to  secure  the 
books  to  the  see,  and  left  many  more  as  a  legacy  at  his  de- 
cease.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  strenuous  endeavours  of 
Selden,  however,  they  would  have  been  dispersed  during 
the  Civil  War ;  but  that  learned  antiquary  interested  him- 
self with  the  ruling  powers,  to  have  the  books  deposited  in 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  on  his  assertion  that  the  col- 
lege had  a  reversionary  right  to  them,  on  the  abolition  of 
episcopal  jurisdictioih     When  the  parliament  first  seized  the 
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books,  they  granted  the  use  of  them  to  Dr.  Wincoeke,  and 
afterwards  to  Sion  College ;  and  many  had  gotten  into  prU 
yate  hands,    till  their  preservation   was  accomplished   by 
Mr.  Selden.     They  continued  in  Trinity  College,  till  arcb- 
bishhp  Juxon  reclaimed  them  after  the  Restoration ;  and  his 
successor  archbishop  Sheldon,  prosecuting  the  claim,  they 
were  restored  to  the  see ;  those  in  private  blinds,  were  in  a 
great  degree  recovered;  and  those  which  were  in  the  hands 
of  John  Thurloe  and  Hugh  Peters,  bad  been  secured  by 
order  of  Parliament.in  the  year  1660.    To  thia  library  arch- 
bishop Sheldon,  made  vast  additions;  and  archbishops  Te- 
dison  and  Seeker,  also  bequeathed  part  of  their  libraries : 
many  valuable  books  have  been  added  by  archbishop  Com- 
wallis;  and  the  number  amounts  to  twenty-five  thousand 
volumes.     On  the  north-east  window  is  painted  in  glass  the 
portrait  of  St.  Augustine,  with  old  English  verses  beneath ; 
and  near  it  is  a  figure  of  archbishop  Chichele.     This  li- 
brary is  adorned  with  a  fine  picture  of  Canterbury  cathedral, 
and  prints  of  all  the  archbishops  from  Warbam  to  the  pre- 
sent time.     Here  also  archbishop  Comwallis  placed  some 
small  prints,  framed,  of  the  principal  reformers  from  po- 
pery, and  of  the  most  eminent  non-conformist  minifters  of 
the  last  and  present  pentury.    The  shell  of  a  tortoise  is 
shewn,  to  which  a  label  is  affixed,  importing,  that  this  tor* 
toise  was  put  in  the  garden  by  archbishop  Laud,  and  killed 
in   1757  by  the  negligence  of  a  gardener.    This  library 
stands  over  the  cloisters,  and  forms  a  narrow  gallery,  which 
occupies  the  four  squares  of  a  quadrangle.      Among   the 
books,  is  an  octavo  edition  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  translated  into  the  Mohawk  language  by  the 
famous  Indian  chief,  colonel  Brandt.     Among  the  pictures 
are  an  original  of  archbishop  Bancroft;   Fox,   bishop  of 
Winchester;    Dr.  Peter  Des  Moulin,    librarian;    and  Dr. 
Wilkins,  domestic  chaplain  at  this  palace. 

The  Library  of  MSS.  stands  over  part  of  the  last,  and 
contains  about  eleven  thousand  MSS.  many  of  which  are 
very  scarce*  Archbishop  Moore  gave  a  considerable  sum 
for  the  fitting  up  of  a  proper  repository  for  this  collection  > 
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which,  among  others,  contains  the  following  curious  MSS* 
The  registers  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  in  excellent  preser. 
vation ;  and  the  various  collections  of  archbishop  Tenison, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Wharton,  and  George  Carew,  earl  of  Tot- 
ness.  Those  of  singular  curiosity  are,  **  A  Translation  of 
the  wise  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers,'*  by  Woodville,  earl 
Rivers,  with  a  beautiful  illuminated  drawing  of  the  earl 
presenting  his  book  to  Edward  IV.  engraved  for  lord  Or- 
ford's  "  Royal  and  Noble  Authors.**  The  "  Dauncc  of 
Machabree,**  commonly  called  "  Death's  Dance."  A 
Saxon  MS.  written  by  Adhelm,  bishop  of  Shireboum,  in 
the  eighth  century,  with  a  drawing  of  the  bishop  in  his  pon- 
tifical chair,  &c.  "  Archbishop  Cranmer's  Household 
Book."  And  a  complete  copy  of  '*  Archbishop  Parker's 
Antiquities,"  printed  in  1572,  interleaved  with  original 
MSS.  records,  &c.  This  book  having  been  lost  out  of  tlie 
library,  fortunately  came  into  the  possession  of  Dr.  Trevor, 
bishop  of  Durham,  and  was  restored  by  that  prelate  in  tlie 
year  1757.  This  edition  is  so  scarce,  that  there  exist  only 
two  copies  of  it. 

The  other  apartments  of  this  structure  consist  of  The 
New  Buildings  :  a  house  on  the  right  hand  of  the  first 
court,  built  by  archbishops  Sancroft  and  Tillotson.  The 
Great  Hall:  the  dimensions  of  this  hall  are  ninety-three 
feet  by  thirty-eight.  It  has  a  Gothic  roof  of  wood.  The 
Guard  Chamber,  antiently  used  as  silcb,  fifty-six  feet  by 
twenty-seven  one- half;  supposed  to  have  been  built  befora 
the  year  1424.  It  is  roofed  like  the  hall.  Adjoining  to  this 
are  a  drawing  room  and  dressing  room,  built  by  archbishop 
Corawalhs. 

The  gardens  and  park,  which  contain  near  thirteen  acres, 
are  laid  out  with  taste.  They  have  been  enlarged  and  im« 
proved  by  archbishop  Moore,  who  (beside  building  an  ex- 
tensive brick  waU)  has  made  a  new  access  to  the  house,  for 
carriages,  through  the  park.  In  the  garden  are  two  remark- 
able fig-trees,  of  the  white  Marseilles,  which  bear  delicious 
fruit.    Tradition  says,  they  were  planted  by  cardinal  Pole. 

They 
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They  cover  a  surface  of  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  forty  in 
breadth.  The  ciroumference  of  the  soathernmost  is  twenty- 
eight  inches,  and  the  other  twenty-one. 

On  the  decollation  of  king  Charles  the  First,  it  was 
purchased  as  above,  for  1073/.  by  colonel  Scott,  who, 
besides,  converting  the  chapel  into  a  dancing  room,  de- 
molished  the  great  hall,  and,  in  other  respects,  reduced 
the  venerable  pile  to  a  ruinous  condition.  Archbishop 
Juxon  rebuilt  the  great  hall,  at  the  expence  of  10,500/.  and 
the  archbishops  Sheldon,  Sancroft,  Tillotson,  Tenison, 
Wake,  Seeker,  and  Comwallis,  spared  no  cost  to  render 
this  antient  structure  not  only  convenient  and  comfortable, 
but  worthy  of  being  the  residence  of  the  primates  of  all 
England.  In  1776  it  was  determined  to  be  extra-parochial, 
by  a  decision  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas. 

It  is  curious  that  this  is  the  only  habitable  house  belonging 
to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Canterbury;  Lambeth  Palace 
bas^  however,  had  its  share  of  historical  consequence.  Here 
was  held  a  synod  in  the  year  1100,  at  which  archbishop 
Anselm  presided,  to  consider  of  the  propriety  of  Henry  I. 
marrying  with  the  princess  Maud,  sister  to  the  king  of  Scot^ 
land,  which  was  declared  legal,  because,  though  the  prin- 
cess had  been  educated  in  a  religious  house,  she  was  not  a 
professed  nun.  Several  synods  were  afterwards  held  here 
after  it  became  the  metropolitan  residence. 

Wat  Tyler's  rebe&  in  1381,  attacked  and  despoiled  the 
palace,  burnt  the  furniture  and  books,  drank  up  the  li- 
quors, and  destroyed' all  the  registers  and  other  records. 
The  amiable  archbishop  Sudbury  fell  a  sacrifice  in  this  com- 
motion. A  scene  of  a  diiferent  kind  was  exhibited  here  by 
aschbishop  Bourchier,  when  he  entertained  with  festivities, 
Henry  Vlf.  pfieviously  to  his  coronation.  It  was  the  residence 
of  Catharine  of  Arragon,  and  her  ladies,  before  she  was  mar- 
-ricd  to  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  (afterwards  Henry  VIII.) 
Mary  I.  often  visited  her  cousin  cardinal  archbishop  Pole, 
in  this  palace,  which  she  had  caused  to  be  furnished  at  her 
own  expence  for  his  recaption.  Quden  Elizabeth  also  was 
4  frequently 
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frequently  here  on  visits  to  the  sereral  archbishops,  parti- 
cularly archbishop  Parker,  at  one  of  which  the  following 
circumstance  occurred:  the  queen  could  never  be  recon- 
ciled to  that  part  of  the  reformation  which  allowed  of  the 
marriage  of  ecclesiastical  persons ;  and  unfortunately  Parker 
had  not  only  written  a  treatise  on  the  lawfulness  of  priests 
marrying,  but  had  absolutely  confirmed  his  opinion  by  en- 
tering into  that  holy  state  before  the  statute  which  forbid 
celibacy  had  been  repealed.  The  haughty  Elizabeth, 
though  she  had  been  entertained  by  the  archbishop  and  his 
lady  for  several  days,  could  not  refrain  from  venting  her  re- 
sentment in  the  following  rude  manner  at  her  departure ;  ad- 
dressing herself  to  Mrs.  Parker,  by  way  of  taking  leave, 
she  said, — *^  Madam  I  may  not  call  you;  Mistress  I  ant 
ashamed  to  call  you ;  yet  as  I  know  not  what  to  call  you,  yet 
I  thank  you."  * 

This  seems  to  have  been  a  place  peculiarly  devoted  to  ex- 
perience popular  fury,  as  though  religious  sentiment,  on 
account  of  the  rectitude  of  its  principles,  was  in  a  singular 
manner  obnoxious  to  outrage  and  sedition.    In  the  year 
J  641,  the  palace  was  attacked  by  the  dissolute  London  ap- 
prentices, who  had  been  spirited  up  to  this  violation  of  or- 
der by  the  seditious  placards    of  the  factious  Lilburne* 
For  this  some  of  the  ringleaders  were  apprehended,  and  one 
executed  for  high  treason.    Archbishop  Laud,  whose  life  had 
been  threatened,  was  removed  hence  by  the  desire  of  king 
Charles  I.  to  Whitehall;  the  ruling  powers  however  pro- 
faned the  sanctuary  which  the  king  had  afforded,  by  re- 
moving the  reverend  prelate  to  the  Tower,  where  he  waf 
soon  after  beheaded ;  a  lamentable  prelude  to  the  horrid  tra* 
gedy  which  afterwards  followed  of  murdering  the  sovereign 
before  his  own  palace ! — The  extremities  which  archbishop 
Laud  suffered  during  his  impriibnment,  are  scarcely  cre- 
dible.    His  palace  was  converted  to  a  prison,  in  which  the 
soldiers  lived  in  outrageous  excess.    His  furniture  was  sold, 
and  the  coal  and  wood  reserved  for  those  military  free- 

*  Sir  JohA  iIaniDgtoD*s  View  of  the  St^fi  of  the  Church. 

booten^ 
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booters,  though  at  the  game  time  the  archbishop  was  chilled 
for  want  of  firing,  dnring  the  month  of  January,  in  the 
Tower.  As  a  prison  it  was  the  confinement  of  the  brave 
carl  of  Derby,  and  the  earl  of  Chesterfield  ;  of  Sir  Thomas 
Armstrong,  afterwards  executed  for  being  concerned  in  the 
duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion ;  of  Dr.  Allestry  * ;  and  of 
Richard  Lovelace,  the  poet,  of  whom  we  have  made  men- 
tion under  the  parish  of  St.  Bridget. 

Tlie 

*  Walker,  in  his  ^  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy ,**  thus  makes  mention  of 
Dr.  AHestry :  "  He  was  descended  from  an  antient  family  in  Derbyshire, 
Imtbom  at  Uppington,  in  Shrophire,  in  the  year  1619.    In  1636,  he  be- 
came a. commoner  of  Christ's  College,  Oxford,  and  about  six  months 
after  was,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Fell,  then  dean,  made  student  of  it.    Upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebeUion  he  took  up  arms  for  his  majesty,  was  at 
the  battle  of  Edgehill,  and  in  his  return  to  Oxford  from  thence,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  a  party  from  Broughton  House,  then  garrisoned  by  the  par- 
fiament ;  but  soon  after  falling  into  h»  majesty's  hands,  Mr.  Allestr}*  there- 
»pon  obtained  his  liberty,  and  repairing  to  Oxford,  boreamusquet  for 
aoroe  time  in  the  regiment  of  Scholars ;  which  being  upon  several  ser- 
vices, he  was.  in  all  of  them  forward  to  put  himself  into  action.    But  some 
time  before  this,  when  a  party  under  the  command  of  the  lord  Say  were 
plundering  this  university,  and  had  rifled  the  dean's  lodgings  at  this  house, 
locking  up  their  plunder  in  a  certain  room  of  it,  Mr.  Allestry  having  a  key 
to  that  room,  got  it  all  conveyed  away  before  the  next  morning ;  where- 
upon he  was  seized,  and  would  have  been  severely  handled,  but  that  the 
earl  of  Essex  called  away  those  forces  on  a  sudden,  and  so  redeemed  him 
tcova  their  Airy.    When  the  visitation  came  on  in  1648,  his  sufferings  were 
renewed,  and  he  was  expelled  about  the  middle  of  July  that  year;  at 
which  time  having  the  care  of  several  persons  of  quality,  his  pupils,  and 
accounts  of  his  own  and  theirs  to  make  up,  he  with  difficulty  obtained  from 
the  governor  of  the  town  (lieutenant-colonel  Kelsey)  a  little  respite  for  the 
settling  hb  af&trs,  and  doing  justice  to  those  for  whom  he  was  concerned; 
the  visitors  utterly  refusing  his  request  for  this  reason,  as  Dr.  Rogers,  one 
of  their  nuuiber,  was  pleased  to  word  it, '  because  he  was  an  eminent  man.' 
Afler  this  he  became  chaplain  to  Francis  Newport,  Esq.  (afterwards  lord 
Newjx)rt)  in  Shropshire,  and  not  long  after  the  misfortune  of  his  majesty 
king  Charies  II.  at  Worcester,  was  sent  to  attend  that  prince  at  Koan,  in 
Normandy,  On  some  affairs  of  moment,  and  received  his  dispatches  to  the 
managers  of  affairs  in  England.    Soon  after  coming  to  Oxford,  for  some 
time  he  joined  himself  to  his  two  friends  Mr.  (afterwards  archbishop) 
Dolben,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  bishop)  Fell,  who,  as  is  before  said,  kept  up 
theorders  of  the  church  of  England  there  in  a  private  house :  from  thence 

he 
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The  last  outrage  which  this  palace  rafifered,  was  in  the 
year  1780,  when  a  factious  rabble,  in  their  infatuated  zeal 
against  popery,  were  possessed  with  the  idea  that  arch* 
bishop  Cornwdlis,  on  account  of  being  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  giving  the  royal  assent  to  the  Quebec 
bill,  was  a  farourer  of  the  Roman  Catholics.    On  the  6th  of 
June,    they  arrived  from   their  grand  rendezvous  in  St. 
George's  Fields,  and  exclaiming  *^  No  Popery,*'  attacked 
the  gates,  which,  however,  on  previous  notice  of  their  in- 
tention, had  been  secured.    The  archbishop  and  his  family 
had  been  prevailed  upon  to  leave  Lambeth,  and,  by  a  cir-» 
cuitous  way  through  Battersea,  retire  to  the  earl  of  Hils« 
borough,  in  Hanover  Square,  whence  they  went  to  Wim«* 
bledon,  where  being  still  apprehensive  of  their  safety,  they 
removed  to  his  lordship's  seat  in  Kent,  where  they  remiiined 
till  the  riot  had  subsided*    In  the  mean  time,  upon  appli* 
cation  at  the  War  Office,  a  detachment  of  soldiers  was  dis- 
patched,  to  guard  the  place,  &nd  centinels  appointed  to  de 
duty  on  the  tower,  and  in  the  avenues.    A  party  of  the 
Hampshire  militia  arrived  on  the  seventh,  and  on  the  eighth 
day,  the  whole  of  the  Northampton  militia  were  quartered 
here,  in  strict  garrison  duty,  where  they  continued  till  the 
1 1th  of  August.    The  officers  were  entertained  by  the  arch- 
he  retired  to  the  house  of  Sir  Anthony  Cope,  atHanweliy  where  beiilg  at 
liberty  to  go  and  come  as  he  pleated^  he  had  several  opportunities  of  con- 
veying messages  to  his  majesty  from  his  friends  in  England ;  and  ma* 
paged  that  afiair  with  great  courage  and  dexterity.    But  at  last  he  was 
seized  at  Dover,  in  his  return  from  his  majesty  in  1659,  and  continued  pd^- 
soner  at  Lambeth  House  about  six  or  ^ght  weeks,  where  by  111  usage  he 
contracted  a  sickness,  whieh  was  like  to  have  cost  him  his  life.    For  these 
good  services  in  the  following  year  he  was  made  canon  of  Christchuicfa ; 
and  about  that  time  also  one  of  his  majesty's  chaplains.  In  1603  he  became 
regius  professor  of  divinity  in  this  university.    In  1665,  was  made  provost 
of  £aton,  and  died  in  Jan.  168^.    He  was  a  most  affectionate  preacher, 
and  richly  furnished  with  all  variety  of  choice  solid  learning,  requisite 
to  recommend  him  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  more  intelligent 
vrorli!,  for  one  of  the  most  eminent  divines  of  our  age.    His  epitaph  adds, 
Episcopales  Ififulas  eadem  industrid  Evitavit,  qud  alii  <mUfiunt*t  cui 
rectiits  visum  Eccltsiam  DcfenderCf  Iiuiruertf  Omar^,  quam  Begert, 
He  erected  a  grammar  school  at  the  expence  of  15001." 

Vol.  V.    No.  102.,  C  bishop's 
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bishop's  chaplains,  Drs.  Lort  and  Vyse,  who  remained  here 
the  whole  time:  the  soldiers  had  their  meals  in  the  great 
hall,  at  the  archbishop's  expence. 

Lambeth  Palace  has  been  also  the  refuge  for  learned  and 
persecuted  divines.  The  reformers  Martyr  and  Bucer,  were 
entertained  b}*  archbishop  Cranmer;  the  learned  archbishop 
of  Spalato,  found  a  refuge  with  archbishop  Abbot ;  and  un- 
der archbishop  Parker,  were  comfortable  receptions  for  the 
deprived  bishops  Tunstal  and  Thirleby,  as  before  men* 
tioned. 

Adjoining  to  the  palace  is  the  parish  church  of 

Se.  MARY,  LAMBETH. 

THIS  fabric  is  of  very  antient  foundation,  having  been 
rebuilt  between  the  years  1374  and  1377,  the  tower  of  which 
still  remains.  The  present  body  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  about  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  floor  paved 
with  stone,  the  roof  covered  with  lead ;  the  bases  of  the 
pillars  octagonal,  the  arches,  and  most  of  the  windows,  mo- 
dem Gothic;  the  floor  of  the  chancel  is  two  steps  higher 
than  that  of  the  church,  and  there  are  three  aisles ;  the  east 
end  of  the  north  is  called  Howard's  Chapel  (some  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk's  family  being  buried  there)  and  that  of 
the  south  Leigh's  Chapel,  Sir  John  Leigh,  son  of  Ralph 
Leigh,  Esq.  lord  of  the  manor  of  Stockwell,  and  his  lady, 
having  been  buried  there. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  handsomely  ornamented, 
and  has  a  fine  organ.  In  one  of  the  windows  is  the  figure 
of  the  Pedlar  and  his  dog,  supposed  a  rebus,  upon  the 
name  of  Walker,  of  which  we  have  made  mention  under 
Pedlar's  Acre,  in  the  close  of  the  fourth  Volume. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  and  chancel,  length  one 
hutidred  and  eleven  feet,  breadth  fifty-three,  altitude  about 
thirty-eight,  and  that  of  the  tower,  in  which  are  eight 
bells,  eighty-seven  feet  to  the  highest  part  of  the  tower ; 
among  the  benefactors  are  Mr.  Walker,  the  supposed  pedlar ; 
an4  Mrs.  Tredcscant,  for  leave  to  erect  a  tomb,  30/. 

Antient 
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Aktievt  Monuments.    A  small  monument^  with  this 
inscription : 

In  memory  of  Anthony  Burleigh,  third  Son  of  John  Bur- 
leigh, of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Esq.  who  was  Lientenant  General 
to  King  Charles  the  1st,  of  blessed  Memory ;  and  was  pat  to 
Death  at  Winchester,  the  26th  of  January,  for  cndeaTOuring  to 
release  his  Sacred  Majesty,  then  prisoner  in  Carisbrook  Castle,  in 
the  said  Isle  of  Wight.  His  two  elder  Brothers  were  slain  in 
Worcester  Fight,  in. the  Forces  of  his  present  Majesty  King 
Charles  the  2d.  This  being  the  last  of  that  loyal  Family,  except 
his  truly  loTing  and  sorrowful  Sistre,  who  caused  this  Monument 
to  be  erected. 

Ob.  17  Feb.  1681.    ^tat.  suae  48.  Spe  Resnrgendi. 

A  monument  to  the  noble  family  of  Granville. 
A  white  marble  monument,  thus  inscribed : 

Near  the  middle  of  this  Chapel  lyeth  the  Body  of  Sir  Peter 
Rich,  Knight,  late  Alderman  of  the  City  of  London :  He  died, 
the  26th  of  August  169?,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  Age.  Near  his 
Grave  12  of  his  Children,  who  died  before  him,  lye  buried 

In  Howard*s  chapel,  a  small  white  marble  monument,  with 
the  rollowing  quaint  epitaph  : 

In  the  Vault,  under  this  Stone,  is  the  Remains  of  Richard 
Marsh,  Esq;  whosnpp*d  (before  he  went  to  Bed)  with  Chrbt. 
He  had  Issue  15  Children  by  Martha  his  Wife  and  Relict;  eight 
are  buried  in  the  middle  He  against  the  Pulpit,  one  lyes  in  this 
Vault  which  he  built  for  his  Family.  He  was  exceeding  glad  kt 
the  beautifying  of  this  House :  and  tho  not  quite  finished,  was 
begun  in  his  time.  Being  full  of  Hope,  he  departed  this  Life, 
the  18th  of  May  1704,  Aged  61  Years. 

On  a  Bat  stone  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  the  figure 
of  a  man  in  armour  in  brass,  to  the  memory  of  ThomAS 
Clere,  Esq.  who  died  in  1545. 

On  another  slab,  the  figure  of  a  woman,  on  brass,  ha- 
bited in  a  robe,  and  ornamented  with  coats  of  arms.  At  her 
feet  a  squirrel,  to  lady  Catharine  Howard,  wife  of  lord  Wil- 
liam  Howard,  deceased  April  23,  1535. 

This  lady,  with  her  husband,  were  indicted  for  concealing 
ihijnisd^mDimours  of  her  relation,  queeu  Catharine  Howard, 

C2  for 
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for  which  they  were  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
though  afterwards  pardoned. 

Formerly  the  helmet,  gauntlet,  and  arms  belonging  to 
Sir  Noel  Carron,  ambassador  from  the  states  of  Holland, 
and  eight  distinct  coats  of  arms,  were  placed  in  this  diurch. 

A  rich  Gothic  tomb  at  the  upper  end  of  the  chancel,  with 
the  following  itiscription  on  a  brass  plate : 

Sub  pedibus  ubi  statis,  jacet  corpus  Magistri  Hvgokis  Petnt- 
WIN  legam  docioris,  noper  Arcbi.  Cant  reTerendissimoram  pa- 
tmin  Dnorum.  Johaanis  Morton  Cardlnalis,  Henrici  Dene,  et 
William  Warham,  Can.  Archiepiscop.  audien.  causar.  auditoris. 
Qni  obiit  6  die  Augusti,  Anno  Dom.  1504.  Cujos  anlme  pro- 
pietor  Dens.  Amen. 

Opposite  is  a  monument  nearly  resembling  the  last,  to  the 
memory  of  John  Mompesson,  Esq.  of  Bathampton  Wy-^ 
ley,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  principal  gentleman  to  arch- 
bishop Warham,  who  died  on  the  4tb  of  May,  1524. 

A  black  and  white  marble  monument,  adorned  with  ef- 
figies, enriched  with  artillery  and  trophy  work,  in  basso  re- 
liero;  inscribed: 

Near  this  place  lyeth  interred  the  Body  of  Robert  Scott,  Esq. 
descended  of  the  ancient  Barons  of  Bawerie  in  Scotland.  He 
bent  himself  io  Trayail  and  Study  much,  &c.  and,  among  many 
other  things,  he  inrented  the  Leather  Ordnance,  and  carried  to 
the  King  of  Sweden  200  Men,  who  after  3  years  Seryice,  for  his 
Worth  and  Valour,  was  preferred  to  the  Office  of  Quarter  Master 
Creneral  of  hb  Majesty's  Armj,  which  he  possessed  for  3  years ; 
from  thence,  with  his  FaTour,  he  went  into  Denmark,  where  he 
was  advanced  to  be  General  of  that  King's  Artillery.  There 
being  adtised  to  tender  his  Service  to  his  own  Prince;  which  he 
doing>  His  Majesty  willingly  accepted,  and  preferred  him  to  be 
one  of  the  Gentlemen  of  his  most  Honourable  Privy  Chamber, 
and  rewarded  him  with  a  pension  of  6001.  per  annum. 

This  deserving  Spirit,  adorned  with  all  Endowments  befitting  a 
Gentleman  in  the  prime  of  his  flourishing  Age  surrendered  his 
Soul  to  his  Redeemer,   1631. 

Of  his  great  Worth  to  know,  who  seeketh  more, 
Must  moynt  to  Heaven,  where  he  is  gone  before. 

In  France  he  took  to  Wife  Ann  Scot,  for  whose  Rettemhrance 

she  lovingly  erected  this  Memorfad. 

A  small 
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A  small  masble  monument,  with  this  inscription: 

Here  lycth  4  Foot  distant  from  this  Wall  the  Body  of  AVilliam 
Suthes,  Gentleman,  a  Man  adorned  with  the  Gifts  of  Grace, 
Art,  and  Nature.  By  Grace  he  was  religions  and  charitablo; 
he  was  in  Masonry  exquisite ;  by  Nature  he  was  humane  and  af« 
fable.  lie,  by  God's  Appointment,  changed  his  humane  Life  of 
Misery  for  a  glorious  Immortality,  oa  the  5th  of  October  16^5« 
His  sorrowful  and  grateful  Wife,  Mrs.  Ann  Sutkes,  as  a  loyal 
Testimony  of  her  Love  to  her  deceased  Husband,  caused  this 
Monument  to  be  erected  for  an  Exemplary  of  his  Worthiness  and 
her  Affection.  He  was  Master  Mason  of  Windsor  Castle,  a  Ci. 
tizen  and  Goldsmith  of  London,  and  an  Assistant  of  the  said 
Worshipful  Company.  He  left  3  Sons  towardly  and  hopeful,  to 
be  each  of  them  Imitators  of  their  Father's  Virtues,  John,  James, 
and  Matthew ;  and  herein  the  Reader  may  see  expressed  the  Good- 
ness  of  the  deceased  Husband,  and  the  thankfulness  of  a-  sur- 
riving  Wife, 

Within  the  altar  rails,  on  a  spacious  marble  grave-stone: 

Hie  jacet  Richardus  Bancroft,  S.  T.  P.  Episcopus  Londinensis 
primo,  deinde  Cantuariensis  Archiepiscopus,  &  Regi  Jacobo  i 
Secretioribus  Consiliis. 

Ob.  secundo  Novemforis,  A.  D.  1610.  i£tat  suae  67. 

Volentc  Deo. 

Near  the  last,  on  a  similar  grave-stone,  this  inscription: 

Milo  Smith,  Reverendissimi  in  Christo  Patris,  ac  Dom.  Dom. 
Gilbert!  Archiepiscopi  Cant.  Secretarius^  hie  jacet.  Ob.  7  Feb. 
1671. 

On  a  plated  grave-stone  in  the  chancel: 

Hie  jacet  Thomas  Thirlebye,  olim  Episcopus  Elien.  qui  ob. 
^6  August,   1570. 

A  marble  grave-stone  in  the  chancel,  has  this  inscription : 

M.  S. 

Robertas  Thompson,  L.  L.  D.  reverendissimus  in  Chriito  Pa. 

tribusGilbcrto&  Gulielmo  ArchiepiscopisCantuariensibus,  nuper 

h  Secretis  1.  Sextus  perilissimus  servus  Optimus,  Eruditione  non 

Vulgarl,  Benignitatc  morum  SuaTiss.  Amicitia  strictissima  Titaeq; 

Integritatt 
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Integritate  summa  spectabilis  heic  qnod  Mortale  Deposuit  Mentis 
F^b.  die.  3  Anno  i£rae  Christianae  1683.  JEUt.  42. 

A  plain  marble  monument,  in  Leigh's  chapel,  to  the  me- 
mory of  Elizabeth,  formely  wife  of  John  Bay  ley,  bad  these 
lines: 

Reader,  tread  aToft,  under  tby  Foot  doth  lye 

A  Mother  bury*d,  with  her  Progeny, 

Two  Females  and  4  Male ;  the  last,  a  Son 

Who,  with  his  Life,  his  Mother's  Thread  hath  spun. 

His  Breath  her  Death  procnr'd  (unhappy  Son !) 

That  thus  our  Joy  with  Sorrow  nshers4n ; 

Yet  he  being  loth  to  leare  so  kind  a  Mother, 

Changes  this  Life  to  meet  her  in  another. 

The  Daughters  first  were  robb'd  of  rital  Breath, 

The  Mother  next,  in  strength  of  Years,  met  Death, 

The  Fathers  only  Joy,  a  hopeful  Son, 

Did  lose  his  life,  when  life  was  scarce  begun. 

If  harmless  Innocence,  if  loyal  Tmth 

Found  in  a  constant  Wife,  combin*d  with  Youth ; 

If  a  kind  Husband's  Prayer,  or  Father's  Tears 

Could  haye  prerail'd,  they  had  Hv'd  many  Years  : 

But  these  all  failing,  here  rak'd  up  in  Dust 

They  wait  the  Resurrection  of  the  Just. 

A  Husband's  Lore,  a  Father's  Piety, 

Dedicates  this  unto  their  Memory ; 

And  when  he  hath  his  Debt  to  Nature  paid, 

In  the  same  graye  himself  will  then  be  laid. 

That  all  together  when  the  Trump  shall  sound. 

Husband,  Wife,  Children,  may  in  Christ  be  found. 
At  the  east  end  Of  Leigh's  chapel  is  a  marble  grave- stone, 
inscribed  to  Elias  Ashmole,  Esq.  the  famous  virtuoso  and 
antiquary,  1692. 

Modern  Monuments.  Archbishops  Tenison,  Hutton, 
Seeker,  and  Cornwallis.  There  are  also  many  monu- 
ments, &c.  particularized  by  Mr.  Lysons,  in  his  Environs  of 
London,  Vol.  L 

In  the  church-yard,  is  the  singular  monument  of  the 
Tradescants,  erected  in  1662,  and  repaired  by  subscrip- 
tion in  1113,  when  the  following  inscription  was  restored : 

Know, 
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Kftow,  stranger,  ere  thx>a  pass,  bcfheath  tiiis  stone  * 

Lye  John  Tradescant,  grand  sire,  father,  son; 

The  last  dj'd  in  his  spring ;  the  other  two 

LlT'd  till  they  had  travePd  art  and  nature  through, 

As  by  their  choice  collections  may  appear, 

Of  what  is  rare  in  land,  in  seas,  in  air ; 

Which  they  (as  Homer's  liliad  in  a  nut) 

A  world  of  wonders  in  one  closet  shut : 

These  famous  antiquarians  that  had  been 

Both  gardeners  to  the  rose  and  lily  queen,   . 

Transplanted  now  themselres,  sleep  here ;  and  when 

Angels  shall,  with  their  trumpets  awaken  men. 

And  fire  shall  purge  the  world,  these  hence  shall  rise 

And  change  their  garden  for  a  paradise/' 

Rectors  OF  Eminence.  Gilbert  de  Glanville,  bU 
shop  of  Rochester,  and  lord  chief  justice  of  England,  1 196. 
Thomas  de  Eltesle,  first  master  of  Corpus  Christi  CoU 
lege,  Cambridge,  1348.  Henry,  bishop  of  Joppa,  1471^ 
John  Porye,  translator  of  Leo's  History  of  Africa,  1563. 
Thomas  Blague,  dean  of  Rochester,  1576.  Daniel 
Featley,  D.  D,  a  remarkable  sufferer  during  the  Civil 
Wars,  provost  of  Chelsea  College,  16  IS.  John  White, 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  moderate  of  the  sectaries.  Ro- 
BERT  Pory,  1663,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pluralistsof 
his  time.  The  almanack  which  first  came  out  that  year,  and 
received  his  imprimatur,  was  from  that  circumstance  de* 
nominated  Poor  BobirCs  Almanack,  Thomas  Tomkyns, 
author  of  several  loyal  pamphlets.  George  Hooper,  1703 
he  was  made  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  afterwards  of  Bath 
and  Wells ;  he  was  a  learned  and  pious  prelate.  Edmund 
GifisoKj  D.  D.  afterwards  bishop  of  London,  editor  of 
Ca^lden's  Britannica,  &c.  John  Denne,  D.  D.  arch« 
deacon  of  Rochester,  1731,  author  of  a  history  of  this 
parish.  Beilby  Porteus,  1777,  bishop  of  Chester,  and 
present  bishop  of  London.  William  .Vyse,  L.  L.D.  chan«- 
cellor  of  Litchfield. 

Lambeth,  was  antiently  called  Lambythe,  is  situated  ott 
ibe  side  of  the  Thamies  between  Southwark  and  Battersea, 

extending 
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extending  southward  from  the  east  end  of  Westminster 
Bridge ;  and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  glass-blowers,  potters, 
fishermen,  and  watermen.  It  is  a  very  extensive  parish,  and 
is  divided  into  six  liberties;  which  liberties  are  again  sub* 
divided  into  eight  precincts,  and  are  thus  distinguiflied. 
1*  The  Bishop's.  2.  The  Price's.  3.  Vauxhall.  4.  and 
S.  Marsh  Wall.  6.  Stockwdl.  Lambeth  Dean.  The 
whole  circumference  contained  in  these  divivisions  amounts 
to  about  sixteen  miles  and  an  half. 

It  was  under  the  walls  of  Lambeth  church  that  Mary  of 
Este,  queen  to  James  II.  when  she  fled  with  her  infant  son, 
from  thie  ruin  impending  over  the  royal  family,  took  shelter 
for  a  whole  hour,  in  the  rain,  during  the  inclement  night  of 
December  6,  1688,  after  having  crossed  the  river  from 
Whitehall.  Here  she  was  obliged  to  remain,  a  melancholy 
spectacle  of  fallen  royalty,  till  a  coach  from  an  inn  arrived, 
which  conveyed  her  to  Gravesend,  whence  she  sailed  to 
France,  never  to  return  to  the  country  from  which  her  im- 
prudent and  bigotted  husband  had  banished  himself,  bis 
queen,  and  family. 

Lambeth  was  famous  for  astrologers  and  almanack  makers^ 
t)f  whom  Dr.  Forman,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Napier,  captain  Bubb, 
and  Francis  Moore,  were  the  principal. 

The  burial  ground  in  High  Street,  contains  the  bones  of 
Mr.  Edward  Moore,  author  of  the  dramas  of  the  Found- 
ling, Gil  Bias,  comedies,  and  the  Gamester,  a  tragedy ;  as 
well  as  Fables  for  the  female  sex;  the  trial  of  Selim,  the 
Persian,  the  World,  Poems,  and  other  works.  He  died 
March  5,  1757.  In  the  same  ground  lies  Thomas  Cooke, 
the  celebrated  translator  of  Hesiod,  Terence,  Cicero  de 
^Katura  Deorum,  Amphytrion,  and  the  following  dramas : 
Albion,  the  Battle  of  the  Poets,  the  Triumphs  of  Love  and 
Honour,  the  Eunuch,  the  Mournful  Nuptials,  Love  the 
Cause  and  Cure  of  Grief;  Mr.  Cooke  was  also  editor  of  the 
Works  of  Andrew  Marvel. 

This  parish  has  the  honour  of  being  the  birth  place  of  the 
late  Thomas  Banks,  Esq.  R.  A.  He  was  born  on  the  22d 
of  December,  1738,  and  passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  at 

4  a  school 
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It  school  at  Ross,  in  Herefordshire;  where  he  shewed  hi^ 
predilection  for  the  arts  by  constantly  exhibiting  sketches  on 
his  copy  books.  His  fttther,  Mr.  William  BaT>ks9  of  Great 
Badminton,  in  Glocestershire,  being  steward  and  surveyor 
of  the  buildings  and  works  executed  by  Kent,  for  his  grace 
the  duke  of  Beaufort,  employed  his  son  to  nmke  architee- 
tura]  drawings  to  illustrate  his  instruction  to  the  workmen  i 
but  misunderstanding  the  young  man's  genius,  be  not  only 
neglected  to  place  him  where  he  might  receive  rmprorement 
suitable  to  bis  vast  abilities,  but  sent  him,  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, to  be  bound  apprentice  to  a  carver  in  wood,  in  the 
metropolis,  with  whom  he  lost  seven  years  of  a  life,  whtcbr 
might  have  been  profitable  to  himself  and  useful  to  the 
public. 

About  this  period  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce,  had  instituted  rewards  for  models  and  sculpture. 
Our  aspiring  artist  burst  from  the  trammels  of  slavish  imi-^ 
tation,  entered  himself  at  the  academy  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  to  draw  from  the  life ;  he  had  at  this  time  arrived  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three  years;  within  two  years  his  in- 
tuitive faculty  produced  a  basso-relievo  of  the  death  of 
Epaminondas,  for  which  be  obtained  a  premium  in  1763;  a 
basso-relievo  in  marble  of  the  Redemption  of  the  Body  of 
Hector,  procured  the  premium  in  1765 ;  and,  in  1769,  be 
obtained  a  third  premium  for  a  model  of  Prometheus,  an 
large  as  life. 

His  fame  now  began  to  expand ;  and  in  the  following  year 
the  Royal  Academy  not  only  voted  to  him  the  gold  meda^ 
for  a  basso-reKevo  of  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  but  two 
years  afterwards  elected  him  one  of  the  students  to  be 
sent  to  Some  at  their  expence,  where  he  arrived  in  Au^ 
gust  1779. 

la  diis  emporium  of  classic  elegance,  Mr.  Banks  did  net 
empby  his  time  in  vague  specuhition  or  fruitless  nesearch ; 
in  the  course  of  seven  years  he  had  finished  those  noble  com«^ 
poikfions  the  Disadi  of  (?ermaniciis,  and  Caractacus  before 
the  ci^vor  Claudius;  the  first  in  the  possession  of  tHk^' 
Coke,  of  Holkham,  in  Norfolk;  the  latter  iu  the pessession * 
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of  the  marquis  of  Buckingbam:  Mr.  Banks  had  also  begurd 
a  statue  of  Cupid,  four  feet  and  an  half  high ;  this  her 
brought  to  London  on  his  return  in  1779 ,  and  finished  ii> 

1780.  Being  otherwise  unemployed,  he  embarked  with  thi^^ 
specimen  of  his  vast  abilities  for  St.  Petersburgh  in  June 

1781,  in  which  city  he  arrived  in  August  following.  He 
was  noticed  and  patronized  by  the  earl  of  Mahnsbury,  and 
prince  Potemkin,  who,  upon  seeing  the  Cupid,  recom-' 
mended  it  to  the  empress  Catharine,  by  whom  it  was  pur-^ 
chased  for  four  thousand  roubles  (about  300/.  sterling)  and 
placed  in  a  building  called  The  tjrotto,  in  the  gardens  at 
Czarsco-Zelo.  Having  remained  a  year  in  the  Russian  me- 
tropolis, during  which  he  had  executed  a  capital  model  for 
a  statue  of  the  empress,  for  prince  Potemkin,  Mr.  Banks  re- 
lumed to  London  iu  1782,  and  was  employed  by  Mrs. 
Newton  to  construct  a  monument  for  her  deceased  lord,  the 
bishop  of  Bristol^  now  in  Bow  church,  Cheapside ;  another 
to  the  meraery  of  Mrs.  Hand,  in  Cripplcgate  church  v  and 
that  fine  model  of  excellence,  the  monument  in  Wes€^ 
toinster  Abbey,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  East  India  Company. 

Those  patrons  of  the  sciences  and  literature,  the  Bo  ydells^ 
perceived  and  acknowledged  the  eminent  abilities  of  Mr. 
Banks,  by  appointing  him  to  adorn  the  Shakes^peare  Gal- 
lery, the  alto-relievo  of  which  exhibited  a  grand  specimeUj^ 
•and  '^  a  proud  example  of  British  art.^' 

The  monuments  in  St.  PauPs  cathedral,  the  medallions  in 
the  Bank,  placed  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Soane,  and 
other  efforts  of  Mr.  Banks's  comprehensive  genius,  ar« 
utriking  proofs  that  though  Great  Briuin  may  be  of  a  cold 
climate,  yet  she  i»  prolific  in  great  men^  in  the  sciences,  the 
arts,  eloquence,  and  the  other  requisites  to  substantiate  her 
right  to  classic  eminence ;  without  recurring  to  a  long  list, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  recollection  of  Reynolds^ 
Barry ;  Banks,  Bacon ;  Pitt,  Burke,  and  Fox. 

Mr.  Banks  died  on  the  5th  of  February,  1805,  aged 
sixty. seven,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  a  dignified 
artist  and  worthy  man. 

Lambeth^ 
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l^ambeth^  by  means  of  archbishop  Waller ^  obtained  th« 
'grant  of  a  market  and  fair,  from  king  John,  so  that  they 
'were  not  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  cky  of  London. 
Tlie  citizens  gave  their  consent,  provided  the  fair  com* 
tnenced  on  the  morrow  of  St.  Peter  ad  vincula,  and  con* 
tinued  only  fifteen  days.     Both  are  now  discontinued. 

Respecting  the  foundation  of  the  collegiate  church  in  this 
parish,  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  it 
appears  that  archbishop  Baldwin  having  failed  in  establish^ 
ing  a  religious  foundation  at  Hackyngton,  removed  it  to 
JJimbeth.  The  monks,  his  opponents,  being  dbsatisfied, 
removed  their  application  to  the  court  of  Rome,  with  such 
power,  that  bis  successor,  archbishop  Walter,  was  com- 
polled,  by  a  popish  mandate,  to  level  the  whole  with  the 
ground,  though  it  had  been  actually  built  and  inhabited, 
and  though  it  had  received  the  sanction  and  approbation  of 
the  king,  nobility,  and  prelacy  of  England.  This  took 
)»lace  in  4199. 

The  site  was  granted  by  the  archbishop  to  -Gilbert  de 
Glanville,  bishop  of  Rochester,  for  a  residence  for  him  and 
hisfsuceessors  in  the  see  of  Rochester,  who  made  it  their  pa- 
lace till  the  sixteenth  century  ♦. 

At  this  time  the  building  was  denominated  La  Place, 
and  was  seized  into  the  hands  of  Henry  VHL  who  granted 
it  to  Robert  AMridge,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  as  a  town  resi« 
dence  for  him  and  his  successors,  hence  it  took  the  name 
of  Carlisle  House.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in* 
habited  by  the  prelates  of  that  see,  as  they  leased  it  out. 
it  was  sold  in  1687  to  one  Matthew  Hardy,  for  220/.  Af- 
terwards it  was  a  pottery,  a  tavern,  and  a  common  brothel. 
Mr.  Froment,  an  eminent  dancing  master,  then  took  it  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  k  to  a  place  of  publie  entertain* 

*  "  Id  bishop  Fisher's  time  a  most  execrable  murder  was  committed 
tiere  by  a  cook ;  yfho,  by  throwing  poison  into  a  vessel  of  yeasty  not  on!/ 
destroyed  seventeen  persons  of  the  bishop's  household,  but  some  poor 
persons  who  were  fed  at  the  gate^  for  which  horrid  deed  he  was  boiled  to 
death  in  Smithfield,  in  consequence  of  a  law  made  for  that  purpose.''— 
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snenty  but  without  success.  After  many  vtcisdtudes  the 
premises  were  coDverted  into  an  academy  for  the  education 
c^  young  gentiemeny  as  it  still  continues.  Sooie  of  the  an* 
tient  wall  surrouiKls  the  premises. 

Norfolk  Row  stands  on  the  site  of  the  premises  which 
constituted  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Norfolk,  and 
came  afterwards  by  purchase  to  Mr.  Parker,  lady  of  the 
archbishop,  who  resided  in  it  till  her  death. 

In  Fore  Street  was  formerly  a  palace  bdonging  to  the 
bishops  of  Hereford,  since  converted  to  a  pottery. 

Walcot  Place  is  so  called  from  Mr.  Edmund  Walcot^ 
who  gave  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  as  a  benefaction  to 
the  parish ;  at  the  time  of  the  grant  it  was  valued  at  26/.  and 
lately  at  84/.  10^.  per  annum.  * 

In  Lambeth  Walk  \vas  a  place  of  public  entertainmenty 
called  Lambeth  Wells.  It  was  at  first  opened  on  account  of 
its  mineral  water,  which  was  sold  at  one  penny  per  quart* 
The  music  commenced  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
the  price  of  admission  was  threepence.  A  monthly  con- 
^^ert,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Goodwin,  organist  of 
St.  Saviour's,  was  afterwards  held  here;  and  Erasmus 
King,  who  had  been  coachman  to  Dr.  Desaguliers,  read 
lectures,  and  exhibited  experiments  in  natural  philosophy^ 
the  admission  being  raised  to  sixpence.  A  penny  wedding 
of  the  Scotch  fashion,  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  couple^ 
was  advertised  to  be  kept  here  in  1752;  but  the  wells,  at 
length  becoming  a  public  nuisance,  the  premises  were  shut 
up^  and  ultimately  let  as  a  methodist  meeting  house. 

A  continuation  of  Lambeth  Walk  is  denominated  Vaux* 
HALL  Walk,  leading  to  Faukeshaix,  corruptedly  called 
Vauxhall. 

In  a  record  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Faukeshall  is  said  ta 
contain  twenty-nine  acres  of  meadow,  valued  at  three  shil- 
lings an  acre;  and  eighty  acres  of  arable  land,  at  fourpence 
an  acre.  It  probably  received  its  name  from  Foukes  do 
Brent,  who,  having  married  Margaret  de  Ripariis,  became 
possessed  of  the  manor  of  South  Lambeth,  to  which,,  ac-^ 
cording  to  antient  records,  this  place  originally  belonged. 

ThU 
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The  manor  was  granted  by  Edward  II.  to  Roger  Da- 
morie,  and,  upon  his  attainder  for  joining  the  barons  against 
bis  sovereign,  Faukesball  was  granted  to  Hugh  le  Despencer. 
Upon  his  execution,  in  1326,  the  manor  was  restored  to  the 
widow  of  Roger  Damorie,  who  gave  it  to  Edward  III.  ia 
exchange  for  lands  in  Suffolk ;  that  monarch  granted  it  to 
bia  son  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  gave  it  to  the  church 
of  Canterbury ;  when  Henry  VIII.  dissolved  it  as  a  mo- 
nastery, he  transferred  this  estate  to  the  dean  and  chapter, 
to  whom  it  now  belongs. 

It  seems  that  near  the  Thames  had  been  a  large  mansion 
which  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Parry,  chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  held  of  the  manor  of  Kenningtoti, 
and  in  which  lady  Arabella  Stuart  suffered  twelve  years  im* 
prisonment  under  Sir  Thomas's  custody,  merely  on  account 
of  her  near  alliance  to  the  crown,  which  had  excited  the  jea- 
lousy: this  house  in  1615,  was  called  Copt  Hall,  and  is 
described  as  being  op(>osite  to  a  capital  mansion  called 
Fauxe  Hall,  which  having  probably  fallen  to  decay,  or  been 
pulled  down,  its  name  was  transferred  to  its  opposite  neigh- 
bour, of  which  a  survey  was  taken  by  order  of  parliament, 
after  the  death  of  Charles  I.  where  it  is  described  as  '^  a 
capital  messuage  called  Vauxhall,  alias  Copped  Hall, 
bounded  by  tlie  Thames;  being  a  fair  dwelling  house, 
strongly  built  of  three  stories  high,  and  a  fair  stair-case 
breaking  out  from  it  nineteen  feet  square."  It  had  been 
surrendered  to  the  crown  in  1629  by  John  Abrahall,  the 
tenant,  and  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Parry ;  and  was  then  iden« 
tified  as  Vauxhall  only.  The  parliament  in  1632  deter- 
mined that  it  should  be  sold,  and  the  purchaser  was  John 
Trenchard,  of  Westminster.  It  was  leased,  after  the  Re- 
storation, to  Henry  lord  Moore,  afterwards  earl  of  Drog- 
heda,  for  thirty-one  years,  with  the  proviso  that  if  tho 
king  **  should  think  fit  to  appropriate  any  part  of  it  to  hta 
own  use,  it  should  be  surrendered  upon  proper  allowance.** 
An  advantage  was  made  of  the  proviso  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  year,  and  it  was  occupied  by  Jasper  CalthoflT,  a 
Patchman,  who  was  appointed  to  cast  guns  and  to  furnish 
S  warlike 
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warlike  implements  for  the  public  service.  Part  of  Vanx- 
liall  afterwards  was  in  the  occupation  of  Peter  Jacobson,  a 
sugar  baker.  The  ingenious  and  eccentric  mechanic,  Sir 
Samuel  Morland,  having  obtained  a  lease  of  the  premises  in 
1575,  made  Vauxhall  his  residence,  and  considerably  im- 
proved it ;  and  agreeably  to  his  fancy,  every  apartment  ex- 
Iiibited  specimens  of  his  invention  ;  ^^  the  side  table  in  the 
dining  room  was  supplied  with  a  large  fountain,  and  the 
glasses  stood  under  little  streams  of  water.  His  coach  had 
a  moveable  kitchen,  with  *  clock-work  machinery,  with 
which  he  could  make  soup,  broil  steaks,  or  roast  a  joint  of 
meat;  and  when  he  travelled  he  was  his  own  cook." 

VauxhaH  was  in  1725  granted  to  a  distiller,  named  Kent^ 
for  twenty-eight  years.  It  was  afterwards  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  bart.  many  years  knight  of  the 
shire  for  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  is  still  held  by  under- 
tenants, as  a  distillery*. 

Spring  Gardens,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
Vauxhall  Gardens,  were  in  the  year  1615,  the  property 
of  Mrs.  Jane,  widow  of  John  Vaux ;  and  the  mansion  was 
then  called  Stockdens.  Mrs.  Vaux  left  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom  married  Dr.  Barfow,  bishop  of  Lincoln;  and  the 
BM>ities  of  this  estate,  which  were  divided  betwixt  them, 
passed  through  several  possessors  tilt  the  year  1752.  In 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of 
great  public  resort;  for  in  the  Spectator,  No.  383,  dated 
May  20,  1712,  Mr.  Addison  has  introduced  his  favourite 
character.  Sir  Roger  de  Covcrley,  as  accompanying  him  in 

*  Mr.  Ljsons  informs  us  that  "  there  does  not  appear  the  least  ground 
lor  the  tradition  that  Vauxhall,  or  Fauxhall,  was  the  residence  of  Guy 
Faukcs,  except  the  coincidence  of  names.  Jane  Vaux,  or  Faukes,  men- 
tioned in  the  History  of  Lambeth,  as  holding  a  copyhold  tenement  at 
Vauxhall  in  the  year  1615,  was  the  widow  of  John  Vaux.  The  infa- 
Bious  Guy  was  a  man  of  desperate  fortune,  and  not  likely  to  have  a  settled 
habitation  any  where,  much  less  in  a  capital  mansion.  It  appears,  how'- 
cver,  that  the  conspirators  of  the  detestable  plot  in  which  he  was  coor 
cemed,  held  their  meetings  in  Lambeth,  at  a  private  house,  which  was 
burnt  down  by  accident  in  the  year  1635." — Environs  of  London^  L 
|>.  323. 
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m  voyage  from  the  Temple  Stairs  to  Vauxball.  We  find 
also  in  the  Connoisseur,  No.  68,  a  very  humorous  descrip- 
tion of  the  behaviour  of  an  old  citizen,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing his  penurious  disposition,  bad  treated  his  family  here 
with  a  handsome  supper.  Jonathan  Tyers,  Esq.  having 
taken  a  lease  of  the  premises  in  1730,  opened  Vauxball 
(then  called  Spring  Gardens)  with  an  advertisement  of  a 
Kidotto  al  Fresco.  The  novelty  of  this  term  attracted  great 
numbers;  and  Mr.  Tyers  was  so  successful  in  occasional  re- 
petitions of  the  same  entertainments,  as  to  be  induced  to 
purchase  one  moiety  of  this  estate  of  George  Dodding- 
ton,  Esq.  for  the  sum  of  3800/.  in  1752,  and  a  few  yean 
afterwards,  the  remainder,  and  opened  the  gardens  every 
evening  during  the  summer.  Mr.  Tyers  was  at  a  great  elc- 
pence  in  decorating  the  gardens  with  paintings,  by  the  hu- 
morous pencils  of  Hogarth,  Hay  man,  and  other  eminent 
masters.  He  likewise  erected  an  orchestra,  engaged  a  band 
of  music,  and  placed  a  fine  statue  of  Handel ,  by  Roubiliac, 
in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  garden.  After  his  death  it 
passed  to  several  proprietors,  and  is  now  principally  the 
property  of  Mr.  Barrett. 

The  season  for  opening  the  gardens  commences  some  time 
in  May,  and  continues  till  towards  the  end  of  August. 
Every  evening  (Saturday  and  Sunday  excepted)  they  are 
opened  at  half  past  six.  The  gala  nights  are  usually  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

The  great  gate  is  at  the  end  of  a  short  avenue  from  the 
road,  where  the  admission  is  three  shillings.  The  first  scene 
tliat  salutes  the  eye  is  a  noble  gravel  walk,  nine  hundred  feet 
long,  planted  on  each  side  with  a  row  of  stately  elms  which 
form  a  fine  vista,  terminated  by  the  representation  of  a 
temple,  in  which  is  a  transparency,  emblematic  of  gratitude 
to  the  public. 

A  few  steps  to  the  right,  is  a  quadrangle,  called  the 
Qrove.  In  the  centre  a  magnificent  Gothic  orchestra,  is 
ornamented  with  carvings,  niches,  &c.  The  ornaments  are 
plastic,  a  composition  imitating  plaster  of  Paris.  In  fine 
weather  the  musical  entertainments  are  performed  here  by  a 
ttiUdd  of  vocal  aud  instrumental  performers.    At  the  upper 
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detreinity  of  this  orchestra^  i^  a  fine  organ ;  and,  at  tt]# 
foot  of  it,  are  the  seats  and  desks  for  the  musicians,  placed 
in  a  semicircular  form,  leaving  a  vacancy  at  the  front  for  the 
▼ocal  performers.  The  concert  is  opened  with  instrumental 
music  at  eight  o'clock,  after  which  the  company  are  enter* 
tained  with  various  songs  and  concertos  till  the  close  of  the 
entertainment,  at  eleven. 

In  the  front  of  a  large  timber  building,  approached  from 
the  middle  of  the  great  room,  is  a  painting  called  the  Day 
Scene.  At  the  end  of  the  first  act,  this  is  drawn  up,  to  ex- 
hibit the  scene  of  a  cascade,  with  a  very  natural  represeo- 
tation  of  a  water-mill,  and  a  bridge,  with  a  mail-coach,  a 
Greenwich  long  stage,  &c.  This  exhibition  lasts  ten  mi«^ 
nates.  A  glee  and  catch,  in  three  or  four  parts,  are  per«< 
formed  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  the  musical  biU  of 
fiu«,  which  consists  of  sixteen  pieces. 

In  the  Grove,  fronting  the  orchestra,  tables  and  benches 
are  placed  for  the  company,  and  a  pavilion  of  the  Compo* 
site  order,  built  for  Frederick  prince  of  Wales.  Behind  is 
a  drawing  room,  entered  from  the  outside  of  the  garden,  for 
the  admittance  of  the  royal  family. 

The  Grove  is  illuminated  by  about  two  thousand  glass 
lamps,  and  a  great  number  of  variegated  lamps  are  inter* 
apersed,  which  produce  a  fine  effect. 

In  cold  or  rainy  weather  the  musical  performance  is  in  a 
rotunda,  seventy  feet  in  diameter,  and  nearly  opposite  the 
grand  orchestra.  Along  the  front  is  a  colonade,  formed  by 
a  range  of  pillars,  under  which  is  the  entrance  fr6m  the 
Grove  to  the  room  in  which  is  the  little  orchestra.  The 
roof  is  a  dome,  slated  on  the  outside,  and  is  so  contrived, 
that  sounds  never  vibrate  under  it ;  so  that  the  music  is 
heard  to  the  greatest  advantage.  This  pavilion  is  made  to 
represent  a  magnificent  tent,  the  roof  of  which  is  of  blue 
and  yellow  silk  in  alternate  stripes;  it  seems  to  be  siq>« 
ported  by  twenty  pillars,  representing  Roman  fesces  gite, 
and  bound  together  by  deep  rose-coloured  ribbands,  with 
military  trophies  in  the  intervals.  The  sides  drawn  up,  ia 
the  form  of  festoons,  produce  the  beautiful  appearance  of  a 
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flbwer  garden;  the  upper  part  being  painted  all  round  like 
a  sky,  and  the  lower  part,  above  the  seats,  with  shrubs, 
flowers,  and  other  rural  decorations.  At  the  extremity,  op- 
posite the  orchestra,  is  a  saloon,  the  entrance  of  which  b 
formed  by  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  painted  in  imitation 
of  scagliola ;  the  roof  is  arched  and  elliptic,  ornamented 
with  two  little  cupolas;  from  the  centre  of  each  descends  a 
large  glass  chandelier.  Adjoining  to  the  walls  are  ten 
three-quarter  Ionic  columns,  painted  in  imitation  of  sca- 
gliola. Between  these  columns  are  four  pictures,  (in  mag- 
nificent gilt  frames)  by  the  masterly  pencil  of  Hayman. 

The  first  represents  the  surrender  of  Montreal,  in  Canada, 
to  general  Amherst.  On  a  stone,  at  one  corner  of  the  pic- 
ture, is  inscribed : 

^^  Power  exerted,  Conquest  obtained,  Mercy  shewn !  1760." 

The  second  represents  Britannia,  holding  a  medallion  of 
George  III.  and  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  Neptune,  in 
^is  chariot  drawn  by  sea  horses.     In  the  back  ground  is  the 
defeat  of  the  French  fleet  by  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  in  1759. 
Round  the  chariot  of  Neptune  are  attendant  sea-nymphs, 
holding  medallions  of  the  most  distinguiflied  admirals  in 
that  glorious  war.    For  that  of  admiral  Hawke  (afterwards      jg 
lord)  he  sat  to  the  painter.     The  third  represents  lord  Clive      ' 
receiving  the  homage  of  the  nabob  of  Bengal.     The  fourth 
represents  Britannia  distributing  laurels  to  the  following 
principal  officers  who  served  in  that  war;  the  marquis  of 
Granby,    the  earl  of   Albemarle,   general    (late  marquis) 
Townshend,  colonels  Monckton,  Coote,  &c. 

The  entrance  into  this  saloon,  from  the  gardens,  is  through 
a  Gothic  portal,  on  each  side  of  which,  on  the  inside,  are 
the  pictures  of  king  George  III.  and  queen  Charlotte,  in 
their  coronation  robes. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  new  room,  one  hundred  feet  by  forty, 
was  added  to  the  rotunda.  It  is  now  opened  as  a  supper 
room.  In  a  recess,  at  the  end  of  it,  is  the  beautiful  marble 
statue  of  Handel,  formerly  in  the  open  gardens.  He  is  re- 
presented, like  Orpheus,  playing  on  the  lyre.    This  was 
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tbe  firat  di^lay  of  die  wonderrul  abilities  of  Roubiliac.  At- 
though  not  so  large  as  the  life,  it  is  very  like  tbe  original, 
and  the  excellence  of  the  sculptor  exhibits  a  model  of  per* 
fection,  both  in  the  design  and  execution. 

The  Grove  is  bounded  by  gravetwalks,  and  a  number  of 
pavilions,  ornamented  with  paintings;  and  each  pavilion 
has  a  ubie  that  will  hold  six  or  eight  persons.  The  first 
on  the  left  hand,  from  the  principal  entrance  to  the  garden^ 
represents  two  Mahometans  gazing  in  astonishment  at  the 
beauties  of  the  place :  2.  A  shepherd  playing  on  his  pipe, 
and  decoying  a  shepherdess  into  a  wood :  3.  New  River 
Heady  at  Islington:  4.  Quadrille,  and  the  tea-equipage: 
5.  Music  and  singing:  6.  Building  bouses  with  cards: 
7.  A  scene  in  the  Mock  Doctor:  8.  An  Archer:  9.  Dancea. 
round  the  May-pole :  10.  Thread  my  needle :  U.  Flying  the 
kite:  12.  Pamela  revealing  to  Mr.  B.*s  house-keeper  her 
wishes  to  return  home:  18.  A  scene  in  the  Devil  to  Pay: 
14.  Shuttlecock  :  15.  Hunting  the  whistle:  16.  Rimela  fly- 
ing  from  Lady  Davers :  17.  A  scene  in  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor:  18.  A  sea  engagement  between  the  Spaniards 
and  Moors. 

The  pavilions  continue  in  a  sweep  leading  to  a  beautiful 
piazza  and  colonnade  five  hundred  feet  in  length,  in  the 
form  of  a  semicircle,  of  Gothic  architecture,  embellished 
with  rays.  In  this  semicircle  are  three  large  temples,  each 
adorned  with  a  dome ;  the  two  latter  are  now  converted  into 
portals,  (one  as  an  entrance  into  the  great  room,  and  the 
other  as  a  passage  to  view  the  cascade)  which  are  directly 
opposite  to  each  other:  the  middle  temple,  is  still  a  place 
for*  the  reception  of  company,  and  is  painted,  in  the  Cbi^ 
nese  taste,  with  the  story  of  Vulcan  entraping  Mars  and 
Venus  in  a  net.  On  each  side  the  adjoining  pavilion  is  de*^ 
corated  with  a  painting ;  that  on  the  right  represents  the  en- 
trance into  Vauxhall;  and  that  on  the  left.  Friendship  on 
tbe  grass  drinking.  The  paintings  in  the  upper  pavilions 
of  this  sweep  are  landscapes.  A  sweep  of  pavilions  thence 
lead  into  the  great  walk :  in  the  last  of  these  is  a  painting  of 
Black-eyed  Susan  returning  to  shore. 
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Retarning  to  the  Grove,  and  begimiing  at  the  east  end, 
behind  the  orchestra,  and  opposite  the  semicircle  above 
mentioned;  the  pavilions  are  decorated  with  the  following 
pieces:  I.  IMfficalt  to  please;  2.  Sliding  on  the  ice;  3.  Bag- 
pipes and  hautboys;  4.  A  bonfire. at  Charing  Cro^S;  the  Sa- 
lisbury stage  overturned,  &c. ;  5.  Blindman^s  buff;  6.  L^ap 
frog;  7.  The  Wapping  landlady,  and  the  tars  just  come 
ashore;  8.  Skittles. 

Another  range  of  pavilions,  is  adorned  with  paintings, 
forming  another  side  of  the  quadrangle.  These  are,  I.  The 
taking  of  Porto  Bello;  2.  Mademoiselle  Catherina,  the 
dwarf;  3.  Ladies  angling ;  4.  Bird-nesting;  5.  The  play  at 
bob-cherry ;  6.  FalstafTs  cowardice  detected ;  7.  The  bad 
family;  8.  The  good  family;  9.  The  taking  of  a  Spanish 
register-ship,  in  1742. 

In  the  centre  of  a  semicircle  of  pavilions,  with  a  temple 
and  dome  at  each  end,  is  the  entrance  of  an  anti-room, 
leading  to  the  Prince's  Gallery,  built  in  1791,  and  opened 
on  masquerade  and  gala  nights  only.  It  is  near  four  hun- 
dred feet  long,  and  adorned  on  each  side  by  landscapes  in 
compartments,  between  paintings  of  double  columns,  en- 
cirded  in  a  spiral  form  by  festoons  of  flowers.  At  one  end, 
is  a  fine  transparency,  representing  the  prince  of  Wales  in 
armovr,  leaning  against  his  horse,  held  by  Britannia,  while 
Minerva  itf  Holding  the  helmet,  and  Providence  fixing  the 
spurs ;  Fame  appears  above,  with  her  trumpet,  and  a  wreath 
of  laurel.  The  anti-room,  erected  in  1792,  is  fitted  up 
with  arabesque  ornaments,  between  fluted  pillars. 

The  remainder  of  the  paintings  in  this  range  are,  1.  Krd- 
catching;  2.  See-saw;  3.  Fairies  dancing  by  moonlight; 
4.  The  milk-maid's  garland ;  5.  The  kiss  stolen. 

The  turning  on  the  left,  leads  to  a  walk  along  the  bottom 
of  the  gardens;  on  each  side  of  which  are  pavilions;  those 
on  the  left  hand  are  decorated  with  the  following  paintings : 
1.  A  prince  and  princess  in  a  trainean;  2.  Hot  cockles; 
3«  A  gipsy  telling  fortunes  by  cofiee-cups;  4.  A  Christmas 
gambol;  5.  Cricket. 
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The  opposite  row  of  pavilions  at  the  extremity  of  this  walk 
forms  another  entrance  into  the  gardens  immediately  from 
the  great  road.  At  the  other  end  of  the  walk,  adjoining  to 
the  prince's,  is  a  semicircle  of  pavilions  ornamented  with 
three  Gothic  temples. 

A  narrow  vista  that  runs  to  the  top  of  the  gardens,  is 
called  the  Druid's,  or  Lover's  Walk :  on  both  sides  are  rows 
of  lofty  trees,  which,  meeting  at  the  top,  and  interchang- 
ing their  boughs,  form  a  fine  verdant  canopy.  The  anti- 
room  runs  across  one  part  of  this  walk. 

A  noble  vista  is  formed  from  the  grand  south  walk,  ter- 
minated by  a  Gothic  temple,  which  is  opened  on  gala 
nights,  and  exhibits  four  illuminated  vertical  columns,  in 
motion,  and,  in  the  centre,  an  artificial  fountain,  effected 
by  machinery. 

The  temple,  in  the  centre  of  the  cross  walk,  is  the  largest 
of  the  kind  in  England,  built  in  1786 ;  the  diameter  is  forty- 
four  feet,  and  the  dome  is  supported  by  eight  lofty  pillars. 
On  the  right  this  walk  is  terminated  by  a  fine  statue  of 
Apollo  ;  and,  at  the  extremity  on  the  left,  is  a  painting  of 
a  stone  quarry  in  the  vicinity  of  Bristol. 

Another  gravel  walk  leading  up  the  gardens,  is  formed  on 
the  right  side  by  a  wilderness,  and  on  the  left  by  rural 
downs,  as  they  are  termed,  in  the.  form  of  a  long  square, 
fenced  by  a  net,  with  little  eminences  in  it  after  the  manner 
of  a  Roman  camp. 

The  colonnade,  which  forms  a  square,  was  erected  in  the 
walks  round  the  orchestra,  and  is  an  admirable  shelter  from 
rain.  It  cost  200/.  the  expence  of  which  was  defrayed  by  a 
Ridotto  al  Fresco.  The  roof,  &c.  are  richly  illuminated, 
particularly  on  a  gala  night,  when  upward  of  fourteen  thou* 
sand  lamps  have  been  used  in  the  gardens  at  one  time. 

To  detain  visitors,  after  the  orchestra  is  closed,  the  pro- 
prietors have  engaged  a  band  of  wind  qnusic  to  continue 
playing,  whilst,  at  intervals,  bands  of  Savoyards  contri- 
bute to  enliven  the  scene.  Not  one  of  these  performers  is 
permitted  to  take  money,  or  any  refreshment,  from  the  coni- 
p^ny.    On  gala  nights,  the  band^  of  the  duke  of  York's 
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regiment  of  guards,  dressed  in  full  uniform,  adds  to  the 
splendour  of  the  gardens  by  the  magnificence  of  mililitary 
Barmony. 

Near  Vauxhall  turnpike  was  erected  one  of  the  forts  by 
the  parliaoientarians.  In  the  road  from  Vauxhall  to  Wands- 
worth, b  an  almshouse  for  seven  poor  women,  founded  in 
1612,  by  Sir  Noel  Caron.  Over  the  gate  is  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, importing,  that  it  was  founded  in  the  thirty-second 
year  of  his  embassy,  **  as  an  insignificant  monument  of 
what  he  owed  to  the  glory  of  God,  in  gratitude  to  the  na- 
tion, and  in  munificence  to  the  poor/'  The  present  income 
of  these  houses  is  28/.  per  annum,  payable  out  of  Caron 
Park,  the  villa  of  Charles  Blicke,  Esq.  (exclusive  of  a  le- 
gacy of  1100/.  bequeathed  to  the  alms-people  in  1773  by 
the  dowager  countess  Gower.)  These  women  must  be  pa- 
rishioners of  Lambeth,  and  upwards  of  sixty  years  old. 
They  are  allowed  (which  is  a  very  pleasing  circumstance) 
to  get  an  addition  to  their  income,  if  they  can,  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  industry.  Farther  on,  is  a  fine  spring  called 
Vauxhall  Well ;  which,  in  the  hardest  winter,  is  never 
known  to  freeze. 

South  Lambeth,  between  Stockwell  and  Vauxhall,  was 
thought  such  an  agreeable  situation,  by  Sir  Noel  Caron,  the 
Dutch  ambassador  to  the  British  court  for  thirty-three 
years,  that  te  erected  a  handsome  palace  with  two  wings ; 
what  remains  of  it  is  an  academy,  called  Caroq  House* 
A  new  chapel  of  ease  has  been  built  here  by  a  subscriptioa 
of  the  inhabitants. 

In  South  Lambeth  lived  the  Tradescants,  father  and  son^ 
who  made  the  celebrated  collection  of  rarities,  described  in  a 
book,  printed  at London,in  1656 y  cHled  JHusieumTradescan^ 
tianum.  By  a  deed  of  gift  of  the  younger  Tradescant  and 
bis  wife,  the  museum  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Ashmole^ 
who  presented  it  to  the  univei-sity  of  Oxford.  Their 
celebrated  physic  garden  in  this  place,  was  one  of  the  first 
established  in  the  kingdom.  The  elder  Tradescant,  had 
been  gardener  to  George  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham, 
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and  other  noblemen,  and  wus  afterwards  promoted  to  the 
ienrice  of  Charles  I.  He  travelled  over  great  part  of  Eu- 
rope and  Africa,  in  search  of  new  plants;  many  of  thost 
mtroduced  by  him  were  long  called  by  his  name;  there  are 
now  no  traces  of  this  garden. 

Kenn)figton,  one  of  the  right  precincts  of  Lambeth,  was 
once  a  royal  palace,  in  which  Henry  HI.  is  sard  to  have  as- 
sembled a  parliament,  and  hi  which  Edward  III.  kept  his 
Christmas  in  1342.  That  nronarch  afterwards  made  it  a 
part  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  granted  it  to  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  who  resided  here  frequently.  It  was 
likewise  the  residence  of  the  unfortunate  Richard  11.  when 
prince  of  Wales.  In  1396,  the  young  queen  Isabella  was 
conveyed,  amid  a  prodigious  concourse  of  people,  from 
Kennington  to  the  Tower.  Henry  V.  resided  in  this  pa^ 
lace,  when  the  clergy  complained  to  him  of  Sir  John  Old* 
castle  and  his  followers.  There  is  a  grant  of  Henry  VL 
dated  from  his  manor  of  Kennington,  anna  1440.  Henry 
VII.  previously  to  his  coronation,  came  from  Kennington 
to  Lambetii,  where  he  dined  with  archbishop  Bonrchier; 
and  Leland  says,  that  Catharine  of  Arragon  was  there  for  a 
few  days.  Henry  VIII.  farmed  out  the  manor.  In  his 
time  there  were  no  traces  of  this  palace.  It  was  probably 
pnlled  down,  after  it  ceased  to  be  an  occasional  royal  resi- 
dence, and  a  manor  honse  built  on  the  site,  4Mtch  was  oc- 
cupied by  Charles  I.  when  prince  of  Wales.  In  a  snrvey, 
taken  in  1655,  this  manor  house  is  said  to  be  '^  small,  and 
an  old  low  timber  building,  situate  upon  part  of  the  ft>un« 
dation  of  the  antient  mansion  house  of  the  Bl^ck  Prince, 
and  other  dukes  of  Cornwall  after  him,  which  was  long^ 
amce  utterly  ruined,  and  nothing  thereof  remraining  but  the 
stable,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  built  of  flint  and 
stone,  and  now  used  as  a  barn.*'  At  this  time,  therefore, 
not  only  the  manor  house,  but,  what  Camden  could  not 
find.  The  Long  Bam ^  was  visible;  and  the  latter,  in  1709, 
was  (Mie  of  the  receptacles  of  the  poor  distressed  Palatine 
Pt^estants.  In  1786,  in  digging  near  this  barn  for  a  cellar, 
some  spacious  vaults  of  stone  were  discovered,  the  arches 
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of  which  were  cemented  by  a  substance  harder  than  stone 
itself.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  part 
of  th^  duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  is  leased  out.  A  public 
bouse,  in  Prince's  Road,  not  far  from  the  Long  Barn,  called 
Sot's  Hole,  and  humourously  mentioned  as  such  in  the  Con« 
noisseur,  No.  68,  has  the  sign  of  the  Black  Prince.  This 
road  is  denominated  the  Prince's  Road,  in  all  antient  writ- 
ings; it  having  been  the  road  by  which  the  Black  Prince 
came  to  his  palace,  when  he  landed  at  Lambeth.  Ken- 
nington  gave  the  title  of  earl  to  William  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, son  of  George  IL 

At  Lambeth,  Hardicanute  died  suddenly,  in  the  year 
1041,  during  an  entertainment  which  he  gave,  on  account 
of  the  marriage  of  a  noble  Dane.  His  death  was  imputed 
bjr  some  to  poison;  by  others,  to  intemperance;  and  the 
s<:ene  of  it  probably  was  at  Kennington*  Harold,  the  son 
of  earl  Godwin,  who  usurped  the  crown  after  the  death  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  is  said  to  have  placed  it  on  his  head^ 
with  his  own  hands,  at  Lambeth. 

Stockwell  is  between  Kenningtou  and  Clapham.  Here  is 
a  neat  'chapel  of  ease,  to  which  archbishop  Seeker  contri- 
buted 500L  On  the  site  of  the  antient  manor  house,  a 
handsome  villa  has  been  erected  by  Bryant  Barrett,  Esq. 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  Vauxhall  Gardens,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  aMiase  for  one  thousand  years.  Part  of  the  an- 
tient offices  are  still  standing.  Mr.  Lysons  observes,  that 
the  tradition  of  its  having  been  the  property  of  Thomas 
Cromwell  earl  of  Essex,  is  without  foundation,  it  having 
belonged  at  that  time  to  Sir  John  Leigh  the  younger. 

A  singular  imposition  was  practced  here  in  the  year  1772, 
at  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Golding,  in  which  the  furniture 
danced  and  broke  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  as  related  in 
a  pamphlet  pubKshed  at  the  time,  which,  among  other  sur- 
prizing circumstances,  declares,  **  that  when  Mr.  Gardner, 
a  surgeon  of  Clapham,  came  to  bleed  Mrs.  Golding,  who 
had  fainted  from  fright,  he  desired  that  the  blood  might  not 
be  thrown  away,  as  he  would  examine  it  when  cold ;  but 
that  when  the  blood  had  congealed,  it  sprang  out  of  the 
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bason  upon  the  floor,  and  presently  after  the  bason  broke  to 
pieces."  Another  mortifying  thing  occurred;  which  was, 
that  when  a  Mrs.  Savile,  (Mrs.  Golding's  neighbour)  and 
others,  ^^  were  desired  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  the  bottles 
broke  in  pieces  before  they  could  be  uncorked."  It  is  cu- 
rious that  the  imposition  was  never  discovered ;  but,  after 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Golding  and  her  daughter,  there  was  an 
auction  at  the  house  in  1792,  **  when,"  says  Mr.  Lysons, 
^*  the  dancing  furniture  sold  at  very  extravagant  prices." 

We  return  by  the  Vauxhall  road  to  Walcot  Place,  and 
turning  to  the  right  come  to  the  Ne\y  Road  leading  into 
Kent,  in  which  the  first  object  of  notice  is  a  house,  for- 
merly a  place  of  public  entertainment,  denominated  The 
Doc  AND  Duck,  which  owed  its  origin  to  a  well  of  purg- 
ing water*,  that  was  much  resorted  to  on  account  of  its 
contiguity  to  London :  the  proprietor  finding  it  a  profitable 
concern,  built  a  large  room  for  the  accommodation  of  com- 
pany, and  furnished  it  with  an  organ,  and  other  induce-* 
ments  to  draw  company ;  but  ultimately  the  incroach- 
ments  upon  decency  and  order  became  so  great,  that  the 

*  Dr.  Russel,  in  his  account  or  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Great  Britain, 
observes,  that  "  this  water  is  clear,  and  has  very  little  taste.    Some  au- 
thors inform  iis>  that  it  has  been  found  effectual  in  the  cure  of  leprous  dis- 
orders ;  and  Dr.  Baynard  tells  us,  that  it  had  cured  an  uloerated  cancer  in 
the  breast  by  drinking  the  water,  and  keeping  a  wet  doth  always  over  it 
Dr.  Fothergill  acquaints  us,  that  it  seems  to  have  nothmg  volatile  in  its 
composition,  because  it  will  operate  as  well,  after  keeping  several  weeks, 
as  when  drank  fresh  at  the  spring.    Being  drank,  from  one  pint  to  three, 
it  generally  purges  easily  and  briskly,  and  without  affecting  the  strength, 
unless  in  very  tender  constitutions.    Children,  and  those  who  cannot  bear 
a  large  dose,  may  have  it  boiled  to  one  half.    It  may  be  taken  as  an  al- 
terative instead  of  common  drink ;  for  it  has  acquired  a  great  reputatioa 
ibr  the  cure  of  scorbutic  pimples,  tetters^  and  the  leprosy,  as  well  as  the 
king's  evil,  or  at  least  they  have  been  oflen  relieved  by  it.    It  is  also  a 
palliative  cure  in  cancerous  disorders,  for  it  has  been  the  means  of  pro- 
longing the  lives  of  some  with  comfort.    When  there  is  a  tendency  to  this 
disease,  tliis  water  has  retarded  its  approaches.    They  do  no  harm  to  any, 
except  persons  advanced  in  years,  and  especially  free  livers ;  for  in  these 
cases  they  cool  too  much,  and  bring  on  watery  swellings ;  they  are  also 
prejudicial  to  persons  of  a  weak  habit  of  body,  though  attended  mt^ 
eruptions,  and  to  women  in  particular,  by  bringing  on  the  fiuor  albus.** 
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premises  were  shut  up  by  order  of  the  justices.  They  were 
afterwards  appropriated,  during  the  scarcity  of  provisions 
some  years  since,  as  a  public  kitchen  for  giving  soup  to  the 
necessitous  poor.  It  has  however  emerged  from  its  disgrace 
and  obscurity,  to  be  The  School  for  the  Indigent 
Blind, 

**  The  object  of  the  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind  is  to 
instruct  persons  of  that  description  in  a  trade,  by  which 
they  may  be  able  to  provide,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  for 
their  subsistence;  an  useful  act  of  Charity,  were  no  other 
good  to  result  from  their  labour,  than  the  relief  afforded  by 
k  to  their  poor  friends  and  relations,  on  whom  the  cost  of 
maintaining  them  is  frequently  a  heavy  charge,  but  of 
which  the  benefits  will  appear  far  more  important,  when 
considered  with  reference  to  the  comfort  of  the  blind  them* 
selves,  and  to  the  effect  which  iiabits  of  industry  must  ne- 
cessarily produce  on  their  feelings  and  general  character. 
It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  conceive  any  two  situations  in  the 
infinite  varieties  of  civilized  life,  more  different  from  each 
other,  in  respect  to  happiness,  than  the  condition  of  a  blind 
person  with  his  faculties  benumbed  by  sloth,  and  his  spirits 
depressed  by  the  consciousness  of  being  a  burthen  to  those 
about  him,  and  that  of  the  same  individual  engaged  in  con- 
stant employment,  and  feeling  that  he  contributes,  by  his 
daily  occupation,  to  the  comforts  of  tho  family  of  which  he 
forms  a  part 

^^  Subscriptions  were  first  solicited  for  the  institution  in 
the  month  of  December  1799 ;  but  so  much  time  was  un- 
avoidably spent  in  procuring  a  proper  place  for  the  school, 
in  providing  accommodations  for  the  reception  of  the  pu- 
pils, and  in  other  necessary  (Arrangements,  that  very  few  ad- 
missions could  take  place  till  towards  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  But  from  the  progress  made  in  the  several  trades, 
since  that  time,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the  in- 
vitation will  answer  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its 
friends. 

^'  The  benefits  of  this  institution  are  extended  to  both 
aezesy  who  are  completely  cloathed,  boarded,  lodged,  and 
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instructed  by  the  society;  day  scholars  are  ^o  admittedfj 
who  come  in  the  morning  and  return  home  in  the  evenings 
being  allowed  dinner  al  the  school;  the  committee  are  ob-> 
liged  to  be  particularly  strict  in  their  enquiries,  into  the  cha- 
racter and  former  habits  of  life  of  scholars  of  this  descrip- 
tion, as  for  want  of  better  accommodation  in  the  presenC 
premises,  the  day  scholars  are  employed  in^  the  same  work- 
shop with  the  other  pupils,  and  the  care  of  the  committee 
extends  as  well  to  the  moral  and  religious  principles  of 
those  admitted  into  tlie  school,  as  to  their  skill  in  manu- 
facture. 

"  The  articles  at  present  manufactured  in  the  school,  are 
shoemaker^s  thread,  fine  and  coarse  thread,  window  sasb- 
line,  and  clothes-line,  (of  a  peculiar  construction,  and 
made  on  a  machine  adapted  to  the  use  of  blind  persons,)  by 
the  females;  and  window  and  sash-line,  clothcs>line,  ham- 
pers and  wicker  baskets,  by  the  males;  of  these  the  thread 
is  regularly  disposed  for  shoemaking  as  fast  as  it  can  be 
made.  A  large  quantity  of  the  fine  thread  has  been  wove^ 
by  order  of  the  committee,  into  cloth,  of  good  quality, 
specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the  school,  and  the  coarse 
is  worked  up  into  the  clothes-line  and  window  sash-line.  In 
the  manufacture  of  these  ditferent  kinds  of  line,  a  very  ma- 
terial improvement  has  taken  place,  and  specimens  of  that 
article  have  been  approved  of  by  architects  of  the  first  emi- 
nence in  their  profession.  The  sale  of  baskets  at  the  school 
has  very  much  increased,  and  orders  aire  constantly  executed 
by  the  pupils  to  a  great  extent:  a  large  assortment  of 
baskets  of  different  sorts  and  sizes,  are  always  kept  at  the 
school  for  sale,  so  well  made,  that  persons  inclined  to  pa- 
tronise the  charity,  will  experience  no  injury  or  inconve- 
nience by  taking  from  it  such  articles  in  that  way,  as  may  be 
wanted  from  time  to  time,  for  the  use  of  their  families. 

"  The  pupils  are  only  kept  in  the  school,  till  they  have 
attained  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  their  trade,  which,  iti 
general,  where  there  is  no  want  of  diligence  or  capacity^ 
will  be  in  about  two  years;  they  are  then  discharged,  to 
make  room  for  others,  with  a  portion  of  tlieir  earnings  bjr 
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way  of  encouragement,  and  a  set  of  tools;  and  many  have 
already  been  returned  to  their  friends  grateful  for  the  in- 
struction  they  have  received,  duriag  their  continuance  in  the 
school,  in  religion  and  morality,  and  qualified  by  the  skill 
they  have  acquired  there,  to  contribute  in  a  great  degree 
towards  their  maintenance. 

^'  If  the  party,  on  whose  behalf  application  is  made,  be 
chargeable  to  the  parisiai,  it  is  required,  that  such  parish 
shall  contribute  a  weekly  allowance  towards  his  maintenance 
in  the  school;  and  if  the  parish  be  at  a  distance  iirom  town, 
that  some  respectable  housekeeper  in  or  very  near  London 
shall  become  responsible  for  the  regular  payment  of  the  sum 
stipulated.    It  is  ^Iso  expected,  in  all  cases,  that  some  re- 
spectable person  resident  in  or  very  near  London,  shall  en- 
gage to  take  the  pupil  back  again,  when  discharged  from 
the  school,  either  in  consequence  of  being  sufficiently  in- 
structed, or  on  account  of  misconduct,  or  for  any  other 
cause,  and  likewise  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  burial,  if 
he  dies  there.     It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  cases  of 
extreme  indigence  are  not  those,  in  which  admission  into 
this  school  is  likely  to  be  of  most  use,  for  when  the  pupil  i$ 
dismissed,  the  value  of  the  instruction  he  has  received,  must 
entirely  depend  upon  the  means  he  may  possess  of  putting 
in  practice  the  art  in  which  he  has  been  instructed,  and  un* 
less  his  friends  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  furnish  him,  with  9 
constant  supply  of  materials  for  the  regular' exercise  of  the 
skill  he  may  have  acquired,  the  society  will  have  taught, 
and  he  will  have  learned  to  very  little  purpose. 

'*  Such  are  the  nature  and  present  state  of  the  School  for 
the  Indigent  Blind  ;  a  charity,  which,  it  may  be  hoped, 
will,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  conducted  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  and  prove,  in  no  slight  degree,  the  means  of  bet^ 
tering  the  condition  and  increasing  the  comforts  of  a  portion 
of  the  community,  whose  claims  to  compassion  and  assist- 
ance cannot  be  disputed.  Those  who  may  be  desirous  of 
seeing  to  what  extent  the  situation  and  faculties  of  the  blind 
are  capable  of  improvement,  may  easily  satisfy  themselves 
iM)  that  head  by  visiting  the  present  school,  which  will  at  all 
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times  be  readily  shewn  to  them  . — they  need  not  be  appre* 
liensive  of  meeting  there  with  any  thing  which  can  shock 
their  feelings,  or  give  rise  to  melancholy  reflections :— they 
will  not  find  the  pupils  sitting  (as  is  commonly  the  case  with 
the  blind),  in  listless  indolence,  or  brooding  in  silence  over 
their  own  defect^,  and  their  inferiority  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind; but  they  will  behold  a  number  of  individuals,  of  a 
class,  hitherto  considered  as  doomed  to  a  life  of  sorrow  and 
discontent,  not  less  animated  in  their  amusements  during 
the  hours  of  recreation,  and  far  more  cheerfully  attentive  to 
their  work  in  those  of  employment,  than  persons  possessed 
of  sight.'* 

Lower  down,  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  is  situated  n 
building,  the  objeft  of  erecting  which,  blended  the  purposes 
of  charity,  industry,  and  police;  in  fact  the  institution  to 
which  it  is  appropriated,  is  that  of  true  benevolence.  The 
Philanthropic  Society. 

This  society  was  instituted  in  the  year  1788,  and  incor- 
porated  in  1806,  by  the  name  and  stile  of  "  The  President, 
Vice  Presidents,  Treasurer,  and  Members  of  the  Philan- 
thropic Society."  Its  object  is  to  give  a  good  education, 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  an  honest  livelihood  to  some, 
who  must  otherwise  set  out  in  life  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  disadvantage;  and  who,  if  not  protected  and  in- 
structed by  this  charity,  would  probably  fall  into  bad  hands, 
and  become  the  wretched  pupils  of  vice  and  profligacy. 

The  children  taken  under  the  care  of  this  society,  are 
either  the  offspring  of  convicted  feIons>  or  such  as  have 
themselves  been  engaged  in  criminal  practices. 

The  former,  have  probably  been  contaminated  by  the  sen- 
timents and  example  of  the  parent  before  his  conviction,  and 
are,  at  all  events,  involved  in  his  disgrace. 

Those  of  the  second  class,  viz.  those  who  have  them- 
selves  been  criminal,  have  also  strong  claims  on  the  com- 
passion of  the  charitable:  it  frequently  happens,  that  very 
berious  offences  are  committed  at  an  age,  which  does  not  al- 
low of  their  being  followed  by  legal  punishment;  in  such 
cases,  th6  offender^  hardened  by  detection,  perhaps  pub- 
licly 
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licly  disgraced,  must  become  thenceforward  the  companion 
of  the  vicious  and  dishonest,  for  with  persons  of  that  de- 
scription, will  he,  under  such  circumstances,  be  most  in- 
clined to  associate,  and  by  such  only  will  he  then  be  re- 
ceived. In  this  situation  are  such  children,  as  have  been 
carried  before  a  magistrate  for  theft  or  fraudulent  practices, 
and  have  been  discharged,  not  in  consequence  of  any  doubt 
respecting  their  guilt,  but  either  for  want  of  complete  legal 
evidence,  or  through  the  unwillingness  of  the  injured  party 
to  bring  them  to  trial;  or  children  who,  after  being  tried 
and  convicted,  have  been  recommended  to  the  care  of  the 
society,  as  fitter  subjects  for  the  discipline  of  education, 
than  for  the  vengeance  of  the  law.  There  are  some  within 
its  walls,  upon  whom,  (though  sentenced  to  transportation 
or  death)  the  law  must  have  taken  its  course,  if  the  institu- 
tion bad  not,  by  preparing  an  asylum  for  the  offender  when 
pardoned,  afforded  to  the  crown  an  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising mercy,  without  endangering  the  public  safety. 

The  society  has,  for  the  reception  'of  the  children  taken 
under  its  care,  an  house  at  Bermondsey,  called  *^  The  Re- 
form;" a  large  manufactorjr  in  St.  George's  Fields,  for  the 
hoys ;  and  a  spacious  building,  adjoining  to  the  manufactory, 
for  the  girls. 

This  is  an  institution,  in  the  support  of  which  the  im- 
pulse  of  the  heart  will  be  found  to  act  in  concurrence  with 
the  suggestions  of  the  understanding,  and  the  dictates  of  the 
soundest  policy. 

The  effect  of  this  institution  is  to  convert  persons,  who, 
by  their  birth  or  in  their  infancy,  are  become  outlaws,  as  it 
were,  and  rebels  to  Society,  into  good  subjects  and  in- 
dustrious members  of  the  community;  an  effect  of  which, 
considered  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  it  is  not  easy 
to  compute  the  advantage.  The  value  of  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals, trained  up  to  honest  industry,  may  be  easily  esti* 
mated  ;  but  who  shall  calculate  what  is  saved  to  the  public, 
by  stopping,  in  the  beginning  of  their  career,  those  who 
must  otherwise  seek  a  livelihood  by  fraud  or  violence,  and. 
5  plunder 
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plunder  for  subsistence  until  they  can  be  overtaken  by  the 
slow  and  reluctant  hapd  of  criminal  justice? 

The  rtuipber  of  children  within  the  society's  walls  at  pre- 
sent, are  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  boys,  (of  whom  fif- 
teen are  in  the  Reform,  and  one  hundred  and  six  in  the  ma- 
nufactory), and  forty-eight  girls. 

In  the  Chapel,  the  erection  of  which  cost  7831/.  16^.  \0d. 
is  a  good  organ,  which  cost  976/.  7^.  Hd.  The  windows 
have  stained  glass,  put  up  at  the  expence  of  one  of  the 
vice-presidents. 

At  the  bottodd  of  Prospect  Place,  are  The  Fishmongers 
Almshouses.  The  most  antieijt  is  St.  Peter's  Hospital; 
the  entrance  to  which  is  by  a  pair  of  iron  gates,  opening  to 
the  centre  of  a  lofty,  but  irregular  building,  composed  of 
two  quadrangles,  a  hall  and  a  chapel.  To  the  south  of 
these  is  the  foundation  of  Mr.  James  Hulbert,  a  liveryman 
of  the  company,  in  1719.  The  statue  of  that  gentleman, 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  sjquare. 

It  appears  that  the  fishmongers  Company  erected  St. 
Peter's  Hospital  by   virtue  of  letters  patent  granted  by 
James  I.  in  1618,  for  the  reception  of  several  of  their  poor 
members   who  had   pensions  bequeathed   to   them  by  the 
wills  of  the  more  opulent  members.     Thirteen  of  the  pen* 
sinners  were  beadsmen  and  aged  women,  who  received  from 
the  year  15.13,  the  sum  of  eight- pence  per  week,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bequest  of  Sir  Thomas  Knes worth,  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  Fishmongers  company.     Sir  Thomas  Hunt» 
in  1615,  had  left  20/.  \0s.  per  annum  towards  the  support 
of  six  antient  poqr  men  and  women ;  and  JVIr.  Richard  Ed- 
munds had  beqiie^tbcd,  in  1620,  an  annual  sum  of  6/.  to* 
wards  the  maintenance  of  two  poor  persons;  which  number 
of  twenty- one  pensioners,   with  one  added    by  the  com-r 
pany,  were  all  placed  ip  this  hospital:  there  were  also  adde4 
^n  jmnuity  of  28/.  in  conseqijence  of  the  wills  of  Sir  Johi| 
Leman,  Sir  John  Gayer,  &c. 

The  twenty-two  alms  people  who  inhabit  this  part  of  the 
f^I^ic,  have  each  two  rooms,  and  an  allowance  of  3^.  per 

week. 
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week,  155.  at  Christmas,  a  chaldron  of  coals,  and  a  gown 
yearly;  and  one  of  the  pensioners,  who  reads  prayers  in  the 
chapel,  has  an  additional  annual  allowance. 

Twenty  poor  men  and  women,  are  accommodated  in 
Mr.  Hulbert's  almshouses  with  two  neat  rooms,  an  allowance 
of  Ss.per  week,  a  chaldron  of  coals,  lOs.  at  Christmas,  and 
a  gown  every  year. 

Newington  Butts,  extends  from  the  end  of  Southwark 
to  Kennington  Common,  and  is  said  to  have  received  tlie 
name  of  Butts  from  the  exercise  of  shooting  at  but  is  ^  an- 
tiently  much  practised  here,  and  in  other  towns  of  England, 
to  fit  men  to  serve  as  archers. 

Though  this  place  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Domesday 
Book,  a  church  at  Walworth  is  mentioned;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable, -but  that  upon  the  removal  of  that  church  to 
another  situation,  the  houses  by  which  it  was  soon  sur- 
rounded took  the  name  of  N^etoriy  and  by  corruption 
Newington. 

The  only  manor  in  the  parish  is  that  of  Walworth,  called 
in  the  above  record,  Waleorde,  which  at  that  period  was 
held  by  Bainardus,  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  to 
whom  it  bad  been  given  by  Nithardus,  jester  to  king  Ed- 
mund, who  had  bestowed  it  on  him ;  but  in  the  reign  of 
St.  Edward,  having  determined  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  he  had  obtained  a  licence  from  that  monarch  to  rest 
it  in  the  monks.  It  was  then  worth  3/.  and  in  1291  was 
taxed  at  10/.  It  now  belongs  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Canterbury. 

It  is  not  improbable  but  that  this  was  the  birth  place  of 
the  famous  Sir  William  Walworth,  lord  mayor  of  London. 

The  church  of  St.  Mary,  Newington,  was  rebuilt,  on  a 
larger  scale,  but  on  the  same  inconvenient  spot,  by  the 
side  of  a  great  road,  in  1793.  It  has  in  its  church-yard  a 
remarkable  tomb  raised  over  the  body  of  William  Allen, 
a  young  man  killed  by  the  firing  of  the  soldiers  at  the  time 
that  John  Wilkes  was  in  the  King's  Bench  prison.  There 
are  several  singular  inscriptions  round  the  tomb. 

The 
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The  parsompre  is  an  antient  building  of  great  cnriosityy 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  moat,  over  which  there  are  four 
bridges. 

Rectors  of  Eminence.  Nicholas  Lloyd,  compiler  of 
a  Dictionar\".  Dr.  Samuel  Horsley,  afterwards  bishop  of 
St.  David's,  of  Rochester,  and  of  St.  Asaph ;  a  learned 
prelate,  and  a  6rm  defender  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church 
of  England. 

Passing  through  the  hamlet  of  Walworth,  the  road  lined 
by  elegant  mansions,  we  arrive  at  Camberwell,  in  Surrey, 
two  miles  from  London,  an  extensive  parish,  including 
Peckham  and  Dulwich.  Its  village  reaches  through  a  con- 
siderable extent;  and  the  parish  contains  the  ipanors  of 
Camberwell  Buckingham's,  Milkwcll,  Camberwell  Frerne, 
Dowdale's,  Camberwell,  Colde  Abbey,  and  DcptforJ  Strond; 
part  of  the  latter  being  in  this  parish. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Giles,  appears  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  the  date  1520,  ap- 
pearing in  the  east  window  of  the  north  aisle.  Some  of  the 
monuments  are  curious,  particularly  those  of  the  Mus. 
champs,  who  came  to  England  with  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  resided  at  Peckham;  of  the  antient  family  of 
Scott^  one  of  whom  was  appointed  a  baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  1332,  and  whose  descendant  married  archbishop 
Cranmer's  widow.  On  the  ground  are  the  following  lines  on 
one  of  this  family : 

Here  might  be  praises,  but  he  nesds  not  thetn ; 
Such  pulFs  the  Yirtuous  and  the  dead  contcmD, 
For  such  are  better  pleased  good  to  be, 
Than  to  be  called  so :  and  such  was  he. 
This  then  for  ostentation  raise  we  not, 
Nor  oat  of  fear  his  worth  should  be  forgot; 
Bat  that  the  readers  and  the  passers-by, 
Reflecting  on  the  shrine  of  death  an  eye, 
May  mind  their  own— so  neithsr  will  the  cost 
Seem  vain,  nor  the  beholder's  labour  lost. 

In  the  year  1786,  this  church,  on  account  of  being  too 
small  for  the  accommodation  of  a  large  congregation,  un- 
derwent 
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As  thhr  picturesque  hill  commands  the  most  gratifying 
views,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  shtp-^^ 
ping  in  the  Thames  are  conspicuous,  it  may  be  agreeable 
to  see  delineated  the  more  striking  circumstances  of  a  place, 
occasionally  visited  by  persons  of  taste  and  cuViosity. 

The  garden  is  an  oblong  square  of  about  an  acre,  situated 

on  the  ioudi  side  of  the  dwelling  house,  and  enclosed  by  a 

wall,  well  covered  with  fruit-trees,  and  the  extremities  or<» 

nameated  with  shrubberies.     In  the  upper  part  is  a  statue 

of  Urania,  supporting  a  globe,  and  a  dial,  with  this  in* 

scription. 

Post  est  occasio  calra. 

[<<  Time  U  bald  behmdy'^  or,  <<  Take  Time  by  ike  Forelock.^''] 

Near  this  is  a  group  in  statuary,  representing  the  Fates ; 
Lartho  holding  the  spindle,  and  pulling  the  thread,  which 
Lachesis  winds  up.  Atropos  in  a  kneeling  posture  extends 
the  right  hand,  holding  an  open  scissars,  intent  upon  imme* 
diately  dividing  the  thread,  figurative  of  human  life:  on 
the  back  ground  appears  Hygein,  the  priestess  of  health, 
near  a  column  encircled  by  a  serpent,  the  emblem  of  medi-* 
cine  and  of  renovated  life,  and  laying  hold  of  the  hand  of 
Atropos,  prevents  the  fatal  division  of  the  thread. 

At  the  lower  extremity  of  the  garden  is  a  figure  of  Con* 
templation,  standing  on  a  stone  pedestal;  bearing  this  &>•' 
scription  from  the  Psalmbt: 

O  JeuoitaI 
Qaam  ampla  sunt  tua  opera ! 
Qaam  sapieater  ea  fecisti ! 
Quam  plena  est  terra  possessione  takX 

[0  Lord! 
How  ntamfold  are  TJiy  Korks  ! 
How  tmely  hast  Thou  formed  them  ; 
How  full  is  the  earth  of  Thy  riches!'} 

Adjoining  tp  the  east  wall  is  the  kitchen  garden,  of  about 
half  an  acre  in  extent.  Over  the  entrance  from  the  pleasure 
garden  is  a  figure  of  Flora,  standing  on  a  pedestal. 

Above  the  kitchen  garden  are  the  wash-house,  laundry, 
brewhouse,  and  other  offices.     The  left  or  eastern   wall 

of 
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of  this  garden  opens  into  the  tucceasion  garden^  enriched 
/also  with  wall  and  other  fruit  trees,  and  enclosing  the  me- 
lonary,  and  gardener's  apartments.  The  lower  extremity 
.opens  into  the  arbustum,  through  which  a  walk  of  nearly  a 
mile  in  extent  is  carried  under  the  shade  of  upwards. of  one 
Jiundrcd  fruit  trees.  On  the  borders  of  this  walk  grow 
^boiit  four  hundred  European  plants,  placed  in  succ^ssioii 
agreeably  to  the  Linnean  classification,  and  lettered  in  le- 
igible  characters^  a  catalogue  of  which  is  preserved.  The 
4valk  is  continued  to  an  open  portico,  supported  by  eight 
^mall  columns ;  in  the  centre  is  a  piece  of  marble  statuary, 
representing  Cupid  Hermaphrodite  asleep.  From  the  por- 
Iticp  the  erbustum  tends  northward  to  a  circular  temple  or 
observatory;  whence  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country  is 
presented,  combined  with  that  of  London,  and  its  neigh- 
bouring  villages :  as  well  as  of  the  Thames,  and  its  floating 
forest  of  ships. 

.  The  temple  is  supported  by  the  trunks  of  eighteen  oak 
trees;  round  each,  ivy,  virgin's  bower,  honey-suckles,  ov 
other  climbing  shrubs  entwine  their  foliage,  and  meet  at 
their  :Summits  in  the  style  of  festoons.  The  outside  of  the 
base  is  ornamented  with  busts  in  statuary  4narble,  of  Ceres, 
Pomona,  Cleopatra,  Marc  Antony,  Alexander,  and  various 
others.  Within  is  contained  the  mechanical  instruments  of 
the  late  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  models  in  cork,  by  Dubourg, 
representing  the  Tempk^  of  Fortune  in  Rome ;  the  Sybils 
temple  (or  of  Vesta)  near  Tivdi;  the  triumphal  arch  of 
Titus  in  Rome;  Virgil's  tomb  at  Pausilippo  near  Naples; 
sepulchres  of  Plautius  near  Tivoli ;  of  the  Scipio  family  in 
Borne;  and  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  in  Rome;  the 
Temple  of  Health,  in  Rome;  and.  Stone  Henge,  on  Sa- 
lisbury Plain. 

Hence  is  seen  the  apiary,  consisting  of  sixty -four  hives, 
each  of  which  is  distinguished  in  legible  ckasacters,  by  the 
name  of  some  kingdom,  or  independent  natioQ,  commenc- 
ing witji  the  north  of  Europe,,  afterwards  including  Asia, 
Afirica,  and  America,  and  concluding  with  the  great  Eoro* 
pean  islands. 

G  2  From 
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From  the  temple,  the  arbastum  winds  towards  the  front 
of  the  dwelling  bouse,  and  leads  to  the  cold  bath,  formed 
in  a  natural  excaration  of  the  ground ;  and  flowing  inees- 
rsantly,  is  conveyed  into  a  bason ;  near  which  the  arbustum 
passes,  through  the  serpentine,  into  Shakspeare's  walk, 
where  a  statue  of  the  poet  is  placed,  under  a  thatched 
shed,  supported  by  the  trunks  of  eight  oak  trees,  with  the 
branches  cropped,  and  bearing  evergreen  climbing  shrubs. 
Facing  this  statue  b  a  reservoir  of  water,  well  stored  with 
fish,  and  its  banks  are  embellished  with  shrubbery,  which  is 
continued  along  the  walk,  till  the  cottage  opens  to  view, 
supported  by  the  trunks  of  eighteen  trees,  entwined  with 
climbing  evergreens  to  their  summits,  and  there  meeting  in 
festoons* 

Within  this  range  of  oak  columns,  is  the  sitting  room, 
which  in  consequence  of  its  Jess  dimensions,  admits  of  a 
walk  between  it  and  the  oak  trunks,  and  exhibits  the  form 
of  a  colonnade.  Fronting  these  are  the  figures  of  two  dra« 
gons,  the  supporters  of  the  city  arms,  which  were  removed 
hither  when  the  Guildhall  of  London  was  new  fronted  in  the 
year  1790.  Facing  the  cottage  is  a  statue  of  Venus  rifing 
from  the  water,  by  Locatelli,  and  over  the  door  a  represent 
tation  in  alto-relievo  of  the  history  of  Acis  and  Galatea  iii 
statuary  marble. 

The  fountain  which  fronts  the  cottage  is  supplied  by 
pipes  under  ground,  from  an  ample  spring  issuing  from  the 
summit,  and  collecting  in  a  sheet  of  water,  or  canal,  and 
rising  through  the  centre  of  an  elegant  composition  in  Port* 
land  stone,  forms  the  jet  d*eau,  or  fountain,  already  no^ 
iiced,  which  afterwards  falling  into  this  reservoir,  preserves 
it  in  continual  agitation. 

From  this  scenery,  a  walk  leads  to  the  canal  or  sheet  of 
water  just  mentioned,  which  is  surrounded  with  cedars, 
pines,  laurels,  and  other  evergreens.  The  spring,  sopJ 
plying  this  canal,  through  a  vase  on  which  reclines  a  naiad 
in  ornamental  stone,  gives  the  name  of  Camberwell  to  Aq 
village  so  palled. 

Tb« 
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The  Dwelling  House,  is  a  plain  structure,  consisting 
of  six  rooms  on  the  {ground  floor,  and  of  four  on  each 
above;  the  front  contains  three  emblematical  fif^res,  in 
alto-relievo,  cast  in  artiBcial  stone,  representing  Liberalitif 
on  the  east  end  of  the  house,  and  Plenty  on  the  west ;  the 
centre  exhibits  Floruj  holding  in  each  hand  a  festoon  of 
flowers,  the  right  resting  on  a  pedestal. 

The  windows  on  the  second  story  are  faced  with  an  open 
screen  of  iron  balustrades ;  the  top  of  the  iront  and  each 
wing  are  capped  with  balustrades  of  artificial  stone,  and  the 
extremities  of  the  wings  ornamented  with  sphinxes. 

The  entrance  of  the  dwelling  house,  on  the  extremity  of 
the  wing  facing  the  east,  opens  into  the  hall,  which  is  thirty 
feet  in  length,  by  twenty-six  feet  in  breadth ;  it  is  orna« 
mented  with  Chinese  figures,  and  tables  in  Chiola,  There  is 
also  an  original  painting  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada, which,  since  the  conflagration  of  Coudry  House,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  only  one  of  that  interesting  event. 

The  Library  and  Museum  occupy  the  western  wing* 
The  former  is  thirty-nine  feet  in  length,  and  twenty  iu 
breadth,  divided  into  sixteen  compartments,  with  a  bust 
over  each,  of  some  distinguished  personage,  cbaracterbtic 
of  the  particular  science. 

At  each  end  of  the  library  is  a  chimney-piece,  finished  in 
artificial  stone:  that  at  the  east  end  has  the  entablature  sup- 
ported by  the  figures  of  Faith  and  Hope,  in  alto-relievo; 
the  tablet,  Charity ;  the  friezes,  wheat-ears  in  flutes ;  the 
block,  doves,  (Holy  Spirit)  on  a  Glory.  The  entablature 
at  the  west  end  is  supported  by  Flora  and  Pomona;  the 
tablet,  a  Grecian  wedding;  the  friezes,  wheat-ears  in  flutes; 
blocks,  bow  and  quiver  on  a  myrtle  wreath. 

The  library  contains  about  six  thousand  volumes  of 
books:  cabinets  of  shells,  insects,  and  various  subjects  of 
natural  history;  the  specimens  of  woods  and  of  ambers  are 
extensive  and  valuable,  as  well  as  the  colle3;ion  of  en- 
gravings, catalogues  of  which  are  preserved  for  infpefiion  ; 
tt^  bortus  siccus,  or  collection  of  dried  plants,   occupy 
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sixty  volumes.     The  orrery  constructed  by  Ferguson^  i»in 
this  apartment,  with  other  philosophical  instruments. 

On  the  south  front  of  the  dwelling-house,  are  represen- 
tations of  the  Seasons  in  alto  relievo. 

Spring — a  naked  boy  sitting,  holding  in  the  left  hand  a 
basket  of  flowers,  on  one  side  the  zodiac  sign,  Aries. 
Summer— a  boy  kneeling,  holding  a  drop  of  fruit;  the  zo* 
tliac  sign,  Libra.  Autumn — a  boy  lying  among  wheat, 
with  a  sickle  in  one  hand;  zodiac  sign,  Cancer.  WngTER 
—-a  boy  putting  on  skates;  the  zodiac  sign,  Capricorn. 

On  the  other  wing,  forming  the  outside  southern  wail  of 
the  hatl,  are  the  following  tablets  also  in  alto-relievo. 

Arts— Music,  painting,  and  architecture.  Commercx— • 
Neptune  and  Triton,  joining  plenty  and  wealth;  ships  on 
the  back  ground.  Peace  and  Plenty— Olive  branch  and 
cornucopia.  Woollev  Manufacture— Loom  and  sheep. 
Sovereignty  of  the  Laws — Uniting  liberty  and  military 
power.  Truth— unveiling  herself,  and  Prudence  holding 
a  mirror. 

In  the  centre  of  these  is  placed,  a  large  tablet^  repre- 
sienling  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt,  which  appears  at  a 
distance,  and  forms  the  back  ground,  skirted  by  a  palm. 
The  principal  figure  is  the  Isis  of  Sais,  and  on  each  side  is  a 
;sphinx,  emblematic  of  mystery  ;  under  the  Isis  is  a  serpent, 
representing  eternity,  in  a  circular  form,  including  the  foU 
lowing  inscription : 

Era 

EIMI  HAN  TO  rErONOS 
KAI  ON,  KAI  ESOMENON, 
KAl  TON  EMON  nEHAON 

OYAEis  nn  eNHTON 

ATTEKAArrEN. 

\J^  I  am  whatever  is^  or  has  bcen^  or  zcill  be ;  and  no  mortal 
has  hitherto  dravon  aside  my  vei/."] 

The  library  opens  by  a  glass  door  into  the  garden  through 
the  green-house ;  and  by  another  door  into  the  museuoi  or 
repository  for  natural  history  and  other  curiosities.  The 
marble  chimney-piece  in  this  room  is  carved  in  shells,  equal 
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to  fine  natural  specimens,  with  a  centre  tablet  representing 
a  water  nymph  ;  and  on  each  side  is  a  cabinet  of  medals 
and  coins.  ^ 

A  splendid  collection  of  ores  and  minerals  occupies  two 
sides  of  this  museum,  catalogues  of  which  are  kept  for  in- 
spection. The  specimens  of  Cornu  Ammonis  are  likewise 
very  consideral)le,  as  well  as  those  of  fossils  in  an  adjoining 
room  or  smaller  museum. 

The  chaste  and  elegant  poet,  the  late  John  Scott,  Esq* 
upon  viewing  the  scenery  from  Grove  Hill,  which  a  clear 
day  exhibited,  produced  th«  following  descriptive  eulogy  ; 
which  evinces  at  the  same  time  the  sensibility  of  his  own 
heart : 

'^  Where  Grove  Hill  shows  thy  Tilla  fair, 
But  lately  there,  my  Friend,  with  thee 

'Twas  mine  the  tranqtiil  hour  to  share — 
The  social  hour  of  converse  free; 

To  mark  the  arrangcmeat  of  tiiy  ground, 

And  all  tiie  pleasing  prospect  round, 
Where,  while  we  gaz'd,  new  beauties  still  were  found. 

There,  as  the  impending  cloud  of  smoke 

Fled  various  from  the  varying  gale, 
Full  on  the  view  fresh  objects  broke 
Along  the  extensive  peopled  vale 
From  ancient  Lambeth's  west  extreme. 
To  Limehouse,  glittering  in  the  evening  beam. 

And  now  and  then  the  glancing  eye, 

Caught  glimpse  of  spots  remoter  still, 
Ob  Ilampstead's  street^clad  slope  so  high^ 

Or  Harrow's  far  coasptcaous  hill ; 
Or  eastward  waader'd  to  explore 
All  Puckham's  pleasant  level  o'er^ 
To  busy  I>eptford's  vessel-crowded  shore. 

Or  sought  that  sovthem  kHidscape's  bound. 

Those  swelling  mounts — one  smooth  and  green, 
And  one  with  oaken  coverts  crown'd. 

And  one  where  scattering  trees  are  seen. 
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*Twa»  these  with  sommer's  radiance  bright^ 
That  ga?e  my  earliest  youth  delight ; 
Of  rural  scenes  the  first  that  met  my  sight* 

That  business  with  fatiguing  cares^ 

For  this  delightful  scene  of  thine^ 
Such  scanty  store  of  moments  spares. 

Say,  Friend,  shall  I  for  thee  repine? 
Were  it  the  commerce  of  the  main, 
Or  culture  of  the  teeming  plain. 
From  blame  or  pity  I  should  scarce  refrain. 

But  O !  to  alleTiate  human  woes. 

To  banish  sickness,  banish  pain. 
To  giye  the  sleepless  eye  lepose. 

The  nerveless  arm  its  strength  again  ^ 
From  parent  eyes  to  dry  the  tear. 
The  wife's  distressful  thought  to  cheer. 
And  end  the  husband's  and  the  lotcr's  fear. 

Where  want  sits  pining,  faint  and  ill, 
To  lend  thy  kind  unpurchas'd  aid. 
And  hear  the  exertions  of  thy  skill 

With  many  a  grateful  blessing  paid — 
^is  luxury  to  the  feeling  heart, 
Beyond  what  social  hours  impart. 
Or  nature's  beauteous  scenes,  or  curious  works  of  art'^ 

For  this  full  account  of  so  enchantincr  a  spot  no  apology 
will  be  thought  necessary  ;  we  shall  only  add,  that  the  rev, 
Mr.  Maurice,  the  celebrated  author  of  Indian  Antiquities^ 
wrote  a  poem  entitled  Grave  IJiU,  where  the  scenery  above 
described  is  delineated  with  equal  elegance  and  simplicity. 
The  following  lines,  therefore,  from  this  charming  piece 
will  constitute  an  appropriate  conclusion : 

<^  Such  are  the  soft  enchanting  scenes  display'd^ 
In  all  the  blended  charms  of  light  and  shade, 
At  CamberwelPs  fair  grove,  and  yerdaiit  brow, 
The  loTcliest  Surry's  swelling  hills  can  show." 

The  descent  from  Dr.  Lettsom's  house  leads  to  Dulwich. 
The  first  mention  of  this  place  occurs  in  the  year  1127, 
when  it  was  given  by  Henry  I.  to  Bermondscy  Abbey,  and 
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contioued  in  the  possession  of  that  fraternity  till  their  disso- 
lation  by  Henry  VIII.  when  it  was  granted  to  Thomas 
Calton,  and  alienated  by  his  descendant  Sir  Francis  Calton, 
to  Edward  Alleyn,  Esq.*  in  the  fourth  year  of  James  I. 
it  was  at  that  time  of  the  annual  value  of  800/. ;  the  sum 
paid  by  Mr.  Alleyn  for  the  purchase  was  5000/. 

In  the  year  1614,  Mr.  Alleyn  began  to  erect  a  commo- 
dious building  for  an  hospital,  from  a  design  by  Inigo 
Jones;  and  having  with  some  difficulty  obtained  his  ma- 
jesty's letters  patent  for  settling  lands  on  it,  he  executed  a 
deed  of  trust,  by  which  he  conveyed  the  manor  of  Dulwich 
and  other  estates  to  the  use  of  the  college  for  ever. 

This  institution  he  named  The  College  of  God's  Gift  ; 
and  appointed  it  to  consist  of  a  master,  warden,  and  four 
fellows;  of  which  three  are  ecclesiastics,  and  the  fourth  an 
organist,  six  poor  men,  as  many  women,  all  of  whom  are 
enjoined  celibacy ;  and  twelve  boys,  who  2^re  educated  by  two. 
of  the  fellows  of  the  college. 

The  right  of  presentation  to  this  institution  he  vested  in 
three  parishes,  with  which  he  was  immediately  connected ; 
and  in  the  master,  warden,  and  fellows  of  the  college ;  thus 
distinguishing  them  into  four  separate  parties;  who  have 

*  Mr.  Edward  Alleyn  was  a  celebrated  actor  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  the  stage  from  a  very  early 
period  of  life,  and  had  acquired  such  a  comprehensive  knowledge  in  his 
profession,  that  Shakespeare  is  supposed  by  some,  to  have  formed  his  in- 
structions to  the  player  m  Hamlet,  from  hints  communicated  by  him ;  and 
from  observations  on  the  various  beauties  exhibited  in  the  diiferent  cha- 
racters which  he  sustained.  In  the  course  of  his  theatrical  pursuits  he  be* 
came  proprietor  of  the  Fortune  playhouse  in  Golden  Lane ;  where  he  per- 
formed with  a  company  under  his  own  engagement ;  and  sought  the  fa- 
vour of  the  public,  in  a  spirit  of  generous  emulation  and  opposition  to  our 
great  dramatic  bard.  He  was  likewise  master  of  his  majesty's  sports  of 
bull  and  bear  baiting ;  and  had  the  conduct  of  the  theatre  called  Paris 
Gardeoy  where  those  diversions  were  exhibited. 

Having  by  this  office,  by  the  profits  of  his  playhouse,  and  by  marriage^ 
accumulated  an  affluent  fortune,  he  settled  at  Dulwich ;  and  formed  the 
benevolent  plan  of  appropriating,  during  his  life,  the  property  he  had  ac- 
quired to  the  service  of  those  wliose  career  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as 
his  own. 
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each  the  right  of  intfoducing  an  equal  number  of  poor  per* 
sons,  to  partake  of  the  charity  of  the  founder.  The  pa- 
rishes are,  St.  Botolph  Bishopsgate^  where  be  was  born; 
that  part  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  now  formed  into  St. 
Luke,  Middlesex,  which  contained  the  Fortune  playhottse; 
and  St.  Saviour,  Southwark,  where  tlie  Bear-garden  was 
situated.  He  ordained,  that  the  churchwardens  of  these 
parishes  should  have  a  vote  in  tlie  concerns  of  tb^  college, 
under  the  title  of  Assistants ;  and  that  they  (hould  audit  the 
college  accounts  twice  ev)ery  year..  The  power  of  viaitatton 
he  assigned  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  plan  being  thus  completecf,  the  founder  passed  tfat 
remainder  of  his  life  in  a  kind  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the 
little  community  he  had  formed  ;  and  to  the  regulation  of  its 
future  domestic  concerns.  He  died  at  Dulwicli,  Noy.  21, 
1626,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in 
the  chapel  of  the  college,  without  any  further  memorial  thaa 
an  inscription  on  a  stone  in  the  pavement. 

The  benevolent  intention  of  the  founder  seems  to  be  com- 
pletely fulfilled,  in  the  prudent  administration  of  the  eoUegt 
concerns,  by  the  various  superiors  ;  whose  kind  attention  to 
the  happiness  of  the  society  is  acknowledged  by  those  who 
have  the  good  fortune  to  be  under  their  care*. 

The  institution  does  not  seem  to  have  originated  from  a 
vain  and  ostentatious  disposition,  but  from  a  mind  replete 
with  humanity  and  benevolence.  An  idle  tale  was  however 
propagated,  that  the  Devil  had  appeared  to  Alleyn  oq  thi 
stage,  and  frightened  him  into  this  act  of  charity.  Mr.  Oldyi, 
in  his  hfe  of  the  founder,  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  inU^ 

*  A  tradition  prevails  at  Dulwich,  that  the  soldiers  of  the  pftrHamaii* 
tary  army  were  suffered  by  their  officers  to  disturb  the  remains  of  thoie 
who  were  buried  there,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  leaden  coflini 
into  bullets.  From  this  may  be  inferred,  that  the  College  of  God*i  Gift 
underwent  a  similar  fate  with  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham^  at  the  time  the 
chair  of  the  astronomical  professor  was  filled  by  Sir  Christopher  Wrak 
When  one  of  his  friends  attempted  to  enter,  in  order  to  hear  the  lectura^ 
he  was  met  at  the  gate  by  a  man  with  a  gun  on  hif  shoulder,  who  told 
him,  that  he  might  spare  himself  the  trouble,  for  the  0(Ai^  was  r^/brmtt 
into  a  garrison. 
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ft  serious  refutation  of  the  ^arge ;  but  the  stoty  was  an  old 
one,  variously  applied  by  Pryrtne,  and  other  puritans, 
though  never  so  injudiciously  as  in  this  invidious  attack  on 
iSatan^s  sagacity. 

Mr.  Alleyn  left  behind  hitn  a  diary  of  transactions,  after 
the  foundation  of  the  college,  which,  in  the  following  ex- 
tract, as  well  as  iti  many  others  that  might  be  made,  ex- 
presses his  gratitude  for  the  ability  of  doing  good  to  those 
around  him. **  June  6th,  1620,  My  wife  and  I  acknow- 
ledged the  fine  at  the  Common  Pleas,  of  all  my  lands  to  the 
college.     Blessed  be  Gbd  that  has  lent  us  life  to  do  tt'^  * 

On  a  vacancy  in  any  department,  two  persons  are  chosen 
by  the  master  and  warden  of  the  college,  out  of  the  parish 
from  which  the  deceased  was  admitted :  these  draw  lots,  con- 
sisting of  two  pieces  of  paper,  in  one  of  which  is  written 
**  God's  Gift,**  t^hich  constitutes  the  successful  candidate. 
The  place  of  master  is  however  an  exception  to  the  above 
mode.  To  this  the  warden  succeeds;  and  he  must  take  it 
on  himself  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  death  of  the 
former  master,  and  must  appoint  the  Monday  fortnight  for 
the  election  of  his  successor ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
they  all  receive  the  sacrament,  in  token  of  their  unanimity; 
and  the  new  warden  provides  a  dinner  for  the  whole  college 
at  hh  own  expence. 

Ml*.  Alleyn  directed  that  the  offices  of  master  and  warden 
should  be  confined  to  ^^  the  blood  and  family  of  the  found- 
er ;**  but  if  the  family  should  become  extinct,  that  those 
oflBcers  should  be  chosen  from  persons  of  the  name  of  Al- 
leyn, or  AUen, 

*  Before  his  decease  the  founder  incoasideratdy  made  an  additional 
charge  on  the  estate^  towards  the  support  of  thirty  poor  persons,  for  whom 
he  had  erected  habitations  in  the  three  parishes  before-mentioned,  and  ux 
junior  chkunters  for  the  chapel,  forgetting  that  what  he  had  once  appro- 
priated, as  itdbfe  stated,  was  no  longer  at  his  own  disposal.  This  occa- 
mamd  an  unfMimate  litigation  between  the  heads  of  the  college  and  the 
officefs  of  the  three  parishes,  till  it  was  at  length  settled  in  fatour  of  t(i# 
college;  the  thirty  poor  persons  being  excluded  any  partioipation  in  tho 
eollege  estate,  but  flowed  the  privilege  of  being  the  only  tandidates  fat 
admisuoD  at  Dulwich. 
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On  the  death  of  one  of  the  poor  inhabitants,  the  furni- 
ture which  he  brought  with  him  is  sold,  and  the  money  be- 
ing divided  into  twelve  equal  shares,  is  distributed  among 
the  survivors ;  the  matron  who  has  the  care  of  the  boys, 
having  two  shares  for  her  portion.  When  the  boys  arrive 
at  a  proper  age,  they  are  either  sent  to  the  universities,  or 
placed  out  apprentices.  A  premium  of  ten  pounds  is  given 
with  each  of  the  latter ;  and  if  they  behave  well,  they  are 
presented  with  five  pounds  at  the  expiration  of  their  ser- 
vitude. 

The  letters  patent  for  the  institution  of  the  college  bear 
date  June  21,  1619;  the  deed  of  foundation  September  13. 
5n  the  same  year;  and  the  deed  of  uses  April  24,  1620. 

In  the  year  1686,  Mr.  William  Cartwright,  a  celebrated 
comedian  and  bookseller  in  Holborn,  gave  to  the  college, 
by  will,  his  collection  of  books,  pictures,  linen,  and  four 
hundred  pounds  in  money  ;  and  in  1776,  a  legacy  of  three 
hundred  pounds  was  left  to  the  college  by  lady  Falkland, 
which  was  placed  in  the  public  funds ;  and  the  interest  is 
divided  among  the  poor  brethren  and  sisters,  according  to 
the  will  of  the  donor. 

The  college  contains  a  small  library  of  books,  chiefly  the 
productions  of  our  own  language  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
sixteenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries. 
Amongst  these  was  a  collection  of  old  plays,  which  Mr. 
Garrick  obtained  of  the  college  by  an  exchange  of  modern 
publications.  The  plays  however  are  not  withdrawn  from 
the  public  use,  having  been  since  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum.  There  is  likewise  a  gallery  of  pictures,  the 
gifts  of  several  benefactors,  and  of  others  which  were 
left  by  the  founder.  Some  of  them  are  valuable  for  their 
merit ;  some  for  their  singularity ;  and  others  on  account 
of  their  being  authentic  portraits  of  remarkable  persons. 
Amongst  these  are,  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of 
king  James  I. ;  king  Charles  I.  and  his  queen  Henrietta 
Maria ;  James  duke  of  York  ;  a  portrait  said  to  be  that  of 
queen  Elizabetl),  but  the  authenticity  of  it  is  not  ascer- 
tained.   At  the  upper  end  of  the  gallery  is  a  collection  of 
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portraits  of  the  monarchs  of  England,  and  their  queens; 
among  which  is  one  of  Anne  Bolleyn,  which  is  considered  as 
genuine,  but  which  by  no  means  answers  the  idea  of  beauty 
usually  annexed  to  this  lady;  it  rather  agrees  with  the  ac- 
count  given  of  her  by  Saunders  the  Jesuit;  who  describes 
her  as  **  lean-visagcd,  long-sided,  gobber- toothed,  and  yel- 
low-complexioned."  We  quote  from  Dr.  Fuller,  who  stands 
forth  as  her  majesty's  champion,  and  enters  the  lists  in  de- 
fence of  her  beauty ;  but  as  the  former  of  these  authors  was 
a  bigoted  Catholic,  and  the  latter  a  zealous  Protestant,  the 
one  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  degrade,  and  the  other 
to  exalt  the  character  of  this  unfortunate  lady.  There  is 
also  a  whole-length  portrait  of  the  founder ;  and  another  of 
James  Alley n,  Esq.  a  cursitor  baron,  who  held  the  office  of 
master  of  the  college  several  years,  and  founded  an  addi- 
tional school  at  Dulwich,  for  the  education  of  children. 
Mr.  Cartwright^s  portrait  is  likewise  amongst  them,  as  is 
that  of  Burbage  the  actor,  painted  by  himself.  He  was  co- 
temporary  with  Shakespeare,  and  is  said  to  have  painted  the 
only  original  picture  of  him  now  extant.  Cartwrigbt  was 
the  FalstafF  of  Charles  the  Second's  time  *. 

Over  the  entrance  into  the  college  is  a  long  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, written  by  Mr.  James  Hume,  descriptive  of  Mr.  Al- 
leyn's  qualifications  and  benevolence. 

Dulwich  was  celebrated  a  few  years  since  for  its  me- 
dicinal water,  to  which  there  was  such  a  resort  of  company, 
that  the  master  of  the  house,  then  called  the  Green  Man, 
erected  a  handsome  room  for  their  accommodation.  In  this 
house  was  born  the  famous  Miss  Ann  Catley  f,  an  eminent 
vocal  performer  on  the  London  theatres.  The  wells  having 
/alien  into  disrepute,  the  house  was  occupied  for  some  time 
by  lord  Thurlow,  whilst  his  house  at  Knighf  s  Hill  was  re- 
building. The  fine  walk  opposite  this  house,  through  the 
woodsy  affords  from  its  top  a  noble  prospect:  but  this  is 
much  exceeded  by  that  from  a  hill  behind  the  house,  under 
a  tree,  called  The  Oak  of  Honour,  from  a  tradition  that 

*  Ellis's  Campagna  of  LondoD. 

t  Afterwards  the  wife  oi  general  Lascellcs. 
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queen  Elizabeth  was  used  often  to  repose  under  it.    DbU 
wich  is  thas  celebrated  by  the  ^sculapian  bard : 

Or  lose  the  world  amid  the  silTan  wilds 

Of  Dulwich,  yet  by  barbarous  arts  unspoil'd. 

The  seat-  of  the  late  lord  Thurlow,  called  Knight's 
Hill,  lies  in  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  between  Dulwich  and 
Norwood.  When  his  lordship  purchased  this  estate  of  the 
duke  of  St.  Alban's,  there  was  only  a  farm-house  upon  it, 
prhich  he  new- fronted;  building,  at  the  same  time,  some 
additional  apartments.  His  lordship  afterwards  took  the 
whole  down,  and  erected  the  present  mansion,  in  a  plain 
and  simple  style,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Holland, 
architect  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  This  house  is  the  first  that 
was  finished  throughout  with  the  new  invented  cone  fioor- 
ing.  The  upper  stories  exhibit  delightful  views  over  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  the  metropolis;  and  the  Thames  is  discernible, 
in  various  parts,  from  Chelsea  to  Gravesend. 

Peckham,  another  hamlet  of  the  parish  of  Camberwell, 
lies  in  the  road  to  Greenwich.     According  to  Domesday 
Book,  it  antiently  belonged  to  Battersea,  and  the  manor^ 
which  had  been  held  by  Alfred  of  Harold,  was  granted  by 
William  the  Conqueror  to  his  half-brother,  Odo,  bishop  of'    ' 
Baicux,  and  held  under  him  by  the  bishop  of  Lisieux.    This  '  «^ 
was  afterwards  divided  into  the  two  manors  of  Bredingbont    \ 
and  BasyngeSi     They  seem,  however,  to  have  been  latter^  .:* 
consolidated  and  sold  bj*  Edward  Eversfield,  who  had  maiw 
ried  the  heiress  of  the  family  of  Muschamp,  to  Sir  Thomas 
Bond,  in  1672.     This  gentleman  rebuilt  the  manor  house ii|   >j 
a  very  handsome  stile,  but  having  been  deeply  engag«4  W. 
the  pernicious  schemes  of  James  II.  he  was  obligo4  to  leu,r^ 
the  kingdom  with  bis  infatuated  sovereign ;  and  it  was  witb 
great  difficulty  ti)at  the  populace  were  hindered  from  de^ 
stroying  his  mansion. 

His  son  >Sir  Henry  Bond,  alienated  the  premises  to  Sir 
Thomas  Trevor,  afterwards  lord  chief  justice,  and  a  peer^ 
Lord  Trevor  made  it  his  occasional  residence,  and  after  bia* 
death  it  was  purchased  by  various  proprietors,  and  lield  of 
the  king,  as  of  his  castle  of  Dover. 

This 
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This  hamlet  contains  many  excellent  houses  belonging  to 
opulent  citizens,  and  places  of  worship  for  Dissenters.  Dr« 
Samuel  Chandler,  an  eminent  scholar,  and  dissenting  mi* 
Dister,  was  pastor  of  the  congregation  at  Peckham  in  1716. 
Here  and  in  Camberwell  are  annual  fairs,  whicii  are  miicli 
fosorted  to  firom  London. 

From  P^kham,  through  Camberwell  to  the  Kent  Road^ 
and  thence  to  the  Gravge  and  Neckincer  Roads,  leads  to 

RoTRBaHITHE. 

lo  the  Kent  Road,  near  New  Cross,  is  the  handsome 
viUii  of  JoHV  Rolls,  Esq.  the  front  of  which,  on  an  emi- 
nence next  the  road,  l)as  a  stately  appearance,  and  tlie 
mpartments  and  offices  are  elegant  and  convenient.  The 
•tair-case  is  of  a  peceliar  construction,  by  Mr.  Kaffield,  to 
every  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  mansion. 
The  grounds  are  finely  laid  out,  and  possess  the  additional 
gratification  to  the  owner,  that  they  were  made  out  from 
the  marsh  land  between  Kothcrhithe  and  Deptford. 

The  Grange  Road  is  rendered  worthy  of  notice  for  a 
place  of  public  entertainment,  denominated  Bermondsey 
Spa,  from  a  chalybeate  spring  discovered  here  in  1770. 
The  premises  had  been  famous  before  this  period  ;  they  had 
been  opened  as  tea  gardens  by  Mr.  Thomas  Keyse,  an  in- 
genious self-taught  painter,  who  exhibited  in  various  parts 
of  the  gardens  capital  specimens  of  his  pencil ;  among  the 
test  8  butcher's  shop  had  all  the  appearance  of  reality. 
The  great  resort  of  company  induced  Mr.  Keysc  to  procure 
a  licence  for  opening  his  gardens  with  musical  entertaia- 
meats  similarly  to  those  at  Vauxball.  His  plan  succeeded, 
and  his  ingenuity  suggested  various  improvements,  and 
among  eAers,  he  entertained  the  pubhc  with  an  excellent 
fepresentation  of  the  Siege  of  Gibrahar,  consisting  of  tran- 
spnrencim  and  fireworks,  constructed  and  arranged  by 
Mr.  Kejfse  himself;  the  height  of  the  rock  was  fifty,  and  the 
length  two  hundred  feet;  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  co- 
vering about  four  acres  of  ground. 
Mm  the  dstth  of  this  excellent  artist  and  mechanic,  Ber- 

mondsev 
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mondsey  Spa  was  rented  by  several  adventurers,  who  all 
failed,  and  the  premises  have  been  converted  to  other 
purposes. 

RoTHERHiTHE,  cooimonly  called  Rederiff,  was  antiently 
a  village  and  marsh,  to  the  south-east  of  London  ;  but  now 
forms  a  vast  suburb,  though  locally  situated  in  the  county 
of  Surrey.  It  is  said  that  the  trench  cut  by  Canute  the 
Great,  in  order  to  besige  the  metropolis,  began  in  this 
parish,  and  reached  to  Vauxhall.  The  channel  through 
which  the  river  was  turned  in  the  year  1 173,  for  the  purpose 
of  rebuilding  London  Bridge,  is  supposed  by  Stow  to  have 
taken  the  same  course. 

The  manor  belonged  to  the  abbot  of  Graces,  who,  with 
the  permission  of  Richard  II.  granted  it  to  the  priory  of 
Bermondsey,  being  then  valued  at  20/.  per  amium.  After 
its  suppression  it  was  seized  by  the  crown,  where  it  re- 
mained till  Charles  I.  granted  it  to  William  White,  and 
others.  In  1672,  it  was  in  the  possession  of  James  Cecil, 
earl  of  Salisbury.  It  ultimately  was  possessed  by  general 
Goldsworthy,  and  has  a  court  leet  and  court  baron. 

Such  parts  of  this  parish  as  are  next  the  river  are  well  in- 
habited by  masters  of  ships,  seafaring  people,  and  trades- 
men, depending  upon  navigation ;  and,  in  general,  the 
ground  is  covered  with  very  handsome  and  substantial 
buildings. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1765,  a  dreadful  (ire  broke  out  in  a 
mast-yard  near  the  church,  which  in  a  few  hours  consumed 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  six  houses.  It  also  burnt  the 
inside  of  a  brig ;  but  the  wind  driving  the  flames  from  the 
waterside,  no  other  damage  ^as  done  to  the  shipping.  The 
fire  was  occasioned  by  a  pitch-kettle  boiling  over.  Great 
contributions  were  made  in  London  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
ferers :  it  exceeded  the  sums  required  to  restore  their  losses. 

To  the  east  of  Princes  Street,  near  the  Thames  side, 
stands  the  parish  church  of 

St.  MARY,  ROTHERHITHE. 
TH|S  church  is  distinguished  from  others  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  by  the  name  of  the  place  in  which  it  is 

situated. 
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situated.  The  old  church  had  stood  above  two  hundred 
years,  when,  in  1736,  it  was  in  so  ruinous  a  condition  that 
the  inhabitants  applied  to  parliament  for  leave  to  pull  it 
down,  which  being  granted*,  the  present  structure  was 
finished  in  1739. 

This  ediBce  is  built  with  brick,  and  ornamented  with 
stone.  It  is  enlightened  by  a  double  range  of  windows,  and 
the  corners  both  in  the  tower  and  body .  are  strengtiiencd 
with  a  handsome  rustic.  The  tower,  in  which  are  eight 
bells,  consists  of  two  stages :  in  the  lower  are  a  door  and 
window;  in  the  upper  a  window  and  dial ;  and  the  whole  is 
terminated  by  a  balustrade,  from  which  rises  a  circular  bas« 
that  supports  a  kind  of  lanthom,  very  elegantly  constructed 
with  Corinthian  columns;  over  these  are  urns  with  flames; 
and  from  the  roof  of  this  lantborn  rises  a  well-constructed 
spire,  terminated  by  a  ball  and  fane.  This  church  is  a  rec- 
tory, in  the  gifk  of  a  lay  patron. 

The  only  monument  worthy  of  particular  notice  is  in  the 
church-yard,  with  the  following  inscription: 

^^  To  the  memory  of  Prince  Lcc  Boo,  a  native  of  the  Pelew, 
or  Pklas  Islands,  and  son  to  Abba  Thiille,  rupack  or  king  of  the 
istaad  6oa-roo-raa,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  27th  of  Ds- 
cember  1784,  aged  twenty  years ;  this  stoae  is  inscribed  by  the 
UonosraMe  East  India  Company,  ai  a  testimony  of  the  humane 
and  kind  treatment  afforded  by  his  father  to  the  crew  of  their  ship 
the  Antelope,  captain  Wilson,  which  was  wrecked  off  that  island 
in  At  night  of  the  0th  of  August,  1783. 

Stop,  reader,  stop,  let  Nature  daim  a  tear, 
A  Pfince  of  mine,  Lee  Boo,  lies  buried  here. 

An  account  of  this  amiable  prmce  is  given  in  Mr.  Keate's 
interesting  narrative  of  captain  Wilson^s  adventures  at  the 
Pelew  Islands. 

A  passage  under  the  Thames  is  now  (February  1808) 
forming  from  Rotherliithe  to  Limchouse,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  an  act  of  parliament,  and  the  management  of  Mr. 
R.  Trevctbick,  the  ingenious  inventor  of  an  ^*  improved 
steam  engine/*  one  of  which,  of  thirtj'-horse  power,  con- 

*  Stat.  ll.Gco.  II.  c.  13. 
^  Vol.  V.     No,  10  K  I  structcd 
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strueted  by  Harledine,  of  Bridgenorth,  in  Shropshire,  15 
erected  to  lift  the  water  which  drains  into  the  works.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  this  water  issues  from  the  drainage  of 
the  surrounding  country,  and  not  from  the  river  under 
which  it  passes ;  for  it  is  ascertained,  that  the  river  is  sus-^ 
tained  by  a  mass  of  clay,  impervious  to  water,  about  six- 
teen to  twenty  feet  in  thickness.  Under  this,  and  through 
which  the  tunnel  passes,  the  stratum  varies,  being  at  the 
entrance  a  running  sand,  towards  the  middle  a  hard  com- 
pact Kmestone  with  intermixture  of  iron-ore,  generally  in 
the  form  of  branches  of  trees,  yet  so  rich  with  iron^  as  to 
yield  80lb.  on  an  assay.  The  present  tunnel  is  intended  for 
foot  passengens  only,  to  be  of  an  elliptical  form,  eleven 
feet  diameter,  to  be  secured  by  cast  metal  segments,  so  as 
to  render  it  completely  water  tight.  The  passage  under  the 
river  is  about  six  hundred  feet,  which  will  be  lighted  with 
lamps  at  proper  distances;  the  passages  to  it  at  the  ends  are 
about  three  hundred  feet  each.  These  are  intended  to  re- 
main open,  though  at  the  entrance  of  the  archway  the 
height  of  the  walls  will  be  upwards  of  forty  feet.  The 
draining  way  under  the  river  is  effected,  the  time  which  it 
took  up  was  little  more  than  six  months.  It  is  conjectured 
that  the  archway  will  be  completed  in  a  year  from  the  pre* 
sent  date,  for  foot  passengers.  Thus  will  a  footway  be 
established  between  the  opposite  sides  of  this  important 
river,  where  a  bridge  would  have  ruined  the  navigation. 
Indeed  it  is  worth  considering  whether  this  principle  cannot 
be  put  in  practice  in  other  situations^  where  bridges  now 
appear  difEculties  to  the  accommodation  of  the  metropolis. 

Near  the  extremity  of  Rotherhithe  parish  are  the  docks 
for  the  Greenland  ships.  ^*  A  profitable  nuisance/'  says 
Pennant,  ^*  very  properly  removed  to  a  distance  from  the 
capital.''  The  great  dock  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
mouth  of  Canute's  canal  before  mentioned. 

We  now  enter  the  County  of  Kent,  atid  it  b  ne^ 
cessary  that  some  account  should  be  given  of  this  exten- 
sive district,  as  far  as  consists  with  the  present  object  of 
this  work. 

The 
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llie  county  of  Kent,  forms  the  south-eastern  angle  of 
the  British  island,  and  is  hounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ger- 
man ocean,  and  the  river  Thames ;  on  the  west  by  Surrey ; 
•n  the  south  by  Sussex ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Downs  and 
Straits  of  Dover.  It  is  of  an  irregularly  quadrilateral 
figure,  the  shortest  side  towards  Surrey,  and  the  longest 
Mretching  along  the  Tliamcs  and  its  naouth.  The  greatest 
breadth  of  the  county  is  its  eastern  side ;  but  it  is  consider^ 
ably  narrowed  on  its  southern  side,  and  its  contents,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  accurate  computation,  are  about  one 
thousand  four  hundred  square  miles,  or  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand «t«t«te  acres. 

Two  chains  of  hills  riin  across  Kent,  from  west  to  east ; 
the  whole  northern  side  of  the  county  consists  of  chalk,  in* 
termixed  with  flints,  with  the  exception  of  a  line  of 
marshes,  or  meadows,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  Med- 
vay,  and  other  rivers.  The  Thames  is  equally  bountiful 
tm  this  as  to  many  otiier  counties,  to  which  it  serves  in  part 
af  its  course  as  a  boundary.  This  noble  river  furnishes  all 
the  northern  side  of  the  banks  with  a  border  of  rich 
^marihes ;  serving  also  for  the  conveyance  of  the  products 
of  the  neighbourhood  to  the  metropolis,  and  other  places. 

The  principal  river  however  properly  belonging  to  Kent, 
is  the  Medway,  which  rising  from  different  heads  on  the 
borders  of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  flows  in  a  north-eastward  di- 
rection to  Maidstone,  being  first  joined  by  the  Beult,  a 
considerable  stream  from  the  Weald,  and  then  runs  straight 
north  to  Rochester,  at  which  city  it  again  takes  an  eastern 
coune,  till  it  einpties  itself  into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
between  the  isles  of  Shepey  and  Grain.  A  channel  from 
it,  called  the  Swale,  completes  the  separation  of  the  isle 
of  Shepe}^  from  the  main  land.  The  Medway  admits  large 
«ieu  of  war  as  far  as  Chatham,  where  its  channel  suddenly 
contracts.  It  is  navigable,  however,  for  large  barges  to 
Maidstone,  and  for  smaller  to  Tunbridge. 

The  Darent  is  a  rivulet  springing  near  Sevenoaks,  and 
iowB  northward  to  Dartford,  below  which  it  mixes  with  the 
Thamea  in  Long  Reach,  having  been  first  joined  by  the 

CaAY. 
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Kent,  like  other  maritime  coanties  on  the  eastern  .side  of 
England,  is  subject  to  cold  ungenial  blasts  from  the  north- 
east, which  frequently  injure  the  vegetation  in  springs  and 
affects  the  health  of  the  inliabitants.  The  low  marshy  grounds 
near  the  Thames^  are  also  by  their  situation  particularly  un- 
healthy ;  and  the  garrison  of  Sheerness  is  supposed  to  suffer 
more  from  sickness  than  any  other  in  the  kingdom.  The 
higher  and  more  internal  pai'ts  of  the  eountry  enjoy  a  pure 
and  wholesome  air,  and  many  spots  are  distinguished  for 
pleasantness  and  salubrity.  The  products  of  agriculture  are 
earliest  on  the  northern  side. 

This  county  has  long  been  celebrated  for  a  very  intd* 
ligent  and  spirited  system  of  agriculture^  and  more  of 
arable  than  pasturage;  annually  sending  out  a  great  quan-^ 
tity  of  grain  for  the  supply  of  London,  and  otiier  placet. 
The  manure  principally  used  is  sea-weed.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  about  Deptford,  Greenwich',  and  Gravesend^ 
garden  vegetables  are  much  cultivated  for  the  London  mar-^ 
kets,  and  the  supply  of  shipping.  The  Gravesend  aspa* 
ragus  is  acknowledged  superior  to  any  other. 

The  London  brewery  is  almost  wholly  supplied  with  its 
hops  from  Kent,  of  which  the  principal  plantations  are  m 
the  vicinity  of  Canterbury,  and  of  Maidstone.  The  stony 
lands  about  Maidstone,  which  form  the  hop  grounds,  like- 
wise  yield  gr^t  quantities  of  apples,  cherries,  and  fil- 
berts, which  are  commonly  Cultivated  together.  The  fruit 
chiefly  goes  to  the  London  market :  cyder  is  also  sometimes 
made  from  the  apples. 

Many  of  the  Wiltshire^  Dorsetshire,  and  South*down«^ 
sheep  are  kept  as  a  feivourite  breed  on  the  Sussex  border^ 
in  West  Kent. 

The  marsh  land  of  the  Medway,  Thatnes,  Swale,  &c. 
containing  about  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  acres,  is  all 
devoted  to  the  fattening  of  cattle  and  sheep,  or  the  breeding 
of  the  latter.  The  waste  commons  of  Kent  are  computed 
m>t  to  e)[ceed  twenty  thousand  acres. 

There  is  no  county  in  England  where  property  is  mofe 
dividlKl  than  in  Kent,  a  natural  comoqueoce  of  die  tmiure 
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oF  ^vel-kind,  which  is  prevalent  throughout  the  county^ 
and  one  of  the  properties  of  wliich  is  the  equal  division  of 
lands  among  all  the  sons  of  a  family.  Hence  the  yeomanry 
of  Kent,  have  long  been  famous  for  their  numbers  and 
comparative  opulence,  and  it  is  said  that  they  are  still  on 
the  increase.  Tlie  Kentish  freeholders  are  supposed  to  be 
about  nine'  thousand,  an  extraordinary  number  considering 
the  large  possessions  of  the  two  episcopal  dioceses  of  Can- 
terbury and  Rochester,  and  of  other  corporate  bodies  within 
the  count}'.  There  are  also  from  twenty  to  thirty  seats  of 
noblemen  in  Kent,  as  well  as  many  mansions  of  the  in- 
ferior gentry,  to  which  are  attached  large  estate.^. 

The  abundance  of  cover  in  this  country  renders  pfame» 
very  plentiful.  Its  pheasants,  in  particular,  are  noted  for 
tlieir  size  and  flavour.  Fish  abounds  in  its  rivers,  and 
other  waters.  Tlie  lobsters  taken  off  the  isle  of  Thanet  are 
reckoned  the  Bnest  in  England.  Oysters  form  a  consider- 
able  article  of  exportation,  there  being  a  particular  corpo- 
.mtion  at  Kochester  for  the  management  of  those  which  are 
fed  in  the  creeks  of  the  Medway.  Milton,  near  Fevershani, 
lias  a  species  of  oysters  of  pccuMar  excellence. 

Kent  is  primarily  divided  into  large  districts,  called 
Laths,  of  which  there  are  five.  Each,  of  these  is  subdi- 
vided into  bailiwicks,  hundreds,  and  liberties,  of  which 
subdivuions  the  whole  county  contains  fourteen  bailiwicks, 
sixty-three  hundreds,  and  thirteen  franchises,  or  liberties. 
Kent,  moreover,  is  divided  into  two  moieties.  East  and 
West  Kent;  the  first  of  which  is  reckoned  to  contain  the 
laths  of  Sutton  at  Hone,  Aylesford,  and  the  southern  di- 
vision  of  that  of  Scray.  This  makes  nearly  an  equal  par- 
tition of  the  county,  and  the  courts  of  session  for  the  dis- 
tricts in  each  are  held  four  times  in  the  year;  those  for  the 
eastern  at  Canterbury,  for  the  western  at  Maidstone. 

The  ecclesiastical  division  is,  first,  into  the  two  dioceses 
of  Cviterbury  and  Rochester.  Each  of  these  is  subdividcil 
into  deaneries  and  parishes,  of  which  Rochester  contains 
foar  deaneries  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  parishes. 
fiendet  the  citias  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester,  there  are 
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reckoned  thirty  market  towns  in  this  county,  though  in 
6ome  of  these  the  market  is  discontinued.  The  county 
town  is  Maidstone,  whero  the  assizes  are  always  held,  and 
the  knights  of  the  shire  elected.  Kent  sends  eighteen  mem- 
bers to  Parliament.  The  chief  trade  of  Kent  consists  in 
the  export  of  its  agricultural  productions ;  but  much  em* 
ployment  is  afforded  by  means  of  its  connection  with  the 
river  Thames,  and  the  navy.  The  dock  yards  and  arsenals 
at  Deptford,  Woolwich,  Cliatham,  and  Sheerness,  keep  a 
great  number  of  men  at  work  in  all  the  branches  of  ship 
building,  and  the  preparation  of  naval  and  military  stores. 
Near  London  some  branches  of  manufacture  are  carried  on 
connected  with  the  trade  of  the  metropolis.  At  Maidstone 
linen  thread  i^  made;  there  are  also  large  paper  mills,  and 
other  works  on  the  river  and  in  this  town.  British  spirits, 
denominated  British  Geneva,  are  also  distilled  in  great  quan- 
tities. Tunbridge  has  an  elegant  manufacture  of  turnery 
ware.  The  principal  character  of  this  county  is  agricul- 
tural; and  it  has  long  supported  a  considerable  population, 
which  the  improved  culture  of  its  land,  and  the  increasing 
business  of  its  naval  towns,  have  certainly  not  sufiered.  to 
diminish. 

Gavelkind  is  an  antient  tenure  peculiar,  among  tbe 
English  counties,  to  that  of  Kent;  our  description  would 
be  very  incomplete  without  giving  some  account  of  this 
tenure ;  and  therefore  we  present  our  readers  with  the  fol- 
lowing summary. 

This  custom,  which  antiently  obtained  throughout  Eng- 
land, is  still  in  force  in  a  great  part  of  Kent,  Urchenfield, 
In  Herefordshire,  and  elsewhere,  though  with  Fome  dif^ 
ference:  but  by  the  statute  34  and  35  Henry  VIIL  c.  26t 
all  gavelkind  lands  in  Wales  are  made  descendible  to  the 
heir,  according  to  the  course  of  common  law;  whereby  it 
appears,  that  this  tenure  was  also  in  that  principality;  and 
was  probably  of  British  original. 

.  In  an  antient  book  of  records  in  Christchurch,  Canter* 
bury,  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  our  Saxon  ancestors  are 
said  to  have  held  their  lands  either  by  writings  or  without; 
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ihe  first  was  called  Bockland^  whose  owners  were  men  whoni 
we  now  call  Freeholders-^  the  second  was  called  Folklandy 
the  owners  of  which  were  of  scr\'ile  condition,  and  possessed 
at  tlie  will  of  tbeir  lord.  The  inheritance,  or  freehold,  did 
not  in  those  days  descend  to  the  eldest  son,  but  to  all  alike; 
which  in  Saxon  was  called  Landesctjftan\  and  in  Kent,  to 
Shiftland^  whence  came  the  castom  Gavelkind.  And  the 
reason  why  it  was  retained  in  Kent  more  than  other  places, 
was,  that  the  people  of  Kent,  npon  the  Norman  invasion, 
could  not  be  re<luced  to  surrender  to  the  Conqueror,  but  on 
these  conditions,  that  they  should  retain  their  antient  coun- 
try customs  without  any  infringement  or  diminution ;  and 
especially  that  of  Gavelkind. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  there  were  not  above  thirty  or 
forty  persons  in  the  count)'  of  Kent,  who  held  by  any  other 
tenure  than  this  of  Gavelkind  ;  which  was  afterwards  al- 
tered upon  the  petition  of  several  Kentish  gentlemen,  with 
regard  to  great  part  of  the  land  in  this  county,  so  as  to  h% 
descendible  to  the  eldest  son,  according  to  the  common 
law:  by  31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3.  Though  the  custom  to  devise 
Gavelkind  still  remains;  and  all  lands  in  Kent  shall  be 
taken  to  be  gavelkind^  except  those  which  are  disgavelled 
by  particular  statutes,  the  distinguishing  properties  of  this 
tenure  are  various;  some  of  the  principal  are  tliese ;  the 
lands  held  under  this  denomination  of  Gavelkind,  which  is 
an  antient  soccage  tenure,  descend  equally,  and  are  di- 
vided, share  and  sliare  alike,  among  all  the  niale  children  ; 
and  in  defect  of  these,  among  the  females.  They  are  of 
age,  or  quahfied  to  take  the  lands  upon  them,  at  fifteen ; 
and  may  then  give,  vend,  or  alienate  the  same  to  any  per- 
son, without  the  consent  of  any  lord ;  and  children  here 
inherit  their  fathcr*s  land,  though  convicted  of  felony, 
murder,  &c.  according  to  the  maxim: 

The  father  Ip  the  bough — 
The  son  to  the  plough. 

The  tenants  of  Gavelkind  are  to  do  fcaliv,  and  to  be  in 
the  tuitioo  of   the  next  a-kin,    who  is  not  next  heir,   to 

them. 
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tLctriy  till  fifteen  years  of  age ;  and  to  pay  acknowledgment 
to  the  lord  for  the  lands,  and  various  other  customs*. 

The  c6uDty  of  Kent  is  remarkable  on  many  accounts. 
I  History  informs  us  that  it  was  the  first  county  in  England ; 
and  the  men  of  Kent  boasted  their  su|>enor  strength,  cou- 
rage, and  valour,  in  the  antient  wars  with  the  Danes,  &c. 
The  front  of  the  battle  was  looked  upon  as  belonging  to 
them,  as  so  many  Triariiy  who,  among  the  Romans,  were 
the  strongest  .men,  and  on  whom  the  stress  of  the  bairle 
lay ;  and  on  these  accounts  the  nobility  of  Kent  laid  claim 
to  honours  of  the  first  rank.  This  antient  spirit  they  still 
l^oast  of,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  blended  with  humanity. 

William  of  Malmsbury  writes,  that  ^'  they  retain  a  spirit 
above  the  rest  of  the  English,  being  more  ready  to  afford 
respect  and  kind  enterlainment  to  others,  and  less  itK'linabl^ 
to  revenge  injuries," 

This  just  compliment  to  Kent  has  been  also  a  tbeme  of 
high  poetic  lore.  The  immortal  Shakespeare  thus  expresses 
himself: 

Kent,  in  the  Comtnciitaries  Caesar  writ, 
Is  tfrm'd  the  citH  Place  of  all  this  isle; 
#  Sweet  is  the  country,  because  full  of  riches, 

The  people,  liberal,  valiant,  active,  wealthy. 

The  inspired  Drayton,  also,  in  his  Poly-Albion,  thus 
exclaims : 

■  0  famous  Kent,— 

What  county  hath  this  Isle,  that  can  compare  with  thee! 
That  hath  within  thyself  as  much  as  thou  canst  wish ; 
Thy  rabbits,  venison,  fruits,  thy  sorts  of  fowl  and  ish ; 
As  what  with  strength  comports,  thy  hay,  thy  ft>m,  thy  wood. 
Nor  any  thing  doth  want,  that  any  where  is  good. 

Time,  has  not  yet  deprived  this  county  of  its  antient 
name,  but  as  Carsar,  and  others,  called  it  Cantium,  so  the 
Saxons  named  it  Canc))a.paniG,  i.  e.  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Caniwari,  People  of  Kent, 

*  Encycbpoedia. 
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If  the  computation  already  given^  is  accurate,  there  are 
not  more  than  five  *  counties  superior  to  Kent  in  size :  but,  i 

extensive  as  it  is  at  present,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  I 

larger  extent.    The  western  quarter  particularly,  is  thought 
to  have  included  all  the  land  lyii%  on  the  north  side  the  road 
from  New  Cross,  through  Peckham,  and  from  thence  to 
Lambeth  Ferry.     Subsequent  even  to  the  Norman  Con-^ 
quest,  the  inhabitants  of  Surrey  seem  to  have  encroached 
on  the  boundaries  of  Kent;  the  parish  of  Deptford  having 
been  wholly  within  the  latter,  though  Surrey  now  claims 
that  part  in  which  are  the  manor  of  Bredinghurst,  and  the 
manor  and   seat  of  Hatcham.     Bredinghurst,  at  Peckham 
Rye,  is  particularly  recorded  as  being  one  of  the  knights 
fees  in  Kent;  divers  inquisitions  also  taken  since  the  time  of 
Henry  II.   have  found   Hatcham    to    be  within   the  samd 
county.     Hatcham  lies  at  a  little  distance  on  the  north  side 
of  the  road.     The  old  manor  house  was  taken  down  but  a 
few  years  since,  and  nearly  on  the  same  site  is  erected  that 
large  building,  which  can  hardly  fail  of  drawing  the  tra-» 
veller^s  attention.     Mr.  Hasted,  iti  his  valuable  History  of 
this  county,  observes  that  the  name  Hatcham  denotes  its 
situation  close  to  the  confines  of  both  counties ;  as  Kent-      * 
Hatch  in  Westerham  points  out  its  situation  at  the  very 
outside  of  Kent,  and  as  a  messuage,  called  Kent  House, 
does  its  near  neighbourhood  to  the  boundaries  of  it  between    * 
Beckenham  and  Croydon,  in  Surrey.     At  present,  and  cer« 
tainly  for  several  centuries,  the  entrance  this  way  into  the 
county  is  not  far  from  New  Cross.     The  reception  of  pri- 
soners from  the  county  of  Surrey  having  been  for  a  long 
space  of  time  ill  New  Cross,  inclined  several  to  be  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  limits  of  the  county  are  upon  that  spot ;  but 
in  this  they  are  mistaken,  for  they  extend  to  a  small  bridge, 
now  concealed  by  the  raising  of  the  road  beyond  Hatcham, 
near  the  way  to  Bredinghurst  f. 

After  passing  through  the  gate  at  New  Cross,  the  road  on 
the  right  hand  leads  to  Lewisham,  Bromley,  Sevenoaks,  and 

*  YoiUure,  Devonshire,   Lincolnshire,   Hampshire,  and  Northum- 
bcriaod.  f  Hasted'i  Kent. 
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Tunbridge,  in  Kent;  and  to  Rye  and  HastingSi  two*  of  tfar 
cinque  ports  on  the  coast  of  Sussex. 

Lewisham  is  situated  in  the  lath  of  Sutton,  and  oa 
the  river  Ravensboum.  It  iis  a  pleasant  village  on  the 
borders  of  Surrey.  The  manor,  according  to  Dugdale^s 
Monasticon,  is  said  to  have  been  given,  with  its  ap- 
pendages Greenwich  and  Comb,  by  Elthreda,  niece  to  Al- 
fred the  Great,  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter,  at  Ghent,  ta 
which  this  place  became  a  cell.  The  grant  w^s  confirched 
by  king  Edgar  in  964,  and  in  1044  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, with  many  additional  privileges. 

The  manor,  &c.  are  thus  described  in  Domesday  Book : 
"  In  Grenviz  hundred  the  abbot  of  Ghent  holds  bevesham 
of  the  king,  and  he  held  it  of  king  Edward  the  Confessor  ^ 
and  it  then  was,  and  now  is  taxed  at  2  sulings.  The  arable 
land  is  14  carucates.  In  demesne  there  are  2  carucates^ 
and  50  villeins,  with  9  bordars,  who  have  between  them 
17  ploughs.  There  are  $  slaves  aud  11  mills,  with  the  rent 
of  the  socmen,  amounting  to  8/.  12^.  Of  the  profit  of  the 
haven  (of  Greenwich)  40^.  There  are  30  acres  of  meadow^ 
and  of  wood.  Pannage  for  50  hogs.  The  whole  manor  ia 
the  time  of  king  Edward  was  worth  16  pounds,  and  after- 
wards 12  pounds,  and  now  30  pounds.'' 

The  manor  continued  in  the  possession  of  tbe  abbot  and 
convent,  till  the  dissolution  of  alien  priories  by  Henry  V. 
when  it  was  granted  by  that  monarch  to  his  new  founded 
priory  of  Shene.  Upon  the  general  dissolution  of  monas- 
teries, this  manor  became  the  property  of  the  crown,  and. 
was  bestowed  on  John  earl  of  Warwick,  eldest  son  of  John 
Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland ;  on  his  attainder  it  re- 
verted to  the  crown,  and  was  bestowed  by  queen  Elizabeth 
on  his  brother  Sir  Ambrose  Dudley,  who  had  been  restored 
in  blood  by  queen  Mary,  and,  by  Elizabeth,  created  lord 
L'Isle,  and  earl  of  Warwick.  From  this  nobleman,  ufter 
various  changes,  it  came  by  purchase,  with  the  rectory,  &c, 
to  George  Legge,  Esq.  admiral  of  the  royal  navy,  and  af- 
terwards eari  of  Dartmouth,  in  whose  family  it  stiU  con- 
tinues^ and  constitutes  the  second  title  of  the  earldom,  .tb^^ 
2  m  eldest 
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«lde^  son  being  always  denominated,  by  courtesy,  lord 
Lewisham.  An  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Dartmouth  was 
Thomas  Legge,  or  as  pronounced,  Leggy,  citizen  and 
tkinner,  sheriff,  and  twice  lord  mayor  of  London^  in  the 
leign  of  Edward  IIL 

Lewisluim,  on  account  of  its  length,  has  been  subjected 
to  tbe  vulgar  distinction  of  **  long,  lazy,  lousy  Lew* 
isham,**  very  undetervedly ;  its  length  is  about  a  mile,  in- 
terspersed with  good  lK>u9es,  and  gardens,  tlie  river  forming 
a  pleasant  canal  along  the  whole.  The  parish  is  of  large 
extent,  and  the  common  between  Blackbeath  and  Syden- 
ham, comprises  nearly  one  thousand  acres. 

The  churchi  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  a  new  and  hand- 
some structure,  erected  in  1774,  and  adorned  with  monu- 
ments to  the  memory  of  some  of  the  family  of  Petrie ;  one 
of  which,  for  Mrs.  Anne  Petrie,  and  her  son,  consisting  of 
a  bas-relief  of  white  statuary  marble,   enclosed  within  a 
border  of  dove  marble,  representing,  in  figures  of  the  na- 
tural  size,  the  deceased  lying  on  her  death-bed,  her  rela- 
tions lamenting,  was  executed  in  Italy.     The  other,  to  the 
memory  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Petrie,  who  died  in   1791,  was 
executed  by  Banks,  and  represents   her  expiring  in  the 
arms  of  Religion,  su(>ported  by  Faith  and  Hope.     In  the 
vault,  among  others,  is  a  memorial  for  Dr.  George  Stan- 
hope, dean  of  Canterbury,  and  vicar  of  this  church ;  and 
against  tbe  south  wall,  on  the  outside  of  the  building,  is 
a  tablet  in  memory  of  the  beneficent  Abraham  Colfe,  mi- 
nister,  who  died  in  1657.    Among  the  monuments  in  the 
churcb-yard  is  one  to  Benjamin  Martyn,  Es(|.  who  died  Oc*- 
tober  2Sf  1763,  aged  sixty-four.     *^  He  was  the  first  pro- 
meter  of  the  design  of  erecting  a  monument  to  the  me- 
mory  of  Shakespeare,   in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  was 
carried  into  execution  by  him,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
Mead  and  Mr.  Pope,  by  the  profits  of  a  play ;  the  prologue 
spoken  on  that  occasion  was  wrote  by  him."     There  is  also 
a  monument  to  the  rev.  William  Louth,  M.  A.  brother  to  the 
kamed  bishop  of  Louth,  vicar  fifty<five  years. 

K  2  There 
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There  are  several  chapels  of  ease  to  this  parish.  Lew* 
isham  gaire  birth  and  sepulture  to  the  excellent  Dr.  Brian 
DuppAy  bishop  of  Winchester,  1660.  He  is  said  to  have 
received  50,000/.  for  fines  sfoon  after  his  translation  from 
Salisbury  to  Winton.  It  is  certain  that  be  remitted  no  lest 
than  30,000/.  to  his  tenants,  and. left  16,000/.  to  be  ex- 
pended in  acts  of  charity  and  munificence.  He  left  le* 
gacies  to  Cbristchurch,  Oxford,  of  which  he  had  been 
dean;  and  to  All  Souls,  in  that  university,  of  which  he  had 
been  fellow ;  as  well  as  to  the  cathedrals  of  Chichester,  Sa- 
lisbury, and  Winchester,  of  which  he  had  been  bishop ; 
besides  300/.  towards  rebuilding  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  He 
also  founded  an  almshouse  at  Richmond.  He  was  such  a 
pious  prelate  that  the  profligate  Charles  II.  craved  his  bles- 
sing on  his  knees,  as  the  bishop  lay  on  his  death-bed,  in 
1662.  Bishop  Duppa  was  author  of  several  books  of  de- 
votion and  sermons.  There  is  a  head  of  him  before  his 
**  Holy  Rules  and  Helps  of  Devotion."* 

A  considerable  portion  of  Blackheath  is  in  this  parish, 
including  Dartmouth  Row,  and  Lewisham  Hill.  The  earl 
of  Dartmouth,  in  1682,  obtained  the  grant  of  a  market  to 
be  held  twice  a  week  upon  Blackheath,  and  two  annual 
fairs.  The  market  has  been  discontinued  for  many  years; 
but  the  fairs,  for  cattle  only,  is  held  annually  on  the  12th 
of  May,  and  the  Uth  of  October. 

Sydenham,  a  hamlet  of  Lewisham,  is  noted  for  its  plea- 
sant situation,  and  for  the  extensive  views  from  its  hili^ 
which  form  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  interesting,  and 
•nchanting  scenes. 

The  chapel  here  was  formerly  a  dissenting  meeting  house, 
rendered  famous  by  the  ministry  of  Dr.  John  Williams^  au- 
thor of  the  Greek  Concordance,  and  other  learned  works, 
who  was  pastor  here  many  years. 

We  quit  this  article  by  noticing  the  excellent  Grammar 
Scliool  and  Almshouses^  founded  by  the  reverend  li|^.  Abra« 
hjmi  Colfe.  The  former  for  the  education  of  tbirty-one 
b(^^  five  of  whom  were  to  be  from  Lewisham^  ten  from 

*  Craoger. 
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Greenwich,  eight  from  Deptibrd,  one  fronx  Lee,  one  from 
duuitony  three  from  Eltham,  and  throe  iVom  Woolwich ; 
in  addition  to  which,  every  incumbent  minister  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Blackheath,  and  of  Ciiiselhurst,  have  the  privilege 
of  sending  one  son  for  education  here.  The  master  is  to 
be  examined  and  approved  by  the  head  masters  of  West- 
mimteTy  St^Paurs,  and  Merchant  Taylors  Schools;  by  the 
president  of  Sipn  College,  the  ministers  of  tiie  hundred  of 
Bhckheathy  and  of  Chiselhurst;  and  to  be  chosen  by 
theniy  in  conjunction  with  the  wardens  of  the  Leathcrscllers 
Campany,  and  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  has  the  privi« 
lege  of  nominating  a  Westminster  scholar,  to  stand  in  elec- 
tion with  one,  two,  or  three  candidates  nominated  by  the 
other  electors.  The  master  is  not  to  undertake  any  church 
d'nQr,  without  leave  of  the  trustees,  by  whom  he  may  be 
displaced  if  be  be  guilty  of  any  notorious  behaviour. 

The  Almshouses  are  for  six  poor  godly  householders  of  this 
parish,  sixty  year;  of  age  and  upwards,  and  able  to  say  the 
Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments. 
Mr.  Colfe  also  bequeathed  other  annual  benefcictions;  bo- 
aides  founding  an  English  school  for  thirty-one  boys,  to  be 
taught  reading,  writing,  psalm-singing,  and  the  accidence. 
All  the  above  foundations  are  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Loathersellers  Company. 

A  school  for  girls  was  instituted  in  1699,  to  which  Dr. 
Stanhope  bequeathed  150/.  and  his  lady  50/.  To  the  in- 
terest oif  these  sums  are  added  two-thirds  of  the  sacrament 
collections,  amounting  to  a  salary  of  twenty  guineas  per 
annum  for  the  mistress,  besides  coals  and  candles. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  village,  near  the  church,  is  a 
skatdy-mansion,  now  used  as  a  boarding  school,  which  was 
built  in  1680  by  Sir  John  LctheuUicr,  a  rich  Turkey  nier- 
cbaaty  and  kherifF  of  London  in  1674. 

netunung  to  the  great  Kent  road  *,  we  arrive  at 

♦V  DEPTFORD. 

This  place  does  not  feem  to  have  been  inhabited  by,  or 

c\'cn 

*  Honleyy  in  his  Britannia  Romana,  p.  313,  infonns  us,  tliat  in  tlic 
jar  1090j  a  Janui's  head  was  found  in  the  road  to  New  Cross,  near  St. 
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even  known  to  the  Romans,  on  account  of  its  marshy  situa^i 
tion ;  the  tide  also  flowing  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
land,  might  have  occafioned  the  Roman  way  to  have  taken 
a  more  southern  direction  than  the  present  road. 

The  antient  name  appears  to  have  been  Depefard^  on 
account  of  the  ford  over  the  Ravensbourn,  till  a  wooden 
bridge  was  erected  over  that  river,  which  was  replaced,  in 
1628,  by  a  stone  bridge  near  its  influx  into  the  Thames. 

Deptford  was  the  principal  seat  of  Gilbert  de  Maminot, 
a  Norman  baron,  in  the  time  of  William  I.  His  son,  Wal^ 
cheline  de  Maminot,  having  been  appointed  warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  maintained  them  in  favour  of  the.  emprefii 
Maud;  but  being  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  he  sur« 
rendered  Dover  castle  to  king  Stephen.  Upon  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  II.  he  again  surrendered  it  to  that  monarchy 
and  retired  into  Normandy,  where  he  died  without  iflTue. 
This  nobleman  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  abbey  of  Ber« 
mondsey,  to  which,  in  the  year  1157,  he  gave  ten  shillings 
rent  out  of  the  mill  at  Deptford. 

Whilst  the  family  of  Maminot  held  this  place,  they 
erected  a  castle^  and  esteemed  it  the  head  of  their  barony  *  ; 

the 

Thomas's  watering  place,  one  side  of  which  represented  the  countenance 
of  a  bearded  man,  with  the  horns  and  ears  of  a  ram,  a  je^d,  or  other 
omamtnt  suspended  on  each  side  of  the  head,  which  vras  crowned  with 
laurel ;  on  the  opposite  side  was  the  countenance  of  a  young  woman,  ia 
antient  head  attire,  which  at  the  same  time  tliat  it  covered  the  head,  pro- 
jected from  it.  The  whole  was  entire,  and  seemed  to  have  been  fixed  on 
a  square  terminus,  and  was  one  foot  and  an  half  high.  It  was  afterwards 
deposited  in  the  coHection  of  Dr.  Woodward.  Hasted,  in  his  History  of 
Kent,  has  preserved  a  figure  of  this  Roman  remain. 

'*'  Sir  Heory  Spdman  mibrms  us,  that  *'  the  Saxon  Theinge,  or  lord  of 
the  (own,  (whom  the  Normans  called  a  Baron)  had  of  old  jurisdictioB 
over  them  of  his  own  town,  (being  as  it  were  his  colony) ;  and  as  Cor* 
nelius  Tacitus  saith,  did  agricoHs  suis  jus  dicere.  For  those  whcmi  we 
now  call  Tenants,  were  in  those  antient  times  but  husbandmen  dwelling 
upon  the  soil  of  the  lord,  and  manuring  the  same,  on  such  conditions  as 
the  lord  assigned ;  or  else  such  as  were  their  foUowen  in  the  wais»  and 
had  therefore  portions  of  ground  appointed  unto  them  in  respect  of  that 

servioe; 
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the  castle,  according  to  Mr.  Hasted,  Lad  some  remains  vi- 
sible near  Saye*s  Court,  in  Bromfield,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Thames,  near  the  Mast  Dock. 

By  a  female  heir  this  place  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
family  of  Saye,  and  was  then  called  the  Manor  of  West 
Greenxcich ;  by  which  name  it  was  granted  by  Geoflfery  de 
Save,  with  the  advowson  of  the  church,  &c.  to  the  Knights 
Templars.  His  son  Geoffrey  regained  the  possession  of 
Deptford,  by  an  exchange  of  Sadlescombe,  in  Sussex. 
This  honor  came  afterwards  by  another  female  heir  to  the 
iamily  of  Heron ;  it  was  then  held  by  Dc  la  Pole,  duke  of 
Suffolk,  from  whose  family  it  came  to  the  crown  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.     It  was  granted  by  that  monarch  to 

Oliver 

service;  which  portiim  was  thereupon  called  a  Kniglst*  Fee;  because 
that  a  servant  in  the  xuar,  ivhom  the  Saxons  called  a  Knight,  had  it  al* 
lotted  Unto  him  as  the  fee  or  wages  of  his  service.    Neither,  at  the  first, 
had  they  these  their  fees,  but  at  the  Iord*i  pleasure,  or  for  a  time  limited  ; 
and  therefore  both  these  kinds  of  military  and  husbandmen  dwelling  upon 
the  town  or  colony  of  the  lord,  vrere,  as  in  reason  they  ought,  under  the 
censure  and  will  of  their  lord  respecting  the  lands  they  occupied ;  who 
Uwrefore  set  them  laws  and  customs,  and  in  what  niamier  they  should 
possess  these  their  lands ;  and  as  any  controversy  rose  about  them,  tlie 
lord  assembling  the  rest  of  his  followers,  did  by  their  opinion  and  assist- 
ance judge  it.    Out  of  which  usage,  the  Court  Barons  took  tlieir  begin- 
ning, and  the  lords  of  towns  and  manours  gained  the  privilege  of  holding 
plea  and  jurisdiction  within  those  their  territories  over  their  tenants  and 
followers ;  who  thereupon  are  at  this  day  called  Sectutores,  in  French 
Smtres,  or  Suivre,  to  follow.    But  the  Saxons  themselves  called  this  ju" 
risdiction  Sacha  and  Socha,  signifymg  thereby  catisarum  actionem,  and 
Hbertaiemjudicandi ;  for  Sacha  signifieth  causa,  in  which  sense  we  yet 
useit,  as  when  we  say  For  God's  sake;  and  Socha  signifieth  Liberty  or 
Privilege,  a»  Cyricsocne,  lihertus  ecclesia.    But  by  this  manner  the 
lards  of  towns,  as  ex  consuetudine  regni,  came  to  have  jurisdiction  over 
their  tenants  and  fdlowera,  and  to  hold  pleas  of  all  things  touching  land. 
But  as  touching  cognizance  of  criminal  matters,  they  had  not  otherwise  to 
meddle  therewith,  than  by  the  king's  charters.    For,  as  touching  the 
king's  peae^  every  hundred  was  divided  into  many  Free-borgs,   or 
TUIdngs,  consisting  of  ten  men,  which  stood  all  bound  one  for  the  other, 
and  did  amongst  themselves  punish  small  matters,  in  their  court  for  that 
purpose,  called  the  Lete;  which  was  sometime  granted  over  to  the  lords 
of  nanoursj  and  sometimes  exercised  by  peculiar  officers.     But  the 
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Oliver  St.  John,  and  it  the  death  of  his  son  it  reverted  to 
the  crown;  and  was  granted  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  to  Sir  Richard  Browne,  who 
died  in  pofieffion,  1604.  Mary,  the  sole  daughter  of 
another  Sir  Richard  Browne,  hart,  hairing  married  John 
Evelyn,  Esq.  in  1647,  this  estate  went  into  that  family,  in 
which  it  still  continues  in  the  person  of  Sir  Frederick  Eve* 
)yn,  hart,  of  Wotton,  in  Surrey.  The  manor,  however,  is 
still  vested  in  the  crown,  and  the  stewardship  has  been  held 
with  that  of  Greenwich. 

Mr.  Evelyn,  the  author  of  several  eminent  works,  parti* 
cularly  on  gardening,  made  this  his  favourite  spot ;  his  gar- 
dens here,  are  said  to  have  been  the  wonder  and  admiratioo 
of  the  times;  and  what  he  prided  himself  upon  was  a  hedge 
of  holly,  which  be  thus  describes,  with  a  great  deg^ree  of 
enthusiasm,  in  one  of  the  later  editions  of  his  Silva^  pub- 
lished by^  himself  in  1704.  "•  Is  there  under  heaven  a  more 
glorious  and  refreshing  object  of  the  kind,  than  an  inw 
pregnable  hedge  of  about  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  nine 
feet  high,  and  five  in  diameter ;  which  I  can  shew  in  mj. 
now  ruined  garden  at  Saye*s  Court,  (thanks  to  the  czar  of 
Muscovy)  at  any  time  of  the  year,  glittering  with  its  armed 
and  varnished  leaves ;  the  taller  standards,  at  orderly  dis- 
tances, blushing  with   their  natural  coral?    It  mocks  the 

greater  things  were  also  carried  from  thence  into  the  Hundred  Courts;  so 
that  both  the  streams  of  civil  justice,  and  of  criminal,  did  there  meet,  and 
were  decided  by  the  hundreds,  &x,  as  by  superior  judges  both  to  the  Court 
fiaron  and  Court  Leet, 

A  very  unportant  lesson  is  conveyed  to  all  jur}'men,  by  poet>f  the  lavrt 
of  king  Ethelred,  which  says,  "  Let  the  courts  be  holden  in  every  hun- 
dred, and  let  twelve  men  of  the  elder  sort,  together  with  the  rive  (of  the 
hundred)  holding  their  hands  upon  some  holy  thing,  take  their  oath  that 
they  shall  neither  condemn  any  man  that  is  miiocent,  nor  quit  him  that  if 
guilty.'' 

Canute  the  Great  ordained^  "  That  a  man  was  not  to  be  delayed  abgva 
three  court  days  from  having  his  right:  for  if  he  were,  he  might  then  re- 
tort to  the  county ;  and  if  he  obtained  \t  not  there,  withm  four  courts, 
then  he  might  seek  unto  the  king."  This  is  the  origin  of  removing  cauMt 
into  superior  coxuts.-^Jntient  Government  of  England. 
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rudest  assaults  of  the  weather,  beasts,  or  hedge-brcalvers-^ 
Ei  ilium  nemo  impune  /acessif,'^  ^*  It  is  said,"  obfer\'es 
Mr.  Lysons,  "  tliat  Peter  the  Great,  czar  of  Muscovy,  to 
whom  Mr.  Evelyn  lent  his  place  at  Saye's  Court,  whilst  he 
was  studying  naval  architecture  in  the  adjoining  dock-yard, 
in  1698,  used  to  amuse  himself  by  being  wheeled  through 
this  hedge  in  a  wheelbarrow.  Though  the  royal  tenant 
paid  very  little  respect  either  to  his  landlord's  trees  or 
hedges,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Evelyn's  description  of  his  holly, 
and  the  exulting  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  its  being 
proof  against  the  rudest  hedge  breakers,  that  the  czar  ra- 
ther chose  any  other  hedge  than  this  for  his  amusement." 
The  house  and  gardens  are  now  demolished,  and  there  is 
no  trace  remaining  of  Saye^s  Court,  which  was  pulled  down 
in  1729 ;  the  parish  workhouse  is  built  on  the  site ! 

Deptford  has  to  boast  of  having  been  the  residence  of  the 
earl  of  Nottingham,  .lord  high  admiral,  and  the  destroyer 
of  the  Spanish  Armada.  The  Gun  tavern  is  supposed  to 
have  been  his  house,  over  the  chimney-piece  of  which,  his 
amiorial  bearings,  encircled  with  the  Garter,  are  carved  in 
wood.  In  Deptford  was  also  a  magnificent  house  belonging 
to  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  farmer  of  the  customs  to  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, and  ambassador  from  James  I.  to  Russia;  the  house 
was  burnt  down  in  1618.  Cowky,  the  poet,  was  a  resident 
for  some  time  in  this  town. 

There  are  two  hospitals  belonging  to  the  corporation  of 
the  Trinity  House.     The  old  hospital  was  built  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII. ;  it  was  rebuilt  in  1788,  and  the  number  of 
apartments    increased    from    twenty-one   to    twenty-eight. 
This  structure  joins  the  church-yard  of  St.  Nicholas.     The 
New  Hospital  is  situated  in  Church  Street.      Sir  Richard 
Browne,  in  1672,  gave  the  ground,  after  the  expiration  of 
a  short  term;  and  Capt.  Maples,  in  1680,  gave  1300/.  to- 
wards (he   building.      This  structure  has  fift^'-six   apart- 
ments,   and   fonns  a  spacious  quadrarigle,    the  statue  of 
captain  Maples  being  in  the  centre;  a  plain  building  on  the 
east  side  serves  as  a  cliapel  and  hall,  to  which  the  brethren 
Vol.  V,     No,  105.  L  of 
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of  the  Trinity  House  resort  annually  on  Trinity  Monday^ 
in  procession,  and  afterwards  go  to  St.  Nicholas's  church. 
The  pensioners  in  both  hospitals  consist  of  decayed  pilots 
and  masters  of  ships,  or  their  widows.  The  single  men  and 
■widows  receive  about  18/.  per  annum  \  the  married  men 
about  28/.  Of  the  origin  and  foundation  of  tiiis  corpora- 
tion we  have  given  an  account  in  Vol.  II.  p.  213. 

Deptford  received  its  first  consequence  and  gradual  in- 
crease of  population  from 

THE  ROYAL  DOCK  YARD. 

This  noble  arsenal  was  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  and  is 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  complete  repositories  for  naval 
stores  in  Europe ;  and  the  number  of  hands  which  are  con- 
constantly  employed  in   the  several  branches  of  this  im- 
portant object  of  national  strength  and  security,    is  im- 
mense.    The  vast  storehouse  we  are  describing,  forms  a 
grand  quadrangle  on  the  east,  west,  and  south  sides;  and 
a  double  front  towards  the  north  was  added  in  the  year  1721. 
A  spacious  storehouse  parallel,  and  of  the  same  length  to 
the  buildings  abovementioned,  having  sail  and  rigging  lofts, 
have   been   recently    finished.      Lord  Barham,  (Sir  Charles 
Middleton)  in  1780,  caused  a  range  of  smaller  storehouses 
to  be  erected ;  so  that  the  whole  extent  of  the  yard  covers 
about  thirty-one  acres ;  in  which  are  a  double  and  a  single 
wet  dock,  and  three  slips;  a  bason,  and  two  mast  ponds. 
A  large  smith's  shop  contains  twenty  forges  for  anchors,  &c» 
mast  houses,  sheds  for  timber,  a  mould  loft,  various  work- 
shops and  houses  for  the  officers,  who  arc  a  clerk  of  the 
cheque,    storekeeper,    master    shipwright,    and    assistants, 
clerk   of  the  survey,  master  attendant,  surgeon,  &c. ;  for 
on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  metropolis,  this  dock 
yard   has  no  commissioners,  being  immediately  under  the 
inspection  of  the  Navy  Board.     The  treasurer  of  ihe  navy 
usually  resided   here  during   the  reigns  of   James  f.   and 
Charles  I.      The   number  of  artificers  and  labourers,  rig- 
gers, &c.  are  supposed  at  three  thousand.     In  this  yard 

were 
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'Were  built  the  Cambridge,  of  eighty  guns;   the  Impreg- 
nable, of  ninety  guns ;   and  the  Windsor  Castle,  and  the 
Neptune,  both  of  ninety-eight  guns. 
This  is  the  station  of  the  royal  yachts  *. 

THE  VICTUALLING  OFFICE 
stands  on  the  site  of  a  large  range  of  storehouses,  for- 
merly called  The  Red  House,  on  account  of  being  built 
with  bricks  of  that  colour,  which  was  burnt  down  in  the 
year  1639,  and  all  the  stores  destroyed.  Upon  being  re- 
built, it  was  included  in  a  grant  to  Sir  John  Eveljni,  in 
1726,  being  then  described  as  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  in  length,  and  thirty-five  in  width,  and  were  rented  by 
the  East  India  Company.     The  crown  re-purcliased  them 

*  On  the  4th  of  April,  1581,  queen  Elizabeth  visited  captain  Drake's 
ship,  called  The  Golden  Hind.  Her  majesty  dined  on  board ;  and  afler 
dhmer,  conferred  the  honour  of  kniglithood  on  the  captain.  A  prodigious 
concourse  of  people  assembled  on  the  occasion ;  and  a  wooden  bridge,  on 
which  were  a  hundred  persons,  broke  down,  but  no  lives  were  lost.  Sir 
Francis  Drake's  ship,  when  it  became  unfit  for  service,  was  bid  up  in  this 
yard,  where  it  remained  many  years ;  the  cabin  being,  as  it  seems,  turned 
into  a  banqueting  house.  '•  We'll  have  our  supper  (says  SirPotronel 
Flash,  in  a  comedy  called  Eastward  Hoe !  written  by  Ben  Jonson,  and 
others)  on  board  Sir  Francis  Drake's  ship,  that  hath  compassed  the 
world.**  It  was  at  length  broken  up,  and  a  chair  made  out  of  it  for  John 
Davb,  Esq.  who  presented  it  to  the  university  of  Oxford."  Lysons, 
DodMle^t  Old  Plays,  vol.  IV.  p.  254.  Phillipot  is  chargeable  with  a 
imaU  mistake  in  asserting  that  nothing  was  left  of  this  vessel  in  a  short 
time;  the  chair  made  and  presented  to  the  university  is,  however,  a 
sufficient  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Tliis  appears  from  a  copy  of  verses 
composed  by  the  celebrated  Cowley  upon  this  incident. — ^^Fhe  well  adapted 
and  pleasing  lines  here  referred  to,  are  as  follow : 

To  this  great  ship,  which  round  the  world  has  run. 
And  match'd  in  race  the  chariot  of  the  Sun ; 
This  Pythagorean  ship  (for  it  may  claim. 
Without  presumption,  so  deserv'd  a  name) 
By  laiowledge  once,  and  transformation  now. 
In  her  new  shape  this  sacred  port  allow. 
Drake  and  his  ship  could  not  have  wish'd  from  fate. 
An  happier  station,  or  more  bless' d  estate: 
For,  loi  a  seat  of  endless  rest  is  given. 
To  her  in  Oxford,  and  co  him  in  Heaven. 
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of  the  Evelyn  family,  and  erected  a  victualling  office  in 
1745,  which  was  burnt  down  within  four  years,  with  most 
of  the  stores  and  provision.  The  present  structure  has  been 
raised  upon  a  more  extensive  plan,  and  contains  storehouses 
of  various  kinds,  a  spacious  cooperage  and  brewhousc, 
slaughtering  houses,  houses  for  curing  provisions,  bake- 
hqqses,  and  other  buildings,  besides  residences  for  the  of- 
ficers, who  are  the  clerk  of  the  checque,  hoy-taker,  clerk 
of  the  brewhouse,  clerk  of  the  cutting  house,  clerk  of  the 
dry  stores,  master  cooper,  master  brewer,  &c. 

Deadman^s  dock  yard  is  situated  near  the  Victualling 
Office,  the  property  of  Sir  Frederick  Evelyn,  in  which  men 
of  war  of  seventy-four  guns  are  often  built. 

A  considerable  manufacture  of  earthenware,  carried  on  in 
the  town,  is  called  Deptford  ware. 

An  act  pf  parliament  passed  in  the  27 tb  of  George  U.  for. 
the  better  relief  apd  employment  of  t\\^  poor,  aqd  for 
paving  thp  streets. 

Deptford  originally  consisted  of  only  one  parochial  dis- 
trict, and  the  church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  the 
supposed  patron  saint  of  all  mariners,  which  is  the  reason 
that  churches  on  se^  shores,  and  near  great  rivers,  are  thus 
dedicated.  From  the  encrease  of  inhabitants,  and  the  wan( 
of  another  church,  application  was  made  to  parliament,  who 
caused  that  of  St.  Paul  to  be  erected,  as  one  of  the  fifty 
new  churches,  and  it  was  consecrated  in  1730.  It  ia  no- 
ticed by  Mr.  Hasted,  as  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  that 
9Ct  of  ps^rliament,  ^^  that  out  of  two  thousand  acres  of  I^nd 
which  belonged  to  St.  Nicholas,  nearly  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seventy  were  given  to  the  parish  of  St.  P^ul. 
Besides  which,  four  acres  of  glebe  were  taken  from  the 
old,  and  vested  in  the  churchwardens  of  the  new  parish  for 
the  time  being,  who  pay  the  sum  of  70/.  yearly,  as  a  fur- 
ther maintenance  to  the  rector,  over  s^nd  above  3500/.  al- 
lotted  by  the  act,  and  placed  in  the  Old  South  Sea  An- 
nuities for  that  purpose.  The  consequence  of  this  unequal 
divisions  of  land,  is,  that  whilst  the  parish  of  St.  Paul  sup- 
ports 
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ports  its  own  poor  at  a  yearly  assessment  of  about  2^.  44. 
the  rate  for  the  like  use  in  that  of  St.  Nicholas  is  seldom  less 
thaa  5s.  6d.  in  the  pound." 

THE  CHURCH  OF  St.  NICHOLAS 
is  antient;  it  was  repaired  in  1630,  by  means  of  contri- 
butions from  Sir  William  Russel,  and  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. On  account  of  the  increase  of  inhabitants,  the 
whole  was  pulled  down  in  1697,  except  the  antient  tower, 
which  is  still  standing,  composed  of  stone  and  flint,  and 
containing  eight  bells.  The  builder  performed  his  con- 
tract in  such  an  incompetent  manner,  that  the  church  was 
obliged  to  undergo  a  thorough  repair  in  the  year  1716, 
at  the  expence  of  400/.  Towards  the  rebuilding  Isaac 
Loader,  Esq.  high  sheriff  of  Kent,  in  1701,  generously 
bestowed  90 1 L  in  the  following  manner:  By  subscription 
for  rebuilding  the  church,  125/.;  for  paving  the  aisles  with 
marble,  161/.;  for  the  altar,  293/.;  for  the  vestry  and  por- 
tals, 50/.;  for  the  bells,  38/.;  for  the  charnel  house,  194/.; 
and  for  re-casting  the  tenor  bell  with  addition  of  metal,  40/. 
The  church  was  again  repaired  in  1780,  and  the  great  bell 
new  cast ;  but  after  all  the  structure  has  a  mean  external 
appearance,  being,  as  Mr.  Hasted  observes,  '*  a  medley  of 
stones  and  brick,  of  Gothic  and  modern  building  of  dif- 
ferent times.'*  The  inside  is  however  very  handsome,  con- 
sisting of  a  nave  and  aisles,  galleries,  a  good  organ,  and  a 
beautiful  chancel,  ornamented  with  carved  work  and  paint- 
ings; 1^  portait  of  queen  Anne  is  on  the  right  side  of  the 
altar. 

It  abounds  with  monuments,  and  other  memorials  for  the 
dead;  among  the  principal  are  those  for  the  rev.  John 
Hughes,  A.M.  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  ob.  1710; 
Mrs.  Mary  Gransden,  a  benefactress  to  the  poor,  ob.  1719. 
Isaac  Loader,  Esq.  Peter  Pett,  Esq.  ob.  1652;  the 
Brownes,  and  Evelyns,  of  Saye's  Court;  John,  the 
son  of  admiral  Benbow,  ob.  1762,  set.  25.;  George 
Shelvocke,  Esq.  secretary  to  the  Post  Office,  and  F.R.S. 
ob.  1760.    Hon.  R.  Boyle,  eldest  son  of  Richard,  earl 

of 
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of  Corke,  ob.  1617.  E.  Fenton,  esquire  of  the  body  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  ob,  1603.  William  Hawkyns,  Esq.  of 
PJymouth,  brother  to  the  famous  admiral  Sir  John  Haw- 
kyns, oh,  1589,  &c. 

Above  the  altar  is  a  representation  of  the  Nativity,  in 
stained  glass. 

Vicars  of  Eminence.  Samuel  Page,  D.  D.  1603. 
George  Stanhope,  D.  D.  dean  of  Canterbury,  and  vicar 
of  Lewisham.  John  Drake,  LL.D.  rector  of  Agmon- 
dcsliam^  Bucks,  present  vicar. 

St.  PAUF/S  church 
is  a  very  beautiful  stone  edifice,  highly  ornamented,  con- 
sisting of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  supported  by  Corinthian 
columns,  and  has  a  lofty,  but  we  think  rather  too  small, 
spire.  The  interior  is  equally  handsome;  being  well 
pewed  with  Dutch  oak,  and  neatly  decorated.  Here  are 
stately  monuments  to  the  memory  of  the  family  of  Finch  ; 
vice-admiral  Sayer,  who  first  planted  the  British  standard, 
in  Tobago,  and  led  the  attacks  at  the  taking  Senegal  and 
Goree,  in  1756. 

Rectors  of  Eminence.      Richard  Conyers,  LL.  D.* 

John  Eaton,  LL.D.  present  rector. 

There 

*  The  exemplary  character  of  this  excellent  divine  is  of  too  much  iin* 
portance,  not  to  occupy  a  space  in  this  work ;  it  is  extracted  from  Evan- 
gelical Biography,  vol.  1.  p.  575. 

•*  Richard  Conyers,  LL.  D.  was  descended  from  a  respectable  familj 
atllchnsley,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  was  born  Feb  13, 
1725.  Wlieii  young  he  was  deprived  by  death  of  both  his  parents ;  but 
his  loss  Mas,  in  a  great  measure,  repaired  by  the  kind  attention  of  a 
grandmolher,  \>ho  brought  him  up  with  tender  solicitude. 

"  At  a  suitable  age  he  was  entered  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where 
bis  assiduity  was  unwearied,  and  his  progress  in  every  branch  of  useful 
literature  rapid.  On  leaving  tlie  university  he  was  ordained  to  the  cu- 
racy of  Over  Carr,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pickering,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Helmsley,  which  he  served  more  than  live  years. 

**  On  the  decease  of  the  aged  vicar,  Dr.  Conyers,  according  to  a  former 
promise,  was  presented  to  the  living  by  his  friend  Mr.  Duncan.  This  he 
considered  to  be  a  high  degree  of  prefenncnt,  not  for  the  sake  of  its  emo- 
hnnenti  but  for  the  opportunity  it  allorded  him  of  doing  good. 

"  About 
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There  are  several  places  of  worship  belonging  to  various 
denominations  of  Dissenters. 

A  very  humane  and  benevolent  Institution  has  been 
lately  established  in  behalf  of  the  infant  families  of  the  poor 
Webh  labourers  employed  in  his  majesty's  dock-yard  and 
victualling  office  at  Deptford.  Possessing  barely  the  means 
of  procuring  subsistence  (very  often  a  scanty  one)  for  them- 
selves, their  wives,  and  tender  offspring,  they  had  it  not  in 
their  power  to  bestow  education  on  their  children ;  and  being 
themselves  for  the  major  part  ignorant  and  illiterate,  they  were 
as  little  able  to  instruct  them  in  the  rudiments  of  useful  know- 
ledge at  home.  Actuated  by  the  purest  spirit  of  philanthropy, 
the  rev.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Lewisham,  made,  in  the  year  119  i^ 
an  attempt  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  both  the  parents  and  chtU 

dren,  by  preaching  to  them  every  Sunday  in  the  Welsh  Ian* 

guage, 

"  About  1764,  the  late  John  Tbemton,  Esq.  of  Claphani,  being  in- 
formed of  his  excellent  character  and  singular  success,  made  him  a  visit. 
Their  congeniality  of  disposition  was  productive  of  a  friendship,  which 
Nnintemiptedly  continued  during  the  remainder  of  their  fives.  By  thrs 
intimacy  Dr.  Conyers  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Knipe,  an  aflluent  and. 
pious  widow,  sbter  to  Mr.  Thornton.  Mutual  affection  ensued,  and  in 
1765,  they  were  united  in  matrimony.  The  liberality  of  Dr.  Conyers 
increased  with  the  augmentation  of  his  fortune,  and  his  amiable  consort 
cheerfully  contributed  her  assistance  in  these  benevolent  exertions.  Al- 
though very  opulent,  and  able  to  indulge  herself  in  the  enjo}  nient  of  the 
superfluities  and  luxuries  of  life,  yet  she  devoted  her  time  and  property 
to  the  relief  of  the  necessitous.  During  the  inclemency  of  the  winter, 
this  happy  pair  constantly  provided  clotlies  to  secnre  tlie  wretched  fi-oni 
the  rigours  of  the  season,  and  when  scanty  harvests  seemed  to  threaten 
appfx>aching  want,  purchased  large  quantities  of  corn,  which  they  distri- 
buted at  half  the  market  price.  Every  Sabbath  about  thirty  persons  from 
distant  parts  wereregs^^d  around  their  hospitable  board. 

*'  Two  or  three  years  after  his  marriage,  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
at  the  university  of  Cambridge.  His  comforts,  however,  were  inter- 
nipted  by  the  melancholy  certainty  that  a  tedieus  and  painful  di^ea^e 
would  deprive  him  of  the  partner  of  his  life.  Her  complaint  bailling  all 
the  efforts  of  the  medical  art,  she  languished  till  Feb.  24,  17T4. 

*'  On  Sept.  1,  1775,  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thornton,  in- 
iiCDUDg  him  of  the  vacancy  of  the  living  of  St.  Paul's,  Deptford,  the 

next 
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guage,  at  Lewisham :  but  though  his  labours  were  not  unat- 
tended with  benefit,  he  found  the  effects  not  commensurate 
to  the  full  eittent  of  his  wishes^  and  the  laudable  object  he 
had  in  view.  He  therefore  enlarged  his  plan>  artd  in  the 
spring  of  1798,  opened,  at  his  own  expencc,  a  school  for 
the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  aforesaid  Welsh  la- 
bourers  at  Deptford,  where  they  are  taught  reading  and 
writing,  together  with  the  principles  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. Considersible  success  has  already  crowned  hist  be- 
nevolent undertaking,  which  is  patronized  by  their  royal 
highnesses  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  Dutchess  op 
YoRK^  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishops  of 
St.  David,  and  Rochester,  and  many  of  the  nubility, 
gentry,  &c.  Thirty  children  are  at  present  on  th^  foun- 
dation. 

We  have  already  described  the  progress  of  the  Croydon 
canal,  in  the  commencement  of  Vol.  II.  of  this  work. 

The  Ravensbourn,  which  separates  this  parish  from 
Greenwich,  and  falls  into  the  Thames,  rises  on  Keston 
Common,  and  its  banks  are  under  the  superin tendance  of  a 

next  presentation  to  Avhich  he  had  purchased.  Of  this  rectory  he  mad« 
a  tender  to  Dr.  Conycrs,  v^hich  he  accepted,  to  the  unutterable  distress  of 
his  people  at  Helmsley." 

The  doctor  continued  rector  of  this  parish  till  his  decease,  highly  re- 
spected in  his  life,  and  affectionately  lamented  in  his  death,  for  his  piety 
and  benevolence. 
The  following  epitaph  is  inscribed  upon  his  tomb-stone : 
'*  Here  is  deposited  the  mortal  part  of  Richard  Conyers,  TJ,.  D.  ten 
years  rector  of  this  parish.    In  his  ministry,  with  singular  wisdom  and 
simplicity,  with  equal  fidelity  and  tenderness,  he  most  successfully  dis- 
played and  enforced  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chriit,  his 
God  and  Saviour ;  and  the  tendency  and  power  of  It,  exemj^fied  in  Us 
constant  practice.    While  publicly  engaged  in  his  Master's  work,  on  the 
Lord's  day,  the  23d  of  April,   1786,  stat.  62,  he  was  suddenly  called 
away,  to  behold  his  glory.    Blessed  b  that  servant,  whom  his  Lord,  when 
he  cometh,  shall  find  so  doing. 

Sent  by  the  Lord  on  purposes  of  grace. 

Thus  angels  do  his  will  and  see  his  face ; 

With  out-spread  wings  they  stand,  prepar'd  to  soar. 

Declare  their  message,  and  are  seen  no  more." 

4  commission 
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commission  of  sewers.  The  wooden  bridge,  which  was 
formerly  over  this  river,  was  tjie  scene  of  a  skirmish  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  previously  to  the  battle  at  Blackhcath, 
between  lord  Dawbeney's  army  and  **  certeyn  archers  of  the 
rebelles^  whose  arrowes,  as  is  reported  (says  Hall),  were  in 
length  a  full  yerde.** 

**  The  cultivation  of  asparagus  is  carried  on  to  tlic 
greatest  extent  in  the  parishes  of  Deptford,  St.  Paul's, 
Chiswick,  Battersea,  and  Mortlake.  Dcptford  is  also 
famous  for  the  culture  of  onions  for  seed  ;  of  which,  on  an 
average,  there  are  about  twenty  acres.  It  is  stated  that 
there  are  about  five  hundred  acres  in  this  parish  occupied  by 
&rming  gardeners.  Their  method  is  to  manure  their  land 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  cultivation  for  garden  crops,  both 
for  the  market  and  for  cattle,  after  a  succession  of  which, 
they  refresh  it  by  sowing  it  with  com."  * 

Having  visited  all  that  is  remarkable  in  the  town  of  Dept- 
ford,  we  return  to  the  main  road,  and  passing  on  the  bridge 
over  the  Ravensboum,  arrive  at 

GREENWICH. 

It  will  be  taking  up  too  much  of  our  space,  and  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers,  to  attempt  ascertaining  the  cty- 
mdogy  of  the  name,  which,  at  best,  is  but  of  vague  inter- 
pretation. Greenwich  is  of  note  in  antient  English  history 
for  being  the  head  quarters  of  the  Danes,  and  the  harbour 
of  their  fleet,  when  tliat  people  ravaged  the  country  by 
robbery  and  murder.  In  the  year  101 1,  having  spoiled  the 
city  of  Canterbury,  they  seized  on  Ealpheg,  the  arch- 
bishop, whom  they  kept  as  a  prisoner  for  seven  months  in 
their  camp  near  this  place;  and  being  enraged  on  account 
of  his  inability  to  pay  a  ransom  which  they  demanded  of 
him,  they  murdered  him  on  the  spotf.  The  citizens  of 
London  purchased  the  body  at  a  great  price ;  the  corpse 
was  first  buried  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  but  eleven  yc;iis 

*  Lysons. 

t  The  dreumstancc  is  detailed  by  Ditmarus  Mersepurgius,  who  lived 
about  the  same  tiine^  in  the  Eighth  Book  of  hi^  ChroDiL-led. 

Vol.  V.    No.  105.  M  afterwards, 
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afterwards,  when  Canute  the  Great  held  the  reins  of  go* 
vemment,  be  caused  the  body  to  be  taken  up  and  conveyed 
to  Canterbury,  where  it  was  inhumed  with  great  solemnity. 
Alphage  was  afterwards  canonized,  and  on  the  spot  where 
he  was  so  cruelly  murdered,  a  church  was  consecrated,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  parish  church.  The  murder  is  said 
to  have  happened  on  the  19th  of  April,  1012. 

The  manor  of  Greenwich  is  calied  in  records  East  Green* 
with,  and  was  formerly  an  appendage  to  that  of  Lewisham, 
being  given  with  it  by  Elthruda,  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter, 
at  Ghent.  It  continued  in  their  possession  till  the  dissolution 
of  alien  priories  by  Henry  V.  when  that  monarch  trans- 
ferred it  the  monastery  of  Shene.  The  manor  afterwards 
came  to  the  crown,  in  which  it  still  continues. 

The  manor  of  Pleazaimce  came  into  the  han&  of  die 
crown  at  a  very  early  period,  and  was  consolidated  with  the 
former  at  the  general  survey. 

Upon  the  disgrace  of  the  bishop  of  Baieux,  for  high 
treason,  Greenwich  was  seized*  by  the  crown,  and  it  re- 
.  mained  in  the  royal  possession,  as  a  favourite  residence  of 
the  sovereigns  of  England.  In  the  eleventh  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  he  made  a  grant  of  this  manor  to  his 
uncle,  Humplirey  duke  of  Giocester,  who  built  a  hand- 
some  tower  and  palace,  which  he  called  L'Pleasaunce,  or 
Placentia,  on  the  spot  now  the  Ro3ral  Observatory. 
After  his  death  the  whole  reverted  to  the  crown^  and  Ed« 
ward  IV.  took  great  delight  in  enlarging  and  fifiishing  the 
palace ;  and  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  granted  it  to  his 
queen,  Elizabeth  Woodville.  The  palace,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  was  beautified  with  a  brick  front  towards  the 
water.  Henry  VIII.  exceeded  his  predecessors  in  nuig- 
nificent  decorations  at  his  palace,  which  caused  Leland,  the 
antiquar)',  thus  to  exclaim : 

How  bright  the  lofty  scat  appears ! 
Like  Jove's  great  palace  pav'd  with  stars. 
AV  hat  roofs !  what  windows  charm  the  eye ! 
What  turrets,  rivals  of  the  sky ! 
What  constant  springs!  What  smiling  meads 
Here  florals  self  in  state  rcsidcsi 
.     ^  And 
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And  all  aronnd  her  docs  dispense 

Her  jIftSy  and  pleasing  influence. 

Bmppj  the  man !  whoe'er  he  was  <! 

Whose  Inckj  wit  so  named  the  place  r 

Afl  all  its  beauties  to  express. 

Greenwich  was  the  birth-place  of  queen  Mary.  I.  and 
queen  Elizabeth;  and  here  Edward  VI.  died.  The  palace» 
however,  being  afterward  suflfered  to  run  to  ruin,  was  pul- 
led down  by  Charles  II.  who  bi^an  a  magnificent  edifice, 
and  lived  to  ace  tbe  first  wing  finislicd.  The  architcsct 
dMMen  for  the  new  edifice,  was  Webb,  son-in-law  of  Inigo 
Jones,  from  whose  papers  the  designs  are  said  to  have  been 
made.  One  wing,  however,  was  all  that  was  completed, 
at  the  ezpence  of  30,000/.  and  in  which  the  monarch  occa* 
sionally  resided;  no  further  progress  was  made  either  by 
Um  or  bis  successor.  Charles  aflso  enlarged  the  park, 
■■Hi  111  it  round,  planted  it,  and  erected  a  royal  observa- 
tory on  die  top  of  the  hill,  for  the  use  of  the  celebrated 
ItiiUfSTEAD,  whose  name  the  hill  retains ;  and  which  has 
■nee  been  rendered  famous  by  the  r&sidcnce  of  FI alley, 
BlADUY,  and  Maskelyne.  He  likewise  furnished  it  with 
matheniatical  iostruments  for  astronomical  observations,  and 
a  deep  dry  well  for  observing  the  stars  in  tlie  day-time. 

T^X  which  is  properly  the  palace  here,  is  an  edifice  of 
greet  extent,  and  is  converted  into  a  residence  for  the 
fBBger  of  the  park.  This  park  is  well  stocked  with  deer, 
and.afibrds  as  much  variety,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  as 
any  *ikl  the  kingdom ;  but  the  views  from  the  Observatorv  and 
4ir  the  Tree  Hill  are  beautiful  beyond  imngination,  par- 
tNHtAirly  the  former ;  the  magnificent  and  picturesque  see- 
W0y  18  too  well  known  to  need  a  particular  description. 

tbb  fint  wing  of  GREENWICH  HOSPITAL  was 
ittifeted  pj.  Charles II.  in  1696,  for  a  palace;  but  the  cha- 
taHlBr  df  piety  and  humanity  which  history  has  given  to 
^iMiteiiiort  of  William  III.  ap[>ears  here  to  have  been  justly 
feuflided;  by  many  effects  of  her  excellent  disposition  rc- 
iniiining  to  this  day,  and  by  the  first  idea  of  this  noUe  cha- 
ritable institution,  which,  with  every  ap|)eai|ince  of  jus- 

M  ^  A  tice. 
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tice,  is  ascribed  to  hen  **  It  was  impossible  to  find  objects 
who  deserved  better  of  the  public,  or  in  a  situation  more 
deplorable,  than  those  whose  strength  had  been  exhausted, 
or  who  had  been  mutilated  or  disabled  in  the  service  of  their 
country.  For  want  of  a  safe  harbour  wherein  they  might 
anchor,  and  an  asylum  wherein  they  might  repose,  after 
the  fatigues,  hardships,  and  dangers  which  they  bad  en- 
countered, few  only  escaped  from  the  accumulated  dis- 
tresses of  povert}',  infirmity,  and  pain.  To  behold  the 
prgtectors  of  a  nation  which  she  loved,  cruelly  abandoned 
under  such  circumstances,  excited  her  royal  compassion; 
and  one  of  the  last  acts  of  her  exemplary  life  was  the  pro- 
posal of  an  institution,  which  should  provide  for  those  un« 
fortunate,  but  highly  deserving  sufferers." 

King  William,  sensible  of  its  utility,  readily  acceded  to 
the  wishes  of  his  royal  consort.  Before  her  demise  a  grant 
was  made  of  ^^  a  house  built  by  king  Charles  II.  with<:er- 
tain  lands  in  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich ;"  and  after  ber 
decease,  this  institution  was  honoured  by  his  majesty's  sin- 
gular protection.  Thus  they  gave  the  palace  for  the  use 
of  disabled  English  seamen  and  their  children,  and  for  the 
widows  and  children  of  such  as  were  slain  at  sea.  King 
William  also  appointed  commmissioners  for  the  better  car- 
rying on  bis  excellent  intentions,  and  therein  desired  the 
assistance  of  his  good  subjects,  as  the  necessity  of  hb  af- 
fairs did  not  permit  him  to  advance  so  considerable  a  sum 
toward  this  work  as  he  desired.  In  conformity  to  his  re- 
quest, many  benefactions  were  made  during  that  and  the 
succeeding  reigns  to  this  noble  charity,  which,  according 
to  the  tables  hung  up  at  the  entrance  of  the  hall,  amount  to 
58,209/.  The  hospital  first  began  to  receive  disabled  sea- 
men on  the  present  plan  in  1737;  and  the  forfeited  estate  oif 
the  earl  of  Derwentwater,  for  rebellion  in  1715,  amount- 
ing to  600Q/.  per  annum,  was  given  by  parliament  to  this 
national  charity. 

The  front  to  the  Thames  consists  of  two  ranges  of  stone 
buildings,  with  the  ranger's  house  iat  the  back  part  in  the 
pentrci  behinc)  which  (he  park  rises  with  a  noble '  ascent. 
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llieie  wings,  between  wbich  is  a  large  area,  are  termi* 
naled  by  very  noble  domes.  In  each  front  to  the  Thames, 
two  ranges  of  coupled  Corinthian  columns  support  their 
pediments,  and  the  same  order  is  continued  in  pilasters 
along  the  building.  The  front  is  rusticated,  and  there  are 
two  series  of  \%'indows.  The  domes  at  the  end  are  one  hun« 
dred  and  twenty  feet  high,  supported  on  coupled  columns, 
as  are  the  porticos  below ;  and  under  one  of  these  is  the 
chapel. 

The  Chapel  having  been  destroyed ,  on  the  2 J  of  Ja« 
nuary  1779,  by  a  dreadful  fire,  which  likewise  consume4 
the  great  dining-hall,  and  eight  wards,  containing  the  lodg« 
ings  of  near  six  hundred  people,  has  been  since  rebuilt, 
and  was  opened  for  divine  service  on  the  20tli  of  Sep- 
tember, 1789.  The  rebuilding  of  this  beautiful  structure, 
with  its  internal  decorations,  cost  84,000/.  The  portal 
consists  of  an  architrave,  frize,  and  cornice  of  statuary 
marble,  the  jambs  of  which  are  twelve  feet  high,  in  one 
poece,  and  enriched  with  sculpture.  The  frize  is  the  work 
of  Bacon,  and  consists  of  the  figures  of  two  angels  with 
festoons,  supporting  the  sacred  writings,  in  the  leaves  of 
which'  is  the  following  inscription: 

The  law  was  given  by  Moses  : 

But  cbace  and  truth  came  by  jesus  Chbist. 

The  great  folding  doors  are  of  mahogany  highly  en- 
riched, and  within  this  entrance  is  a  portico  of  six  fluted 
marble  columns  fifteen  feet  high.  The  capitals  and  bases  are 
Ionic,  from  Greek  models.  These  support  the  organ  gal- 
lery. The  tablet  in  the  front  of  the  gallery  represents  the 
figures  of  angels;  the  pedestals  on  each  side  are  ornamented 
with  trumpets  and  other  instruments  of  music;  and  on 
the  tablet  between  is  the  following  inscription  in  letters 
of  gold : 

Praise  him  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  : 
Praise  him  with  stringed  instruments  and  organs. 

Psalm  150. 

The  organ  is  by  Green.    On  each  side  of  the  organ 
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gallery  arc  four  grand  columns ;  tbeir  shafts  of  Scagliola  in 
imitation  of  Sienna  marble,  by  Richter,  and  their  ca« 
pitals  and  vases  of  statuary  marble.  At  the  opposite  end 
of  the  chapel  are  four  others  of  the  same  sort,  which  sup- 
port the  arched  cieling  and  roof.  The  columns  are  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  are  twenty-eight  feet  high.  On  the 
sides  of  the  chapel  are  galleries,  for  the  oflScers  and  their 
families:  those  of  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor, 
are  distinguished  by  ornaments  consisting  of  the  naval 
crown,  and  other  suitable  insignia.  These  galleries  are  sup- 
ported by  fluted  pilasters,  &c.  decorated  with  antique  fo- 
liage, marine  ornaments,  festoons,  tridents,  wreaths,  and 
other  appropriate  emblems.  Over  the  lower  range  of  win- 
dows are  paintings  in  chiaro  obscuro,  representing  some  of 
the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour.  Above  the 
galleries  is  a  richly  carved  stone  fascia,  on  which  stands  a 
range  of  pilasters  of  the  Composite  mode,  of  Scagliola. 
The  epistylum  is  enriched  with  angels,  bearing  festoons  of 
oak  leaves,  dolphins,  shells,  and  other  applicable  orna- 
ments. The  curved  ceiling  is  divided  into  compartments, 
and  enriched  with  foliage,  golochi,  &c.  in  the  antique  style. 
Between  the  upper  pilasters  are  painted,  in  chiaro  obscuro, 
the  Apostles  and  Evangelists.  Above  the  doors  are  circular 
recesses,  containing  paintings  in  chiaro  oscuro,  of  the  pro- 
phets Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Moses,  and  David. 

The  communion  table  is  a  semi-oval  slab  of  statuary 
marble,  near  eight  feet  long.    The  ascent  to  it  is  by  three 
steps  of  black  marble,   on   which  is  fixed   an  ornamental 
railing,    representing  festoons  of  ears  of  corns,   and  vine 
foliage.     This  table  is  supported  by  six  cherubims,  stand- 
ing on  a  whitd  marble  step  of  the  same  dimensions.    Above 
18  a  painting,  by  West,  representing  the  preservation  of 
St.  Paul  from  shipwreck,    on  the  island  of  Melita.      This 
picture  is  twenty-five  feet  high,   and  fourteen   wide,  and 
consists  of  three  principal  groups.     The  first,  which  is  at 
tlic  lower  part,  represents  the  mariners  and  prisoners  bring- 
ing on  shore  the  various  articles  which  have  been  preserved 
from  the  wreck :  near  these  is  an  elegant  figure,  supposed 
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to  be  a  Roman  lady  of  distinction,  clasping  with  affectioa 
an  urn,  containing  the  ashes  of  lier  deceased  husband,  who 
liad  fallen  in  the  wars  of  Judca.  Before  her  is  an  aged  in« 
firm  man,  who,  being  unable  to  assist  himself,  is  carried  in 
the  arms  of  two  robust  young  men.  In  the  middle  part  of 
the  piece  is  the  principal  group,  consisting  of  St.  Paul 
shaking  into  the  fire  tlie  viper  that  had  fastened  on  his  hand, 
the  brethren  who  accompanied  him,  his  friend  the  ccn- 
turioD,  and  a  band  of  Roman  soldiers  with  their  proper  in- 
signia. Tlie  figures  above  these,  on  the  summit  of  the 
rocks,  form  the  third  group,  and  consist  of  the  hospitable 
islanders  lowering  down  fuel  and  other  necessaries  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers.  The  sea  and  wrecked  ship  (which 
at  this  point  of  time  are  considered  as  an  episode)  appear  in 
the  back  ground,  and  combine  to  exhibit  a  scene  that  can- 
not &il  of  having  a  proper  effect  on  the  minds  of  seafaring 
meo^  and  of  impressing  them  with  a  due  sense  of  their  past 
preservation,  and  their  present  comfortable  situation  and 
support  in  this  glorious  asylum  for  naval  misfortunes  and 
naval  worth.  On  either  side  the  arch,  which  terminates 
the  top  of  this  picture,  are  angels  of  statuary  marble,  as 
large  as  life,  by  Bacon  ;  one  bearing  the  cross,  the  other 
the  emblems  of  the  eucharist.  This  excellent  combination 
of  the  works  of  art  is  terminated  above  in  the  segment  be- 
tween the  great  cornice  and  ceiling  by  a  painting  of  the 
Ascension,  designed  by  West,  and  executed  by  Rebecca, 
in  chiaro  obscure ;  forming  the  last  of  the  series  of  paintings 
of  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  which  surround  the  chapel. 

The  middle  of  the  aisle,  and  the  space  round  the  organ 
gallery,  are  paved  with  black  and  white  marble;  in  the 
centre  an  anchor  and  seaman's  compass.  The  pulpit  is  cir- 
cular, supported  by  six  iluted  columns  of  lime  tree.  In 
the  six  inter-columns  are  the  following  alto-relievos,  taken 
firom  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  executed  after  designs  by 
West:  The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  Acts,  chap.  ix.  Cor- 
nelius's Vision,  chap.  x.  Peter  released  from  prison  by  the 
Angd}  chap.  xii.  Ely  mas  struck  blind,  chap.  xiii.  St. 
Paul  praacbing  at  AthenS}  and  converting  Dionysius  the 
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Areopagitc,  chap.  xvii.  Paul  pleading  before  Felix,  chap. 
xxiv.  The  reader's  desk  is  formed  on  a  square  plan,  with 
columns  at  tlie  four  corners,  and  the  entablature  over  them 
similar  tor  those  of  the  pulpit ;  in  the  four  inter-columus  are 
also  alta-relievos  of  the  prophets  Daniel,  Micah,  Zacha- 
riah,  and  Malachi,  copied  after  designs  by  the  same  artist. 

The  following  paintings  in  chiaro  obscuro,  relative  to  our 
Saviour,  are  placed  over  the  lower  windows:  the  first  four 
by  De  BitUYN,  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  chapel,  re- 
present the  Nativity;  the  Angel  appearing  to  the  Shep- 
herds; the  Magi  worshipping;  the  Flight  into  Egypt:  on 
the  same  side,  by  Catton,  represent  St.  John  baptizing; 
Calling  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew ;  our  Saviour  preaching 
from  a  Ship  to  the  People  on  Shore;  the  stilling  of  the 
Tempest.     The  four  at  the  north-west  end,  by  Milburne, 
represent  our  Saviour  walking  on  the  Sea,  and  saving  Peter 
from  sinking;  the  blind  Man  cured  by  a  Touch;  Lazarus 
raised  from  the  Dead ;  the  Transfiguration.    Four  on  the 
same  side,    by  Rebecca,    represent  the  Lord's  Supper; 
Our  Saviour  carried  before.  Pilate;   the  Crucifixion;   the 
Resurrection.     The  Apostles  and  Evangelists  in  the  recesses 
between  the  upper  windows,  and  the  four  Prophets  in  the 
circles  above  the  gallery  doors,  are  by  the  last  mentioned 
artists,  after  designs  of  West. 

The  Hall.  The  painting  of  this  hall,  which  is  executed 
in  a  masterly  manner,  ^vas  undertaken  by  Sir  James  Thorn- 
hill,  in  1708.  In  the  cupola  of  the  vestibule  is  represented 
a  compass  with  its  proper  points  duly  bearing.  And  in  tlie 
coinings,  in  chiaro  obscuro,  the  four  winds  with  their  dif- 
f^rent  attributes.  In  this  vestibule  is  the  model  of  an  an- 
tique  ship,  presented  by  the  la,te  lord  Anson;  the  original, 
of  marble,  found  in  the  Villa  Mattea  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury,  now  stands  before  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Rome. 
A  large  flight  of  steps  leads  into  the  Saloon,  or  grand 
Hall,  about  one  hundred  and  six  feet  long,  fifty-six 
wide,  and  fifty  high;  ornamented  with  a  range,  of  Corin-> 
thian  pilasters  standing  on  a  basement,  and  supporting  a 
rich  entablature  above.    On  the  south  side^  are  the  win- 
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dowsi  two  rows  in  height,  the  jambs  ornamented  with  roses 
impanelled.  On  the  north  side  are  painted,  in  chiaro  ob« 
Bciiro,  the  following  allegorical  figures,  tiz.  HospitalitaSf 
MagnafnmitaSf  Liberaliias,  Misericordia^  Generositas, 
Bonitas^  BenignitaSf  Humanitas. 
In  the  frize  round  the  hall  is  the  following  inscription : 

Fiatas  augasta  at  habitent  secure  et  publice  alantur  qui  puh- 
licae  secnritati  iuTigilarant  regia  Grenovoci  Mariae  auspidis 
soblerandis  aautb  dcstinata  rsgnantibuB,  Gulielmo  &  Maria 
MDCXCIV. 

On  the  cieling  are  the  portraits  of  king  William  and 
queen  Mary,  the  royal  founders,  surrounded  by  the  Car- 
dinal Virtues,  &c.  and  with  the  emblematical  representa* 
tion  of  the  Four  Seasons  of  the  year ;  this  cieling  is  very 
well  described  by  Sir  Richard  Steel  in  his  Lover ;  of  which 
the  following  b  a  copy: 

<<  In  the  middle  of  the  cieling  is  a  very  large  oval  frame 
painted  and  carved  in  imitation  of  gold,  M'lth  a  great  thickness 
rising  in  the  inside  to  throw  up  the  figures  to  the  greater  height ; 
the  oral  is  fastened  to  a  great  saflite  adorned  with  roses  in  imlta* 
tion  of  copper.  The  whole  is  supported  by  eight  gigantic 
figures  of  slaves  four  on  each  side,  as  though  they  were  carved 
10  stone;  between  the  figures,  thrown  in  heaps  into  a  covering 
are  all  manner  of  maritime  trophies  in  metso-relievo ;  as  an- 
chors, cables,  rudders,  masts,  sails,  blocks,  capitals,  sea  guns, 
sea  carriages,  boats,  pinuaces,  oars,  stretchers,  colours,  en« 
signs,  pcnaanti,  drums,  trumpets,  bombs,  mortars,  small  arms^ 
granades,  powder  barrels,  fire  arrows,  grapling  irons,  cross 
staves,  quadrants,  compasses,  i%c.  all  in  stone  colours,  to  gire 
the  greater  beauty  to  the  rest  of  the  cieling,  which  is  more  sig- 
nificant. 

^^  About  the  oval  iu  the  inside  arc  placed  the  twclre  signs  of 
the  Zodia^c ;  the  six  northern  signs,  as  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini^ 
Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  are  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  oval ; 
and  the  six  southern  signs,  as  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Ca. 
pricomos,  Aquarius,  Pisces,  are  to  the  south,  with  three  of 
them  in  a  groupe,  which  compose  one  quarter  of  the  year  :  the 
signs  have  their  attitudes,  and  their  draperies  are  varied  and 
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adapted  to  the  seasons  tbey  possess,  as  the  cool,  the  bine,  and 
the  teoder  green  to  ,the  spring ;  the  yellow  to  the  summer ;  and 
the  red  and  flame  colour  to  the  dog  days  and  autumnal  season  > 
the  white  and  cold  to  the  winter :  likewise  the  fruits  and  thv 
flowers  of  every  season  as  they  succeed  each  other. 

^^  In  the  middle  of  the  oval  are  represented  king  William  and 
queen  Mary  sitting  on  a  throne  under  a  great  pavilion,  or  purple 
canopy,  attended  by  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  as  Prudence,  Tem^ 
perance.  Fortitude,  and  Justice. 

<^  Over  the  queen's  head  is  Concord,  with  the  fasces,  at  her 
feet  two  doves,  denoting  mutual  concord  and  innocent  agree* 
ment,  with  Cupid  holding  the  king's  sceptre  while  he  is  present- 
ing Peace  with  the  lamb  and  olive  branch,  and  Liberty  expressed 
by  the  Athenian  cap  to  Europe,  who  laying  her  crowns  at  hit 
feet  receives  them  with  an  air  of  respect  and  gratitude.  Th« 
jLing  tramples  Tyranny  under  his  feet,  which  is  exprest  by  a 
French  personage  with  his  leaden  crown  falling  off,  his  chains^ 
yoke,  and  iron  sword  broken  to  pieces,  cardinal's  cap,  triple 
crown,  mitres,  &c.  tumbling  down.  Just  beneat  his  Time  bring- 
ing Truth  to  light,  near  which  is  a  figure  of  Architecture  holding 
a  large  drawing  of  part  of  the  hospital  with  the  cupola,  and 
pointing  up  to  the  royal  founders,  attended  by  the  little  Genii  of 
her  art.  Beneath  her  is  Wisdom  and  Heroic  Virtue,  represented 
by  Pallas  and  Hercules,  destroying  Aoabition,  Envy,  Covetous- 
liess,  Detraction,  Calumny,  with  other  vices,  which  seem  to  fall 
to  the  esirth,  the  place  of  their  more  natural  abode. 

^^  Over  the  royal  pa?ilion  is  shewn  at  a  great  height  Apollo  ia 
his  golden  chariot,  drawn  by  four  white  horses  attended  by  the 
Horae,  and  morning  dews  falling  before  him,  going  his  course 
through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac ;  and  from  him  the  whola 
plafond  or  cieling  is  enlightened 

<^  Each  end  of  the  cieling  is  raised  in  perspective,  with  a  baU 
lustrade  and  eliptic  arches,  supported  by  groupes  of  stono 
figures,  which  form  a  gallery  of  the  whole  breadth  of  the  hall ; 
in  the  middle  of  which  gallery  (as  though  on  the  stock)  going 
into  the  upper  Hall,  is  seen  in  perspective  the  taffcril  of  the  Blen- 
heim man  of  war,  with  all  her  galleries,  port-holes  open,  &c.  to 
one  side  of  which  is  a  figure  of  Victory  flying  with  spoils  taken 
from  the  enemy,  and  j)utting  them  aboard  the  English  man  of 
war.     Before  the  ship  is  a  figure  representing  the  city  of  Lon. 
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4on,  urith  the  arms,  sword  and  cap  of  maintenance,  supported 
by  Tiiame  and  Isis,  with  other  small  rivers  offering  up  their  trca. 
sures  to  her.  The  river  Tine  pouring  forth  sacks  of  coals.  la 
the  gallery  on  each  side  the  ship  are  the  Arts  and  Sciences  that  re- 
late to  navigation  with  the  great  Archimedes,  many  old  philoso* 
phen  consnlting  the  compass,  &c. 

<<  At  the  other  end,  as  you  return  out  of  the  Hall,  is  a  gal. 
lery  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  stern  of  a 
Jbeautiful  galley  filled  with  Spanish  trophies.  Under  which  is  the 
,Huml>er  with  his  pigs  of  lead.  The  Severn  with  the  Avon  fal. 
ling  into  her,  with  other  lesser  rivers.  In  the  north  end  of  the 
jgallery  is  the  famous  Ticho  Brahe,  that  noble  Danish  knight,  and 
f^reat  ornament  of  his  profession  and  human  nature.  Near  him 
is  Copernicus  with  his  Pythagorean  system  in  his  hand ;  next  to 
bim  is  an  old  mathematician  holding  a  large  table,  and  on  it  are 
described  two  principal  figures,  of  the  itfcomparablc  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  en  which  many  extraordinary  things  in  that  art  are 
built  On  the  other  end  of  the  gallery,  to  the  south,  is  our 
learned  Mr.  Flamstead,  reg.  astron.  profess,  with  his  ingenious 
disciple,  Mr.  Thomas  Weston.  In  Mr.  Flamstead's  hand  is  a 
large  scroll  of  paper,  on  which  is  drawn  the  great  eciipse  of  the 

son  that  will  happen  in  April 1715;  near  him  b  an  old 

man  with  a  pendulum  counting  the  seconds  of  Time,  as  Mr. 
Flamstead  makes  his  observations  with  his  great  mural  arch  and 
•tabe  on  the  descent  of  the  moon  on  the  Severn,  which  at  certain 
times  form  such  a  roll  of  the  tides  as  the  sailors  corruptly  call  the 
Higre,  instead  of  the  Eager,  and  is  very  dangerous  to  all  sjiips  in 
Its  way.  This  as  also  expres3ed  by  rivers  tumbling  down  by  the 
moon's  influence  into  the  Sevens,  In  this  gallery  arc  more  arts 
and  sciences  relating  to  navigation. 

<<  All  the  great  rivers,  at  each  end  of  the  Hall,  have  their 
|iroi>er  product  of  fish  issuing  out  of  their  vases. 

<<  In  the  four  great  angles  of  the  cieling,  which  arc  oyer  the 
arches  of  the  galleries,  are  the  four  elements,  as  Fire,  Air, 
Earth,  and  Water,  represented  by  Jupiter,  Juno,  Cybele,  and 
Neptnne,  with  their  lesser  deities  accompanying,  as  Vulcan, 
Jris,  the  Fauni,  Amphitrite,  with  all  their  proper  attitudes,  Sec. 

**  At  one  end  of  the  grc^t  oval  is  a  large  figure  of  Fame  de- 
scending, riding  on  the  winds,  and  sounding  forth  the  praises  of 

jthe  royal  pair. 
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'^  All  the  sidM  of  the  Hall  are  adorned  with  fluted  pilastcrt, 
trollies  of  shelli,  corals,  pearls;  the  jamhi  of  the  wiadows  or. 
namented  with  roses  impaneled,  or  the  opus  reticiilamiiuD,  hdlght* 
med  with  greea  gold. 

^<  The  whole  raises  in  the  spectator  the  most  lirely  imagei  of 
Glory  and  Victory,  and  cannot  be  beheld  without  much  passiOB 
and  emotion." 

Another  flight  of  steps  leads  into  the  upper  Hall:  the 
centre  of  the  cieling  represents  queen  Anne  and  prince 
George  of  Denmark,  accompanied  with  various  emblema- 
tical figures. 

On  the  left  hand  side  is  a  painting  in  imitation  of  basso* 
relievoy  representing  the  landing  of  king  William,  On  the 
right  band  over  the  chimney  the  landing  of  king  George  the 
First  at  Greenwich. 

At  the  further  end  of  this  Hall  are  painted  the  portraits 
of  king  George  the  First  and  his  famil>',  with  many  emble* 
matical  figures ;  amongst  which  Sir  James  Thornliill  has  also 
introduced  his  own  portrait. 

On  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  are  allegorical  paint- 
ings representing  The  Public  Wealj  and  Public  Safety^ 

Over  the  three  doors  are  large  oval  tables,  witii  the 
names,  in  gold  letters,  of  such  benefactors  as  have  given 
100/.  or  upward,  toward  the  building  ;  among  the  most  con* 
eiderable  of  which  were,  king  William,  who  gave  19,50(tf« 
Queen  Anne,  6,472/.  John  de  la  Fontain,  E»q.  2000/. 
Robert  Osbolston,  Esq.  2000/.  Sir  John  CaoPLB  and 
Mr.  Evelyn,  each  2000/.  John  Evelyn,  Esq.  lOOOl. 
Each  table  is  attended  by  two  charity  boys,  as  if  carved  in 
white  marble,  sitting  on  great  corbels,  pointing  up  to  the 
figure  of  Charity,  in  a  niche,  intimating  that  what  money 
is  given  there  is  for  their  support. 

The  whole  of  this  celebrated  work  was  not  completed  tiH 
1727,  and  cost  6,685/.  being  after  the  rate  of  3/. />^ryard 
for  the  ceiling,  and  l/.p^ryard  for  the  sides,  agreeable  to 
a  resolution  of  the  directors,  after  consulting  the  following 
eminent  painters,   viz,  Vandervelt,   Cooper,    Richardson, 

Sykep, 
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Sykei,  and  Dcgard,  who  reported  the  performance  to  be 
equal  to  any  of  the  like  kind  in  England,  and  superior  in 
number  of  figures  and  ornaments*. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  Council  Room  is  a  whole* 
length  portrait  of  king  George  the  Second  in  his  robes,  by 
Scbakleton,  the  bequest  of  admiral  Townsend.  Two  half- 
lengths  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  by  Kneller. 
Also  a  who]o*lengtb,  by  Gainsborough,  of  the  late  earl  of 
Sandwich,  the  gift  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  hart.  A  half- 
length  portrait,  by  Lely,'of  Edward  the  first  earl  of  Sand- 
wich, who  was  kiiied  in  the  engagement  in  Solhay  in  1672, 
the  gift  of  the  late  earl.  A  half-length  of  lord  viscount 
Torrington,  by  Davison.  A  whole»lcngth  portrait  of  Ro- 
bert Osbolston,  Esq.  (whose  munificent  benefaction  has  al- 
ready 

•  When  Sir  James  had  finished  the  ceiling  and  sides  of  the  great  sa- 
loon 1q  1717,  he  delivered  inameniorial  to  the  directors,  stating  the 
prices  which  were  given  for  paintings  of  the  like  kind  at  the  Banqueting 
House,  Whitehall,  the  duke  of  Montagiie*s,  the  palaces  of  Windsor  and 
Hampton  Court,  Bulstrode  chapel,  and  other  works  at  the  duke  of  Port- 
land's, and  at  the  earl  of  Burlington's,  which  is  too  curious  to  be  omit« 
ted,  and  the  following  copy  of  it  is  tlicrefore  inserted : 

T9  ike  Eighi  Honourable  the  Commissioners  for  budding  the  Royal 

Hospital  at  Greemvich. 

The  Memorial  of  James  Thomhill,  IJiwtory-painter, 
Shewed), 

That,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  1 0th  inst.  signified  to  me  by 
Mir.  Corbet  that  J  should  make  a  demand  and  valuation  of  the  painting 
done  by  me  at  the  said  Iiospiial,  I  have  made  diligent  enquiry  into  the 
prices  of  history  painting  in  this  kingdom,  and  fuid,  that  when  money 
was  at  much  greater  value,  greater  prices  were  given,  and  beg  leave  to 
instance  in  one,  not  presuming  to  a  parallel.  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens  had 
400(M.  Ibr  the  ceiling  oi  the  Banqueting  House,  at  Whitehall,  which  is 
little  more  than  four  hundred  yards  of  work,  so  was  near  1 01.  a  yard. 

The  late  duke  of  Montague  paid  monsieur  Rosso  for  his  salloon  2000L 
and  kept  an  extraordinary  table  for  him,  his  friends  and  servants,  for  two 
yeniy  whilst  the  work  was  doing,  at  an  expence  computed  at  5001.  per 
aai. ;  vhich  is  near  four  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  amounting  to  about  71. 
per  yard,  ceiling  and  sides. 

Signior  Varrio  was  paid  for  the  whole  palaces  of  Windsor  and  Hampton 
Court,  oeiUngif  ndes,  stain^  and  back  stairs^  8s.  per  foot,  which  is  31. 12s. 

per 
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ready  been  noticed)  copied  from  an  original  in  the  posses- 
sion of  lord  Aylmer,  a  former  governor,  at  the  ex  pence  of 
the  hospital,  by  Degard.  A  whole-length  portrait  of  lord 
Torrington,  by  Davison ;  and  of  admiral  Sir  John  Jen- 
nings, a  former  governor.  Near  the  window  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  room  is  a  three  quarters  oval  of  captain  Cle- 
ments, by  Greenhill,  pnpil  of  Lely.  At  the  lower  end  the 
bead  of  a  venerable  old  man,  said  to  have  been  the  first  pen- 
sioner who  was  admitted  into  the  hospital. 

In  the  pannel  opposite  the  chimney  is  a  spring  clock,  by 
Holmes,  ornamented  with  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  beauti- 

per  yard,  exclusive  of  gilding,  had  vrine  daily  allowed  him,  lodgings  in 
the  palaces ;  and,  when  his  eye-sight  failed  him,  a  pension  of  2001.  per 
ann.  and  allowance  of  wine  for  his  life. 

Signior  Rizzi  had  of  the  present  duke  of  Pordand  for  three  rooms  1000 
For  the  little  chapel  at  Bulstrode  .  •  •  •        000 

Of  the  lord  Burlington  for  his  staircase  ...        700 

Signior  Pellegrini  of  the  duke  of  Portland  for  work  at  his  bouse       800 
And  for  a  small  picture  over  a  chinmey  -  -  •         50 

Of  the  earl  of  Burlington  for  the  sides  of  his  hall         •  *        300 

All  which  prices  are  by  measure,  more  than  signior  Yarrio's ;  and  I  was 
lately  paid  for  a  ceiling  at  Hampton  Court,  upon  a  reference  from  the 
right  honourable  the  lords  commissioners  of  his  majesty's  treasury  to  the 
honourable  board  of  works,  31.  15s.  per  yard,  including  gilding.  And, 
although  these  painters  were  foreigners,  yet  since  the  several  ingenious 
gentlemen  painters  and  artists,  to  whom  your  honours  have  been  pleased 
to  refer  this  for  a  parallel  to  be  drawn,  have  not  thought  this. inferior  in 
performance,  and  more  full  of  work»  I  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  any 
discouragement  from  your  honours,  but  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  allow 
me  as  good  a  price  as  any  of  these  modem  painters,  especially  since  I  have 
spent  six  years  of  the  prime  of  my  life  therein ;  and,  though  I  have  in  that 
time  done  several  small  works,  yet  they  have  chiefly  served  to  enable  me 
by  experience  and  money  to  carry  on  this  great  one,  which  must  other- 
wise necessarily  have  required  a  considerable  imprest  for  which  a  large  in* 
terest  would  have  been  paid. 

And  also  hope  that  this  being  an  hospital  will  make  no  diflference,  since 
joyal  hospitals  are  as  well  embellished  as  palaces,  and  with  as  much  ex- 
pence.  Therefore  humbly  submit  myself  to  your  honours  justice  herem« 
and  am,  your  honours  most  faithful. 

And  obedient  humble  servant, 
SithAugMt,  1717.  JAMES  THOBNHILL. 

fully 
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fuHy  canred  and  gilt,  from  a  design  of  the  late  Mr.  Stuart, 
when  surveyor  of  the  hospital. 

Under  several  of  the  above  pictures  are  some  of  Sir  James 
ThornhilPs  original  sketches,  for  the  paintings  in  the  Great 
Hall,  presented  by  the  said  Mr.  Stuart,  and  Mr.  Cox  of 
Badbey,  Northamptonshire. 

Near  the  door  of  the  Antichamber  is  a  month  equation 
clock  with  a  double  pendulum,  by  Quire ;  and,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  room,  the  following  paintings,  viz.  Two 
Urge  sea  pieces,  given  by  Philip  llarman,  Esq.  representing 
the  naval  exploits  of  his  ancestor,  captain  Thomas  Harman, 
in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II. ;  one,  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  room,  being  an  engagement  between  the  Tyger  frigate, 
crommanded  by  captain  Harman,  and  eight  Dutch  priva- 
teers, in  opposition  to  which  he  conducted  a  large  fleet  of. 
colliers  into  the  river  Thames,  witliout  the  loss  of  one,  when 
there  was  the  greatest  want  of  coals  in  London.  The  other, 
over  the  door  at  the  lower  end,  being  an  engagement  be- 
t?reen  the  same  captain,  in  the  same  frigate,  and  a  Dutch 
man  of  man,  in  the  bay  of  Bulb;  in  which  the  latter  was 
taken  and  towed  into  the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  in  sight  of  a 
squadron  of  Dutch  ships  riding  there.  In  other  parts  of  the 
room  are  six  small  pictures,  representing  the  loss  of  the 
Luxemburgh  galley,  commanded  by  William  Kellaway, 
^wbich  was  burnt  in  the  year  1727,  on  her  passage  from  Ja- 
maica to  London)  and  the  subsequent  distresses  of  part  of 
her  crew;  the  gift  of  Mr.  Parker,  executor  to  captain 
Maplesden,  late  lieutenant-governor  of  tlie  hospital.  The 
circumstances  of  this  disaster  are  interesting  aud  extraor- 
dinary, as  related  by  captain  Boys  himself,  late  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  hospital,  who  was  second  mate  of  the  ship 
at  that  time**  They  are  inserted  in  the  account  of  th^ 
Hospital  by  the  rev.  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Maule. 

In  1763  it  was  submitted  to  the  general  court  by  the  di- 
rectorsy   whether  it  would  not  be  adviseable  to  build  an 

*  LJcatenant-govemor  Boys  was  accustomed  to  pass  annually  in  prayer 
and  futing  the  number  of  days  the  ship's  crew  were  in  distress,  in  comme- 
moratiOtt  of  his  wonderful  ddiverance. 

Infirmaby 
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Infirmahy  wkbout  the  walls  of  the  Hospital,  in  order  that 
more  pensioners  might  be  added  to  the  establit^hment,  and 
the  sick  talcen  care  of  with  greater  convenience  and  more 
comfort  to  themselves. 

A  work  so  necessary  was  immediately  concluded  upon, 
and  a  building  ordered  to  he  erected  for  that  purpose; 
which  was  designed  by  Mr.  Stuart,  the  late  surveyor,  and 
completed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Robinson,  then  clerb 
of  the  works. 

As  nothing  has  been  omitted  which  was  judged  necessary 
to  render  this  building  convenient  and  comfortable  to  the 
patients,  so  all  possible  care  is  taken  that  the  diet  is  adapted 
to  their  particular  cases;  the  drugs  and  medicines  are 
bought  of  the  Apothecaries  Company,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  the  best  of  their  kinds;  and,  when  it  is  necessary 
for  any  of  the  patients  to  go  to  Bath,  or  the  salt-water,  or, 
in  cases  of  insanity,  to  Bethlem  or  other  places  of  confine- 
fincment,  they  are  immediately  sent  thither;  tlie  hospital 
paying  all  necessary  ex  peaces. 

The  School.  Agreeable  to  the  tenor  of  king  WilUam^fl 
commission,  and  the  Register  Act,  which  direct  some  pro* 
Tision  to  be  made  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the 
aons  of  seamen,  is  solely  under  the  oKinagement  of  the  di* 
rectors,  who  in  rotation  nominate  the  boys  for  admission ; 
prior  to  which  it  must  be  made  appear,  by  proper  certifi^ 
cates,  that  they  are  sons  of  seamen,  between  eleven  and 
thirteen  years  of  age,  objects  of  charity,  of  sound  body 
and  mind,  and  able  to  read ;  and  their  parents  or  friends 
must  give  security  that  they  shall  be  at  the  directors  d}M-^ 
posaly  and  to  indemnify  the  hospital  for  the  value  of  their 
clothes,  &c.  if  they  should  run  away  with  them. 

The  boys  are  lodged,  clothed,  and  maintained,  at  the 
ezpence  of  the  hospital,  for  three  years.  Five  oursea  are 
appointed  to  keep  them  clean,  to  take  care  of  tbetr  clotbes, 
to  make  their  beds,  attend  at  their  meals,  &c.  And  a 
guardian  and  four  assistants,  are  appointed  to  superintend 
them  when  out  of  school.  They  are  instructed  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  by  the  chaplains,  and  in  writings  arith* 
8  metic 


* 


» 
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nieticy  and  navigation,  by  a  schooloiaster  appdinted  for  that 
purpose ;  who  also  instructs  those  in  drawing  who  shew  a 
genius  for  it.  Each  boy,  on  his  admission,  is  supplied  with 
a  Bible  and  Cooimon  Prayer  book ;  and  with  all  necessary 
books  and  instruoients  for  his  instruction,  which  he  is  al- 
lowed to  take  with  him  when  he  is  bound  out. 

All  tlie  boys  attend  the  directors,  once  a  year  to  be 
viewed,  when  they  bring  specimens  of  their  several  per- 
formances; and  three  of  them  who  produce  the  best  draw- 
ings  after  nature,  done  by  themselves,  are  allowed  the 
following  prejniums,  according  to  their  respective  degrees 
of  merit,  viz. 

A  Hadley's  quadrant,  1st  prize. 

A  case  of  mathematical  instruments,     2d  ditto. 
Robertson^s  Treatise  on  Navigation,     3d  ditto. 

Tbcy  are  bound  out  for  seven  years,  to  the  sea-service 
only,  for  the  better  improvement  of  their  talents,  and  that 
they  may  become  able  seamen  and  good  arti*its. 

In  1783,  it  was  recommended  by  the  directors  to  the 
general  court,  to  build  a  school  and  dormitory  for  the 
boys,  without  the  walls  of  tlie  hospital,  which  was  built 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Stuart.  This  building  is  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  feet  in  length,  and  forty-two  in  breadth, 
exclusive  of  its  Tuscan  colonade,  intended  for  a  play  place 
and  shelter  for  the  boys  in  bad  weather,  which  is  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  long,  and  twenty  feet  broad.  This 
excellent  charity  is  calcubted  for  the  double  purpose  of 
providing  for  the  sons  of  poor  seamen,  and  making  tliem 
useful  to  their  country,  by  training  them  up  to  a  seafaring 
life,  is  solely  supported  by  money  arising  from  the  follow- 
ing incidental  funds,  viz.  Shewing  the  Painted  Hall, 
chapel,  and  other  parts  of  the  hospital.  Mulcts,  absences, 
cheques,  j(C«  of  pensioners,  and  nurses.  Profits  on  pro- 
visions purchased  of  the  pensioners^.    Sale  of  old  hous* 

*  By  this  excdlent  plan,  those  \v'ho  find  it  more  convenient  for  their 
famfliei  (o  have  money  in  lieu  of  their  prov'isions,  are  prevented  from  ex* 
posing  tkem  to  nie  diewhere;  and  though  the  liotpital  derives  a  profit* 
are  aiknred  full  as  muck  if  not  more  than  they  can  otberwiac  floakc  o{ 
them. 

Vol.  V.    No.  106.  O  hold 
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hold  stores*  Unclaimed  property  of  deceased  pensioners' 
and  nurses.  Interest  of  money  in  the  stocks,  being  saving* 
from  the  above-mentioned  funds.  The  clothing  of  the 
boys,  as  well  linen  as  woollen,  is  of  the  same  quality  as 
that  6f  the  pensioners ;  and  when  bound  out,  are  supplied 
with  two  complete  suits,  and  other  necessaries. 

The  following  Table  shews  the  number  of  wards  and 
beds  in  the  several  parts  of  tlie  building: 

No.  of  Bcds9 
King  Charles's  Building  -        -        -         301 

King  William's  ditto       -         -         -         -         S5l 
Queen  Ann's     ditto        .        -        -        -         437 

« 

Queen  Mary^s  ditta         .        »        -        -       109Sr 

Total     2381 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  an  aecount  of  the  re- 
spective sources  whence  the  whole  revenue  of  the  Hospital 
is. at  present  derived,  and  also  the  principal  articles  of  its 
expenditure. 

R£V£NU£.-^]st,  Sixpence  per  man  per  month  for  all 
seamen  and  marines  belonging  to  his  majesty's  ships,  in* 
eluding  those  in  ordinary.  2d,  Ditto  for  all  seamen  em^ 
ployed  in  the  merchants'  service.  3d,  The  duties  arising 
from  the  North  and  South  Foreland  lighthouses.  4th,  The 
half-pay  of  several  of  the  officers  of  the  hospital  who  are 
entitled  thereto.  5th,  The  wages,  with  the  value  of  pro* 
tions  and  other  allowances,  of  the  two  chaplains  of  Wool- 
^ich  and  Deptford  dock-yards.  6th,  The  rents  and  profits 
of  the  Derwentwater  estates,  including  lead  mines.  7th» 
The  rents  of  the  market  at  Greenwich,  and  of  the  houses 
there  and  in  London.  8th,  Interest  of  money  invested  in 
the  ptfbrlic  funds.  9th,  Fines  for  (ishtng  in  the  river  Thames 
with  unlawful  nets,  and  other  offences.  10th,  Forfeited 
and  unclaimed  shares  of  prize  and  bounty  money. 

Expenditure.— 1st,  Cloathing,  victuals,  necessaries  of 
all  kinds,  and  weekly  allowance  of  money  to  the  pensioners 
and  nurses  J  together  with  salaries  and  allowances  to  the 
officers  aad  ckrks,  .and  wages  and  allowances  to  cooks^ 

fGiiUerjr. 
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ficuHery  men,  and  other  inferior  officers  and  servants. 
2df  Ordinary  works  and  repairs  of  the  hospital,  including 
sthe  infirmary,  hoys  school,  brewhousc,  and  other  build- 
ings, and  salaries  to  the  officers,  &c.  in  that  department. 
ISd,  Contingent  expences  for  directors  attendances,  law 
charges,  stationary,  and  various  other  articles,  including 
the  Dervrentwater  estate.  4th,  Pensions  to  out- pensioners, 
including  salaries  to  clerks,  and  other  ejcpeoces  incideot  to 
that  service. 

Present  Establishment  of  OfficerSy    Kc. 

A  master  and  governor,  1000/. ;  one  clerk  at  50/.  A  liea«« 
tenant-governor,  400/.  Four  captains,  each  230/.  Eight 
lieutenants,  each  115/.  A  treasurer  and  receiver,  200/.; 
three*  derks  at  SOL  A  secretary,  160/. ;  two  clerks,  one 
at  60/.  and  one  at  50/.  An  auditor,  100/. ;  one  clerk  at  50/. 
Two  chaplains,  each  130/.  A  physician,  lOs,  per  diem^ 
182/.  lOs.  A  steward,  160/.;  four  clerks,  one  at  60/.  and 
and  three  at  40/.  each.  A  surgeon,  150/. ;  two  assistant;;  at 
40/.  each,  one  servant  at  30/.  A  clerk  of  the  checquc,  160/. ; 
four  clerks,  one  at  60/.  and  three  at  40/.  each.  A  surveyor, 
290/.  A  clerk  of  the  works,  5s.  per  day,  91/.  5^;  one 
.dcafk  at  €0/.  A  dispenser,  50/. ;  one  assistant  at  30/. 
Three  matrons,  each  40/.  A  schoolmaster,  150/.  A  master 
brewer,  60/.  An  organist,  60/.  A  'butler,  25/. ;  two  mates 
at  1 5L  each.  Two  cooks,  each  SO/. ;  four  mates,  two  at 
20/.  and  two  at  15/.  A  sculleryman,  20/.;  two  mates  at 
15/. 'each.      A  messenger,  30/.      Two  porters,  each   15/. 

Barber,  12/.  t 

The 

*  One  of  them  was  appointed  on  account  of  oiil-peiisioners ;  and  thp 
.first  derk  has  501.  more  on  the  same  account. 

f  On  account  of  improper  persons  having  obtained  lucrative  situations 
in  tiib  est^lisbment,  and  who  had  not  been  in  the  sea  service,  it  was 
more^  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  22(1  of  March,  1808,  by  vice- 
admiral  Sir  Chades  Morice  Pole,  member  for  Newark,  that  some  regu- 
jatioDS  were  necessary  to  be  adopted.  He  observed,  that  "  as  a  member 
of  pariiament,  and  one  of  the  late  members  of  the  late  Board  of  Admi- 
.lalty,  hefimnd  It  neoessary  to  make  a  motion  on  the  subject  of  the  charlt^r 
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The  number  of  pensioners  maintained  in  the  hospital  ts 
t«ro  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty ;  every  boatstrain  is 

allowed 

of  Greenwich  Hospital,  smd  to  conect  a  repetition  of  the  errors  which 
had  crept  into  that  meritorious  establishment.  The  noble  lord  who  pre- 
sided at  the  head  of  that  board  (earl  St.  Vincent)  was  ever  anxious  to  see 
ample  justice  done  to  the  navy,  and  every  man  connected  with  it,  and 
therefore  was  of  opinion  with  him,  and  with  every  disinterested  man  in 
the  country,  that  the  strict  spirit  of  the  charter  should  be  adhered  to,  and 
that  all  offices  should  be  filled  in  Greenwich  Hospital  by  seafaring  men, 
who  were  competent  to  the  task.  ITie  honourable  member  then  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  commission  issued  by  William  III.  by  queen  Anne,  by 
George  II.  and  the  subsequent  charter.  Prom  all  these  it  appeared,  that 
the  Hospital  was  establbhed  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  were  wounded 
ortnaimed  in  the  navy,  as  being  an  industrious  and  laborious  set  of  men, 
who  ought  to  be  invited,  rather  than  forced,  into  his  majesty^  navy, 
^hose  glory,  from  thdr  exertions,  reached  the  remolest  parts  of  the 
world.  He  then  proceeded  to  read  an  abstract  from  the  fourteenth  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  of  Naval  Enquiry,  page  54P,  stating  that  they 
had  enquired  into  the  state  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  that  they  found 
a  number  of  persons  had  been  admitted  of  a  description  and  class  that 
ought  not  to  have  been.  It  was  to  remedy  this  evii  that  he  yrould  submit 
some  resolutions,  which  he  had  prepared,  to  the  house,  as  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  naval  officer  to  anticipate  the  legitimate  wants  of  every  seaman, 
who  suffered  great  privations  while  serving  his  country,  and  by  which 
he  ought  ever  to  be  cherished  and  protected.  For  these  reasons  he  moved 
the  following  resolutions : — 

**  Resolved,  That  it  appears  the  commission  granted  by  king  William 
for  the  benefit  of  Greenwich  Hospital  was  since  eniaiged,  by  a  subsequent 
act  and  charter. 

Resolved,  That  it  appears  to  the  house  that  the  rules  and  regulations 
were  strengthened  by  an  act  of  William,  Anne,  and  Geo.  II. 

Resolved,  That  it  appears,  by  the  fourteenth  Report  of  the  Naval  Com« 
missioners,  that  a  number  of  offices  were  filled  by  a  description  of  per- 
sonSy  in  violation  of  his  majesty*s  gracious  intention,  as  expressed  in  his 
charter. 

Resolved,  That  an  humble  address  b<  presented  to  his  majesty,  that  he 
"be  graciously  pleased  to  give  direction,  that  in  conformity  to  the  said 
charter,  its  regulations  may  be  complied  with,  as  far  as  was  convenient,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  intention  of  the  said  charter." 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (Mr.  Percival)  **  said  he  was  very  de- 
drousof  giving  every  facility  to  the  wishes  of  the  hon.  baronet,  on  a  subject 
which  so  justly  excite^  the  feeiiog  of  a  gentleman,  particulariy  of  his  pro- 
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allowed  2^.  6rf. ;  every  mate  \s.€d.;  and  every  private 
man  is,  per  week  for  pocket  money.  Tlieir  *  cloathing 
consists  of  a  blue  suit,  hat,  three  pair  of  blue  yarn  hose, 
three  pair  of  shoes,  four  shirts,  every  two  years.  The 
coats  and  hats  of  the  boatswains  and  boatswains  mates  are 
distinguished  by  a  broad  or  narrow  gold  lace.  The  pen- 
sioners are  also  allowed  neckcloths,  nightcaps,  and  all 
necessaries  for  bedding,  which  are  changed  as  worn  out. 
Great  coats  are  allowed  for  the  old  and  iniirm,  and  watch 
coats  for  those  on  guard. 

The  pensioners  dine  at  twelve  o^clock,  whon  tlic  lieu- 
tenant on  duty  attends  to  see  that  ^ood  order  be  preserved 
during  their  meals  f. 

There  area  number  of  nurses  appointed  by  warrant  from 
tlie  admiralty,  who  must  all  be  widows  of  scami^n ;  and 
under  the  age  of  forty-five  years,  at  the  time  of  admission. 
Their  allowances  are,  wages,  each,  per  annum ^  8/.      A 

fiession.  He  had  no  objection  to  his  preceding  resolutions,  but  he  conceived 
the  latter  would  defeat  his  object,  and  he  would  therefore  move  an  amend- 
ment, by  leaving  out  the  words,  '*  as  far  as  convenient,"  and  restrict  the 
tnotees  in  their  appointments,  by  specifying  those  officers  alone  who  may 
be  selected  iiom  those  who  were  not  at  sea ;  for  instance,  the  surveyor, 
the  cleric  of  the  works,  the  auditor,  who  was  also  a  legal  adviser,  the 
brewer,  and  the  organist.  He  was  of  opinion  that  these  could  not  be  con- 
vemently  selected  from  the  navy,  but  in  case  of  vacancy  he  would  it  ad- 
Teitised  for  one  month  previous  to  the  election,  to  see  if  any  naval  man 
would  apply,  who,  if  found  competent,  would  be  elected.  Such,  he  said, 
was  the  amendment  he  would  propose,  which  would,  he  hoj)ed,  meet  tlic 
wishes  of  the  honourable  baronet,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  house  " 

The  motions,  as  amended  agreeably  to  the  suggestion  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  were  agreed  to. 

*  By  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  twentieth  year  of  George  II. 
it  was  eoattedy  that  persons  taking  to  {)awn  clothes  belonging  to  the  hos- 
pital, or  changing  the  colour  or  marks  thereof,  sliould  forfeit  51.  upon 
conviction  before  one  of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace ;  or  be  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  three  montl» :  and  that  the  pensioner,  or  nurse,  go- 
ing oiT  with  the  same,  should  be  committed  for  six  months.  One  moiety 
of  this  sum  is  directed  to  be  paid  to  the  informer,  the  other  for  the  benefit 
of  the  hospital. 

f  The  surplus  of  pease-soup,  being  a  .considerable  quantity,  is  given 
awaj  to  the  penaoncrs  families  at  tlie  gates  of  the  hospitaL 
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grey  serge  gown  and  petticoat,  yearly.  Provisions  awl 
bedding,  the  same  as  a  pensioner.  The  nurses  are  re- 
quired  to  take  out  certificates  of  tlieir  husband's  service  in 
the  navy  in  the  same  mode  as  the  pensioners ;  and  to  pro- 
duce certi^cates  of  their  age  and  marriage  to  the  admiralty 
on  the  day  of  eKaminatinn. 

In  consequence  of  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  1763, 
ofte  thousand  four  hundred  out-pensioners  were  appointed 
at  7/.  per  annum  «ach ;  whose  numbers  gradually  decreased 
in  consequence  of  death,  or  admission  into  the  hospital,  till 
the  year  1782,  when  five  hundred  additional  ones  were  ap- 
pointed, and  if)  the  year  following  as  many  more;  the  in- 
pensioners,  who  were  desirous  of  it,  were  allowed  to  retire 
tipon  the  out.pensit)n,  if  tl^e}^  thought  proper,  there  ap- 
pearing to  be  no  objection ;  and  there  bare  been  progressiva 
admissions  since  that  period*. 

For  the  above  interesting  description  of  this  grand  na- 
tional establishment,  we  are  obliged  to  the  authentic  ac- 
count of  Greenwich  Hospital  by  the  rev.  Mr.  John  CooK^t 
and  the  rev.  Mr.  John  Maulz,  joint  ehaplaini^ 

The  Painted  Hall  is  commemorated  for  being  the  deposi- 
tory of  the  revered  remains  of  the  gallant  lord  Nelson^ 
previously  to  its  public  interment  in  St.  Paurs^ 

In  the  centre  of  the  grand  front  is  a  descent  to  the  river* 
by  a  double  flight  of  steps,  as  represented  in  the  plateu 
The  ground-plot  of  the  whole  edifice  forms  nearly  a  square, 
of  which,  King  Charles's  Building  occupies  the  north-west 
angle;  Queen  Anne^s,  the  north-east;  King William*s,  the 
south-west;  and  Queen  Mary's,  the  south-east^     The  in- 

♦  fiy  the  above-mentioned  act,  "  All  as6ignments,  bargains,  sales,  or- 
ders, contracts,  agreements,  or  securities  whatsoever,  which  shall  be  given 
or  made  by  any  out-pensioner,  for,  upon^  or  in  respect  of,  any  sum  or  suras, 
of  money,  to  become  due  on  any  out-pension  granted  by  the  commit 
sioners  or  governors  of  the  hospital,  shall  be  absolutely  null  and  void  to  aH 
intents  and  purposes." 

Also,  ''  the  personating  or  falsely  assuming  the  name  and  character  of 
an  out-pensioner  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  in  order  to  receiitc  the  out- 
pension,  or  pn)curing  any  Other  to  do  the  same,  is  made  felony  withogit 
benefit  of  clcrg}'.*' 

terva 
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terval  between  the  two  former  buildings,  forms  a  square^ 
two  hundred  and  serenty  feet  wide,  in  the  middle  of  which, 
b  a  statue  of  George  the  Second,  sculptured  by  Rysbrach, 
out  of  a  single  block  of  white  marble,  that  weighed  eleven 
tons,  and  was  taken  from  the  French,  by  admiral  Sir  George 
Kooke  s  this  statue  was  given  to  the  Hospital  by  Sir  John 
Jennings,  who  was  governor  from  1720  to  HH;  the  fol. 
lowing  inscriptions  on  the  pedestal  were  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Stanyan,  author  of  the  Grecian  History; 

On  the  east  side: 

Hie  KBQUIE9  SENECTJB 

HiC  MODUS  LASSE  MARIS  £T  VIARUM 

MiLITIiGQ. 

On  the  west  side: 

Fessos  TUTO  PLACIDISSIMA  portu 
ACCIPIT. 

On  the  north  side: 

HiC  AMES  DICER  PATER  ATQ.  PRINCEP». 

And  underneath  the  royal  standard : 

Imperium  Pelagi. 
On  the  south  side: 

Prindpi  potentissimo  GEORGIO  II<lo.  Britanniarum  Regi, 
cujas  auspiciis  et  patrocinio  augustissimum  hoc  hospitium  ad 
sublevandos  militantium  in  classe  eraeritorum  labores — a  rcgiis 
ipsios  ante  cessoribus  fundatum  auctius  indies  et  aplendidins 
exargit. 

JOHAMNES  JENNINGS,  Eques,  ejusdera  hospitii  prxfcctus 
Iconem  hanc  pro  debitd  sul  princtpem  reTcrcntIa  ct  patriam 
charitate  posoit,  anno  Domini  MDCCXXXV. 

The  precincts  of  the  Hospital  are  entered  through  iron 
gatesy  with  rusticated  piers,  and  lodges;  on  the  western 
entrance  are  placed  two  large  globes  of  stone,  of  an  oblique 
poBition,  agreeably  to  the  latitude  of  Greenwich.  On  the 
feerreitrial  globe  is  marked  the  tract  of  the  voyage  round  the 
workly  undertaken  by  admiral  Anson,  in  the  Centurion^ 
during  the  reign  of  George  If. 

There  are  two  cemeteries  belonging  to  this  foundation ; 
VI  one  of  which  was  buried  the  reverend  Mr.  Ntcholas 

TiNDAL, 
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TiNDAL^  appointed  chaplain  in  1738,  and  died  iu  June 
1774.  This  gentleman  was  the  translator  and  continuer  of 
Rapines  History  of  England :  he  also  wrote  *^  A  Guide  to 
Classical  Learning/*  and  other  works.  He  was  nephew  to 
Matthew  Tindal,  the  Deistical  writer,  out  of  whose  pro« 
perty  he  was  defrauded  by  the  famous  writer,  Eustace 
Budgell  * 
This  transaction  provoked  the  following  lines  of  Mr.  Pope: 

Let  Budgeli  charge  low  Grub  Street  on  my  quill, 
And  write  whate'er  he  please-^excep^  my  will. 

Part  of  the  hospital  stands  on  the  site  of  a  Franciscan 
monastery,  founded  by  Edward  IV.  Annong  this  conn- 
munity  queen  Catharine  *  of  Arragon,  the  first  wife  of 
Henry  VIII.  was  accustomed  to  rise  at  midnight,  and  join 
in  their  devotions;  -she  also  appointed  John  Forrest,  one 
of  the  monks,  to  be  her  confessor.  Her  partiality  for  the 
order,  induced  a  grateful  return,  and  they  were  advocates 
in  her  cause,  which  so  provoked  Henry,  that  he  instantly 
suppressed  the  whole  Franciscan  of*der,  throughout  Eng- 
land. This  convent  was  dissolved  in  1534.  Their  pos- 
sessions were  restored  by  Mary  I. ;  but  her  successor,  Eli- 
zabeth, completed  their  dissolution  in  1559,  and  attached 
their  buildings  to  the  palace.  In  this  church  was  buried  lady 
lady  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Thomas  lord  Dacre  of  the  North, 
and  sister  of  William,  first  lord  Sandys,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

A  new  building  has  been  recently  erected  near  the  western 
entrance  of  the  Hospital,  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  the 
concerns  of  the  CTiest  at  Chatham,  which  are  now  under  the 
control  of  the  governors  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

In  1560,  Mr.  Lambardf  built  an  hospital,  called  Qneen 
Elizabeth's  College,  said  to  be  the  first  erected  by  an  EngKah 
Jhrotestant  subject. 

A  coUegit 

^  See  Noble's  Continuation  of  Granger,  III.  p.  324.  32(J. 
f  Lambard  v>'a$  a  bencher  of  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  a  matter 
ia  chancery^  keeper  of  the  rolU  aiid  records  in  the  Towtr,  and  bdonged 
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A  college  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  fronting  the 
Thames,  (for  the  maintenance  of  twenty  decayed  old  house- 
keepers, twelve  out  of  Greenwich,  and  eight  who  arc  to 
be  alternately  chosen  from  Snottisham  and  Castle-Kising  in 
Norfolk,)  is  called  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  College,  though 
it  lii'as  founded,  in  1613,  by  Henry  earl  of  Northampton, 
brother  of  Thomas,  fourth  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  son  of 
the  illustrious  warrior  and  poet,  Henry  earl  of  Surrey.  To 
this  college  belongs  a  chapel,  in  which  the  earPs  body  is 
laid,  which,  as  well  as  his  monument,  was  removed  here  a 
few  yiears  ago  from  the  chapel  of  Dover  Castle.  The  pen« 
sioners,  besides  meat,  drink,  and  lodging,  are  allowed 
Is.  6d.  a  week,  with  a  gown  once  a  year,  linen  once  in  two 
years,  and  hats  once  in  four  years. 

Having  described  what  is  really  worthy  of  notice  in 
Greenwich  Hospital  and  its  precincts,  we  return  to  the 
town,  which  may  be  deemed  one  of  the  most  genteel  and 
pleasant  in  the  British  dominions:  tlie  inhabitants  are 
mostly  persons  of  respectability  and  fashion ;  and  those, 
who  having  served  their  country  in  warfare,  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  tlieir  valuable  lives  in  the  pleasing  reflection, 
that  after  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  respective  duties  in 
a  fiiithful  and  honourable  manner,  they  retire  into  ease  and 
delight,  and  contemplate  their  former  dangers  only  as  they 
were  conducive  to  that  grand  object— the  good  of  their 
country ! 

to  the  alieqatkxn  office  under  queen  Dizabeth.  To  tlie  memory  and  name 
of  her  majesty,  he  founded  and  endowed  the  above  college  for  the  poor 
at  Greenwich ;  but  is  more  generally  known  for  being  the  author  of  many 
learned  works ;  ^nd  he  deserves  particular  notice  here,  because  by  him 
was  written  the  first  description,  or,  as  he  himself  terms  it,  «  Perambu- 
lation of  the  County  of  Kent"  He  died  at  Westcombe,  August  10, 
1601,  and  was  buried  in  Greenwich,  where  a  handsome  mural  monu- 
ment of  white  marble  was  erected  to  his  memory,  and  that  of  his  son  Sir 
Multoa  Lambard.  Upon  taking  down  the  old  church,  this  monument 
was  placed  in  Sevenoaks  churchy  at  the  charge  of  the  late  Thomas  Lam- 
hard,  £8q.  the  next  in  descent,  with  an  additional  inscription  mentioning 
the  reasoD  of  its  being  removed. 
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In  the  High  Street,  stands  the  parish  church  of 

St.  ALPHAGE. 

THE  antient  church  having  become  very  ruinous,  the 
roof  fell  in,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  November,  1710. 
In  consequence  of  this  accident  the  inhabitants  petitioned 
the  House  of  Commons  for  assistance  towards  rebuilding  it; 
and  it  was  expressly  provided,  by  the  act  soon  afterwards 
passed,  for  erecting  fifty  new  churches  in  and  near  Lon- 
don, that  one  of  them  should  be  the  parish  of  Greenwich. 

The  new  church  is  a  handsome  stone  fabric,  completed 
and  consecrated  in  17  L8:  the  architect  was  John  James. 
The  west  end  is  a  square  tower,  in  which  are  ten  good 
bells,  with  a  cupola  above,  supported  on  Corinthian  pil- 
lars, terminated  by  a  small  spire :  the  interior  is  constructed 
in  the  Grecian  order,  and  pcwed  with  oak.  A  painting  on 
board,  representing  a  monumental  effigies  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, is  hanged  against  the  north  wall.  On  the  south  wall, 
is  a  picture  of  Charles  I.  at  his  devotions ;  and  on  the  east 
wall,  are  portraits  of  queen  Anne,  and  George  I.  The 
interior  of  the  church  is  without  monuments;  but  on  the 
outside,  and  in  the  churchyard,  among  other  monuments, 
are  those  of  Sir  William  Henry  Sanderson,  bart.  of 
East  Combe,  the  last  heir  male  of  his  family,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  in  1760 ;  Sir  Robert  Robinson,  knt. 
who  died  in  April,  1714,  aged  eighty-four;  Sir  James 
Creed,  knt.  who  died  in  February,  1762,  aged  sixty- 
seven;  Sir  John  Lethieijllier,  knt.  who  died  in  170$; 
of  whom  we  have  spoken  under  Lewisham;  and  lieutenant, 
general  William  Skinner,  who  was  twenty-one  years 
chief  engineer  of  Great  Britain,  and  died  in  1780.  In  a 
large  cemetery  adjoining  the  church-yard,  anaong  many 
others,  is  the  tomb  of  Dr.  Frederick  Slane,  fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  F.  R.  S.    He  died  in  1727*. 

Within 

*  In  the  old  church  was  a  portrait,  on  glass,  of  Humphrey,  duke  of 
Gk)ce8ter,  engraved  as  a  head-piece  in  the  Catalogue  of  English  MSS. 
and  varipus  monuments  and  memoriak.     Among  them  were  ie?eral 

Bnuset 
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Within  this  church  was  a  chantry,  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Cross,  belonging  to  a  fraternity  under  that  name  in  Green* 
wich. 

Two  burgesses  were  returned  to  parliament  for  this  town 
in  the  year  1657,  by  the  inhabitants;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear^ that  they  afterwards  exercised  that  privilege,  though 
the  assizes  for  Kent  were  held  here  in  the  first,  fourth,  and 
fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  ETlizabeth.  There  is  at 
present  a  market  for  provisions  granted  to  the  governors  of 

Bras»e$  in  memory  of  Bichanl  Bower,  gentleman  of  the  chapel,  and 
master  of  the  children  to  Henry  the  Eighth ;  Edward  the  Sixth ;  queen 
Maiy ;  and  queen  Dizabeth,  ob.  1561.  Another  for  John  Whythe,  gent 
one  of  queen  Elizabeth*!  footmen,  who  died  in  1579,  and  was  repre- 
sented in  the  dress  of  the  dmes,  a  gold  chain  over  his  right  shoulder,  and 
a  mace  and  crown,  with  the  queen*s  supporters,  on  his  breast :  a  third 
was  for  Htearj  Traiiibrd,  Esq.  clerk  of  the  green  cloth  under  the  same 
flovcreign,  ob.  15S5 ;  and  a  fourth  for  Thomas  Tallys,  who  was  esteemed 
the  (athcr  of  the  collegiate  style  of  music,  and  was  musician  in  the 
chapel,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  his  three  immediate  suc^ 
ceMon.  He  died  in  1581.  His  E^iitaph  is  inserted  in  Strype's  edition  of 
Stow^s  Survey,  and  is  as  follows : 

Entemd  here  doth  ly  a  worthy  wyght 

Who  for  long  tyme  in  musick  bore  the  bell, 

Hii  name  to  shew  was  Thomas  Tallys  hyght. 

In  honest  veitiious  life  he  did  excell. 

He  served  long  tyme  in  Chappall  with  grete  prayse» 

Foiver  Sovereynes  reygnes,  a  thing  not  often  seen, 

I  mean  Kyng  Henry  and  Prynoe  Edward's  dayes, 

Quene  Mary,  and  Elizabeth  our  Quene. 

He  maryed  was,  though  children  he  had  none. 

And  lyved  in  love  full  thre  and  thirty  yeres 

With  k>yal  spouse,  whose  name  ydypt  was  Jone, 

Who  bore  entombd  him  company  now  bears. 

Ai  he  did  lyve,  so  also  did  he  dy. 

In  myld  and  quyet  sort,  O!  happy  man! 

To  God  full  oft  for  mercy  did  he  cry. 

Wherefore  he  lyves,  let  Death  do  what  he  can. 
Here  was  aboa  monument  to  commemorate  the  learned  Lambard,  who 
WIS  buried  in  the  old  church,  August  1601 ;  as  was  his  son,  Sir  MuHob 
LHBbaid,  in  1634 :  the  monument  has  since  been  removed  to  Seven- 
oaks, 
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the  hospital,  for  the  benefit  of  the  charity,  in  1737;  it  is 
held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

We  cannot  account  for  Chaucer's  characteristic  of  thi& 
town  iq  the  following  line: 

*^  Lo  Grcenwichc,  that  many  a  shrew  is  in." 

But  we  can  say  to  its  honour,  that  it  has  been  the  usual 
place  for  landing  of  royal  personages  on  various  occasions : 
her  royal  highness  Augusta,  princess  of  Saxe  Gotha,  had 
here  her  first  interview  with  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales, 
the  father  of  his  majesty  George  III.  Here  also  her  august 
grand-daughter,  her  royal  highness  princess  Caroline- 
Amelia- Khzabeth,  princess  of  Wales,  landed  previously  to 
her  nuptials  with  her  consort,  the  prince,  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1795. 

Near  the  town  of  Greenwich  stood  for  many  years  a  ma- 
gazine for  gunpowder,  in  which  frequently  were  deposited 
from  six  to  ei^ht  thousand  barrels.     The  apparent  danger  it 
was  exposed  to  of  being  blown  up  by  treachery ,  lightning,  or 
other  accidents,  arising  from  its  defenceless  situation  and 
ruinous  condition,  and  the  extensive  and  scarcely  repair- 
able damage  which  the  explosion  of  such  a  quantity  of  gun. 
powder  might  have  been  attended  with,  not  only  to  that 
part  of  the  town  nearest  to  it,  but  to  the  royal  palace  and 
the  magnificent  hospital  there,  and  which  might  even  by 
the  shock  affect  the  dock-yards  and  store- houses  both  at 
Deptford  and  Woolwich,  and  even  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  as  well  as  the  banks  of  the  river  on  both 
shores,  und  the  navigation  upon  it,    occasioned,  so  long 
ago  as  in  the  year  1718,  an  application  to  parliament  for 
the  removal  of  the  magazine  to  some  safer  and  more  con- 
venient place ;  and  his  majesty  king  George  I.  was  pleased 
then  to  give  orders  to  the  officers  of  ordnance  to  remove  it. 
But,  no  provision  being  made  for  purchasing  land  to  build 
another,  and  to  defray  necessary  expences,  nothing  was 
done  in  it ;  and  the  old  magazine  grew  more  and  more  dan- 
gerous and  out  of  repair.     In  the  year  1750,  the  applica« 
tion  to  parliament  was  renewed^  when  his  late  majesty  gave 

orders 
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orders  for  an  estimate  of  the  expcnccs  to  be  laid  before  the 
house;  which  was  done  in  1754,  together  with  a  survey, 
recommending  a  proper  p)ace,  &c.  The  removal,  in  the 
year  1760,  was  solicited  with  such  proper  effect,  that  an 
act  passed  for  that  purpasc  in  the  beginning  of  the  same 
year. 

fiLACKHEATH.  About  midway  up  the  hill,  leading  from 
Deptford  to  Blackheath,  and  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  main  road,  on  the  north  side,  a  sin- 
gular Excavation^  or  Cavern,  was  discovered  in  the  year 
1780.  The  entrance  is  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  by  steps  de- 
scending about  fifty  feet ;  which  leads  into  a  range  of  seven 
irregular  chambers,  or  apartments,  cue  out  of  a  stratum 
of  solid  chalk,  and  communicating  witli  each  other  by 
arched  avenues.  The  roof  in  two  of  tiiose  chambers  has 
fallen  lu,  probably  from  the  chalk  having  been  left  too 
weak  to  support  the  sand  forming  the  immediate  super* 
stratum,  ai\d  which  having  partly  fallen  with  each  roof, 
has  left  a  kind  of  dome  of  considerable  height  over  both 
chambers,  in  extent:  but  the  general  measurement  may, 
perhaps,  be  stated  at  from  twelve,  or  fifteen,  to  thirty-six 
or  forty  feet,  both  in  length  and  width.  In  the  furthest 
chamber  is  a  well,  twpnty-seven  feet  deep,  which  formerly 
sopplied  very  fine  water,  but  has  been  greatly  altered  in 
'  taste,  through  the  putting  down  of  a  new  pump.  The 
extreme  depth  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cavern  from  the 
suriace  of  the  ground,  and  its  length  from  the  entrance,  are 
supposed  to  be  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet.  From 
the  well  at  the  extremity  of  this  singular  excavation,  it  is 
probable^  that  the  whole  has  at  some  distant  period  been 
used  for  the  purpose  of  concealment  *, 

The  heath  is  called  black  either  from  the  colour  of  its 
soil,  or  bleak,  from   its  situation.     The  air   is  keen,  but' 
this  very  circumstance  certainly  contributes  to  its  healtlii- 
iieas,  as  well  as  does  its  eminence  to  its  beauty. 

We  have  before  stated  that  the  Watling  Street  led  across 

•  Beauties  of  En^d  and  Wales,  Vol.  VII.  p.  510. 
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Ihis  heatb,  in  its  course  from  London  to  Dov«r;  we  add 
that  various  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  here,  par- 
ticularly on  the  side  nearest  Greenwich.  <^  At  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  corner  of  the  hedge  upon  the  right/'  says 
Mr.  Hasted,  ^^  where  the  road  to  Dover,  and  tliat  to  hce^ 
parts,  are  remaius  of  three  Barrows^  in  one  of  which, 
acme  bones  have  been  found/'  In  1710,  there  were 
dug  up  here  a  great  many  urns,  and  among  them,  two 
of  an  unusual  form,  the  one  globular,  the  other  cy« 
lindrical ;  both  of  a  fine  red  clay.  The  cylindrical  one 
was  about  dghteen  inches  in  length,  and  contained  a  great 
quantity  of  ashes,  and  also  six  or  seven  coins,  much  obli* 
terated ;  but  on  two  of  them,  the  names  of  the  emperors 
Claudius,  and  Gallienus,  could  be  distinguished.  The 
globular  urn  was  about  six  feet,  tliree  inches,  in  circum- 
ference, in  its  widest  part ;  and  contained  a^ihes :  below  the 
rim,  at  the  mouth,  were  the  words  MARCUS  AURE- 
LIUS  iiii.  rudely  scratched.  A  glass  urn  is  also  men- 
tioned, by  Dr.  Plot,  to  have  been  found  on  this  heath,  in 
a  bed  of  hard  gravel. 

Blackheath,  as  above-mentioned,  was  the  head  quarters 
of  the  Danes ;  it  was  the  scene  of  ono  battle  against  the 
rebels  in  the  reign  of  Hetnry  VIL  and  was  occupied  by  the 
camps  of  the  prior  insurgents  Wat  Tyler,  and  Jack  Cade: 
it  has  also  been  the  usual  place  of  ceremonial  meeting^  and 
triumphal  processions;  and  it  was  in  the  present  reign  a 
scene  of  the  grateful  offering  of  loyalty  by  the  citizens  of 
London,  to  the  monarch  of  a  beloved  nation,  i^^ainat  the 
invasive  threats  of  a  vindictive  enemy. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1804,  took  place  the  grand  cere- 
mony of  presenting  the  colours  by  the  corporation  of  Loo- 
don  to  the  loyal  London  volunteers,  in  the  person  of  John 
Perring,  Esq.  lord  mayor. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  flag  was  hoisted  from 

the  upper  gallery  of  St.  Paul's,  as  a  signal  for  the  regi* 

ments  that  were  to  have  their  colours  presented,  as  well  as 

those  to  keep  the  ground,  to  hold  tliemseives  in  readiness  to 

embark. 

At 
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At  a  quarter  before  nine  the  earl  of  Harrington  arrived  at 
the  Mansion  House,  accompanied  by  lady  Harrington,  lord 
Petersham,  and  lady  Anne  Maria  Stanhope,  and  his  staff. 
About  the  same  time  arrived  the  sheriHs  of  London.  The 
whole  party  immediately  set  off  to  the  Tower  Stairs,  in  pro- 
cession, preceded  by  the  lord  mayor's  carriage  and  six 
horses.  Having  reached  the  waterside,  the  carl  of  Har- 
rington and  the  lord  mayor  alighted,  and  repaired  to  the 
governor  of  the  Tower,  where  he  met  his  royal  highness 
the  dujie  of  York,  and  his  four  aids<le»camp,  with  whom 
they  returned^  and  embarked  on  board  the  lord  mayor*t 
barge^  (under  a  royal  salute)  from  the  Tower  Stairs. 
They  were  followed  by  a  committee  of  the  corporation,  who 
had  the  colours  in  charge,  and  the  staff  of  the  commander 
in  chief. 

The  volunteer  regiments  were  ready  by  eight  o^clock, 
when  the  signal  was  given  for  the  embarkation,  which  was 
quickly  obeyed.  The  firsti  second,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth,  embarked  at  the  King*s  Stairs,  at  the  Tower;  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  eleventh,  at  Custom  House  Quay; 
and  the  ninth  and  tenth,  at  the  stairs  next  the  Steel  Yard, 
above  London  Bridge.    They  moved  on  in  the  following 

order: 

Four  guns-boats,  led  by  commodore  Lucaa. 

The  lord  mayor's  barge. 

Two  city  barges  with  the  committee ;  and  one  hundred  and 

twenty-nine  troop  boats,  carrying 
the  ten  regiments. 
In  this  order  they  proceeded  down  the  river,  the  ships 
being,  in  compliment  to  the  day,  dressed  with  the  colours 
of  all  nations,  and  most  of  them,  as  well  as  the  different 
corps  along  shore,  saluting  with  cannon  as  they  passed,  un- 
til the  leading  boats  came  to  Greenwich. 

The  company  in  the  lord  mayor's  barge  landed  at  the 
centre  stairs,  and  were  received  at  the  governor's  house, 
until  it  was  time  to  repair  to  the  Heath.  The  other  city 
barges  landed  th^r  company  at  the  same  place. 

The 
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The  gun-boats  and  fencibles  having  moored,  the  corps 
were  landed,  under  a  discbarge  of  great  guns  and  mus« 

kietr}''. 

On  tbeir  arrival  at  the  bottom  of  Greenwich  Hill,  the 
whole  formed  into  a  kind  of  close  column,  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed to  Blackheath.  The  river  fencibles,  under  the  com« 
mand  of  commodore  Lucas,  assisted  by  a  detachment  of  the 
Westminster  light  horse,  formed  an  opening  through  the 
crowd,  from  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  to  the  gate  leading  on 
to  the  Heath.  The  committee  led  the  van,  preceded  by  a 
band,  with  the  ten  pair  of  colours,  and  standards  for  the 
cavalry.  On  their  arrival  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  tbey  drew 
up  on  the  right  of  the  gate,  and  the  regiments  passed  them 
in  companies,  according  to  seniority  of  number,  beaded  by 
his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York,  attended  by  his  staiF, 
to  the  Heath,  and  took  up  their  ground,  which  extended 
for  full  two  miles,  being  the  whole  extremity  of  the  spot. 

Tbey  being  now  in  full  readiness  to  receive  the  lord 
mayor,  committee,  and  attendants,  his  royal  highness  dis- 
patched  an  aid-de-camp,  to  acquaint  the  mayor  and  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation  that  the  troops  were  ready  to  receive 
them ;  on  which  his  lordship  proceeded  to  the  centre  of  the 
troops,  when,  on  a  gun  being  fired,  the  whole  line  pre- 
sented arms,  officers  saluted,  drums  beat,  &c.  On  another 
gun  being  fired,  a  standard  guard,  from  the  London  vo* 
lunteer  cavalry,  and  the  grenadiers  of  each  corps,  accom- 
panied by  the  ensigns  who  were  to  receive  the  colours,  and 
preceded  by  their  respective  bands,  advanced  to  a  position 
which  lord  Harrington  had  marked  out  for  them  in  the 
centre,  and  where  his  royal  highness  and  the  lord  mayor 
had  placed  themselves.  The  ten  companies  of  grenadiers, 
and  the  standard  guard  of  the  cavalry,  formed  a  circle 
round  them,  in  which  were,  her  royal  highness  the  princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales,  the  lord  mayor's  party,  and  from  sis: 
to  seven  hundred  persons  of  rank  and  distinction. 

The  colours  were  now  unfurled,  and  consecrated  in  the 
most  solemn  n^anner ;  after  which  the  ensigns  came  forward* 
and,  kneeling  down,  received  them,  with  a  speech  from  the 
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tight  honourable  tbe  lord  mayor  * ;  which  being  concluded, 
the  ensigns  rose  by  command,  and  placed  themselves,  with 
their  colours,  in  the  centre  of  their  respective  companies, 
who  faced  to  the  right  about,  and  marched  in  ordinary  time 
to  their  regiments. 

On  the  colours  being  paraded  in  Front  of  each  regiment, 
the  word  was  given,  to  form  circle  of  battalions,  when  the 
commanding  officer  of  each  addressed  his  regiment  in  a 
short  speech  on  the  occasion. 

*  Speech  of  the  lord  major,  on  the  presentation  of  the  colours: 
"  Gehtlembn, 

"  I  cannot  but  consider  myself  pcculiariy  fortunate  in  being  called  on 
by  my  official  situation  to  discharge  a  duty  so  gratifying  as  that  which  on 
the  present  occasion  has  devolved  on  me. 

"  Gentlemen,  It  would  be  a  vain  attempt  for  me  to  describe  the  sensa- 
tion to  which  this  sublime  spectacle  gives  birth.    Powers  far  superior  to 

mine  could  not  do  justice  to  the  scene  which  here  presents  itself could 

pay  but  an  inadequate  tribute  of  applause  to  these  gallant  and  patriotic 
bands,  who,  roused  by  the  voice  of  honour,  yield  their  pleasures  and  their 
occupations  a  vnlling  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  their  country.  Yes ;  it  re- 
mained for  the  present  age  to  prove  that  the  citizens  of  London  inherit  the 
same  ardent  spirit — glow  with  the  same  devotion  to  the  sacred  cause  of 
Freedom  and  Independence,  as  distinguished  their  immortal  ancestors, 
who,  in  the  proudest  periods  of  Britain's  fame,  were  still  most  conspi- 
cuous in  the  career  of  glory.  It  was  reserved  for  the  present  age  to  prove 
the  falsehood  of  the  imputation,  that  the  Genius  of  Commerce  had  sub- 
dued the  fire  of  freedom  in  our  breasts,  and  to  evince  that  those  who  by 
dvHization  and  industry  best  learn  to  acquire  wealth — ^by  their  intrepidity 
and  exertiois  best  know  how  to  preserve  it. 

"  Gentlemen,  To  your  perseverance  and  attention,  as  well  as  to  the 
order  of  those  you  conunand,  are  to  be  attributed  their  high  state  of  dis- 
ci[dine  and  appearance.  Your  own  feelings,  and  the  approbation  of  your 
country,  form  the  most  honourable,  and  I  am  sure,  to  you  the  most  gra- 
tifying reward, 

*'  Gentiemen,  I  am  presenting  to  you  the  colours,  a  tribute  of  tlie  gra- 
titude of  your  fellow  citizens,  and  the  best  mark  of  thrir  attachment  to 
their  brethren  in  arms.  Allow  me  to  say,  I  rely  with  confidence  that  you 
will  recdve  them  as  the  most  sacred  deposit  which  can  be  entnisted  to 
your  care ;  and  that,  as  the  city  of  London  is  the  first  iu  the  empire,  its 
chitens  villbe  the  fint  to  afford  a  bright  example  of  devotion  in  a  caq^ 
of  which  they  have  already  shewn  themselves  so  worthy." 
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The  corps  here  gave  three  cheers^  and  being,  by  another 
signal  gun,  thrown  into  line,  they  fired  three  voHies  of  bat- 
talions, from  right  to  left  of  the  line. 

On  another  signal  gun  being  iired,  the  whole  line 
wheeled  backwards  by  companies,  and  by  a  similar  signal 
stepped  forward  in  ordinary  time  to  pass  the  royal  party,  &c. 
in  review  order.  Her  royal  highness  the  princess  Charlotte 
of  Wales  was  in  a  close  carriage ;  she  stood  at  the  window, 
and  returned  each  salute  with  a  wave  of  her  band  from  her 
bosom,  in  a  very  attractive  manner. 

This  spectacle  was  the  most  interesting  which  had  for  a 
long  time  been  witnessed,  and  afforded  infinite  gratification 
to  thousands  of  spectators. 

This  heath  is  skirted  with  the  villas  of  her  royal  high- 
ness THE  PRINCESS  OF  Wales;  and  her  august  mother,  her 

SERENE  HIGHNESS  THE  DUTCHESS  OF  BrUNSWICK,  his  ma- 
jesty's eldest  sister.  The  princess's  villa  b  an  irregular 
stuccoed  brick  building,  on  the  west  side  of  Greenwicii 
Park.  The  house  had  been  inhabited  by  the  duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh,  and  his  lady's  father  the  late  dttke  of  Montagu, 
from  whom  the  avenue  was  denominated  Montagu  Walk. 

Chesterfield  House,  so  called  from  having  been  for* 
merly  the  residence  bf  the  celebrated  earl  of  Chesterfield,  is 
now  the  property  of  Richard  Hiilse,  Esq.  held  by  lease  from 
the  crown.  Mr.  Hulse  has  a  fine  picture  gallery,  contain- 
ing  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  antient  masters,  and 
among  other  portraits,  those  of  Philip,  the  seventh  earl  of 
Pembroke,  by  Vandyke ;  and  Sir  John  Coke,  secretary  of 
state  to  Charles  I.  by  Jansen. 

Near  this  is  the  house  which  is  rendered  famous  for  Iiav- 
ing  been  the  occasional  residence  of  the  immortal  general 
Wolfe  ;  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Helton. 

Adjoining  to  the  house  of  the  countess  dowager  of  Dart* 
mouth  ^,  is  an  elegant  chapel,  which  was  rebuilt  by  the 

late 

*  In  digging  in  the  earl's  garden,  a  few  years  since,  at  about  one  foot 
below  the  gravd,  whicb  here  forms  the  natural  surface  of  the  heath,  se* 
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late  lord,  and  hath  public  service  in  it  three  times  a  week, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  great  road,  near  the  five  mile  stone,  behind  a 
pleasant  grove,  is  a'  row  of  genteel  houses,  called  Cho- 
colate Row,  from  tlie  house  where  the  assembly  is  kept. 
At  the  west  end  of  those  houses,  is  a  delightful  lawn, 
named  The  Point,  from  which  is  one  of  the  richest  pro- 
spects that  tlie  imagination  of  the  poet  or  painter  can  con- 
ceive. At  the  north-east  corner  of  the  heath,  and  almost 
joining  to  Maize  Hill,  are  Vanbrugh  Fields,  so  called  from 
Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  who  erected  upon  this  spot  sorue 
buildings  in  a  peculiar  taste,  designed  to  resemble  a  forti- 
fication with  towers,  battlements,  and  other  military  ap- 
pearances. There  is  also  a  gateway  of  a  like  construction, 
under  which  you  pass  in  your  approach  to  them.  One  of 
these  whinisieal  houses  was  lately  the  habitation  of  lord  Ty- 
rawley,  who  sold  it  Mr.  Charles  Brett ;  it  is  now  inhabited 
by  Mr.  Halford. 

The  greatest  ornament  of  Black  heath,  was  the  magni- 
ficent  seat  of  Sir  Gregory  Page.    It  consisted  of  a  centre, 
united  to  two  wings  by  a  colonnade;  and  was  adorned  with 
masterly  paintings,    rich  hangings,   marbles,    and  alto-re- 
lievos.   Sir  Gregory  died  in  1775,  and  left  this  seat  to  his 
nephew^    Sir  Gregory  Turner,   who  took  the   name  and 
arms  of  Page.     Sir  Gregory  Page  Turner  disposed  of  the 
noble  collection  of  paintings  by  auction ;   and,  by  virtue 
of  an  act  of  parliament,  the  house  and  grounds  were  sold 
in  the  same  manner  to  John  Cator,  Esq  of  Beckenham,  for 
22,550/.     This  gentleman  sold  it  again  by  ailction,  in   a 
Tiry  different  way ;  all  the  materials,  with  its  noagnificeut 
decorationis,  being  sold  in  separate  lots-*^. 

On 

▼eral  Roman  ums  were  found,  an  aceount  of  which  was  communicated 
by  the  carl  of  Dartmouth  to  the  society  of  antiquaries ;  tlie  urns  were  pr<i- 
lented  to  the  British  Museum. 

•  The  remains  of  this  noble  seat,  now  a  melancholy  shell,  may  r«'- 
mrad  the  reader  of  Canons,  near  Edgeware,  the  once  princely  palace  of 
the  princely  Chandos,  which  rose  and  disappeared  in  less  thau  half  a  ceu- 
t^ !  Similar  ivas  the  fate  of  Eastbury  in  Dorsetshire,  a  magnificent  seat, 

Q  2  which 
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On  the  south  side  of  Blackbeath  lies  the  village  of  Lee  t 
in  which,  on  the  north  side  of  the  street,  is  an  old  seat  of 
the  Boon  family,  with  the  remains  of  a  grove,  and  a  piece 
of  water  in  the  ground  adjoining;  near  which  is  the  mansion 
of  lady  Dacre.  The  shortest  road  from  London  to  Maid- 
stone is  through  Lee  village.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill 
next  the  heath  stands  the  antient  church  of  Lee ;  within 
which  are  some  curious  monuments  to  the  memory  of  the 
family  of  Ansley.  The  churchyard  is  neat,  much  orna* 
mented  with  costly  monuments  of  statuary  and  black 
marble;  exposed  to  all  the  inclemency  of  the  open  air  and 
winter  storms ;  among  them  is  that  of  the  great  astronomer. 
Dr.  Edmund  Halle y,  with  an  inscription. of  some  length 
in  Latin.  Sir  Samuel  Fludyer,  bart.  lord  mayor  of  Lon« 
don,  1761,  when  he  entertained  the  rojal  family  at  Guild- 
hall. His  niece  married  the  right  honourable  Trevor 
Charles  Roper,  lord  Dacre,  a  most  exemplary  cha- 
racter, whose  monument  is  also  here.  In  this  cemetery 
rest  the  remains  of  Mr.  Thomas  Spencer,  the  famous 
horse  painter,  and  William  Parsons,  Esq.  the  celebrated 
comedian. 

In  the  church,  on  the  north  of  the  communion-table,  is 
a  stately  arched  monument  of  alabaster,  supported  with 
columns  of  grey  marble  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The 
rectory  house,  and  that  of  Thomas  Edlyne,  Esq.  on  the 
eminence,  near  the  church,  command  from  every  side  of 
them  very  pleasing  views,  the  adjacent  grounds  being  highly, 
improved,  and  the  near  and  distant  prospects  enriched  with 
seats,  farm  houses,  towns  and  villages;  the  Kentish  and 
Dulwich  hills  in  the  front,  Blackbeath  and  Greenwich  Park 
behind ;  with  an  extensive  view  over  London  and  West- 

which  cost  lOO^OOOl.  It  was  built  by  the  famous  Ocorge  Bubb  Dod-» 
ington.  Thb  seat>  on  his  deaths  devolved  on  the  late  earl  Temple^  who 
lent  it  to  his  brother,  Mr.  Henry  Grenville,  on  whose  death,  the  eari  of- 
fered to  give  2001.  a  year  to  any  gentleman  to  occupy  and  keep  it  up  ; 
but  the  proposal  not  being  accepted,  he  determined  to  pull  it  down,  9fkd 
the  materials  produced  little  more  than  the  prime  cost  of  the  plumber  and 
g)azier^s  work. 

minster^ 
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minster,  and  of  the  Middlesex  hills,  which  bound  the  horizon 
to  the  Dorth-west.  The  manor  of  Lee  canr.e  from  the  last  earl 
of  Rockingham  to  lord  Sondes. 

RzcTOii  OF  Eminence.  The  honourable  Henry  Re- 
GiNALD  CouRTENAY,  LL.  D.  prebendary  of  Rochester, 
which  he  resigned;  rector  of  St.  George,  Hanover  Square; 
and  successively  bishop  of  Bristol  and  Exeter.    Died  1803. 

MoRDEN  College,  on  the  east  side  of  Blackheath,  for 
the  support  of  decayed  merchants,  was  erected  by  Sir 
John  Morden,  bart.  a  Turkey  merchant,  previously  to  his 
death,  which  happened  in  170S.  The  principal  building 
is  of  brick,  with  two  small  wings.  The  entrance  is  deco. 
rated  with  Doric  columns,  festoons,  and  a  pediment,  over 
which  rises  a  turret,  with  a  dial :  the  inner  square  is  sur- 
rounded with  piazzas.  The  chapel  is  neatly  wainscotted, 
and  has  an  altar*piece.  This  structure  Sir  John  erected  at  a 
small  distance  from  his  own  habitation  of  Old  Court,  and 
endowed  it,  after  bis  lady's  decease,  with  his  whole  estate, 
to  the  value  of  about  13001.  per  annum  i  and  placed  here 
twelve  decayed  Turkey  merchants  during  his  life- time. 
Lady  Morden,  however,  finding  that  the  share  allotted  her 
by  Sir  John's  will  was  insufficient  for  her  support,  on  ac- 
count of  a  diminution  in  the  value  of  the  estate,  was  oh- 
liged  to  reduce  the  number  of  pensioners  to  four.  Upon 
her  death,  the  whole  estate  coming  to  the  college,  the  num- 
ber  was  increased ;  and  the  number  not  being  limited,  it  is 
to  be  ehcreased  as  the  estate  will  afford.  The  building  will 
conveniently  hold-  forty  decayed  merchants.  The  trea- 
surer has  40/.  per  annum  ;  the  chaplain,  who  reads  prayers 
twice  a*day,  and  preaches  twice  every  Sunday,  had  at  first 
a  salary  of  30/.  per  annumj  which  lady  Morden  augmented 
to  60/.  at  her  death.  This  lady  was,  in  other  respects,  a 
benefactress  of  the  college,  and  the  trustees  placed  a  statue 
of  her  in  a  niche  adjoining  to  that  of  her  husband.  The 
pensioners  have  each  an  annual  stipend  of  20/.  They  have 
a  common  table  in  the  hall ;  and  each  has  two  convenient 
rooms,  with  a  cellar.  The  treasurer,  chaplain,  and  pen- 
sionersy  are  obliged  to  reside  in  the  college ^  and,  except  in 

case 
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case  of  sickness,  no  other  persons  are  to  reside  or  lodge 
there.  No  person  can  be  admitted  as  a  pensioner  under 
sixty  years  of  age.  Seven  trustees  of  the  corporation  of 
Turkey  merchants  have  the  direction  of  this  hospital,  and 
the  nomination  of  pensioners. 

'-  The  rev.  Moses  Browne,  author  of  *  Piscatory  Eclogues,* 
*  All-Bedevilled,'  and  other  pieces,  was  a  chaplain  to  this 
college,  and  was  buried  here,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  in 
September,  1787.  The  manor-farm  of  Old  Court,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  original  site  of  the  manor  of 
Greenwich,  was  one  of  the  estates  bequeathed  to  this  foun- 
dation by  Sir  John  Morden ;  who  having  purchased  the  un- 
expired term  of  a  lease  of  it  from  the  heirs  of  Sir  William 
Boreman,  in  1699,  procured,  in  the  same  year,  a  grant  from 
the  crown,  of  the  perpetuity*. 

Woodland  House,  is  the  villa  of  John  Julius  Anger- 
stein,  Esq.  on  the  north  side  of  Blackheath,  toward  Charl- 
ton. It  is  faced  with  a  beautiful  stucco.  The  front  has  a 
handsome  portico,  enriched  on  each  side  by  elegant  sta- 
tues, representing  the  young  Apollo  and  the  Dancing 
Fawtr.  Immediately  over  each  niche  is  a  circular  basso- 
relievo,  with  a  semicircular  window  in  the  centre.  The 
gardens  communicate  with  a  paddock,  and  command  the 
same  beautiful  prospect  as  Westcomb  Park,' of  Shooter's 
Hiil,  and  the  Thames.  The  interior  is  fitted  up  in  a  hand- 
M)me  stile;  among  the  pictures  is  Garrick  between  Tragedy 
and  Comedy,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  the  Venus,  by  the 
some  artist;  a  beautiful  landscape,  by  Cuyp;  and  a  por- 
trait of  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  by  Vandyke.  The  botanic 
garden  has  been  greatly  improved,  by  extensive  collections 
of  curious  plants  and  heaths. 

Other  seats  on  Blackheath,  are  East  Combe,  and  West 
Combe;  the  latter,  originally  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of 
Westminster,  came  into  the  family  of  John  Lambard,  al- 
Jerman  of  London,  1553,  whose  soni  William  Lam- 
SARD,  Esq.  made  it  his  residence.  It  was  latterly  the  re- 
tirement of  the  duchess  of  Bolton,  (formerly  Miss  Lavinia 

*  Lysons^  Hasted^  Beauties  of  Eogland,  &c. 
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Fenton,    and   Gay*s   Polly   Peacham,    when   the  Beggar*s 
Opera  was  first  performed).     The  dutchess  died  here  in 

neo. 

Charlton  is  a  villacre  situated  to  the  north  of  Black* 
heath,  and  near  the  six  mile  stone.      Tlie  manor,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  was  divided  into  two  moi- 
ties,  and  held  by  two  brothers.     William  I.  gave  the  whole 
to  the  bishop  of  Baieux.     It  afterwards  was  possessed  by 
Robert  BloeC,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  1092;  he  bestowed  it  on 
the  prior  and  monks  of  Bermondsey.     At  the  suppression 
it  came  to  the  crown.    James  L  in  1604,  granted  it  in  fee 
to  John  earl  of  Mar,  who,  in   160G,  sold  it  to  Sir  James 
Erskine  for  2000/. ;  it  was  resold  next  to  Sir  Adam  New- 
ton, who  died  in  1629  ;  he  empowered  his  executors  to  en- 
large and  beautify  Charlton  church,  leaving  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney on  purpose;    and,    by  a  faithful  performance  of  bis 
will,  they  made  it  one  of  the  neatest  parish  churches  in  the 
county.     This  gentleman  was  one  of  the  preceptors  and 
secretary  to  Henry,  the  eldest  son   of  king  James ;    andf 
after  the  death  of  that  promising  youth,  was  made  trea- 
surer to  Charles  prince  of  Wales,  and   his  secretary  for 
chat  district.    He  was  installed  dean  of  Durham,  on  Sep« 
tember  Hj  1606,  and  held  that  dignity  till  the  year  1620, 
when  he  resigned  it.     King  James,  when   he   created  Sir 
Adam  Newton  a  baronet,  granted  to  him  also  the  manor  of 
Charlton.    The  stately  mansion,  which  is  visible  from  the 
road,  was  built  by  him.     It  is  a  noble  structure,  with  four 
turrets  on  the  top.     In  the  dining  room,  according  to  Dr. 
Plot,  was,  formerly  a  marble  chimney-piece,  so  exquisitely 
polished,  that  lord  Downe  could  see  in  it  a  robbery  com- 
niitted  on  Shooter's  Hill,   and,   upon  this  discovery,  the 
servants  were  sent  out,  who  apprehended  the  robber.     Be* 
fore  the  court  yard  of  this  house  is  a  row  of  cypress  tress, 
which  seem  to  be  of  great  age,  and  arc  perhaps  the  oldest 
in  England;  beyond  these  is  a  small  park,  which  joins  to 
Woolwich  Common.     This  house  was  some  years  ago  the 
seat  of  Sir  William  Langhorn,  bart.  and  afterwards  of  that 
truly  worthy  nobleman ^  the  late  earl  of  Egmont.     This 
4  estate. 
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estate,    in  right  of  his  wife^    was  vested  in  Sir  Thomas 
Spencer  Wilson,   of  East  Bourne,  Sussex,  bart.  who  died 
in  1798 ;  his  widow  consequently  is  the  present  possessor. 
It  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  the  princess  of  Wales. 
One  of   the  priors   of   Bermondsey    obtained  from  king 
Henry  III.  a  grant  for  a  weekly  market,  with  a  fair  yearly, 
upon  the  eve  of  Trinity  Sunday,  and  two  days  after,  for  ves- 
sels  and  instruments  of  liom.    The  former  has  been  disused 
for  upwards  of  a  century,  and  the  latter  transferred  to  St, 
Luke's  day.     It  was  formerly  the  scene  of  dissipation  and 
riot  by   London  apprentices  and  servants;  but  Horn  Fair 
was  partially  suppressed  in  1768,  and  does  not  at  present 
exhibit  any  of  its  former  absurdities.    A  sermon  is  preached 
ill  the  church  on  that  day ;  that  fabric  being  dedicated  to 
St.  Luke.     Within  the  church  are  several  memorials  for 
Sir  Adam  Newton,    and  other  lords  of  the  manor;    bri« 
gadier- general  Richards;   viscountess  Armagh ;  Sir  William 
Langhorn,  bart.  her  husband;  besides  painted  shields  in  the 
windows.    Tradition  indeed  ascribes  the  origin  of  this  fair 
to  king  John,  who  being  hunting  near  Charlton,  and  se- 
parated from  his  attendants,  entered  a  cottage,  the  mistress 
of  which  was  very  handsome,  whom  he  debauched.     Being 
detected  by  the  husband,  he  was  obliged  to  make  him  com- 
pensation by  a  grant  of  land  from  this  place  to  Cuckold's 
Point,  and  he  at  the  same  time  established  a  fair. 

Eastward  of  Charlton  church  is  an  elegant  villa,  erected 
about  the  year  17tO,  by  the  earl  of  Cholmondeley.  Its 
situation  is  picturesque,  and  the  views  from  it  are  extensive 
and  beautiful. 

Hanging  Wood  joins  this  estate,  through  which  there  is 
a  pleasant  walk  to  Woolwich ;  near  the  end  o£  the  wood  is  a 
large  and  deep  sand  pit.  '^  In  this  pit,''  says  Mr.  Lysons, 
'*  the  first  stratum  is  gravel,  which  varies  according  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  from  five,  or  six,  to  about  fifteen 
feet  in  depth :  beneath  are  various  strata  of  clay,  gravel, 
loam,  and  marl,  running  parallel;  being  altogether  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  feet,  which  cover  a  bed  of  sand  of 
forty.three  feet  in  depth.    In  the  stratum  of  marl  are  found 
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prodigious  numbers  of  extraneous  fossils.  This  vein  is 
about  six  or  eight  feet  thick;  and  the  shells  in  it  are  so  nu- 
merous, and  lie  so  close,  that,  as  Woodward  jusly  ob- 
flerves,  the  orass  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  ^hem,  there 
beii^  only  a  very  little  marl  interposed  *.  These  shells  con^ 
sist  of  a  great  variety  of  univalves  and  bivalves,  as  conchay 
cstre^y  buccirut,  &c.  They  are  very  brittle,  and  for  the 
most  part  resemble  those  found  at  Tours,  in  France,  and 
at  Hordwell  CliiF,  in  Hampshire^  some  of  them  are  im- 
pr^nated  with  mundic.  Below  the  church  is  a  chalk  pit,  in 
which  ^rAmi  and  other  extraneous  fossils  are  found/' f 

Adjoining  to  Charlton  is  the  extraparochial  hamlet,  for- 
merly the  parish,  of  Kidbrook ;  this  was  pa,rt  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  priory  of  St.  Mary  Overie,  in  Southwark'; 
At  the  dissolution  of  which,  this  parish  came  to  the  crown. 
It  gave  the  title  of  baron  to  Sir  William  Hc^vey,  one  of  the 
distinguished  commandos  of  the  English  fleet  in  1588;  he 
was  created  in  1628,  baron  Hervey  of  Kidbrook.  The 
manor  is  at  present  the  property  of  lord  Eliot,  and  the 
manor  house  is  a  farm.  The  antient  church  has  been  de- 
mclished  upwajpds  of  two  hundred  years. 

WOOLWICH. 

Tbe  learned  Camden  calls  this  ^^  the  Mother  Dock  of 
England,"^*  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  antient  naval 
Arsenal  in  this  kingdom.  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL  the  great  ship  called  '^  The  Harry  Grace  de 
Dieu,*'  was  built  here;  and  during  the  reign  of  queen  Elir 
aabetfa,  that  monarch  honoured  Woolwich  with  her  pre- 
aenoe  at  the  lauoehing  of  the  ship  of  war  which  went  by 
iiername* 

Aotieotly  Woolwich  was  but  a  small  fishing  town,  liable, 
4X1  account  of  its  situation^  to  the  inundations  of  the 
Thamesy  before  an  embankment  took  pl^ce.  By  the  Saxons 
k  was  deiKHiiiiiated ^ii/9/>,  signifying  the  habitatumf^oj: 
Mircei  an  tie  creek. 

*  Wpodward  on  Fowls,  vol.  i.  p.  42,  of  the  Catalogue. 
f  EMraOi  of  Lnukm,  IV.  p.  324.    Note. 
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It  appears  by  the  confirnaation  by  Edward  the  Conressor^ 
of  the  gift  of  Elthruda  of  the  manor  of  Lewisham  to  the 
abbey  of  Ghent,  that  Woolwich  was  considered  as  one  of 
the  appenriages  to  that  manor ;  but  in  the  roll  of  military 
fees  taken  in  the  seventh  year  of  Edward  I.  this  town  is  not 
mentioned  as  part  of  that  domain,  but  as  forming  part  of  tlie 
manor  of  Eltham,  held  by  that  king. 

By  referring  to  Domesday  Book  we  obferve,  thfit 
*^  Among  the  possesions  of  Hamo,  the  sheriff,  he  held  in 
the  half  of  the  lath  of  Sudtone  in  Greaviz  hundred,  sixty- 
three  acres  of  arable  land,  which  belonged  to  him  in 
Wulviz,  which  William  Accipitrarius  (or  the  falconer)  held 
of  Edward  the  Cpnfessor.  There  were  on  the  estate  eleven 
bordarii,  who  paid  a  rent  of  forty-one  pence;  end  the 
whole  was  worth  three  pounds/^ 

This  was  an  estate  denominated  the  manor  of  SouthaU, 
alias  Woolwich,  and  not  the  •  pcincipal  manor  of  Wooi- 
wich,  which  Js  coextensive  with  tlie  parish,  and  is  held 
of  the  crown  by  Sir  John  Gregory  Shaw,  bart.  in  right  of 
his  ancestors  as  lessees  under  the  crown  o£  the  manors  of 
Eltham  and  W  wich  ;  to  the  manor  of  Woolwich  belong 
a  court  leet  and  court  baron,  separate  from  Eltham,  at 
which  the  jury  appoint  the  two  constables  and  all  tasters  for 
the  town  and  parish ;  and  in  the  court  baron  the  tenants  are 
all  free  tenants. 

The  manor  of  Southall  was  held  about  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  by  Gilbert  de  Marica,  who  assumed 
that  name  from  his  possessions  in  the  marshes.  He  held  it 
of  Warren  de  Munchensi,  baron  of  Swanscampe ;  it  was 
afterwards  held,  m  the  same  manner,  by  Sabina  de  Wirh- 
dlesore,  till  about  the  seventeenth  of  Edward  XL  when  it 
was  again  held  of  the  crown,  which  had  then  the  posses* 
sion  of  the  barony  of  Munchensi.  It  came  in  succession  to 
Sir  John  de  Poultney,  (ancestor  of  Pultney,  the  great  earl 
of  Bath,  in  the  reign  of  George  II.)  four  times  lord  mayor 
of  London,  who  was  much  in  favour  with  Edward  III.  in 
whose  &mily  it  remained,  till  it  came  to  William  Chicfade, 
sheriff  in  1404,  afterwards  alderman  of  London,  and 
5  youngest 
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j^Dungest  brother  of  archbishop  Chicliele.  Through 
rions  descents  it  came  by  sale  to  the  family  of  Bo  water ; 
and,  with  the  manor  of  JefFrys,  is  in  tlie  present  pos- 
session of  that  family,  though  subordinate  to  the  royal 
manor  of  Eltham. 

The  DOCK  YARD  fias,    in  many  instances,  the  pre- 
ference to  most  others  in  the  kingdom  ;  the  largest  ships 
may  ride  in  safety  near  the  town ;  the  Thames  being  re- 
markably deep,  and,  at  high  water,  nearly  a  mile  broad. 
The  yard  has  been  progressively  enlarged,  from  the  time 
of  Its  establishment;  and  includes  a  space  of  five  furlongs 
in  length,  and  one  broad ;  in  wliich  are  two  dry  docks,  se- 
veral slips,  three  mast-ponds,  a  smith's  shop,  with  forges 
for  making  anchors,  a  model  loft,  storehouses  of  various 
descriptions,  mast-houses,  sheds  for  timber,  dwellings  for 
the  different  officers,  and  other  buildings.     The  whole,  as 
in  Deptford,  is  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  Navy 
Board.     The  resident  officers  are  a  clerk  of  the  checque,  a 
storekeeper,    a  master  shipwright,    and    his   assistants,    a 
clerk  of  the  survey,  a  master  attendant,  a  surgeon,  &c. 
The  number  of  artificers  and  labourers,  is   between  three 
and  four  thousand.     Several  very  fine  first  and  second-rate 
ships  have  been  built  here,  as  well  as  many  third-rates  and 
frigates :  to  which  will  shortly  be  added  the  lord  Nelson, 
of   one  hundred   and  ten  guns;    and    the  Venerable,   of 
seventy-four.      The  ill-fated  Royal  George,    which  sunk 
at  Spithead,  with  the  brave  admiral  Kempenfelt,  and  up- 
v^ards  of  four  hundred  of   her  crew,    besides  two  hun- 
dred women,  was  built  here  in  1751 ;  as  was  the  Sovereign 
of  the  seas,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First.    This  ship, 
which  was  the  largest  that  had  then  been  built  in  Eng. 
land,    was   one    thousand   six    hundred   and   thirty-seven 
ions  burthen.    The  Dutch  are  said  to  have  called  her  the 
^*  Golden  Devil,'*  from  the  havock  which  her  cannon  made 
among  their  seamen.    She  was  curiously  ornamented  by 
carving,  gilding,  and  emblematical  devices,  designed  by 
Haywood,  the  dramatist,  who  described  her,  in  a  quarto 
tract,  which  accompanied  an  engraving  on  two  plates  by 
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I'ayne,  published  in  1637,  the  year  she  was  launched.  In 
this  description,  her  length  is  stated  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  feet,  and  her  breadth  at  forty-eight :  she  had 
three  flush  decks,  a  forecastle^  half-deck,  quarter-deck,  and 
round-house;  and  carried  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
pieces  of  ordnance:  she  had  five  lanthorns,  one  of  which 
would  contain  eleven  persons  standing  upright;  and  eleven 
anchors,  the  largest  weighing  four  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds. 

The  largest  cables  for  men  of  war  are  made  in  an  ex^ 
tensive  Rop^  Walk,  and  on  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is 
GuNPACK,  containing  Vast  quantities  of  cannon  for  the  use 
of  tlie  navy,  in  tiers;  there  are  often  laid  up  eight  thousand 
pieces  of  ordnance,  besides  innumerable  mortars,  shells,  and 
other  implements  of  destruction. 

The  militaiy  and  civU  branches  of  the  Office  of  Ord- 
nance, have  subsisted  since  the  reign  of  George  I.  in  this 
place,  and  have  been  very  instrumental  in  its  rapid  increase 
of  population.  The  nature  of  this  institution  has  been  so 
amply  detailed  in  various  publications,  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  dwell  on  the  subject. 

The  Foundery  for  cannon,  was  originally  at  the  back  of 
Upper  Moorfields,  near  Windmill  Hill,  at  a  place  used 
afterwards  as  a  Dissenting  chapel  by  Mr.  John  Wesley  < 
A  dreadful  accident  happening  there  in  consequence  of  re- 
casting some  cannon,  in  l'(fl6,  which  had  been  previously 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Andrew  Schalch,  a  Swiss,  from  his  ex^ 
perience  in  casting  metals;  that  gentleman  was  sought  out 
by  public  advertisement,  and  he  was  told  that  '^  the  Board 
of  Ordnance  had  it  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  new  foun- 
dery at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis,  and  that  through  the 
representation  which  had  been  made  of  his  ability,  they  of- 
fered him  a  commission  to  make  choice  of  any  spot  within 
twelve  miles  of  London,  for  the  erection  of  such  a  buildingi 
(having  proper  reference  to  the  extensive  nature  of  the 
works,  and  carriage  of  the  heavy  materials,}  and  also  to 
engage  him  as  superintendent  of  the  whole  concern/* 
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This  proposal  was  too  advantageous  not  to  be  readily  ac- 
cepted by  Schalch,  who  immediately  began  his  search  for  a 
proper  place  for  the  new  establishment;  and  having  in- 
spected various  spots,  at  length  fixed  on  the  Warren  at 
Woolwich,  as  the  most  eligible  situation.  Here  the  new 
foundery  was  erected ;  and  the  first  specimens  of  ordnance 
cast  by  Mr.  Schalch,  were  so  highly  approved,  that  he  was 
fixed  in  the  situation  of  master  founder,  and  continued  to 
hold  that  office  for  about  sixty  years,  when  he  retired  to 
Charlton,  having  been  assisted  during  the  latter  part  of  that 
tenn,  by  his  nephew,  Mr.  Lewis  Gaschlin ;  who,  though 
more  than  eighty  years  old,  is  still  employed  in  the  arsenal^ 
as  principal  modeller  for  the  military  repository.  Mr. 
Scbalcb  died  in  1776,  when  about  the  age  of  ninety,  and 
lies  buried  in  the  churchyard  in  this  town:  he  had  one 
daughter,  who  was  married  to  general  Belford,  of  the  ar- 
tillery. Some  of  the  largest  mortars  now  remaining  in  the 
arsenal,  were  cast  under  his  direction,  and  have  his  name 
upion  them*  His  attention,  and^ scientific  knowledge,  were 
so  successfully  exerted)  that  not  a  single  accident  hap- 
pened amidst  all  the  hazardous  processes  in  which  he  was 
engaged  during  the  very  long  period  they  were  dircted  by 
him*.  Thus  rose  the  Royal  Arsenal,  so  stiled  by  his 
majesty  George  III.  - 

The  Laboratory  is  under  the  care  of  a  comptroller,  and 
subordinate  officers,  and  is  appropriated  for  the  making 
cartridges  and  fireworks  for  the  use  of  the  navy.  The 
other  structures  in  the  arsenal  are  storehouses,  workshops, 
iu  one  of  which  is  a  planing  machine,  and  offices  of  va- 
rious descriptions.  The  number  of  artificers,  labourers^ 
and  boys,  employed  in  the  various  departments,  is  about 
three  thousand ;  exclusive  of  the  convicts,  for  several  of- 
fences  against  the  public,  belonging  to  one  of  the  Hulks^ 
which  is  stationed  on  the  river,  opposite  to  the  arsenal :  the 
other  hulk  lies  before  the  dock  yard.  The  convicts  amount 
to  about  nine  hundred ;  they  are  generally  employed  in  the 

*  Beauties  of  England ;  extracted  from  Mr.  Moser's  Vestiges.  &c. 
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most  laborious  offices,  as  pile-driving,  &c.  under  the  pare  of 
proper  persons'^. 

The'  Royal  Military  Academy  is  also  under  the 
comptrol  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance;  the  master-general 
being  always  considered  the  governor  of  the  academy, 
which  is  conducted  at  present  by  a  professor  of  mathe- 
matics ;  a  professor  of  foiPtiBcation  ;  a  professor  of  che- 
mistry ;  mathematical  masters ;  arithmetic,  aud  ether  masters 
in  the  several  branches  of  elegant  education. 

Though  the  building  was  erected  about  the  year  1119, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  various  branches  of  this 
establishment,  the  arrangements  do  not  seem  to  have  taken 
place  till  1741,  when  George  the  Second,  by  warrants, 
dated  on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  and  the  eighteenth  of  No- 
vember, directed  the  establishment  to  be  for  instructing 
persons  belonging  to  the  military  part  of  the  ordnance,  in 
the  several  branches  of  the  mathematics,  fortifications,  &c. 
proper  to  qualify  them  for  |he  service  of  artillery,  and  the 
office  of  engineers  t-  Many  improvements  have  been  made 
jn  the  institution,  which  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in 
the  abilities  of  its  mathematical  professors;  the  first  of 
whom,  though  prior  to  the  regular  establisment  of  the  aca- 
demy, was  the  rev.  Dr.  Derham.  In  1743,  Mr.  Simpson 
was  appointed.  The  present  professor  is  the  learned  and 
venerable  Charles  Hutton,  D.C.  L.  and  F.R.S.  The 
Dumber  of  masters  has  been  gradually  increased  with  tha^ 
of  the  pupils,  who  are  called  Cadets,  and  are  of  the 
most  respectable  families,  amounting  to  about  three  thou- 
sand. **  They  must  be  four  feet  nine  nches  high 
at  their  admission,  and  sufficiently  instructed  in  Latin 
grammar,  and  fractional  arithmetic,  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion; a  further  recommendation  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
French  tongue;  the  age  of  admission  is  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen,  to  which  they  are  limited.  An  annual  stipend  of 
45/.  I2s.6d.  is  immediately  allowed  to  each  of  the  young 

*  Beauties  of  England ;  extracted  from  Mr.  Moser*8  Vestiges,  &c. 
j*  HuttoB'9  PhiloBophical  and  Mathematical  Dictionary,  Vo|.  L 
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gentlemen,  as  a  sufficiency  for  every  necessary,  except 
litoen.  The  new  buildings  for  the  academy  have  been  re- 
cently erected  by  Mr.Wyatt,  in  a  castellated  form,  at  the 
expenceof  150,000/.  is  furnished  with  a  hall,  and  suitable 
apartments ;  it  extends  to  the  length  of  two  hundred  yard^ 
and  the  principal  front  is  towards  the  north. 

^*  There  is  one  particular  in  the  design  of  this  edifice/* 
observes  Mr.  Brayley,  in   his  description  of   this  place  *, 
'^  which  demands  tiie  severest  reprehension.    The  inner 
extremities  of  the  teaching  rooms  nearly  unite  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  building,  but  are  prevented  from  actually  doing 
so,  by  a  staircase  ascending  from  below,  and  opening  into 
a  small  apartment,  so  disposed,  that  any  person  stationed 
in  it,  can  overlook  every  part  of  the  teaching  rooms^  as 
Arell  the  stations  of  the  professors,  as  the  desks  of  the  scho- 
lars! This  illiberal  attempt  to  introduce  a  system  of  espio. 
nage  into  a  national  establishment,  forcibly  reminds  a  si)cc. 
tator,  of  general  Benthain's  plans  for  a  penitentiary  house, 
wherein  the  keeper^s  room  was  to  be  in  the  centre,  and  the 
other  apartments  so  disposed  in  radiif  that  he  could  look 
into  erery  one,  whilst  himself  remained  concealed :  to  tlie 
honour  of  the  magistracy,  thi^  design  is  said  to  have  been 
rejected,    because,    *^  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
British  jurisprudence,  and  uncongenial  to  the  feelings  of 
Englishmen.''     How  striking  the  contrast!  The  professors 
are  all  men  of  liberal  education  and  talent;  and  ought  to  be 
fully  conBded  in,  with  respect  to  their  sedulous  application 
to  the  duties  of  their  respective  stations.    If  their  conduct 
should  really  evince  that  they  are  undeserving  of  such  confi- 
dence, let  them  be  discharged  ;  but  let  them  not  be  irritated, 
and  debased,  by  being  rendered  subject  to  answer  accusa- 
tions of  which  they  know  not  the  author." 

The  situation  of  this  structure  is  on  Woolwich  Com- 
mon, which  commands  an  extensive  and  grand  view  down 
the  river  Thames:  here  is  also  seated  The  Barracks.  Th« 
Old  Barracks  belonging  to  Woolwich  were  built  in   1106. 

*  Beauties  of  England,  Vol.  VII.  p.  635. 
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Those  we  are  now  describing  were  constructed  from  ihe 
year  1783  to  1794;  and  consist  of  a  principal  front,  which 
extends  nearly  four  hundred,  by  a  depth  of  two  hundred 
and  ninety  yards,  in  which  are  six  ranges  of  brick  build- 
ings,  united  by  an  ornamental  centre  of  stone,  with  Doric 
columns,  the  royal  arms,  and  military  trophies;  four  lower 
buildings  fill  up  the  divisions  between  each  range:  these 
have  also  stone  fronts,  with  Doric  colonnades,  and  a  bal- 
lustrade  above.  These  contain  a  library,  and  book  rootn, 
for  the  officers,  a  mess  room,  a  guard  room,  and  a  chapel ; 
but  the  interior  of  the  latter  is  unfinislied,  and  is  intended 
to  contain  one  thousand  persons.  The  new  Riding  School 
is  erected  of  brick,  from  grand  designs  by  Wyatt,  on  the 
model  of  an  antient  temple:  length  about  fifty  yards, 
breadth,  twenty-one.  The  whole  depth  of  the  buildings, 
from  the  front  of  the  barracks,  runs  nearly  parallel  with 
that  of  the  new  Military  Academy. 

Tlie  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  mode  of  quartering 
in  these  barracks: 

Front  Range,  rifffit  wing.  Quarters  for  the  garrison, 
quarter-master,  fourteen  captains,  and  twenty-four  lieu* 
tenants.  Left  wing.  Quarters  for  brigade  inajor,  fourteen 
captains,  and  twenty-four  lieutenants.  Horse  Barracks; 
quarters  for  thirty-two  lieutenants. 

Accommodations  for  the  Soldiers.  Front  range  ; 
right*  and  left  wings,  when  complete,  will  contain  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  men ;  when  over  com- 
plete, one  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-four.  Horse 
Barracks;  east  and  west  squares,  when  complete,  will 
contain  eight  hundred  and  seven  men;  when  over  com- 
plete, nine  hundred  and  two.  Loft  Barracks;  east  and 
west  squares  will  contain,  when  complete,  four  hundred 
and  forty-eight  men;  when  over  complete,  four  hundred 
and  fify-six.  Gun  Driver  Barracks;  rtnr  rank^  six 
hundred  men,  &c.  In  1807,  the  total  amounted  to. four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty -eight  men. 

The  PARISH  CHURCH  of  Woolwich,  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,   is  a  spacious  brick  building,    with 
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ftonc  copings,  window  frames,  &c.  and  consists  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  and  aisles,  with  a  plain  square  tower  at  the  w^st 
end,  in  which  are  eight  musical  bells.  This  edifice  was  re- 
built between  the  years  1726  and  1740,  at  an  expence  of  about 
6500/.  three  thousand  of  which  were  granted  under  the  act 
of  queen  Anne  for  building  fifty  new  churches ;  the  rest 
was  defrayed  by  collections  by  brief,  voluntary  contribu- 
tions^  and  legiu:ies.  The  interior  is  fitted  up  in  the  Grecian 
style;  and  on  the  north,  south  and  west  sides,  are  gal* 
leries,  supported  on  Ionic  columns.  In  the  west  gallery  is 
a  good  organ.  In  the  chancel  is  a  mural  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Daniel  Wiseman,  Esq.  who  died  clerk  of  the 
cheque  at  Deptford,  in  1738-9,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five: 
he  bequeathed  1000/.  toward  the  finishing  of  the  churchy 
and  lies  buried  in  the  church-yard.  Against  the  north  wall 
b  a  memorial  for  captain  Richard  Leake,  ma^iter  gunner 
of  England,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife ;  the  parents  of  ad- 
miral Sir  John  Leake  :  the  former  died  in  1696,  aged  sixty- 
seven;  the  latter  in  1695,  aged  sixty-four.  In  the  church- 
yard are  several  tombs  in  memory  of  lieutenants  and  cap- 
tains of  the  royal  artillery. 

Rectors  of  Eminence.  Thomas  Lindsay,  progres- 
sively bishop  of  Killaloe  and  Raphoe,  and  archbishop  of 
Armagh.  Philip  Stubbs,  afterwards  chaplain  of  Green- 
wich Hospital,  and  archdeacon  of  St.  Alban^s.  Sir  Peter 
Rivers -Gay,  bart.  rector  of  Chelmsford,  Essex,  and  pre- 
bendary of  Winchester. 

Woolwich  contains  also  six  meeting  houses ;  one  Presby- 
terian, two  Anabaptist,  and  three  for  Methodists. 

The  Almshouse  was  founded  for  five  poor  widows,  by 
Sir  Martin  Bowes,  who,  by  his  will  in  1562,  gave  to  the 
wardens  and  commonalty  of  the  mystery  of  Goldsmiths  in 
London,  certain  lands  and  tenements,  charged,  among  va^ 
rioiis  other  charities,  with  the  annual  payment  of  7/.  125.  Id. 
to  the  five  poor  folk  in  his  almshouses.  They  now  receive 
25L  yearly,  besides  coals,  and  other  articles.  The  Boys 
fiobool  was  founded  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Mary  Wiseman, 
wboy  in  1758^  left  1000/.  Oid  South  Sea  Annuities,  for  the 
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educttingy  clothing  and  apprenticing  of  six  poor  orphan 
boys,  sons  of  shipwrights,  who  have  served  their  appren- 
ticeship in  the  Dock-yard:  the  original  endowment  has 
been  augmented  to  1750/.  by  vesting  some  part  of  the  in- 
terest in  the  funds ;  and  eight  boys  are  now  educated,  &c. 
on  this  establishment.  The  Girls  School  was  built  and  en- 
dowed from  a  bequest  made  by  Mrs.  Ann  Withers,  in 
1753,  of  100/.  in  money,  and  1100/.  Old  South  Sea  An- 
nuities, for  the  purpose  of  teaching  thirty  poor  girls  to  read, 
and  to  work  with  their  needle. 

The  parish  of  Woolwich  have  also  a  right  to  send  three 
boys  to  the  grammar  school  at  Lewisham. 

Shoot£R^8  Hill  joins    WoDlwich  Common,    from  the 
summit  of  whii^h  is  a  fine  view   of   London,  and  £ssex, 
Surrey,  and  even  part  of  Sussex ;  the  Thames  also  exhi- 
biting here  a  magnificent  appearance.     There  is  a  handsome 
inn  and  gardens,  for  the  entertainment  of  those  who  visit  this 
delightful  spot.     Here  the  London  archers  performed  tlieir 
exercises    upon    grand    occasions;    whence    its    name    of 
Shooter^s  Hill,  on  which   begins  a  chalky  soil,  much  over- 
grown with  coppice  wood,  which  is  eut  for  faggots  and 
bavins,  and  used  to  be  sent  by  water  in  vast  quantities  to 
London,  till  coal  fires  began  to  be  made  in  the  upper  rooms 
of  taverns.     Before  the  road  was  widened  on  the  east  side 
of  this  hill,  which  was  in  1739,  many  more  robberies  were 
committed  on  it    than  since.       The  spring    on   the  top 
constantly  overflows  the  well,    and  is  not  frozen  in    the 
sharpest   winters.      To    this   hill    king  Henry  VIIF.    and 
his  queen  Catharine,  came,  in  very  great  splendour,  one 
May-day,  from  Greenwich,  and  were  received  by  two  hun- 
dred archers,  clad  all  in  green,  with  a  captain,  personating 
Robin  Hood,  who  first  shewed  the  king  the  skill  of  hb 
archers  in  shooting ;  after  which  the  ladies  were  conducted 
into  the  wood,  and  entertained  with  venison  and  wine  in 
arbours  and  booths,  adorned  with  fine  pageants,  &c.     A 
scheme  was  lately  in  agitation  to  build  a  town  here,  and  se- 
veral houses  were  erected ;  but  fbr  want  of  encoaFagoment 
the  speculation  did  not  succeed. 

5  ...  This 
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This  was  a  spot  of  long  continued  notoriety ,  from  tlie* 
numerous  robberies  formerly  committed  here;  and  which 
were  of  such  remote  beginning,  that  Philipott,  in  the  reign 
of  James  the  First,  obrerves,  **  they  continue  still  to  rob 
here  by  prescription.''  The  steepness,  and  narrowness,  of 
the  antient  road,  and  the  shelter  which  the  contiguous 
woods  and  coppices  afTorded,  rendered  it  almost  impossible 
for  a  passenger  to  escape  being  way-laid  by  the  robbers, 
who  even  committed  depredations  at  noon-day*.  So  early 
as  the  sixth  of  Richard  the  Second,  measures  were  taken 
for  improving  the  highway  on  this  hill,  when  an  order  was 
issued  by  the  crown,  to  **  cut  down  the  woods  on  each  side 
of  the  road  at  Sbetere's  Held,  leading  from  London  to  Ro- 
chester, which  was  become  very  dangerous  to  travellers,  in 
compliance  with  the  statute  of  Edward  the  First,  for  widen- 
ing roads,  where  there  were  woods  which  afforded  shelter 
for  thieves."  The  steps  then  taken  were,  however,  inef- 
fectual; and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1739,  that  any  very 
material  improvement  was  made,  when  a  road  of  greater 
width  was  laid  out,  under  an  act  of  parliament. 

*  Stow,  in  his  Annals,  mentions  a  cruel  murder  committed  on  this 
spot  in  the  year  1573.  A  person  named  George  Browne,  was  enamoured 
of  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  London,  Mr.  George  Sanders. 
The  wife,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Mrs.  Drewry,  encouraged  her  pa- 
ramour to  murder  the  innocent  merchant,  and  iiis  servant,  as  they  went 
on  foot  to  St  Mary  Cray ;  the  servant,  however,  though  left  for  dead, 
with  ten  or  deren  wounds,  revived ;  and  creeping  on  his  hands  and  feet 
to  Woolwich,  was  relieved,  and  gave  ample  evidence  of  the  raurderer; 
These  associates  employed  a  fellow  named  Roger  Clements,  but  who 
tliey  denominated  "  trusty  Roger."  He  conveyed  the  intelligence  of 
the  murder  to  Mrs.  Drewry,  and  she  to  Mrs.  Sanders ;  they  contrived  to 
send  him  money  for  his  flight;  but  the  vigilance  pf  the  officers  of  queen 
Elisabeth,  discovered  the  delinquent  at  Rochester,  and  he  was  arraigned 
and  coQvicted  at  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  Westminster  Hall,  and 
executed  in  Smithfield.  The  women  and  trusty  Roger  were  also  con- 
denmed  and  executed  in  the  same  place.  Browne  was  hanged  in  chains 
near  the  place  where  he  had  committed  the  murder ;  and  not  long  after- 
wards his  brother,  Anthony  Brown,  for  some  gross  felonies,  was  com- 
mitted to  Newgate,  whence  he  was  removed  and  hanged  at  York. 

S  2  Shooter's 
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Sbootc^^s  Hill  was  the  temporary  residence  of  Mr.  Bloom* 
FIELD,  author  of  The  Farmer's  Boyy  and  other  celebrated 
poems,  during  a  severe  illness.  On  this  occasion  he  ex- 
presses himself  in  the  following  manner': 

To  hide  me  from  the  pubTic  eye, 

To  keep  tbe  throne  of  Reason  clear^ 
Amidst  fresh  air  to  breathe  or  die, 

I  took  my  staff  and  wander'd  here. 
Suppressing  every  sigh  that  heares^ 

And  coTetiog  no  wealth  bat  thee^ 
I  nestle  in  the  honied  leaves, 

And  hug  my  stolen  Liberty. 

On  the  brow  of  the  hill  is  an  elegant  tower,  surrounded 
by  a  neat  plantation,  on  a  sloping  lawn,  intersected  by 
gravelled  walks: 

^<  This  far  seen  monumental  tow'r 

Records  th*  achievements  of  the  brave ; 

And  Angria's  subjugated  pow'r, 

Who  plunder'd  on  the  eastern  wave."  ♦ 

It 

•  Conagee  Angria  was  a  notorious  freebooter  belonging  to  the  Mo- 
rrttoe  pirates^  who  had  declared  war  by  sea  and  land  against  the  Grand 
Mogul,  because  he  had  employed  an  admiral  to  protect  his  Mahometan 
subjects  against  their  depredations.  By  means  of  bis  prowess  during  this 
war,  Conagee  Angria  had  raised  himself  from  a  private  man  to  be  not 
only  commander  in  chief  of  the  Morattoe  fleet,  but  was  intrusted  with 
the  government  of  Sevemdroog,  one  of  the  strongest  holds  bdonging  io 
the  Ssha  Bajah,  or  king  of  the  Morattoes ;  and  having  seduced  others  of 
his  fellow  subjects,  set  up  a  government  against  his  sovereign  along  tbe 
sea  coast,  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  an  inland 
country  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  towards  the  mountains.  The  suc- 
cessors of  this  fortunate  robber  took  the  name  of  Angria,  and  so  fortified 
themselves,  that  the  rajah  consented  to  let  them  have  peaceable 
sion,  upon  acknowledging  his  sovereignty  and  paying  a  small  tribute. 

In  the  course  of  fifty  years  this  state,  by  means  of  piracies 
hidiscriminately  upon  ships  of  all  nations,  had  rendered  itself  so  for- 
midable to  the  European  traders  to  India,  that  the  Britbh  East  India 
Company  alone  were  compelled  to  keep  up  a  maritime  force  at  the  an- 
nual expence  of  50,0001.  as  a  check  upon  Angria,  and  a  protection  to 
their  ships  and  colonies. 

attempts 
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It  certainly,  exclusively  of  its  singular  situation,  must 
be  considered  as  an  object  of  considerable  interest,  as  com- 
memorating a  train  of  exploits  of  the  highest  moment  to 

the 

Attempts  had  frequently  been  made  by  difTerent  nations  to  overturn 
this  piratical  system ;  but  Angria's  successes  had  made  him  insolent ;  he 
threw  off  his  allegiance  to  his  sovereign,  and  slit  the  noses  of  his  ambas- 
sadors who  came  to  demand  the  tribute.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
rajah  made  proposals  to  the  British  to  attack  this  common  enemy  with 
their  united  force.  Commodore  James,  at  that  time  commander  in  chief 
of  the  company's  marine  force,  sailed  on  Hue  Q2d  of  March  1755,  in  the 
Protector,  of  forty-four  guns,  with  a  ketch  of  sixteen  guns,  and  iw 
bomb  vessels  ;  but  such  was  tlie  exaggerated  opinion  of  Angria's  strong 
holds,  that  the  presidency  instructed  him  not  to  expose  the  company's 
\esseb  to  any  risk  by  attacking  them,  but  only  to  blockade  the  harbours 
whilst  the  Morattoe  army  carried  on  their  operations  by  land.  Three 
days  after  the  Morattoe  fleet,  consisting  of  seven  grabs  and  sixty  galllvats, 
came  out  of  Choul,  having  on  board  ten  thousand  land  forces,  and  the 
fleets  united  proceeded  to  Comara  Bay,  where  they  anchored  in  order  to 
permit  the  Morattoes  to  get  their  meal  on  shore,  since  they  are  prohibited 
by  their  religion  from  eating  or  washing  at  sea.  Departing  from  hence 
they  anchored  again  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  north  of  Sevemdroog, 
when  Rama-gee  Punt  with  the  troops  disembarked,  in  order  to  proceed 
the  rest  of  the  way  by  land.  Commodore  James  now  receiving  intelli- 
gence that  the  enemy's  fleet  lay  at  anchor  in  tlie  harbour  of  Sevemdroog, 
represented  to  the  admiral  of  the  Morattoe  fleet,  that  by  proceeding  im- 
mediately thither  they  might  come  upon  them  in  the  night,  and  so  effec- 
tually blockade  them  in  the  harbour  that  few  or  none  would  be  able  to 
escape.  The  Morattoe  seemed  highly  to  approve  the  proposal,  but  had 
not  authority  enough  over  his  officers  to  make  any  of  them  stir  before  f be 
morning,  when  the  enemy  discovering  them  under  sail,  inunediately  slifv 
ped  their  cables  and  put  to  sea.  The  commodore  then  flung  out  the 
signal  for  a  general  chase ;  but  as  little  regard  was  paid  to  this  as  to  hit 
former  intention ;  for  although  the  vessels  of  tlie  Morattoes  had  hitherto 
sailed  better  than  the  English,  such  was  their  terror  of  Angria's  fleet,  that 
they  all  kept  behind,  and  suffered  the  Protector  to  proceed  alone  almort 
out  of  their  sight  The  enemy  on  the  other  hand  exertod  themselves 
with  uncommon  industry,  flinging  overboard  all  their  lumber  to  lighten 
their  vessels,  not  only  crowding  all  the  r^ils  they  could  bend,  but  a]fl(» 
hanging  up  their  garments,  and  even  their  turbans,  to  catch  every  breath 
of  air.  l*he  Protector,  however,  came  within  gun-^hot  of  some  of  the 
stemmost;  but  the  evening  approaching,  commodore  James  gave  over  the 
cbascj  and  returned  to  Sevemdroog,  which  he  had  passed  several  miles. 

Here 
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tbc  mercantile  transactions  of  this  country  with  the  eastern 
world.  A  broad  tablet  of  stone  over  the  entrance  has  the 
following  inscription : 

This  BuUdiDg  was  erected  M.DCC.LXXXIY.  by  theRepresenU 

atlTe  of  the  late 

Sir  WILLIAM  JAMES,  Bart. 

To  comnemorate  that  gallant  Officer's  Achierements  in  the 

East  Indies, 
Dttring  his  Command  of  the  Company's  Marine  Forces  in 

those  Seas ; 

And  in  a  particular  Manner  to  record  the  Conquest  of 

The  Castle  of  Seyendroog,  on  the  Coast  of  Malabar^ 

Which  fell  to  his  superior  Valour  and  able  Conduct, 

On  the  2d  Day  of  April  M.DCC.LV. 

It 

Here  he  found  Rama-gee  Punt  with  the  army  besieging,  as  they  said,  the 
three  forts  on  the  main  land ;  but  they  were  firing  only  from  one  gun,  a 
Ibiir-pouDder,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  and  even  at  this  distance  the 
troops  did  not  think  themselves  safe  without  digging  pits,  in  which  they 
shekered  themselves  covered  up  to  the  chin  from  the  enemy's  fire.  The 
commodore  judging  from  these  operations,  that  they  would  never  take 
the  forts^  determined  to  exceed  the  instructions  which  he  had  received 
from  the  presidency,  rather  than  expose  the  English  arms  to  the  disgrace 
they  would  suffer,  if  an  expedition,  in  which  they  were  believed  by 
Angria  to  have  taken  so  great  a  share,  should  miscarr}'.  The  next  day, 
the  2d  of  April,  he  began  to  cannonade  and  bombard  the  fort  of  Se- 
Tcradroog,  situated  on  the  island;  but  finding  that  the  walls  on  the 
western  side  which  be  attacked,  were  mostly  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  he 
changed  his  station  to  the  north-east  between  the  island  and  the  main ; 
where  whilst  one  of  his  broadsides  plied  the  north-east  bastions  of  this 
Jbrt,  the  other  fired  on  fort  Goa,  the  largest  of  those  upon  the  main  land. 
Tlie  bastions  of  Sevemdroog,  however,  were  so  high,  that  the  Protector 
cottld  only  point  her  upper  tier  at  them ;  but  being  anchored  within  a 
kandred  yards,  the  musketry  in  the  round  tops  drove  the  enemy  from 
their  gnns,  and  by  noon  the  parapet  of  the  north-east  bastion  was  in 
;  when  a  shell  from  one  of  the  bomb-vessels  set  fire  to  a  thalched 
which  the  garrison,  dreading  the  Protector's  musketry,  were 
afraid  to  extinguish :  the  blaze  spreading  fiercely  at  this  dry  season  of  the 
year,  all  the  buildings  of  the  fort  wercsoon  in  flames,  and  amongst  them 
a  magazine  of  powder  blew  up.  On  this  disaster  the  inhabitants,  men, 
women,  and  children,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  garrison,  in  all  near 

one 
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•It  consists  of  three  floors:  in  the  lower  room  are  various 
Indian  weapons,  armour,  &c.  brought  as  trophies  from  Se- 
droog  Castle.  The  upper  stories  are  neatly  fitted  up ;  on 
the  cieling  of  the  first  is  a  series  of  views,  in  six  compart- 
ments, of  the  relative  situation  of  the  fleet  and  fortress  on 
the  day  of  the  assault.  The  summit  is  embattled,  and  has 
turrets  at  the  angles.  From  the  windows  and  roof,  the  pro- 
spects  are  uncommonly  extensive,  and  very  rich ;  they  in- 
clude a  great  part  of  Essex,  Kent,  and  Surrey ;  with  the 
river  Thames,  and  the  metropolis.  This  tower  was  erected 
by  Lady  James,  who  resided  with  her  husband,  Sir  Wil- 
liam James,  at  Park  Place  Farm,  near  Eltham,  Their 
daughter  and  heiress  married  the  late  Thomas  Boothby 
Parky ns,  first  lord  Ranclifle,  whose  son,  George  Augustus 
Henry  Anne  Parkyns,  lord  Ranclifle,  has  recently  come  of 
age,  and  is  now  owner  of  this  building,  and  its  surrounding 
grounds*. 

one  thousand  persons,  ran  out  of  the  fort,  aud  embarking  in  seven  or 
eight  large  boats>  attempted  to  make  their  escape  to  fort  Goa ;  but  they 
were  prevented  by  the  English  ketches,  who  took  them  all.    The  Pro- 
tector now  directed  her  fire  only  against  fort  Goa ;  where  the  enemy, 
after  suffering  a  severe  cannonade,  hung  out  a  flag  as  a  signal  of  sur* 
render,  but  whilst  the  Morattoes  were  marching  to  take  possession  of  it, 
the  governor  perceiving  that  the  commodore  had  not  yet  taken  posses^om 
of  Severndroog,  got  into  a  boat  with  some  of  liis  most  trusty  men,  and 
cros^d  over  to  the  island,  hoping  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  fort  until  be 
should  receive  assistance  from  Dabul,  which  is  in  sight  of  it.    Upon  this 
llie  Protector  renewed  her  fire  upon  Severndroog ;  and  the  commodore 
fioding  that  the  governor  wanted  to  protract  the  defence  until  night,  wbea 
it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  some  boats  from  Dabul  would  endeavour  to 
throw  succours  into  the  place,  he  landed  half  his  seamen,  under  cover  of 
the  fire  of  the  ships,  who  with  great  intrepidity  ran  up  to  the  gate,  and 
outdng  down  the  sally-port  with  their  axes,  forced  their  way  into  it ;  on 
wkich  the  garrison  surrendered :  the  other  two  forts  on  the  main  land  had 
by  this  time  hung  out  flags  of  truce,  and  the  Morattoes  took  possession  of 
them.    This  was  all  the  work  of  one  day,  in  which  the  spirited  resolu- 
tion of  Gommodore  James  destroyed  the  timorous  prejudices  which  had 
ibr  twenty  years  been  entertained  of  the  impracticability  of  reducing  any 
of  Angria's  fortified  harbours.— J9ray/e^V  Illustration  of  the  fTorks  qf 
BUnm^ld.    Orme^s  Hindostan. 
»  BcMtieiof  England,  Vol.  VH. 

On 
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On  the  summit  of  the  hill,  virhich  is  ascertained  by  Mr* 
Bonnycastle,  of  tlie  royal  military  academy,  to  be  (out 
hundred  and  ten  feet  perpendicular  height  above  the  low 
water  mark  at  Woolwich,  is  the  mineral  spring  before  men- 
tioned, the  properties  of  which  were  published  by  William 
Godbid,   in  1673. 

Having  conducted  our  readers  successfully  beyond  the 
view  of  the  metropolis,  we  think  it  prudent  to  state  that  it 
cannot  be  expected  we  should  give  detailed  accounts  of  the 
several  parishes  through  which  we  roust  necessarily  pass  in 
our  perambulation,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Parochial 
History  of  Kent  alone,  by  Mr.  Halsted,  takes  up  four  vo- 
lumes in  folio ;  that  for  Surrey,  by  Manning,  two  volumes 
info|io;  and  the  other  counties  in  equal  proportions:  we 
will  not  however  neglect  what  is  striking  or  profitable  to  be 
known ;  and  as  a  specimen  we  mention  that  East  Wick-» 
HAM  formerly  belonged  to  lord  Lovell,  the  minion  of 
Richard  III.  It  afterwards  escheated  to  the  crown,  and 
cadae  by  various  grants  to  the  family  of  Leigh,  a  co- 
heiress of  which  family  having  married  into  that  of  Ben* 
net,  it  continues  in  their  possession.  The  antient  manor 
house  of  the  Leigh^s  has  been  taken  down.  The  church  is 
small  and  old ;  within  arc  some  brasses,  particularly  one 
containing  small  busts  of  a  man  and  woman,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  in  Saxou  characters:  Johan  d£  Bla- 
DiCDONE  £T  S  Another  brass,  covered  by  a  pew^  has 

the  effigy  of  William  Payne,  yeoman  of  the  guards  who 
died  in  1568,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  his  office.  This 
has  been  engraved  in  Thorpe's  Custumale  Sqffinse.  East 
Wickham  is  only  a  chapelry  to  Plumsted,  an  unwbolet 
some  marshy  parish  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  adjoining 
to  Woolwich. 

This  place  was  given  by  king  Fdgar,  in  960,  to  St.  Au- 
gustine's Abbey,  Caiiterbury,  of  which  the  abbot  and 
monks  were  deprived  by  the  rebellious  Godwin,  earl  of 
Kent,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  bestowed 
on  his  fourth  son  Tositan.  The  king  however  restored  t|^ 
estate  to  the  abbey,  with  which  it  continued  till  Edward's 

deoeasej^ 
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decease,  when  it  was  again  seized  by  Tostan,  who  being 
afterwards  slain  in  a  rebellion  asrainst  his  brother  and  sove- 
reign  Harold  II.  Phimsted  was  claimed  by  the  crown.  Wil- 
liam I.  bestowed  it  on  his  brother  Odo,  who  re-granted  it  to 
the  abbey ;  the  abbot  and  monks  obtained  many  privileges 
from  king  John,  and  they  had  quiet  possession  till  their 
general  dissolution,  when  Henry  VIII.  granted  it  to  Sir 
Edward  Boughton,  of  Burwash  Court,  of  whose  descend- 
ants it  was  purchased,  in  1685,  by  John  Michel,  Esq.  of 
Kichmond,  Surrey,  whose  son  John  devised  it,  in  1736, 
with  other  estates,  to  the  "  Provost  and  scholars  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  eight 
uiaster-fellows,  and  four  bachelor-scholars,"  on  that  foun- 
dation :  to  these  were  added,  by  an  act  of  parliameut  pas- 
sed in  the  year  1769,  "  four  under-graduate  exhibitioners." 
Thechurch  is  an  old  structure,  with  a  neat  embattled  tower 
of  brick,  containing  four  bells.  Among  other  sepulchral 
memorials,  is  one  in  memory  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Barnett, 
prebendary  of  Glocester,  and  vicar  of  Plum-ted,  who  died 
in  1707,  aged  fifty-seven;  and  an  elegant  mural  monument 
for  John  Ljdgbird,  Esq.  of  Shooter's  Hill,  who  died  in 
1771.  The  marshes  of  Plumsted  were  first  inclosed,  in  the 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  by  the  monks  of  Lesnes 
Abbey ;  from  which  period,  frequent  commissions  were  is- 
sued by  the  crown,  for  viewing  the  banks,  and  repairing  the 
breaches.  Through  insufficient  attention,  however,  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  acres,  in  this  and  Erith  parish,  were 
inundated  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  ;  and  these  were 
not  wholly  recovered  till  the  reign  of  James  the  First*. 

EatTH  is  in  many  antient  writings  denominated  Lesnes; 
but  this  latter  was  properly  only  a  manor  in  Erith  parish, 
and  seems  to  have  assumed  the  leading  name  from  the 
&mous  abbey  of  canons  regular,  sometimes  called  West- 
wood^  which  stood  upon  the  demesnes  of  the  manor  of 
Lesnes.  It  was  situated  about  a  mile  and  three  quarters  to 
the  west  of  Erith  church,  in  the  road  leading  to  Plumsted 
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and  Woolwich.    Richard  de  Lucy,  one  of  the  grand  ju»* 
ticiaries  of  this  kingdom,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  IL 
was  the  founder  of  this  religious  house ;  a  gentleman  de- 
servedly eminent  as  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and  a  lawyer, 
which  different  provinces  he  executed  with  fidelity  to  his 
prince,  and  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  true  interests  of 
the  nation.    It  was  begun  by  him  not  quite  two  years  be- 
fore his  death ;  and,  after  he  had  finished  it,  he  retired 
from  the  active  world,  and,  it  is  said,  became  the  prior  of 
bis  own  convent.    The  king,  unwilling  to  lose  the  counsel 
and  assistance  of  so  able  and  experienced  a  servant,  ear- 
nestly endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  entering  into  this 
idle  and  useless  scheme  of  life,  but  it  was  a  vain  attempt- 
Influenced  by  the  superstitious  prejudices  of  the  age,  he 
thought  the  putting  on  a  monkish  cowl  would  render  his 
passage  to  heaven  more  certain..     Richard  de  Lucy,  his 
only  son  Godfrey,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  others  of  the 
family,  were  buried  in  the  church  belonging  to  this  re- 
ligious house.    Some  of  their  tombs  and  co6Bns  were  dis- 
<;overed  in  the  year  1630,  by  workmen  employed  to  dig  out 
ptones  from  the  rubbish  of  this  decayed  fabric ;  and  there 
was  one  monument  in  particular,  which,  from  its  being 
placed  in  the  choir  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  is  judged 
to  have  been  that  of  the  founder.    It  was  forced  open,  and 
within  a  stone  coffin,  in  a  sheet  of  lead,  tlie  remains  of  a 
carcase  lay  enwrapped,  whole  and  undisjointed ;  and  upon 
the  head  some  hair,  or  something  like  hair,  appeared.    By 
the  direction  of  Sir  John  Epsley,  at  that  time  lord  of  the 
manor,  the  monument  was  again  covered,  and  he  planted  a 
bay  tree  over  it.    In  1753,  when  Dr.  Stukeley  made  his 
pilgrimage,  as  he  terms  it,  to  this  abbey,  he  thought  the 
tree  to  be  by  far  the  finest  of  the  kind  he  bad  ever  seen ;  but 
the  two  principal  stems  of  it  are  since  perished,  and,  from 
the  weakness  of  the  root,  it  is  not  likely  king  to  put  forth 
any  branches  to  serve  for  a  memorial  of  the  place  of  inter- 
ment of  this  once  eminent  personage.    Dr.  Stukeley  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  farm  house  standing  upon  the  premises 
was  the  original  mansion  or  seat  of  the  foqiider^  in  which  be 
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and  his  successors  the  priorsy  or  abbots,  (as  they  were  ge- 
nerally stiled,)  used  to  reside;  it  is  however  clear,  that  all 
the  religious  buildings  were  situated  towards  the  south  of 
the  house.  Whilst  it  was  inhabited  by  the  occupier  of  the 
landy  the  area  of  the  church  and  cloisters  was  used  as  a 
garden,  but  the  cattle  now  range  over  this  spot,  as  well  as 
the  nte  of  the  offices ;  and  the  ruinous  north  wall  of  the 
church,  of  which  the  doctor  drew  a  sketch,  is  much  more 
dilapidated:  but  the  boundaries  of  the  whole  precinct  may 
ftill  be  traced.  This  abbey  was  suppressed  before  the  ge- 
neral dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  by  the  authority  of  a 
papal  bull,  which  Wolsey  had  obtained  for  the  appro- 
priating of  its  revenues  towards  endowing  the  new  college 
he  had  founded  at  Oxford.  William  Tiseherste,  the  last 
abbot,  signed  the  instrument  of  resignation  April  1,  1525, 
and  in  October  following  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of 
Horsmonden,  in  the  diocese  of  Rochester.  The  manor  of 
Lesnes,  with  the  appurtenances,  was,  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  settled  by  a  Mr.  Hawcs  on  the  hospital  of 
St.  Barthcdomew,  London ;  and  that  charitable  corporation 
are  now  possessed  of  the  estate. 

This  parish  is  graced  with  several  seats,  the  principal  of 
which  is  Belviderb  House.    The  seat  of  Lord  Eardley. 
The  house  occupies  a  beautiful  situation  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile  from  the  Thames,  Lesnes  Abbey,  and  Erith.    The 
heath  on  which  it  is  erected  is  called  Lesnes,   vulgarly 
Leeson  Heath ;  the  grounds  are  well  wooded,  and  on  the 
east  side  is  a  flourishing  plantation.     The  views  are  ex- 
tremely rich  and  diversified,  commanding  the  river  Thames, 
and  the  opposite  shores  and  country  of  Essex ;  the  scenery 
is  also  constantly  animated  by  the  passage  of  shipping  and 
eraft  on  the  river.    The  first  mansion  was  built  by  George 
Hqrley,  Esq.  he  passed  it  by  sale  to  Charles  Calvert,  lord 
Baltimore,  who  died  in  1751 ;  his  devisee  disposed  of  it  to 
Sampson  Gideon,  Esq.  who  died  in  1762.     His  son.  Sir 
Sampson  Gideon,  having  married  Maria  Marow,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Eardley  Wilmot,  chief  justice  of  the  court  6f 
Common  Pleas,  was  ennobled  by  the  title  of  lord  Eardley 
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of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  His  lordship  rebuilt  Belvidcre 
House,  and  made  it  his  principal  residence.  The  only 
apartment  left  of  the  former  structure  is  an  elegant  draiving 
room,  built  by  his  lordship^s  father.  The  collection  of 
pictures  contains  many  capital  productions  of  the  greatest 
masters.  Among  them  are  the  follomng :  View  of  Venice. 
and  ditto  with  the  Doge  marrying  the  Sea,  its  companion, 
Canalettt  ;  Time  bringing  Truth  to  Light,  a  sketch,  Ru- 
bens ;  the  Alchemist,  Teniers  ;  Portrait  of  Sir  John  Gage, 
Holbein;  a  Landscape,  G.  Poussin  ;  Battle  of  the  Ama- 
zons, Rottenhamer;  the  Unjust  Steward,  Quintin 
Matsys;  Noah's  Ark,  Velvet  Breughel;  St.  Catherine, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  ;  Van  Tromp,  Frank  Hals  ;  Vulcan, 
or  the  Element  of  Fire,  Bassan  ;  Horses,  its  companion, 
WouvERMANs;  twolnsidesof  Churches,  small,  De  Neef; 
a  Dutch  Woman  and  her  three  children,  More  ;  Rembrandt, 
painting  an  Old  Woman,  bj/  himself;  a  Courtezan  and  her 
Gallant,  Giorcione;  the  Golden  Age,  Velvet  Breug- 
hel; Snydcrs,  with  his  Wife  and  Child,  Rubens;  Re- 
becca bringing  presents  to  Laban,  De  la  Hyre;  Boors  at 
Cards,  Teniers;  the  Element  of  Earth,  J.  Bassan;  Mar- 
riage in  Cana,  P.  Veronese  ;  two  landscapes,  G.  Poussin  ; 
the  Genealogy  of  Christ,  Albert  Durer  ;  Beggar  Boys 
at  Cards,  S.  Rosa;  Herod  consulting  the  Wise  Men,  Rem- 
brandt; Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  Old  Palma  ;  the 
Conception,  for  an  altar-piece,  Murillo;  the  Flight  into 
Egypt,  its  companion,  Ditto;  Vulcan,  Venus,  Cupid,  and 
sundry  figures,  an  emblematical  subject,  Tintoret.;  Mars 
and  Venus,  P.  Veronese;  Chi^ist  among  the  Doctors,  L. 
Giordano;  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Mistress,  her  three 
children,  and  a  Son  of  Rubens,  by  himself;  a  Landscape, 
Claud  Lorrain;  Leopold's  Gallery,  Teniersj  Teniers's 
own  Gallery,  Ditto. 

Erith  has  been  in  the  possession  of  several  noble  families, 
by  various  grants  from  different  monarchs,  till  it  devolved 
in  the  crown  in  the  person  of  Edward  IV.  King  Henry  VIIL 
granted  it  to  Elizabeth,  countess  of  Shrewsbury;  it  after- 
wards became  the  possession  of  the  noble  family  of  Comp- 
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ton.  That  family  conveyed  the  manor  to  Mr.  LoJowick, 
who  sold  it  to  Nicholas  Vanacker,  a  London  merchant, 
wliose  son.  Sir  John  Vanacker,  bart,  dying  without  issue, 
Erith  came  into  the  possession  of  his  kinsman,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hedpresi  alderman  of  London,  in  right  of  his  wife, 
sister  of  Sir  John.  From  the  family  of  Hedges  it  came  to 
that  of  VV'hcatley ;  William  Wheatley,  Ksq.  is  the  present 
possessor';  this  gentleman  was  high  sheriff  of  Kont  in  1769, 
und  built  a  new  manor  house  on  the  cdo^e  of  Northumber- 
bod  Heath,  near  this  village. 

On  the  Thames,  opposite  the  town  of  Krith,  the  East 
India  ships,  in  their  passage  np  tl>e  river,  frequently  come 
to  an  anchor,  and  lay  some  time  there,  in  order  to  be 
lightened  of  part  of  their  burden,  that  they  may  proceed 
with  greater  safety.  This  makes  a  great  resort  to  Erith,  not 
only  of  the  friends  and  acquaintance  of  the  officers  and 
seamen  belonging  to  the  ships,  but  for  some  continuance 
afterwards,  in  the  carrying  on  a  traffic  between  the  inhabi* 
tants  and  their  country  neighbotirs,  for  the  several  kinds  of 
East  India  commodities  which  have  been  procured  from  on 
board.  This,  no  unprofitable  branch  of  trade,  together 
with  the  conveyance  and  delivery  of  goods  to  and  from 
London,  and  some  few  fishing  vessels,  employ  the  ge- 
nerality  of  the  neighbours  of  this  place.  I^irge  quantities 
of  com  and  wood  are  yearly  shipped  here,  and  it  supplies 
the  country  for  some  miles  round  with  coals.  The  large 
plantations  of  fruit-trees  are  also  a  lucrative  article  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish,  as  the  cherries  are  observed  to 
Eipen  very  early. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptist,    is  antient, 
and  consists  of  three  aisles  and  three  chancels. 

The  spire  contains  six  bells,    and  is  thus  noticed  by 
Mr.  Bloomfield  in  bis  Wild  Flowers: 

O'er  eastward  uplands  gay  or  rude, 

Along  to  Krith's  ivied  spire ; 
I  start  with  strength  and  hope  rcncw'd, 
.  And  cheriiih  life's  rekindling  fire. 

Now 
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Now  measure  Tales  with  straining  eyes. 
Now  trace  the  church-yard's  humble  names^ 

Or  climb  brown  heaths  abrupt  that  rise, 
And  oyerlook  the  winding  Thames ! 

Within  the  church  are  some  curious  monuments,  psartu 
cularly  to  the  memory  of  Emma,  wife  of  John  Wode, 
citizen  of  London ,  and  merchant  of  the  staple  at  Calais, 
bhe  was  daughter  of  John  Waiden,  alderman  of  London,  and 
sheriff  in  1453,  and  died  in  1471.  Elizabeth,  countess 
of  Shrewsbury,  who  died  in  1563.  Her  only  daughter 
Anne,  countess  of  Pembroke,  who  died  1589.  Sir 
Richard  Walden,  and  his  lady,  father  and  mother  to 
the  countess  of  Shrewsbury.  Grave  stones,  with  brasses, 
to  the  memory  of  the  families  of  Ailmer,  Hawke,  and 
Roger  Sencler,  formerly  servant  to  the  abbey  and  con- 
vent, of  Lesnes,  who.  died  on  New  Year's  Day,  1421. 
There  are  also  modern  tombs  for  the  families  of  Vanacker 
and  Wheatley. 

In  this  church,  during  the  reign  of  king  John,  a  treaty 
was  held  between  several  commissioners,  appointed  by  bis 
niajesty,  and  Richard  earl  of  Clare,  and  others,  on  behalf 
of  the  discontented  barons,  respecting  a  peace  between  the 
king  and  them ;  for  which  purpose,  the  latter  had  a  &fe 
conduct,  dated  November  the  9th  in  that  year. 

Erith  is  mentioned  by  Lambard  to  have  been  antiently  a 
corporate  town ;  but  from  what  king  it  acquired  this  pri* 
vilege,  and  when  it  ceased  to  enjoy  it,  cannot  be  traced. 
Bartholomew  lord  Badlesmere,  a  powerful  baron,  who  was 
possessed  of  this  manor,  certainly  obtained  from  Edward  II* 
the  grant  of  a  weekly  market  to  Erith ;  this  has,  however, 
been  long  discontinued. 

To  the  south  of  Northumberland  Heath  is  a  tract  of 
land  denominated  The  Grays,  supposed  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  spot  in  the  county  of  Kent.  It  receives  its  deno- 
mination from  the  many  parishes  which  bear  the  name  of 
Cray,  on  account  of  being  situated  on  that  rivulet. 

Foot's  Cray  Place,  is  twelve  miles  from  London,  and 
was  built  by  Bourchier  Cleve,  Esq.  originally  a  respectable 
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pewterer  in  Cheapside,  after  a  design  by  Palladio.  It  be^ 
came  the  property  of  Sir  George  Yonge,  bait,  who  mar- 
ried Mr.  Cleve's  daughter,  and  was  sold  for  less  than  a  third 
part  of  the  original  expence,  to  Benjamin  Harence,  Esq. 
high  sheriff  of  Kent  in  1777.  The  hall  is  octagonal,  with 
a  round  gallery,  leading  to  the  bed  chambers.  It  is  en* 
lightened  from  the  top,  and  is  yery  beautiful.  The  house 
is  of  stone,  and  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  with  a  gradual 
descent  to  the  water,  which  appears  a  small  river  gliding 
through  the  length  of  the  ground ;  opposite  to  the  house 
b  a  fine  cascade;  the  water,  which  appears  a  natural 
stream,  is  an  artificial  branch  of  the  river  Cray.  The 
church  is  supposed  to  be  of  high  antiquity.  It  contains  an 
antient  altar  tomb,  imagined  to  the  mempry  of  Sir  Simon 
deVaughan,  and  his  wife,  who  was  lord  of  the  manor  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III. 

North  Cray  belonged  originally  to  the  noble  family  of 
Percy,  but  coming  to  the  crown,  by  a  surrender  of  Henry, 
earl  of  Northumberland,  to  Henry  VIII.  that  monarch 
granted  it  to  Sir  Roger  Cholmeley,  recorder  and  member 
of  Parliament  for  the  city  of  London,  afterwards  baron  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 
He  alienated  the  whole  of  this  estate  to  Sir  Martin  Bowes, 
lord  mayor  of  London,  1545,  from  whose  family,  by  fe- 
male heirs,  it  descended  to  those  of  Buggin  and  Fowler ; 
becoming  the  sole  property  of  the  former,  John  Bug^ 
gin,  Esq.  who  sold  it  in  1710  to  Sir  Thomas  D'Acath,  who 
jointly  with  his  son  Narborough,  again  sold  it  to  Jeffry 
Hetlierington,  father  of  the  benevolent,  the  reverend  Wil- 
liam Hetherington,  who  died  in  1778,  having  presented 
6000/.  to  the  college  at  Bromley,  and  established  a  fund 
of  20,000/.  for  the  relief  of  the  blind.  Mount  Mascal, 
formerly  belonged  to  Sir  John  Leman,  lord  mayor  of  Lon«* 
doB,  1616;  it  was  afterwards  sold  to  Sir  Thomas  Fitch,  of 
Eltbam,  bart.  who  possessed  it  in  1688.  From  himitde- 
Rcended  to  Sir  Compost  Fitch,  whose  daughter  by  marriage 
to  Sir  John  Barker,  in  1740,  conveyed  it  to  that  family. 
The  three  daughters  of  lady  Barker,  joined  in  the  sale  of 
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it  to  John  Maddocks,  Esq.  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
the  Middle  Temple,  and  king^s  counsel,  whose  family  still 
enjoy  it.  During  the  time  that  this  eistate  was  untenanted 
by  the  family,  it  was  rented  by  Sir  William  Billers,  Sir 
William  Calvert,  and  Sir  Robert  Ladbroke,  aldermen  and 
lord  mayors  of  London.  Vale  Mascal,  another  small 
seat,  was  built  by  Thomas  Tash,  Esq.  son  of  Sir  John 
Tash,  sheriff  of  London  in  1720. 

Bexley  was  a  manor  given  by  Cenulph,  king  of  Mercia, 
to  Canterbury  ;  it  is  described  in  Domesday  Book  as  having 
a  church  and  three  mills.  Edward  II.  at  the  solicitation  of 
archbishop  Reynolds,  granted  a  weekly  market  to  be  held 
here,  long  since  discontinued.  The  manor  was  alienated 
by  archbishop  Cranmer  to  Henry  VIII.  and  it  continued  in 
the  crown  till  granted  by  James  I.  to  Sir  John  Spelman  ;  he 
shortly  afterwards  sold  it  to  the  eminent  antiquary,  Wil- 
liam Camden,  who  generously  bestowed  it  on  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  to  support  an  historical  professorship 
which  he  had  founded ;  and  the  professor  is  still  denomi* 
nated  the  Camden  Professor  of  History. 

Bexley  was  the  residence  of  the  learned  antiquary, 
Thomas  Thorpe,  Esq.  F.  S.  A.  author  of  the  Custumale 
Roffense. 

The  church,  a  peculiar  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  has  a  shingled  tower,  with 
six  bells,  and  a  small  octangular  spire,  not  unlike  an  ex- 
tinguisher. On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  is  an  an- 
tient  confessionary,  of  three  pointed  arches,  with  a  recess 
for  holy  water;  antient  stalls  of  oak,  with  carved  heads,  and 
other  figures,  are  on  the  north.  The  principal  monuments 
and  gravestones  are  a  small  brass  figure  for  Thomas  Spar- 
bow,  owner  of  Lamienby,  who  died  in  1513 ;  an  alabaster 
monument  for  Sir  John  Champneis,  knt.  lord  mayor  of 
London,  1534,  who  died  in  October,  1556,  and  whose 
figure,  with  that  of  his  lady,  are  represented  kneeling  at  a 
dKik.  A  monument  for  Sir  Richard  Austen,  bart.  of 
Hall  Place.  Memorials  for  John  Styleman,  Esq.  an  emi- 
nent East  India  merchant,  and  a  director  of  the  East  India 
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Company,  wbo  died  in  1734,  and  his  four  wires;  for  Sir 
Edward  Brett,  knt.  a  distinguished  soldier  and  royalist  in 
the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars,  who  died  in  Februar3'9  1683; 
and  for  Sir  Richard  Ford,  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1671. 

Among  the  seats  in  tliis  parish,  the  principal  is  Danson 
H1LL9  lately  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Boyd,  hart.  It  was  ori- 
ginally the  property  of  archbishop  Parker,  and,  after  va- 
rious owners,  came  into  the  possession  of  John  Boyd,  Esq. 
merchant  of  London,  who  erected  the  present  mansion, 
from  designs  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  though  de- 
parted from  in  the  course  of  building.  The  principal  floor 
contains  large  and  elegant  apartments ;  and  the  grounds  are 
laid  out  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Capability  Brown,  who 
also  formed  a  fine  sheet  of  water  at  a  smdll  distance  from 
the  bouse,  which  is  at  once  striking  and  beautiful.  Mr. 
Boyd  was  created  a  baronet  in  1775,  and  his  grandson^ 
the  present  baronet,  has  recently  disposed  of  the  estate 
and  mansion  to  John  Johnston,  Jlsq.  for  the  sum  of 
50,000/. 

Crayford,  the  Crecan/ord^  of  the  Saxons,  is  a  small 
town^  and  was  so  denominated  from  its  being  the  principal 
place  of  passage  through  the  Cray,  a  river  which  gives  its 
name  also  to  four  other  parishes.  It  rises  at  Newel,  in 
Orpington,  from  whence  it  takes  its  course  by  St.  Mary 
Cray,  St.  PauPs  Cray,  Foot's  Cray,  North  Cray,  Bexley, 
and  Crajrford;  and  a  little  below  this  town  it  meets  the  river 
Darent.  Lambard  remarks,  that  <*  upon  the  Cray  was 
lately  built  a  mill  for  the  making  of  plates  whereof  armour 
is  fashioned :"  this  was  probably  the  same  with  the  mill  now 
used  for  slitting  and  flatting  iron  to  make  hoops,  &c.  In 
the  river  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  fine  trout  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality.  The  Cray  runs  into  Dartford  Creek, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  Thames.  The  Middle 
River  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  Cray  by  means 
of  boles  bored  through  large  oak  planks,  which  atf 
placed  at  difierent  parts  for  that  purpose.  This  water, 
after  a  passage  through  the  marshes,  discharges  itself  into 
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the  creek  before- mentioned ;  another  small  river  runs 
through  the  town,  has  its  source  in  the  parish  of  Bexley^ 
and  empties  itself  into  Dartford  Creek. 

The  churchy  dedicated  to  St.  Paulinus,   contains  many 
monuments  for  respectable  families;   among  others  is  ati 
obelisk  of  black  marble,  under  a  white  marble  canopy,  in 
commemoration  of  Dame  Elizabeth  Shovel,   relict  of 
Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,   the  severity   of  whose  loss,  in  the 
ship^vreck  of  her  husband,  and  twe  only  sons,  (whom  she 
had  borne  to  admiral  Sir  John  Narborough,)  is  detailed  irv 
a  long  inscription ;  and  on  a  second  tablet,  at  the  base  of 
the  monument,  are  recorded  the  alliances  of  her  children. 
She  died  April  1732.     Near  the  above  is  another  handsome 
mural  monument,    in  commemoration  of   the  honourable 
Robert  Mansel,    eldest  son  and  heir  of   Thomas,   lord  ' 
Mansel,  of  the  aiitlent  and  noble  family  of  the  Mansels,  of 
Normandy,  renioved  into  England  in  the  time  of  William, 
the  Conqueror,  (and)  established  in  Wales  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  First,  where  they  have  flo«rished  ever  since,  in 
great  splendour  and  dignity ;  first,  at  Oxwich  Castle ;  then 
at  Margam,  in  the  county   of  Glamorgan.      He  married 
Anne,  one  of  the  daughters  and  coheirs  of  Sir  Cloudesly 
Shovel;  and  died  in  May,  1723.    Sir  Cloudesly  gave  the 
altar-piece. 

The  burial  ground  and  parsonage  house  are  pleasantly 
situated  on  an  eminence.  The  living  is  supposed  to  be 
worth  50()L  per  annum. 

Several  antiquaries  have  imagined  the  Roman  station 
called  NovioMAGUs,  to  have  'been  situated  very  near  the 
town  of  Cray  ford.  This  place  is  also  famous  for  a  great 
battle  fought  here,  in  457,  between  Hengist  the  Saxon, 
and  Vortimer  the  British  king,  in  which  the  latter  lost  four 
thousand  men,  and  four  of  their  chief  commanders.  The 
route  was  so  general  and  decisive,  that  they  left  Hengist 
from  that  time  in  quiet  possession  of  his  Kentish  kingdom. 
In  the  open  heath,  near  Crayford,  as^  also  in  the  woods  and 
enclosures  in  most  of  the  adjoining  parishes,  ase  divers  ar^- 
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tificial  caves  or  holes  in  the  earth,  whereof  some,  accord- 
.ingto  LAmbard,  are  ten,  fifteen,  and  twent}*^,  fatliom  deep; 
the  piteage  is  narrow  at  the  top,  but  wide  and  large  at  the 
bottom,  with  several  rooms  or  partitions  in  some  of  them, 
and  all  strongly  vaulted,  and  supported  by  pillars  of  chalk. 
.Many  learned  writers  have  supposed,  that  these  were  dug 
by  our  British  ancestors,  to  be  used  as  receptacles  for  their 
goods,  and  as  i^aces  of  retreat  and  security  for  their  fa- 
milies, in  times  of  civil  dissentions  or  foreign  invasions. 
But  the  much  more  probable  opinion  is,  that  far  the  greater 
number  of  them  were  opened,  in  order  to  procure  chalk  for 
building,  and  for  the  amendment  of  lands. 

In  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Wil- 
liam Courtenay,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  obtained  from 
that  king,  the  grant  of  a  market  to  this  place  on  Tuesday 
in  every  week ;  but  this  privilege  has  been  long  discon- 
tinued. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Crayford  church  is  May  Place, 
built  about  the  reign  of  James  L  a  seat  still  venerable,  but 
which  has  sustained  an  injury  from  an  attempt  made  to  give 
a  modern  appearance  to  some  part  of  the  building.  Sir 
Cloodsley  Shovel  was  once  the  owner  of  this  mansion,  and 
of  other  considerable  possessions  in  this  parish. 

Dartford.  The  distance  between  Crayford  and  Dart- 
ford  is  two  miles,  and  some  part  of  the  road  being  upon  an 
eminence,  exhibits  a  distinct  view  of  the  magazine  at  Pur- 
fleet.  Near  the  summit  of  Dartford  Hill,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  road,  is  a  wide  lane,  cailled  Shephcrd^s  Lane,  lead- 
ing io.  Dartford  Heath,  su[>poscd  to  be  the  largest  tract  of 
land  in  Kent,  so  denominated.  On  the  south>wcst  extre- 
mity of  the  heath,  runs  the  road  to  Bexley,  the  Grays, 
CbUlehurst,  and  Bromley,  ten  miles  distant  from  Dartford. 

If  the  subdivision  of  counties  into  hundreds  owes  its 
origin  to  king  Alfred,  (and  to  that  illustrious  monarch  our 
historians  have,  with  reason,  attributed  this  useful  and  po- 
litical plan)  Dartford  has  been  a  place  of  eminence,  since 
it  gives  name  to  the  hundred.    The  town  is  named  from 
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the  river  Darent*,  oa  which  it  is  situated,  and  the  aatietit 
ford  across  the  stream^  but  now  over  it,  into  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  county. 

The  Darent  is  not  the  only  stream  which  passes  through 
Dartford.  A  small  brook,  which  rises  at  Hawley,  some- 
wliat  more  than  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  town,  crosses  it 
near  the  Bull  Tnn,  the  present  post-house.  It  is  commonly 
called  the  Crampit,  but  the  Crawford  is  its  proper  name- 
Beyond  the  church  runs  the  Darent,  and  the  commodious 
bridge  built  over  it  repaired  at  the  expence  of  the  county. 
When  a  bridge  was  first  erected  is  not  mentioned.    It  ap« 

♦  It  is  not  agreed,  whether  the  Dareut  takes  its  rise  at  Squerries,  near 
Westram,  in  Kent,  or  at  Titsey,  in  Surrey,  because  a  spring  in  both 
these  parishes  is  contributory  to  it.  Afterwards  the  river  runs  to  Brasted, 
to  Sundridge,  and  to  Otford ;  but  between  Brasted  and  Otford  it  receives 
five  sniall  streams.  From  Otford,  the  course  of  the  river  b  to  Shoreham, 
to  Lullingstone,  to  Eynsford,  to  Horton  Kirby,  to  Sutton  at  Hone,  to 
Darent,  and  tP  Dartford.  According  to'  Lelapd,  the  term  Darent  sig- 
nifies, in  the  British  language,  a  clear  water ;  and  Spenser,  in  his  famous 
poem,  in  which  he  mentions  the  rivers  attending  on  the  Thames,  cele* 
brates  the  transparent  property  of  this  river. 

And  the  still  Darent,  in  whose  waters  dean. 

Ten  thousand  fishes  play,  and  deck  his  pleasant  stream^ 

The  thousands  of  fishes  with  which  the  Darent  is  stored,  is  one  branch 
of  the  poet's  encomium.  Had  the  Cray  been  his  theme,  he  probably 
irould  have  particularly  distinguished,  not  the  quantity,  but  the  quality, 
of  these  watery  animals ;  and  in  that  river,  as  well  as  in  the  ThameSi 
might  we  have  read  of 

Swift  trouts,  diversify'd  with  crimson  staips. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  the  trout  of  the  Cray  are  far  iqperior  to 
those  of  the  Darent,  with  respect  to  colour,  and  consequently  to  flavour; 
an  excellency  which  ought  not  to  have  been  unqoticed  in  the  descriptioi) 
of  that  beaqtiful  vale. 

A  little  below  Dartford  bridge,  the  Darent  becoipes  navigable  for 
barges ;  and,  at  about  the  distance  of  two  miles,  receives  the  Cray  into 
its  channel ;  but  when  it  has  passed  the  town  it  is  no  more  a  clear  stream, 
and  ceases  to  be  styled  a  river;  and,  within  two  miles  after  its  union  with 
the  Cray,  disembogues  itself  into  the  Thames,  under  the  degrading  ap- 
pellation of  Dartford  Creek.  This  mark  of  ddiaseiTient  was  not  cast  upoi) 
it  when  Spenser  wrote  his  poem,  Laml>ard  his  Poambulation,  and  Cam- 
denhisBritammia;  b^t  is  now  fixed  by  usage, 
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pears,  however,  by  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  fourth  of  Ed^ 
ward  III.  after  the  death  of  fxlmund  earl  of  Woodstock, 
that  there  was  no  bridge  here  at  that  time ;  the  passage  over 
this  river  being  valued  among  the  rents  of  the  manor  at 
I3s.  4d,  And  it  is  no  less  evident,  that  there  was  a  bridge 
in  the  vear  1455,  because  an  hermit  is  then  recorded  to  have 
lived  at  the  foot  of  it.  This  kind  of  beggars,  as  is  well 
known,  generally  chose  their  stations  near  some  frequented 
road,  or  passage  of  a  river,  from  a  pdiitic  motive.  Thomas 
Blonde,  the  name  of  the  hermit,  who  had  his  cell  upon  this 
spot,  seems  to  have  found  it  turn  to  his  advantage ;  at  least, 
be  did  not  die  necessitous,  since  an  executor  and  admini- 
strator appeared  in  the  Bishops  Court  to  deliver  an  account 
pf  his  effects. 

The  manor  was  an  antient  demesne  of  the  Saxon  kings  of 
England.  At  the  time  of  the  general  Survey  it  belonged  to 
the  crown,  and  was  then  stated  to  have  ^^  a  church  worth 
sixty  shillings,  and  three  chapels;  two  carrucatcs,  in  de-> 
mesne,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-two  villains,  with  ^wo 
bordars,  having  three  carrucates^  two  hithes  or  lavens,  a 
mill,"  &c.  all  held  by  a  reve.  The  crown,  during  the 
reign  of  king  John,  granted  the  whole  to  Hugh,  earl  of 
St.  Paul,  a  Norman  lord,  who,  on  expressing  a  desire  to 
crosade  to  the  Holy  Land,  obtained  a  licence  from  the  same 
monarch  to  mortgage  his  lands  in  this  place,  for  three 
years.  Henry  the  Third  granted  the  manor  provisionally  to 
John  Bui^h,  and  afterwards  to  William  de  Fortibus,  earl 
of  Albemarle,  who  died  seized  of  it  in  the  forty-fourth  of 
that  reign :  it  was  then  restored  by  king  Henry  to  Guy  de 
Cbastilian,  earl  of  St.  Paul,  on  whose  death  it  reverted  to 
the  crown.  Edward  die  Second  granted  it  to  his  half  bro* 
ther,  Edmund  of  Woodstock,  with  its  appurtenances,  in« 
eluding  Chblehurst,  and  other  subordinate  manors.  His 
sons,  earls  of  Kent  in  succession,  dying  without  issue,  their 
sister  Joan,  married  to  Sir  Thomas  Holland,  and  after- 
wards  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  became  sole  heir. 
Her  grandson,  Edmund  Holland,  earl  of  Kent,  dying  also 
without  issuei  this  manor  was  allotted  to  Jmu,  duchess  of 
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York,  one  of  his  sisters:  on  her  death,  in  1434,  it  be- 
came the  property  of  her  sister  Margaret,  and  her  de- 
seendants  by  her  first  husband  John  earl  of  Somerset. 
It  was  granted,  with  its  appendages,  on  the  attainder  of 
Henry,  duke  of  Somerset,  in  1464,  to  the  great  earl  of 
Warwick ;  after  whose  defeat  and  death,  near  Barnet^  his 
daughter  Isabel,  marriedi  to  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  ob- 
tained it  of  Edward  IV. ;  but  on  her  husband's  attainder^ 
in  1477,  the  king  granted  it  to  Thomas  lord  Stanley  for 
life.  It  was  afterwards  re^conveyed,  with  all  the  other  pos- 
sessions of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  to  his  countess,  by  Henry 
the  Seventh,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  legal  surrender 
of  the  whole ;  and  she  accordingly  surrendered  to  the  king 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  manors,  including  Dartfbrd^ 
which  remained  in  the  crown  till  the  year  1610,  when 
James  the  First  granted  it,  with  Chislehurst,  in  fee,  to 
George  and  Thomas  Whitmore,  who,  in  the  following 
year,  conveyed  them  to  Sir  Thomas  Walsingham,  the  les- 
see. In  1613,  Dartford  was  sold  by  Sir  Thomas  for  500/.  to 
Sir  Thomas  D'Arcy,  whose  descendants  sold  the  estate  in 
1699  to  Thomas  Gouge,  Esq.  It  afterwards  came  by  will 
to  a  sister's  nephew,  named  Mynors,  who,  as  heir  at  law, 
took  the  name  of  Gouge.  His  widow  married  Charles 
Gould  Morgan,  Esq.  and  his  brother  John,  on  whose  death, 
in  1792,  it  came  by  will  to  Sir  Charles  Gould,  who  took 
upon  him  the  name  of  Morgan,  and  was  created  a  baronet 
in  that  year.  Agreeably  to  the  will,  however.  Sir  Charles 
only  held  it  as  a  trustee  for  his  nephew,  named  Vaughauy 
though  it  still  remains  in  the  family. 

There  is  another  manor,  called  Temple  Manor,  from 
its  having  belonged  to  that  military  fraternity  the  Knight's 
Templars^  which  is  held  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
Dartford. 

In  this  town,  in  1235,  the  marriage  of  Isabel,  sister  of 
king  Henry  III.  to  the  emperor  Frederick,  was  solemnized 
by  proxy,  the  archbishop  of  Cologn  having  been  sent  over 
to  demand  this  princess  for  his  sovereign.  And  at  Dart- 
ford, king  Edward  III.  on  hb  return  from  France,  in  1381, 
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proclaimed  the  holding  of  a  tournament.    It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  our  kings  had  a  mansion,  at  Dartford.    The 
manor  bouse  was  afterwards  converted  by  the  king  into  a 
nunnery,  consisting  of  a  prioress,  and  fourteen  sisters  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augustin.    He  also  amply  endowed  this 
foundation;  and  by  various  gifts  its  possessions  were  so 
considerable  as  to  be  valued  when  dissolved,  at  upwards  of 
400/.  per  year.    Several  ladies  of  high  rank  were  superiors 
of  this  convent,  particularly  Bridget  the  fourth  daughter  of 
lung  Edward  IV.  who  died  prioress,  and  was  interred  in  the 
^   chapel.     Henry  VIII.  at  a  considerable  expence,  made  this 
bouse  a  fit  mansion  for  himself  and  his  successors;  and 
queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  resided  in  her  palace  at 
Dartford  two  days,  when  she  returned  from  her  progress 
throngh  great  part  of  Sussex  and  Kent  in    1573.     The 
manor  with  all  its  appurtenances    was    granted  by  king 
James  I.  to  Robert  earl   of  Salisbury,  at  which  time  the 
house  was  ruinous ;  it  has  for  many  years  been  the  habita- 
tion of  the  tenant  of  the  demesne  lands.     Grose,  in  his  An- 
tiquities of  England  and  Wales,  has  exhibited  a  view  of  the 
remains  of  this  building,  and  has  subjoined   to  the  print 
the  following  account  of  its  state  at  that  time,  by  John 
Thorpe,  Esq.  of  Bexley.     "  The  scite  of  the  abbey  wa» 
where  the  farmer's  garden  and  stack-yard  now  are:  it  must 
have  been  a  vast  building,   and,    doubtless,   very  noble^ 
suitable  to  such  great  personages  as  were  members  of  it,, 
aa  appears  by  a  great  number  of  foundations  of  cross- 
walk, drains,   ftc^^  which   have   been  discovered.      There 
were,  and  are  to  this  day,  two  broad  roads,  or  avenues, 
leading  to  the  gate ;  one  eastward,  and  flanked  by  the  old 
stone  wall  on  the  right  hand,  from  the  waterside,  which 
leads  down  to  the  Creek,  where  boats  and  barges  come  up 
firom  the  Thames.    This  was  certainly  one  of  the  principal 
avennes  from  the  town  to  the  abbey.     The  other  is  to  the 
west,  leading  into  the  farm-yard  fronting  the  arch  of  the 
west  side  of  the  great  tower,  or  gateway.    This  way  leads 
from  the  farm  up  to  the  side  of  the  hill  into  the  great  road 
to  London :  and  the  large  billy  field,  on  the  right  hand, 
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adjoining  the  road  leading  as.  above,  is,  to  this  day^  c&lled 
the  King's  Field.  This  abbey,  and  its  environs,  took  up  a 
great  extent  of  land ;  for,  on  the  north-east  side,  fronting 
this  view,  were  the  large  gardens  and  orchards,  encompas- 
sed with  the  antien,t  stone  wall  still  entire,  and  more  than 
half  a  mile  round,  enclosing  a  piece  of  ground  of  twelve 
acres,  which  is  now,  and  has  been  for  a  number  of  years, 
rented  by  gardeners,  to  supply  the  London  markets ;  and 
famous  for  producing  the  b^t  artichokes  in  England.  On 
the  left  hand  of  the  road,  leading  from  Water  Street  to  the 
east  front  of  the  abbey,  are  fine  meadows,  extending  from 
the  back  part  of  the  High  Street  up  to  the  building  or 
abbey  farm;  and,  opposite  the  long  garden  wall,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  said  road,  and,  without  doubt,  much  more 
lands  now  converted  into  gardens  and  tenements,  formerly 
lay  open  and  belonged  to  it." 

In  the  principal  street,  which  is  wide  and  contains  many 
handsome  bouses  and  shops,  is  situated  the  Parish 
Church  *. 

This 

•  There  are  two  burial-grounds,  one  adjacent  to,  and  the  other  on  a 
bV,  higher  than  the  top  of  the  church,  a  little  way  on  the  road  leading 
to  Dover.  In  no  printed  account  of  Kent  has  any  hint  been  suggested 
respecting  the  time  when  this  inclosure  was  allotted  for  the  interment  of 
the  dead.  Perliaps  a  research  into  the  history  of  a  chantry,  in  the  pa- 
rbh  of  Dartford,  may  tend  to  a  discovery  of  thb  hitherto  obscure  point 
From  several  antient  MSS.  it  appears,  that  there  was  formerly  in,  or 
near,  Dartford,  a  little  chapel  or  chantry  dedicated  to  St.  Edmund,  a 
Saxon  king  and  martyr.  John  de  Bykenore,  of  this  parish,  is  imagined 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  it ;  a  chaplain  was,  at  leasts  licensed  to  it, 
upon  his  nomination,  as  early  as  the  year  1326;  and  his  widow,  Joan, 
and  Robert  By kenore,  were  successively  patrons  of  it  till  1371,  whea 
the  prioress  and  the  sisters  of  the  nunnery  then  at  Dartford,  as  before 
noticed,  are  mentioned  as  being  possessed  of  that  right.  Five  marks  a 
year  was  the  original  allowance  to  the  chaplain,  but  there  are  groundi  for 
suspecting  that  care  had  not  been  taken  at  first  to  secure  the  legal  payment 
off  this  pension.  A  deed  of  endowment,  under  the  common  sod  of  the 
nuonery,  seems  not  to  have  been  delivered  to  the  bbhop  of  the  diocese 
till  1463,  in  which,  however,  a  field,  called  the  Tanner's  Field,  was  de- 
dared  to  be  charged  with  this  annual  stipend.  Under  this  instrument  the 
diaplain  became  also  entitled  to  a  house,  with  some  fresh  and  salt  marsh 
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This  fabric  stands  near  the  rirer,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  town,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity;  it  is  a 
spacious  edifice,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and 
aisles,  with  an  embattled  tower,  at  the  west  end:  the 
church  was  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  parishioners,  in 
the  year  1793.  Over  the  arch  of  the  east  window  of  the 
chancel,  now  stopped  up,  but  made  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Third,  by  Haymo  de  Hethe,  bishop  of  Rochester,  is 
the  head  of  that  prelate,  in  stone.  A  mural  monument,  in 
the  chancel,  commemorates  Sir  John  Spilman,  a  German, 
who  first  introduced  the  manufacture  of  paper  into  this 
kingdom,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  she  granted  him  the 
subordinate  manor  of  Portbridge,  or  Bycknore,  in  Dart- 
ford. 

appertaining  to  the  same,  to  two  acres  and  an  half  of  land  at  Fulwick; 
and  to  one  acre  more  of  land  opposite  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Edmtmd.  By 
the  will  of  Thomas  Yngledew,  a  chaplain,  who  died  in  1462,  he  was  to 
be  buried  before  the  altar  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Edmund  the  king  and 
martyr;  and  Thomas  Worship,  who  had  probably  been  an  officiating 
priest  in  the  same  chantry,  desired  his  body  to  be  interred  at  the  door  of 
the  chapel  lately  founded  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Edmund  in  Dartford,  above 
the  chamely  on  the  west  side,  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  said  door.  This 
chantry  was  presented  as  niinous  in  1496;  and  in  1516,  six  parishionel^ 
were  summoned  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  neglecting  the  repairs  of  it. 
Most  probsd}ly,  no  money  was  ever  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  nor 
was  it  trasy  to  prevail  upon  the  inhabitants  to  subject  themselves  to  the 
burden  of  supporting  this  building.  The  chantry  was,  however,  dis- 
solved in  the  reign  of  Idng  Edward  VI.  and,  having  been  founded  for  su- 
perstitious purposes^  the  revenues  of  it  were  granted  to  the  crown  by  act 
of  padiament  That  the  burial-ground  under  our  review  was  the  ce- 
metery of  the  chapd  of  St.  Edmund  is  no  unlikely  conclusion ;  and  the 
foundation  of  an  edifice^  which  may  still  be  traced,  adds  some  weight  to 
this  conjecture.  Before  a  traveller  leaves  this  repository  of  the  dead,  per- 
haps he  may  observe  an  epitaph  cut  on  a  head  of  stone,  placed  to  the 
memory  of  a  child  of  three  years  old ;  and,  there  being  an  inscriptive 
simplicity  in  the  lines,  he  certainly  will  not  be  dissatisfied  with  another 
perusal  of  theoL    They  are  as  follow : — 

When  the  archangels'  tnunpets  blow,  * 

And  souls  to  bodies  join ; 
What  ^rowds  will  wish  their  stay  below 

Had  been  as  short  as  mine. 
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fbrdf  tvhicli  had  previously  been  an  appendage  to  the 
priory.  In  the  thirty-first  of  Elizabeth,  who  knighted 
him,  and  to  whom  he  was  also  jeweller,  be  obtained  a  li- 
cense for  the  sole  gathering,  for  ten  years,  of  all  rags,  &c. 
necessary  for  the  making  of  such  paper.  He  died  in  1607, 
iat  the  age  of  fifty-five:  his  eflSgies,  with  that  of  his  lady, 
are  exhibited  on  the  monument  kneeling  at  a  desk.  Near 
this,  in  the  pavement,  is  a  slab,  inlaid  with  brasses,  of  a 
male  and  female  under  a  rich  canopy,  with  labels  proceed- 
ing from  their  mouths,  and  a  mutilated  inscription  beneath 
their  feet:  these  represent  Richard  Martyr,  and  his  wife, 
both  of  whom  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Several  other  inlaid  slabs  are  in  different  parts  of  Uje 
church,  and  some  are  very  curious.  On  one  of  them,  in 
Mrfaat  is  termed  the  south  chancel,  is  a  male  figure,  and  two 
escutcheons  in  brass,  with  indents  for  a  female,  &c.  and  the 
following  mutilated  inscription  going  round  the  verge: 

dmi  mincsimo  quiDgentesimo  octaTo,  et 

Ellenor  uxor  ejus,  que  Obijt  die  mensis  Febrnarij  an^  dmi 
M^ — LXXVIP  Quorum  animbs  ppcietur  Dens  Amen. 

Between  each  word  in  this  inscription,  are  ornamental  fi- 
j^res,  as  a  bell,  a  tun,  a  leaf,  a  rose,  a  trefoil  slipped,  a  dog,  a 
mallet,  a  leopard^s  head,  a  crescent,  &c.  Among  the  re- 
inaining  memorials,  are  several  for  the  Beers  and  Twi^tle- 
TONS,  of  Horseman's  Place,  in  this  parish,  and  other  re- 
spectable families^. 

Equally  descriptive,  and  not  less  pleasing,  is  another  on  an  infant,  near 
the  above.    The  following  are  the  lines : — 

So  fades  the  lovely  blooming  flower, 
Fiail  smiling  solace  of  an  hour, 
So  soon  our  transient  comforts  fiv. 
And  pleasure  only  blooms  to  die. 

In  this  burial-ground  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  first  wife  of 
"William Perfect,  M.  D.  of  West  Mailing,  in  this  county;  who  has  ren- 
dered bis  name  famous  in  this  and  succeeding  ages,  by  his  great  and  un- 
paralleled success  in  the  cure  of  insane  persons,  and  for  his  tenderness  in 
the  treatment  of  those  unfortunate  maniacs  who  have  claimed  his  care 
and  attention. 

*  Hasted.   Beauties  of  England  and  Wales. 
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The  charitable  benefactions  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  are 
tiumerous ;  an  almshouse  was  founded  here,  under  a  licence 
from  Henry  the  Sixth ;  and  in  an  antient  rental,  it  is  called 
the  Spytell  House,  « where  the  leprous  inhabet  and  dwell.' ♦ 

It  was  in  Dartford  that  the  rebellion  of  Walter  Hillier,  the 
tyler,  broke  out  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

On  account  of  its  great  thoroughfare,  this  town  is  po- 
pulous and  thriving,  and  has  many  handsome  buildings. 
A  good  market  is  held  every  Saturday,  which  is  well  sup. 
plied  with  corn,  butchers  meat,  poultr}',  &c.  and  an  an- 
nual fair  is  held  on  the  2d  of  August. 

DartFord  is  also  famed  for  its  artichokes  i  and  gunpowder 
of  a  peculiar  quality,  manufactured  here,  is  called  Dart* 
Jord  powder. 

Richard  Wich,  vicar  of  this  town,  and  afterwards  of 
Harmondsworth,  in  Middlesex,  was  burnt  on  Tower  HiU, 
London,  .liine  17,  1440.  Stow,  in  his  Annals,  thus  men- 
tions the  circumstance : 

*^  Sir  Richard  Wich,  Ticar  of   Hennctsworth,   in  Essex,  or 
Middlesex,  sometime  vicar  of  Dertf ord,  in  Kent,  who  had  be« 
fore  abjured,  was  burnt  on  the  To^er  Hill  the  17  of  June* 
After  whose  death   was  great  murmur  among  the  people,  for 
some  said  he  was  a  good  man  and  an  holy,  and  put  to  death  by 
malice :  and  some  said  int  contrary,  so  that  many  men'^aad  wo* 
men  went  by  night  to<the  place  where  he  was  burnt,  and  offered 
their  money,  images  of  wax,  and  other  things,  making  their 
prayers,  kneeling,  and  kissing  the  ground,  bare  away  with  them 
the  ashes  of  his  body  for  holy  rcliques,  &c.     This  endured  eight 
dayes,  til!  the  mayor  and  aldermen  ordained  men  of  armes,  to 
restraine  the  people,  who  apprehended  many  and  sent  them  to 
prison,  amongst  whom  was  the  yiear  of  Berking  church,  (Tho- 
mas Virbj)  beside  the  Tower,  in  whose  parish  all  this  was  done, 
who  had  received  the  offering  of  the  simple  people.     And  to  ex* 
cite  them  to  offer  more  fenrently  to  the  fulfilling  of  his  false  co« 
▼ctousness,  he  had  medled  ashes  with  the  powder  of  spices,  and 
strewed  them  in  the  place  where  the  priest  was  burnt,  ancif  so  the 
i>imple  people  were  deceivefl,  weening  the  sweete  savour  had 

*  Uasted.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales. 
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Come  of  the  ashes  of  the  dead  priest :  all  which  the  said  vicar  of 
Berking  church  confessed  in  prison.     This  have  I  noted  the  more 
'  at  large,  because  some  have  written  the  ricar  of  Berking  to  be 
burnt,  though  lie  better  dcsenred  then  the  other.'' 

A  little  distance  from  the  summit  of  Dartford  Hill  is  the 
open  plain,  upon  which  king  Edward  III.  is  imagined  to 
have  held  the  tournament  before-mentioned ;  and  the  duke 
of  York,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  certainly  assembled 
here  a  numerous  army^  It  is  by  man}'^  called  Dartford 
Brim,  by  some  the  Brimpt,  and  by  others  the  Brink ;  but 

.Brent,  which  signifies  Burnt,  is  the  antient  name;  and 
Jtapin,  in  his  detail  of  the  latter  transaction,  stiles  it,  from 
Hall^sOhronicle,  the  Burnt  Heath;  whence  it  acquired  that 

'  appellation  is  not  known.  In  digging  the  gravel-pit  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  this  ground,  a  few  years  since,  the  la- 
bourers discovered  the  skeletons  of  several  bodies,  eight  in 
one  part,  and  four  in  another.  When  the  assizes  were  held 
at  Dartford,  the  Brent  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  place 
of  execution,  and  therefore  these  were  imagined  to  have 
been  the  bones  of  criminals  who  had  suffered  death  under  the 
sentence  of  the  law  *. 

About  two  ipiles  and  a  ba]f  south  of  this  town  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Darent,  pronounced  Darne,     It  originally  be- 

*  One  branch  of  what  \s  usually  stiled  the  Roman  Watling  Street  is 
'  supposed  to  have  been  continued  from  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  a  little 
above  Lambeth  Palace,  through  Rochester  and  Canterbury  to  Dover ; 
but,  by  the  alterations  and  improvements  upon  the  turnpike  road,  parti- 
cularly on  Blackheath,  Shooter's  Hill,  and  Bexley  Death,  the  traces  of 
the  old  Roman  way  are  almost  obliterated.  Beyond  Dartford  Brent, 
however,  there  is  much  less  difficulty  in  discovering  tlie  remains  of  it. 
East  south-east  is  nearly  the  point  of  direction  of  the  Watling  Street  in 
Kent;  and  soon  after  the  traveller  comes  upon  the  fine  open  plain  just 
mentioned^  if  he  falls  into  a  track  that  runs  between  the  turnpike  road 
and  the  road  leading  to  Green  Street  Green,  it  will  convey  him  into  a 
lane,  still  often  termed  the  Roman  road ;  a^d  not  without  reason,  since 
In  divers  parts,  it  appears  in  a  plain  ridge.  In  some  places  tlie  hedge 
|(ood  upon  it,  but  in  others,  for  many  yards  together,  it  lies  between  the 
present  highway  and  the  hedge  on  the  lefl ;  especially  near  a  farm  house, 
the  true  name  of  which  k  filacksole,  though  vulgarly  called  Hun* 
.  gergut  Hall. 
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longed  first  to  the  church  of  Rochester,  afterwards  to  that 
of  Canterbury,  till  it  was  exchanged  by  archbishop  Walter 
for  the  manor  of  Lambeth,  as  has  been  already  stated  in  the 
description  of  the  latter  place. 

Henry  VIII.  confirmed  it  to  the  newly  erected  dean  and 
chapter  of  Rochester,  who  are  now  lords  of  the  manor,  im- 
propriators of  the  rectory,  and  patrons  of  the  vicarage. 
Darent  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret,  is  of  Saxon  ar- 
chitecture;  **  the  font,"  says  Mr.  Hasted  "  bears  high 
marks  of  antiquity,  it  is  a  single  stone  rounded  and  exca- 
vatedy  composed  of  eight  compartments,  with  columns  al- 
ternately circular  and  angular,  and  semicircular  arches,  the 
figures  and  objects  are  in  high  relief,  and  are  rudely 
carved;  some  of  the  figures  appear  to  be  chimerical,  and 
others  symbols  of  the  sacraments,  and  similar  religious 
(Suffices."  * 

St. 

*  Mr.  Denne,  in  his  description  of  this  church  and  font,  in  Thorpe's 
Custumale  KofTense^  where  there  are  engravings  of  it,  has  imagined  the 
caryings  to  bear  an  allusion  to  the  history  of  St.  Dunstan ;  and  he  de- 
scrii>e8  the  first  compartment  to  represent  king  Edgar,  who  raised  St. 
Dunstan  to  the  archbishopric.  The  second  represents  Satan  under  the 
similitude  of  a  dragon,  illustrative  of  one  of  the  saint's  conflicts ;  the 
saint  is  presented  playing  on  a  harp,  which,  as  his  legend  informs  us, 
l)ad  this  qiiracplous  pover,  that  when  suspended  on  the  walls  of  Dun- 
stan's  cell^  would,  without  the  imposition  of  any  visible  hand,  pour  out 
the  most  harmonious  sounds.  1  he  fourth  represents  a  centaur,  by  which 
IS  meant  the  Evil  Spirit,  when,  with  his  barking  dogs,  he  interrupted 
St.  Dunstan,  whilst  a  lad,  hastening  to  a  church  to  return  thanks  for  a 
supposed  miraculous  recovery,  and  whom  the  stripling,  by  brandishing 
his  stick  in  the  face  of  the  opposing  spectre,  routed  with  all  his  pack. 
The  fifth  represents  the  horse  on  which  the  saint  rode,  miraculously 
Stn^ck  dead  when  the  voice  from  heaven  informed  the  saint,  that  kihg 
Edred,  whom  he  was  going  to  comfort  in  his  last  moments,  was  dead, 
.The  sixth  represents  the  Fox  or  the  Wolf,  under  which  forms  it  is  said  the 
deril  tempted  him.  The  seventh  has  the  human  form,  with-thc  face  of 
a  lion  or  bear ;  this  denotes  the  sharp  encounter  the  saint  had  with  the 
De^O  under  one  of  these  forms,  in  beating  of  whom  he  broke  his  pas- 
Una]  staff.  The  eighth  is  said  to  apply  to  an  Anecdote  of  the  birth  of 
long  Edieired  II.  who  having  defiled  the  sacred  font  at  baptism,  the  saint 
^phetically  denounced  with  an  oathj  as  most  unfortunate  through  life. 

Such 
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St.  Margaret  at  Helles,  now  a  hamlet  of  Darent,  was 
formerly  a  distinct  parisii,  the  only  remembrance  of  which 
is  in  the  ruins  of  the  tower  belonging  to  ail  antient  chapel, 
in  the  composition  of  which  are  discovered  many  layers 
of  Roman  bricks.  This  is  engraved  in  the  Custumale 
Roffense. 

Adjoining  to  Dartford  Brent,  is  the  parish  of  Stone. 
The  church  of  which,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  a  beau- 
tiful structure,  consisting  of  a  chancel,  a  nave,  and  side 
aisles.  The  roof  is  lofty,  supported  by  a  double  row  of 
fine  slender  columns,  and  pointed  arches;  and  At  the  west 
end  are  two  segments  of  an  arch,  which  spring  from  the 
first  columns  to  the  south  and  north  walls.  The  nave  is  di* 
vided  from  the  chancel  by  a  noble  arch,  enriched  with 
Gothic  work.  The  chancel  is  spacious,  with  pilasters  and 
arches  of  brown  marble,  the  spandrils  of  which  are  orna« 
mented  with  Gothic  work.  The  north  door  of  the  church 
is  curiously  adorned  with  a  zigzag  moulding,  roses,  &c. 
The  windows  are  large  and  regular,  as  is  the  whole  build- 
ing, which  for  symmetry  and  proportion  may  be  justly 
esteemed  the  finest  piece  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  dio« 
cese  of  Rochester.  Weaver  (the  author  of  Ancient  Fu- 
neral Monuments,  published  in  1631)  mentions  *^  the 
whole  fabric  of  this  church  to  have  been  in  his  time  up- 
bolden  in  wondVous  good  repair,  and  her  inside  neatly  po- 
lished.** The  parishioners  of  Stone  still  deserve  commen- 
dation, for  the  proper  attention  shewn  by  them  to  this 
sacred  edifice,  as  they  have  lately,  at  a  great  expence, 
ceiled  tlie  church,  and  repaired  and  ornamented  it  in  dif- 
ferent parts. 

Within  this  fabric  is  a  very  curious  brass,  engraved  in 
Gough*s  Sepulchral  Monuments,  and  the  Custumale  Rof- 
fense,  representing  a  priest  in  his  vestments,  standing  in  the 
centre  of  a  cross  fieury  mounted  on  four  steps ;  firom  the 

Such  were  the  idle  tales  of  fonner  times ;  their  recital  serves  to  excite  the 
smile  of  posterity.  Mr.  Denne  was  the  incumbent  of  Darent,  and  of 
Wilmington,  lie  was  also  an  eminent  antiquary,  and  feUow  of  the 
society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 

mouth 
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month  of  the  figure  issues  a  label,  the  inscription  implies 
the  gravestone  to  be  for  John  Lumbarde,  rector  of  Stone, 
who  died  March  12,  1408.  There  are  also  memorials  for 
John  Sore  welly  rector,  1439  ;  Robert  Chapman,  Esq.  ci- 
tizen and  draper,  owner  of  Stone  Castle,  1574.  In  the 
ruined  chapel  is  a  fine  altar  tomb,  richly  ornamented,  for 
Sir  John  Wiltshire,  of  Stone  Place,  and  Margaret  his 
wife;  he  died  1526.  Here  also  was  buried  Thomas,  sixth 
son  of  Thomas  lord  Berkeley,  26  Henry  VIII. 

Rectors  of  Eminence.  Richard  Tillesley,  B.  D. 
archdeacon  of  Rochester,  1613.  Thomas  Sprat,  arch- 
deacon of  Rochester,  prebendary  of  Winchester^  Rb- 
Chester,  and  Westminster ;  son  of  bishop  Sprat. 

The  manor  of  Stone  belongs  to  the  see  of  Rochester, 
whose  bishops  formerly  resided  for  some  months  in  the  year 
in  the  manor  housCf  situated  near  the  church-yard.  This 
manor  was  given  by  king  Ethelred  to  that  community  in  the 
year  995 ;  it  has  been  long  deserted  by  its  former  lords,  and 
inhabited  for  a  considerable  time  by  the  farmer  of  the 
demesne  lands;  and  the  great  chimney,  which  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  present  building,  is  thought  to  be  the  only 
renutining  part  of  the  antient  mansion,  which  never  seems 
to  have  been  dignified  with  the  denomination  of  a  palace. 
About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  demesne 
lands  of  Stone  manor  were  surveyed  and  valued;  the 
arable  land  at  Scf.  and  the  marsh  land  at  4d.  per  acre. 

Stoke  Castle  stands  to  the  south  of  the  road ;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  [fifteen 
castles  reported  to  haVe  been  built  with  the  consent  of  king 
Stephen,  and  not  demolished  id  compliance  with  the  ar- 
ticles of  agreement  made  between  that  monarch  and  duke 
Henry,  aftewards  Henry  II.  Phillipot  informs  us,  that  the 
arms  of  Northwood  were  insculped  in  the  old  stonework 
before  it  was  dismantled.  In  the  twentieth  of  king  Ed- 
ward IlL  when  the  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred 
upon  the  Black  Prince,  John  de  Northwood  paid  a  fine  for 
this  castle.  Howberry  in  Crayford  was  the  property  of  one 
of  the  Nortkwoods,  ia  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  Roger 
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de  Norwood,  of  Norwood  Chasteners,  in  Milton  near  Sit- 
tingbourn,  attended  king  Richard  I.  to  the  siege  of  Aeon 
in  Palestine.  The  square  tower  of  Stone  Castle  is,  pro- 
bably, the  only  part  of  the  fortress  that  is  now  remaining ; 
and,  as  Phillipot  describes  it,  though  it  now  lies  wrapped  up 
in  its  own  ruins,  yet  the  shell,  or  skeleton  of  it,  within 
which  Sir  Richard  Wiltshire  laid  the  foundation  of  the  fabric 
now  extant,  represents  to  the  eye  some  symptoms  of  its 
former  strength  and  magnificence  *. 

SouTHFLEET,  about  nineteen  miles  from  London,  was 
antiently  denominated   Suth-fleta,    on    account   of   its 

situation,  and  from  standing  on  a  sheet  of  water  which 
flowed  from  the  Thames,  and  is  only  prevented  at  this  day 

*  This  castle,  with  the  lands  appertaining  to  it,  is  now  vested  in  feof- 
fees, punuant  to  the  will  of  Dr.  Thomas  Plume,  formerly  archdeacon  of 
Rochester,  and  the  rent  thereof  appropriated  to  the  augmentation  of  small 
livings  within  that  diocese,  and  for  the  maintaining  of  a  lecture  at  Dart- 
ford  or  Gravesend,  every  Wednesday  or  Saturday  morning,  from  the  25th 
of  Marcli  to  Michaelmas  alternately,  or  one  year  at  Dartford,  and  the 
next  at  Gravesend,  The  money  allowed  by  the  will  to  the  preachers  is 
ten  shillings  for  their  sermons,  and  two  shillings  for  the  dinner  of  them* 
selves  and  their  friends,  and  the  sexton  is  to  have  ten  shillings  a  quarter 
during  the  time  of  the  said  lecture  for  tolling  the  bell.  The  archdeacon 
gave  also  ten  shillings  a  (quarter  to  be  divided  amongst  the  most  indigent 
and  godly  poor  that  most  frequently  resort  to  this  lecture :  also  twenty 
shillings  each  of  the  two  quarters,  wherein  the  lecture  is  preached,  to  the 
ininister  of  the  parish  for  his  reading  prayers  before  the  said  lecture  in  the 
morning,  and  for  the  use  of  his  pulpit.  The  incumbents  of  the  twenty 
following  benefices  arc  the  trustees  of  this  charity. — The  rectors  of  Cray- 
ford,  Fawkliam,  Gravesend,  Luddesdown,  Milton,  Ridley,  Stone  and 
Swansconibe;  the  vicars  of  Cobham,  Dartford,  Eltham,  Frendsbiiry, 
Greenwich,  Hailing,  Higham,  Horton  Kirby,  Northfleet,  Plumstead,  and 
Shorne ;  and  the  curate  of  Chatham.  They  meet  twice  a  year  at  Stone 
Castle,  viz.  on  the  Tuesday  next  before  Lady  Day,  and  on  the  first  Tues- 
day after  Michaelmas,  in  order  to  transact  the  business  of  this  benevolent 
and  useful  institution;  and  such  of  the  trustees  as  are  present  at  the 
former  meeting,  preach  in  their  turns  the  lecture  for  the  succeedmg  half 
year.  By  the  will  of  the  donor,  the  tenant  is  to  be  allowed  out  of  his 
rent  twenty  sliillings  to  provide  them  a  dmner  on  each  of  those  days.— Dr. 
Plume  died  on  the  20th  of  November  1704,  and  lies  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  Longfield,  a  small  parish  four  miles  distant,  under  an  altar  tomb 
of  black  marble  adjoining  to  the  south  wall  of  the  church* 
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%f  ineans  ef  embaukment.  The  distance  from  RobHSsTER^ 
the  lioBoen  remains,  and  its  situation  on  the  Watling  Street; 
bare  inclit&ed  antiquaries  to  imagine  this  to  be  the  Vagniac49 
of  Antoniniis^s  itinerary ;  the  conjecture  has  received  much 
coafimiation.  from  the  discoveries  communicated  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries,  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Rasbleigh,  and  pub« 
lished  in  the  Archsdogia. 

The  parish  of  Southfleet  was  formerly  of  great  respecta* 
biKty ;  many  of  the  antient  mansions  have,  hoii*ever,  been 
kvdhed,  and  others  convei^ed  to  farm-houses. 

The  bishops  of  Rochester  were  possessed  of  the  manoi^ 
Df  Southfleet  before  the  Conquest.  One  of  the  prelates 
settled  it  on  the  priory  of  his  cathedral^  and  it  belonged  to 
that  religious  bouse  at  the  time  of  it9  dissolution.  The  li- 
berty of  the  bishops  of  tiiat  see  always  claimed  here,  and, 
as  pot  unusual  in  antient  times,  the  court  of  Southfleet  had 

a  pewet  of  trying  and  executing  felons*. 

The 

**  This  juriidiction  extetKled  not  ohiy  to  acts  of  felony  done  within  the 
viU,  but  aboover  eritninals  apprehemlcd  there,  tliough  the  fact  had  been 
CQomitted  ib  another  couhty.  '  An  instance  of  the  exercise  of  this  claim 
ia  tiw  year  tSOO  ii  mentioned  by  1\  Blunt,  in  his  Antient  Tenures  and 
Castetnt  of  Manors.  It  was  of  two  women  who  liad  stolon  some  clothes 
in  Cooindcne  (supposed  to  be  Cioydon  in  Surrey)  and  the  men  of  that 
pboe  havuig  punued  them  to  Soothfleett  they  were  there  seized,  im- 
prisoned, and  tried  by  the  lord  Henry  <de  Cobham,  and  many  other  dis* 
erect  mm  of  the  county;  who  adjudgeAhein  to  undergo  the  fire  ordeal, 
or  eiayiination  of  the  hot  iron.  By  this  foolish  and  inipious  teet  of  in* 
nocence,  one  of  them  was  exculpated,  and  the  other  condemned,  and 
aftsrwaids  drowned  in  a  pond  called  fiikepool.  I'he  two  chief  species  of 
trial  liy  oideal,  were  those  of  fixt  and  water,  the  former,  being  in  the 
opkuonof  some  letmed  writers,  confincrd  to  persons  of  high  rank,  and 
the  lattor  only  used  for  the  common  people.  But  if  the  case  of  the  two 
female  thieves  at  Southlleet  be  truly  related,  it  is  rather  probable  that  this 
diftiactioa  was  not  strictly  observed.  Both  these  modes  might  l>c  per* 
fanmijt  by  dqiuty ;  btit  tlie  principal  was  to  answer  for  the  success  of  the 
trial:  the  deputy  only  venturing  some  corporal  pain,  for  hire,  or  perhaps 
for  fesadhbip.  **  This,"  observes  the  author  of  the  Commentary  on  the 
Lm*  of  Eoglsnd,  (bookiv.  c.  27.)  *'is  still  expressed  in  that  common 
Ibsmof  speech,  of  going  through  fire  and  water  to  serve  another.**  Fire 
ordeal  was  performed -cither  by  taking  up  in  the  hand«  unhurt,  a  piece  of 
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,  The  cfautchy  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  is  a  spadionr^ 
structure,  abounding  with  curious  monuments,  brasses,  Itc. 
Id  the  chancel,  are  six  antient  stalls  and  a  piscina ;  but  the 
greatest  curiosity  is  the  octangular  fotit,  of  grey  marble^ 
highly  enriched  j  standing  on  a  neatly  omanoented  pedestal 
of  similar  shape.  The  subjects  of  the  sereral  compart- 
ments are,-^-an  angel  with  expanded  wings,  sustaining  th^ 
balances ;  the  irtitials  I  H  S  on  a  shield  within  a  quatrefoil, 
surrounded  by  a  circle-««  bishop  (supposed  to  be  St.  Ni- 
cholas, to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated)  wrtb  bis  pastoral 
staff— a  chalice,  with  the  consecrated  wafer  environed  with 
a  nimbus  or  glory ^   apd   impressed   with   the   imi^  of 

red-hot  irtn,  of  one,  hv(>,  or  ihrtt  podnds  weight ;  or  eke  by  va&ing 
bare-fodt,  atrd  bliftdfoldf  ov^r  kitie  red-hot  plough-shares,  laid  length- 
ways, at  unequal  distances ;  and  if  the  party  escaped  being  hurt,  he  was 
adjudged  innocent;  but.  if  it  happened  otherwise,  he  was  then  con- 
demned as  guilty.  No  doubt,  there  was  geaerally  a  collusion  in  this  aad 
every  mode  of  trial,  of  this  nature ;  but  the  guilty,  especially  if  rich, 
h^d  a  much  greater  chance  of  being  cleared  than  the  innocent,  as  the 
Antner  would  be  much  more  apt  to  have  recourse  to  art^e  tkan  tbe  lat- 
ter.— ^Water  wdeal  was  peribrnied,  either  by  thmsting  tke  bare  arm  inte 
boiling  water  as  high  as  the  eibow,  and  if  the  person  was  net  scalded  he 
was  pronotpnced  innocent ;  or,  the  accused  person  was  thoo^n  with  a  rope 
about  the  waste  into  a  river  or  pond  of  cold  water;  if  he  sank,  he  was 
acquitted,  but  if  he  floated  therein  without  any  action  of  swbnttiing,  it  was 
a  sufSci^t  proof  of  criminality,  because  they  judicionsly  concluded,  the 
ptxre  water  would  not  admit  a  guilty  wretch  into  it.  Tke  traditional  re- 
lics of  the  water-ordeal  may  be  easily  traced  out  in  the  ignorant  barbarity 
formerly  practised  to  discover  witches,  by  casting  them  into  a  pool  of 
water,  and  drowning  them  to  prove  their  innocence^ 

In  the  coDBstorial  acts  of  the  diocese  of  Rochester  ihi4«i  tite  year  BSS, 
there  is  a  curious  entry  of  a  presentment  of  delamaticii  against  two  men 
of  Deptford,  for  reporting  three  women  of  that  parish  U>  be  witches,  and 
the  reason  they  gave  for  thinking  them  to  be  so,  was>  **  that  either  of 
fhem  kept  a  monstrous  tode.**  The  judge  who  presided  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  entirely  satisfied  that  this  was  of  itself  a  competent  proof  of 
the  offence ;  but  as  one  of  the  dames  was  not  only  "  somewhat  suspected 
of  witchcraft,**  but  also  accused  of  being  a  notable  scold,  which  ndf^ht 
probably  be  very  true,  though  she  denied  the  charge,  she  was  ordered  to 
appear  on  tke  next  court  day,  with  six  good  women  for  her  compurgators^ 
and  likewise  admonished  to  resort  to  the  minister  every  Sunday  or  holiday^ 
io  testify  her  fittth. 

ChfisI 
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Ckrist-^tlie  Saviour  bursting  from  the  9cpulolire-«-St.  John, 
^otbed  in  a  earners  skin,  baptising  Christ;  out  of  the 
baptist^s  mouth  issues  in  a  label  Ecce  Agnu3  J9e2— -the 
the  lamb  of  God  bearing  the  cross  and  banner,  the 
eighth  compartment  is  against  the  wall.  In  the  tower  are  six 
good  bells.  The  parsonage  house  is  said  to  h^ve  been 
erepted  pirevieudy  to  die  year  142$S;  but  modern  improve* 
meats  have  oUiterated  its  truly  ^'  ecclesiastical  appear- 
mce,**  as  Mr.  Thorpe  has  distinguished  it. 

We  return  to  the  great  road  through  Swanscombe,  writ- 
ten  SwiNESCAMP,  io  Domesday  Book,  and  so  named  from 
Sweyn,  the  Danish  king,  who  ^<  erected  a  castle  here  to 
preserve  a  winter  station  for  bis  ships/'  of  which  the  ^^  disf> 
inantled  ruins/'  s^ys  Phil i pott,  remained  in  his  tiqoe. 

This  place  was,  for  some  centuries,  c(2lebrated  by  the 
men  of  Kent,  as  being  the  scene  upon  which  their  ancestors 
were  supposed  to  have  exhibited  a  representation  of  a  mov- 
ing  wood,  which  astonished  and  alarmed  William,  duke  of 
Normandy ;  and  where,  "  upon  throwing  down  their  leafy 
screens,  and  shewing  like  those  they  were,"  with  their 
bows  and  their  arrowy,  th^iri^pears  and  their  swords,  they 
demanded  and  obtained  a  ppufirmatiqn  of  all  their  cu^sto* 
mary  laws  and  privileges,  before  they  would  acknowledge^ 
that  prinoe  to  be  their  sovereign.  As  Thomas  Spot,  a  re- 
ligious  of  St.  Augustin-s  Abbey,  in  Canterbury,  is  the  only 
writer  who  has  mentioned  this  extraordinary  lyiilitairy  ma- 
neoujrre  of  his  countrymen^  it  has  been  tre^ed  as  fabqlousi 
And  when  it  is  considered  that  th^s  n^onk  was  not  born  till 
almost  two  centuries  after  the  arrival  of  William  the  Nor* 
Uteny  and  that  several  of  the  circumstances  related  by  him 
are  inconsistent  with  the  account  given  of  the  successful  in* 
▼asion  of  tliat  monarch  by  contemporary  historians  of  credit, 
the  authenticity  of  some  of  these  occurrences  may  be  qu£s- 
tiooed.  Perhaps  the  story  ought  to  be  classed  with  many 
9tber  surprising  unrecorded  events  that  have  a  contes^ture 
of'trutlj  and  falshood,  the  work  of  many  ages,  and  tliere. 
fore  not  to  be  easily  unravelled.  There  is,  at  least,  hardly 
any  room  for  doubting  of  the  Kentish  men^s  having  main* 
taincc}  some  of  their  immunities  with  a  high  band.    For,  it 
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is  undeniftble^  that  they  have  enjoyed  them  inviolate  ftrom 
the  Conofuest,  though  that  hostile  revolution  wrought  a 
great  change  of  laws  and  usages  with  regard  to  the  rights 
«f  |>er3ons  and  property  in  almost  every  other  part  of  thfe 
kingdom  *, 

The  manor  originally  belonged  to  William  de  Valence 
snd  his  heirs,  and  became  the  property  of  the  Mortimers, 
earls  of  March,  whose  descendants  ascending  the  throne  ini 
the  person  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  the  whole  was  vested  id 
the  crown,  Queen  EHzabeth  granted  it  to  Anthony  Wel- 
don,  Esq.  afterwards  plerk  of  the  Green  Cloth,  whose 
grandson,  Sir  Anthony  Welddn,  obtained  fi om  James  t.  a 
grant  of  Rochester  Cusde,  with  all  its  services.  Swans- 
combe  was  sold  about  the  year  1*731,  and  re-sold  $om6 
years  afterwards,  when  they  became  vested  in  the  family 
ef  Child,  the  bankers.  The  manor  i$  held  of  Rochester 
Castle t,  the  owner  having  been  considerisd  as  one  of  the 
principal  captains  of  that  fortress.  The  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  conti^ins  many  memorials  of  the 
Weldon  family,  one  of  whom,  Sir  Ralph  Weldon,  wad 
^hief  clerk  of  the  kitchen  to  queen  Elizabeth,  afterwards 
clerk  comptroller  to  king  James,  ahd  died  clerk  of  the 
green  cloth,   in  November,  1602,  aged  sixty  four.      His 

*  See  the  account  of  Gavelkind  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  vokpne. 

f  One  of  these  custosns  was  thtt  of  caatlc-guard,  but  now  roots  ai^ 
paid  in  lieu  of  it.  '<  These  are  paid  on  St.  Andrew's  Day,  Old  St^le^ 
anf^l^custotm  has  been  held  that  if  the  rent  is  not  then  paid,  it »  ^ble 
tbii^'lRibled  on  the  return  of  every  tide  in  the  Med^^y,  during  the  time 
it  remains  unpaid.  This  custom  vfas  very  near  beitig  brought  to  a  legd 
discusdon -some  .years  ago ;  for  Sir  Thomas  Dyke,  owner  of  Fan&araag^ 
Court  manor,  and  Thomas  Best,  Esq*  of  Eccles  manor,  havupig  made  de» 
fault  in  the  p^yir^ept  of  their  castle-guard  rents,  Mr.  Child,  owner  of 
Swanscombe  manor,  and  the  castle,  required  the  penalty  of  ti^w  being 
doubled ;  which  dispute  was  carried  so  far,  that  ejectments  were  served 
onthe.e^tes,  and  a  special  jury  was  struck  to  try  the  matter.  But  by 
the  interposition  of  {riends,  the  dispute  was  compro^nised,  a^d  a  smaH 
composition  was  accepted  in  lieii  of  the  penalty,  though  it  was  entered  in 
the  cgurt-roUs  of  Swanscombe  manor,  with  the  omsent  of  all  parties,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  custom  of  this  payment  might  not  be  lessened  in 

future  by  it.    Hflx^Hx  Ken^,  Vol.  y.  p.  \\%  $vgu 
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riSgied,  ftnd  that  of  bis  lady ,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Levin 
Buffkin,  Esq.  lie  upon  the  tomb ;  and  at  their  feet,  a  son 
lind  a  daughter :  three  o^r  sons  and  five  daugtiters  are  rt^ 
presented  kneeKng,  in  front  of  the  tomb. 

There  are  no  monumonts  of  particular  notice  in  this 
church ;  but  in  the  nave  are  reliques  of  a  rare  custom  in 
this  country,  namely,  funebrial  garlands,  which  are  borne 
before  the  corpse  of  a  virgin,  and  placed  upon  the  coffin 
dating  the  service  in  the  chorch,  and  afterwards  hung  up 
as  a  memorial;  captain  Budworth,  in  his  Tour  to  the 
LakeS)  p.  100,  mentions  this  as  ^*  an  old  Roman  Catholic 
custom,  free  from  its  superstition.** 

In  this  neighbourhood  are  several  strata  of  marine  sbelb, 
particularly  on  the  road  leading  from  Green  Street  Green,  at 
a  place  called  Shell  Ba>7k.  *•  They  resemble,"  says  Mr; 
Brayley,  ♦«  the  Ttllina  Rus^^sa  of  Pennant,  and  are  of  a 
pore  white,  lying  closely  together." 

GnEEiniiTHE  is  a  hamlet  in  Swanscombe  parif^h,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  and  has  a  ferry  into  Essex,  for 
horses  and  cattle;  this  formerly  belonged  to  the  nuns  of 
Dartford,  but  has  become  an  appurtenance  to  Swanscombe 
manor.  The  first  range  of  chalk  hills,  which,  with  Irttle 
intermisnon,  continues  to  form  the  boundary  of  the  marshea 
all  the  way  to  Cliff  and  Cowlings  commence  westward  of 
this  place.  The  chalk  pits  here  and  at  Nortbfleet,  are  im^ 
inense ;  the  cliffs  whence  chalk  has  been  dug,  presenting, 
in  many  places,  a  tremendous  perpendicular  height  of  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The^halk 
forms  a  very  considerable  branch  of  commerce ;  and  along 
the  tfbore,  are  Several  wharfs,  for  the  conveniency  of  ship.. 
ping  it  off,  both  in  its  natural  state,  and  when  burnt  into 
lime,  for  which  purpose  here  are  several  large  kilns.  The 
flints  also  are  collected  for  sale,  and  exportation  to  China. 
The  potteries  in  Staffordshire  annually  consume  vast  quan* 
tities  in  the  composition  of  the  Staffordshire  ware.  In  some 
parts,  the  chalk  works  are  many  fieet  below  the  level  of  the 
Thames;  and  being  interspersed  with  houses,  lime-kilns,  &c» 
present  1^  very  wngokr  aspect. 
.     •  •  The 
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Tlie  beautiful  yilla  of  Ince-grice,  vulgarly  called  Ik« 
OREss,  belonged  to  the  prioress  and  nuns  of  Dartford  ;  hut 
at  the  dissolution  became  the  property  of  the  crown,  and 
uras  granted  out  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  through  various 
possessors  by  purchase,  becanie  the  property,  in  1737,  of 
the  earl  of  Hyndforcl,  who  conveyed  it  to  the  earl  of  Be.s^ 
borough,  in  173^8.  The  latter  nobleman  disposed  of  it  to 
John  Calcraft,  Esq.  whose  son,  in  1788,  sold  it  to  John 
Disney  Robuck,  Esq,  father  of  Henr}*  Robuck,  Esq.  the 
present  po$sessor.  The  plantations  are  luxuriant,  the 
views  fine,  and  the  situation  enchanting,  more  especially 
when  it  is  known  that  the  improvements  of  the  grounds 
were  from  cha)k  pits. 

The  village  of  ^orthfled  is  situated  by  the  Thames,  be* 
tween  the  twentieth  and  twenty  .first  mile  stones  from  Lon* 
don ;  hut,  though  recorded  in  Domesday  Book,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  more  considerable  than  it  is  at  prefent« 
The  cliurpli  is  large,  and  contains  fragments  of  monuments 
^  aqtient  as  the  fourteenth  century,  On  the  north  wall  is 
$1  beautiful  alabaster  monument  to  the  mep)ory  of  Edward 
Browne,  M.  D.  who  resided  at  Ingress;  he  was  physician  to 
Charles  II.  and  eminent  for  his  skill  in  natural  history,  as 
appears  from  bis  travels  in  1685,  The  steeple,  in  which 
are  six  good  bells,  was  erected  in  1717,  find  commands  an 
extended  and  beautifully  diversified  prospect.  T{4s  {i^trish 
has  been  long  distinguished  on  account  of  the  vast  quanti* 
^es  of  lime  bun^t  here,  which  supplies  the  builders  in  Lon- 
don ;  the  excavations  at  this  place  exhibit  a  scene  perfectly 
romantic,  and  dreadfql  to  strangers.  Numerous  fossils  are 
dug  up  and  discovere4i  principally  of  the  ^hipus  species, 
such  as  nipples,  pencils,  &c.  as  also  tlie  glosse-petra,  or 
^bark's  tooth,  most  curiously  polislied  and  sharp  as  thorns  ; 
these  are  often  collected  by  naturalists,  at  an  inconsiderable 
expence,  as  they  are  chiefly  the  property  of  the  chalk 
cutters,  and  other  labourers.  But  what  is  very  remarks 
able,  within  the  flint  stones,  (whereof  there  are  frequent 
strata,  and  which  are  here  wrought  up  into  flints  for 
cunS|   &c.)    complete  cockle-sbelb  filled  wUb  cba^k  ar^ 
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feund,  sometimes  so  large  as  to  be  esteemed  as  great  cu- 
riosities in  natural  philosophy. 

Gkavesend.  In  Domesday  Book  this  was  written 
Gkaves-ham,  which  implies  the  residence  of  the  greve 
br  rnler.  It  is  called  in  the  Textus  lioffcnsUy  Gravesande. 
A  third  etymology  imagines  it  to  have  been  derived  from 
die  Saxon  6? ri^,  a  coppice,  and  ^r/i^e,  xh^reood  end.  But 
we  disclaim  strained  etymologies,  though  we  have  given  the 
Above  as  gfeat  uncertainties. 

This,  like  other  domains  in  the  vicinity,  was  held  by 
Odo,  half  brother  to  William  I.  Upon  his  disgrace  the 
fiunily  of  Cramaville,  or  Cremille,  came  into  possession. 
tn  tbe  reign  of  Edward  II.  tlie  whole  escheated  to  the 
troirn.  Edward  III.  granted  it  to  Robert  de  Uiford,  earl  of 
Soiblk,  an  eminent  statesman  and  warrior,  and  one  of  the 
Am  knights  of  tlie  Garter.  His  grandson  reconveyed  it  to 
his  tovefeign,  who  granted  it  to  his  new  foundation  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Mary  of  Graces  on  Tower  Hill,  which  grant 
H^  coiiiirmed  by  Richard  11.  The  manor,  after  the  disso- 
lution, came  into  various  hands,  till  it  was  sold  by  Robert 
Dudleyy  eari  of  Leicester,  in  pursuance  of  a  licence  from 
queen  Elizabeth,  tn  Thomas  Gawdye  and  James  Moricc; 
Sir  Thomas  Gawdyc,  in  the  tvventy-fiftli  of  tills  reign,  be- 
ll^ posnessed  of  the  sole  right,  alienated  the  whole  to  WiU 
liam  Brooke,  lord  Cobham,  on  the  attainder  of  wliose  son, 
in  the  reign  of  James  1.  it  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  that 
king  granted  it  to  Lodowick,  son  of  Ksnie  Stuart,  duke  of 
Lenox  and  Richmond ;  by  a  female  it  came  into  tlie  femiiy 
of  Bl'igb,  earls  of  Darnley;  John  earl  of  Darnlcy,  is  the 
pivient  lord  of  the  manor,  and  high  steward  of  the  cor* 
poration  *. 

By 

f  The  lords  of  the  manor  of  Gravesend  hare  a  right  to  hold  a  court  for 
the  jcgulatioa  of  the  boats  and  water-carriage  bct^vccn  Gravesend  and 
likidoa.  This  court  is  called^  in  an  old  roll,  dated  in  the  thirty-third  year 
€f  ElUabeth,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  carl  of  Damii^y,  Curia  Cur  sua 
Aqmtti  in  that  year  it  appears  to  have  been  held  by  William  Lambarde, 
steward  to  AVilliam,  lord  Cobham.    I'his  court  has  not  been  held  for  a 
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By  its  »toation  on  the  hanks  of  the  Thaine&,  and  heiti^ 
the  first  port  in  that  river,  Graveseiid  is  advanta^eousljt 
placed  for  trade ;  it  is  distaflt  twenty-two  miles  from  Loh-^ 
dooy  seven  from  Dartford,  and  seven  from  Rochester.  The. 
parishes  of  Gravesend  and  Milton  were  incorporated  in  the 
tenth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth^  and  are  governed  by  a 
mayor^  high  steward,  twelve  jurats,  and  twenty -four  com-» 
non  councilmen.  Tlie  town  has  a  market  every  Wednes- 
day  and  Saturday,  and  a  fair  on  the  23d  of  April  and  24tti 
of  October.  The  manor,  whilst  in  possession  of  the 
abbot  and  monks,  and  <^  he  being  willing,''  as  Harris  re-^ 
lates,  **  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  town,  obtained  of 
king  Richard  IL  a  grant  to  the  men  of  Gravesend  and 
Mihon  of  the  exclusive  privilege  of  conveying  passengers 
from  thence  to  London,  on  the  conditions  that  they  should 
provide  boats  on  purpose,  and  carry  all  persons,  either  at 
two-pence  per  head  with  his  bundle.or  the  whole  boat's  (are; 
should  be  four  shillings^/'  This  charter  has  been  con* 
firmed  by  succeeding  princes,  and  under  proper  regulations^ 
diey  still  enjoy  this  advantageous  privile^d.  The  fare  ia 
now  one  shilling  each  passengen  The  boats  are  large  and 
commodious;  they  are  obliged  to  depart  on  the  ringing  of 
a  bell  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  London  with  every  flood,  and 

great  number  of  years;  notwithstandisg  vrhicb,  in  the  several  acts  for  re* 
gulating  the  navigation  of  the  river  Thames,  there  is  in  general  a  reserva- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  Heirs  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  and  Lenox, 
which  clause  was  added  in  respect  to  this  wateiKXXirt  al  Gravesend.--* 
HastetPs  Kent, 

*  lliis  sole  right  to  the  ferry  between  London  and  Gravesend,  stems 
to  have  been  attained  from  prescription  as  early  as  the  year  1293,  as  ap- 
pears  from  a  printed  record  in  the  Registum  Roffetue ;  the  watermen, 
who  it  seems  had  long  possessed  it,  were  then  ordered  to  take  in  fixturt 
"  but  one  halfpenny  of  a  person  passing,  as  they  did  formerly i  and  not 
to  exact  fares,  hurtful  to,  and  against  the  will  of  the  people/'  This  re- 
straint to  such  a  small  sunt  as  a  haffpenny,  seems  absurd  in  modem  dsyt ; 
but  when  it  is  considered,  thtt  even  after  the  year  1300,  a  quarter  of 
wheat  coidd  be  bought  for  four  shillings,  a  bull  for  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence,  a  fat  mutton  for  one  shilling,  and  an  ewe  sheep  for  fburpeaoe^ 
the  restriction  will  not  appear  unreasonable.-— ^accci;^*^  GravcsencL  B^ 
gistum  Bafinue.  Beauties  <tf  Emghnd,  &€. 
:      «  from 
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from  Billiogsgate  on  the  like  signal  with  every  ebb.  In 
the  year  1 380  this  town  was  burnt,  and  several  of  the  in- 
habitants carried  away  by  the  French  and  Spaniards,  who 
came  up  the  Thames  in  row-gaUies.  For  its  future  security, 
Henry  VIIL  raised  a  platform  of  guns  to  the  east  of  the 
town,  and  erected  Tilbury  Fort  on  the  Essex  shore,  which, 
as  a  regular  fortification,  has  a  battery  commanding  the 
river  mounted  with  above  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
carrying  balls  from  twenty-four  to  forty-six  pound  weight. 

To  remove  the  inconvcniencies  attending  the  ferry  from 
Gravesend  into  Essex,  denominated  the  Long  Ferry,  at 
which  all  horses,  carriages,  cattle,  troops,  &c.  as  are  ob- 
liged to  pass,  an  ingenious  plan  was  proposed,  in  the  year 
1798,  by  Mr.  Dodd,  an  engineer,  to  form  a  circular  pas- 
sage, or  Tunnel,  under  the  bed  of  the  Thames,  between 
Gravesend  and  Tilbury,  sufficiently  capacious  for  all  the 
purposes  of  land  commerce,  and  to  be  illuminated  by 
lamps,  so  that  an  uninterrupted  communication  might  be 
preserved.  This  scheme  was  patronized  by  the  two  coun- 
ties, a  subscription  was  opened  to  defray  the  expence  of 
carrying  it  into  effect,  and  the  work  was  commenced  on  the 
Gravesend  side,  under  a  strong  impression  that  it  would  be 
successfully  completed.  Various  obstacles,  however,  im- 
peded its  progress  to  such  a  degree,  as  occasioned  the  whole 
concern  to  be  relinquished. 

The  corporation  of  London  claim  the  right  of  conserv- 
ancy of  the  rivers  Thames  and  Med  way,  within  certain  li- 
•mits,  and  two  courts  of  conservancy  for  Kent  are  generally 
held  every  year  at  Gravesend,  which  is  commonly  sup- 
po^  to  be  the  extremity  of  the  pott  of  London.  Its  im- 
mediate  juVisdiction,  however,  extends  to  about  one  mile 
below  the  town>  to  the  ex'tremity  of  the  parish  of.  Milton, 
beyond  which  coals  pay  no  duty  to  that  city. 
•  Queen  Elizabeth  ordered  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  the 
Mermen,  and  all'  the  companies,  to  receive  all  eminent 
strangers  arid  amb&^dors  at  Gravesend  in  their  formalities; 
and  attend  thein  to  London  in  their  barges,  if  they  went  by 
.water ;  if  they  went  by  land  they  were  to  meet  them  on 
Vol.  V.    No.  109.  Z  horseback, 
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faoneback,  in  tfaeir  gowns,  on  Blackheath.  In  the  ye^r 
1727  the  church  and  great  part  of  the  town  were  consumed 
by  fire.  Soon  after  this  disaster,  the  present  elegant  struc- 
ture for  ditine  worship  was  erected;  towards  the  expence 
of  which,  king  George  IL  contributed  liberally.  Hie  town 
house,  where  all  public  business  b  transacted,  is  situated 
near  the  middle  of  the  High  Street  on  the  east  side;  it  was  * 
erected  in  1764,  and  is  a  handsome  stmcture.  In  1772 
the  inhabitants  applied  to  the  legislature  for,  and  obtained 
an  act  for  new  paving  and  lighting  the  streets;  to  this  act 
they  owe  their  present  commodious  and  agreeable  appear* 
ance.  All  outward  bound  ships  are  obliged  to  cast  anchor  be- 
fore the  town,  till  they  have  been  examined  by,  and  obtained 
proper  clearances  from  searchers  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, who  have  an  office  near  the  town  key :  a  centinel  is 
also  stationed  at  the  block-house  below  the  town  to  give  no- 
tice by  the  firing  of  a  musket  when  ships  are  coming  up 
the  river,  who  are  obliged  to  receive  on  board  officers  from 
the  customs,  a  number  of  which  are  constantly  waiting 
here  for  that  purpose*.  The  gardens  round  this  town  are 
60  rich,  that  they  not  only  supply  the  shipping  with  every 
article  of  that  kind  they  stand  in  need  of,  but  send  great 
quantities  to  London;  the  asparagus  in  particular  is  re- 
markably excellent.  The  town  is  ako  well  supplied 
with  fish.  r- 

The  present  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  George,  and  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  that  destroyed  by  fire,  between  the 
years  1731  and  1733,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  parlia* 

*  The  nuumer  of  stopping  ships  is  this :  At  soon  as  the  centind  sees  a 
ship  among  those  riding  in  the  road,  ht  fires  his  musquety  implying 
*'  bring  tof*  if  no  nolice  is  taken  he  fires  again,  implying  ''  0^  dorCt 
y<m  bringio  f^  If  this  is  not  attended  to  a  third  fire  is  discharged^  mean- 
ing  "  That  if  tkty  bring  not  to  iwmediaitiy,  they  must  be  fikide/*  If  the 
captain  and  crew  continue  obstinate,  the  gunner  from  the  fort  fires  a  gun 
loaded  with  powder.  Should  this  not  hav^  the  desired  effect,  the  gumiei^ 
inunediatdy  fires  a  shot,  which  is  a  signal  to  Tilbury  Fort  to  vae  all  the 
force  of  which  that  garrison  is  capable ;  and  the  situatioii  of  that  ibrt  is 
fuch,  that  its  guns  can  reach  a  ship  at  a  great  distances^— Paeodfce^# 
Ctaveiend. 

S  .  jDent, 
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Hient,  by  which  5000/.  was  granted,  and  this  was  included 
among  the  fifty  new  churches  to  be  built  in  and  near  Lon* 
don.  The  building  is  of  plain  brick,  with  stone  quoins, 
cornices,  &c.  and  has  the  following  inscription  on  a  fascia, 
round  the  tower:  Hanc  mdem  incenoio  lugubri  de- 
let  am  GeORGIUS  II.  REX  MUNIFICENTISSIMUS  SANCTUS  CON- 

8ULT0  INSTAURANDAM  DECREviT.  The  interior  consists  of 
a  nave,  chancel,  and  aisles,  with  a  large  gallery  on  the 
north  side,  and  a  good  organ  at  the  west  end.  No  monu- 
ments have  been  suffered  within  the  church  since  its  erec* 
tion  ♦, 

Trade  and  its  necessary  consequences  have  been  very 
rapid  here  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
A  small  manufactory  of  cables  and  other  ropes  is  in  a  flou- 
rishing state,  and  a  yard  for  shipping  reestablished  by 
Mr.  Cleverley,  in  which  have  been  built  L*Achille,  of 
jeighty^fbur,  the  Colossus  of  seventy-four,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  sixty-four  guns,  besides  smaller  vessels. 

Gravesend  supplies  most  of  the  East  and  West  India 
outward  bound  ships  with  live  and  dead  stock,  and  ve- 
getables. The  inns  for  the  accommodation  of  mariners  and 
Fisitors  are  numerous;  and  in  1796,  the  principal  inhabitants 
lerected  a  Bathing  House  for  the  accommodation  of  sea 
bathing,  the  terms  of  which  are  ten  shillings  per  month,  or 
one  guinea  for  the  seHki. 

The  town  gave  name  to  an  eoMnent  family  of  antiquity : 
Sir  Stephen  de  Gravesende  accompanied  Edwjard  I.  in  his 
wars  with  Scotland ;  Richard  and  Stephen  de  Gravesende, 
were  bishops  of  London,  and  Sir  Thomas  de  Gravesend^i  a 
ID  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

The  remains  of  an  antient  chapel  which  belonged  to  the 
nuns  Qf  Grace,  is  the  only  object  of  antiquity  worthy  of 

*  The  original  church  belonging  to  Gravesend,  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Maiy,  a^d  stood  above  the  town,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Dover  road,  in 
a  place  still  o^lled  fhurch  Field ;  but  this  having  been  found  inconvenient 
pa  tbe  IncreasfB  of  the  population,  the  inhabitants  erected  a  chapel  where 
the  new  church  now  stands,  ^bout  the  year  1497,  under  a  license  from 
the  bffidal  of  the  bishop  of  Itochester ;  aiid  this,  on  the  decay  of  the  old 
chwcl^  was  made  parbchiaL 

Z  2  tiO\\Cfe\ 
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notice :  some  thick  walls  and  Gothic  arches  are  entire,  and 
a  receptacle  for  holy  water  still  to  be  seen  in  tlie  cellar. 
The  New  Tavern  now  occupies  the  spot;  adjoining  is  a 
delightful  prospect  of  that  part  of  the  Thames  styled  the 
Hope,  The  chalky  cliffs  rising  perpendicularly  on  the 
Kentish  shore,  with  the  distant  view  of  the  Essex  hills  on 
the  opposite  side,  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  prospect. 
Near  this  taveni  was  erected  in  1178,  a  new  battery  mount- 
ing sixteen  guns. 

Milton  Gmurch  is  situated  at  the  end  of  an  agreeable 
enclosed  walk  to  the  east  of  the  town.  Over  the  porch,  by 
the  road  leading  from  Gravesend  to  Rochester,  is  a  curious 
south  dial,  west  eight  degrees,  constructed  by  Mr.  Giles, 
n^aster  of  Gravesend  school. 

On  the  left  of  the  road  to  Rochester,  at  the  distance  of 
twenty-four  miles,  is  Chalk  Church  ;  over  the  entrance 
are  some  very  preposterous  figures,  illustrative,  probably^ 
of  a  give^ale^  bequeathed  by  William  May,  of  this  parish^ 
in  1512;  he  directed  *^  that  his  wife  make  every  year  for 
his  soull,  an  obitj  and  to  make  in  bread  six  bushells  of 
wheat,  and  in  drink  ten  bushells  of  mault,  and  in  cheese 
twenty  pence,  to  give  to  poor  people  for  the  health  of  his 
soull:  and  he  ordered  that,  after  the  decease  of  his  wife, 
his  executors  and  feoffees  should  continue  the  obit  before  re- 
hearsed for  evermore."  Within,  iARttle  remarkable,  ex- 
cept a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  William 
Martin,  with  an  inscripticm  on  a  brass  plate^  denoting  he 
died  May  16^  1416, 

After  passing  through-  Chalk  turnpike,  the  road  on  the 
left  hfmd  leads  to  Higham,  Clifie,  Cowling,  and  into  the 
hundred  of  Jloo^  which  is  the  narrow  traqt  of  land  situated 
between  the  Thames  aqd  Medway  *. 

In 

«  -  

*  Bt^tnok)gist8  ccfi\jeciure  It  to  hav^  takect  its  name  from  the  Saxon 
'tmrd  ho,  or  hohn  which  signifies  sometimes  a  heel,  and  sometimes  the 
ham  of  the  leg  (whence  the  word  houf^h^  to  hough  or  hamstring)  be- 
hanbalt  it  runs  out  into  a  kind  of  a  point  likcf  a  heel,  pr  lies  fn  a  b^nd  be- 
twten  the  two  rivers,  like  a  ham.    HoOSi^ed  the  historiad,  who  was  a. 

^     Kentisb 
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In  Shorne  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and 
Paul,  was  buried  Sir  Henry  de  Cobham,  sheriff  of  Kent^ 
in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  II. ;  round  the  stone  which 
covers  him  formerly  had  the  following  inscription:  Icy  gist 
Sir  Henri  de  Cobeham  chevalier  seignour  de  itondale. 
Dieu  de  sa  alme^  &c.  The  font  is  very  curious,  with 
sculptures  of  scripture  history'. 

A  small  battery  of  four  twenty-four  pounders,  similar  to 
those  at  the  Lower  Hope  Point,  was  raised  in  the  marsheSf 
bordering  on  the  Thames  in  this  parish,  in  2196. 

Hicham  had  formerly  a  nunnery,  built  by  king  Stephen, 
in  which  his  daughter  Mary  was  first  prioress.  Its  remains 
are  now  part  of  a  farm  house,  not  far  from  the  church,  in 
which  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Francis  Head,  bart* 
who  resided  at  the  HennitagCj  where  he  rebuilt  the  man« 
sion  and  improved  the  grounds.  He  died  in  1768.  .  Here 
are  also  some  antient  memorials  for  the  dead,  particularly  a 
large  tomb  of  grey  marble,  without  inscription  or  date, 
probably  raised  over  prioress  Joane  de  Hadloe,  who  was 
buried  by  Hamo,  bishop  of  Rochester,  in  132S*. 

The 


Kentbh  man,  \m  observed,  according  to  Harris,  that  Hoc,  in  his  time* 
vai  nearly  an  island ;  and  of  the  Hundred  of  HoQ«  he  said  the  people 
bad  this  proverbial  rhiiM^ 

*'  He  that  rideln  in  the  Hundred  of  Hoo,  # 

^*  Besides  pilfering  seamen,  shall  find  dirt  enow." 

Within  this  hundred,  is  a  parish  which  bears  the  same  name,  but 
which  antiently  was  more  frequeqtly  denominated  St.Werburgh^  fron^ 
the  saint  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated.  Mr.  Brydges,  in  his  Hist 
tory  of  Northamptonshire,  says  that  St  Werburgh,  or  Werburge,  was  the 
daughter  of  kipg  Wulphere,  and  set  over  a  monastery  of  nuns  at  Wedoq 
in  that  county,  by  her  uncle  king  Etheldred.  By  this  authority,  we  are 
Hkevnse  informed,  that  St,  Welburge  is  celebrated  by  some  writers,  for 
driving  away  the  gcen  that  used  to  infect  the  neighbourhood;  and  the 
vulgar  superstitious  now  observe,  that  no  wild  geese  are  ever  seen  to  settle 
siiid  graze  in  Wedon  ^Id. 

**  *  Plautius,  the  Roman  general  under  the  emperor  Claudius  in  the 
vear  43,  is  said  to  have  passed  the  river  Thames  from  Essex  into  Kent« 
near  the  mouth  of  it,  with  his  army,  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  Britons,  wI^q 
Were  better  acqiuonted  with  the  ^m  and  fbrdahle  parts  of  it  than  him- 
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'  The  incumbent  of  Guff,  is  said  to  have  episcopal  jnris^ 
diction.  It  was  supposed  to  bare  bten  the  place  for  holding 
synods  and  councils;  but  it  certainly  was  of  more  impor* 
tance  than  at  present;  the  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Helen, 
and  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  is  large  and  handsome, 
with  an  embattled  tower,  containing  six  bells.  The  win- 
dows were  formerly  ornamented  with  painted  glass,  of 
which  some  rich  specimens  remain.  In  the  chance],  be- 
hind the  screen,  in  the  south  wall,  is  a  Piscina,  and  three 
very  elegant  storie  seats,  finished  with  light  pointed  ca« 
nopies,  of  rich  workmanship.  An  antient  tomb,  under  a 
pointed  arch,  supported  by  episcopal  heads,  is  opposite. 
A  stone,  with  an  inscription  round  the  verge,  in  Saxon 
capitals,  for  Jane  la  Femmc  Johan  Ram^  is  in  the  middle 
aisle ;  and  in  the  berth  aisle  is  another,  having  a  half-length 
brass  of  a  female,  with  her  hands  raised  as  in  prayer,  for 
EUenore  de  Clive;  the  other  monuments  are  not  remark- 
able. Here  is  still  preserved  a  very  curious  and  antient  Pa- 
tine,  of  silver  gilt,  six  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  beauti- 
fully embellished  with  blue  and  green  enamel,  representing 
the  Deity,  sitting  with  his  arms  extended,  and  supporting 

idf.  FVom  East  Tilbury  to  Higham,  is  by  many  supposed  to  ]ia?e  been 
Hm  course  of  this  passage.  The  probability  of  this  having  been  a  fre- 
<|uented  ford  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  is  sMtethened  by  the  visible 
fienuuns  of  a  caussey,  pear  thirty  feet  wide^  leaomg  from  the  bank  of  the 
Thames  through  the  marshes  by  Highara,  southward ;  and  it  seems  to 
l^ve  been  continued  qx)^  the  London  high  road  on  Gad's  Hill  to 
Sboroe,  Ridgeway,  (implying  the  xvay  to  the  for  4  orpatsogp;  Bhyd,  \i\ 
(he  antient  Britisbt  signifying  a/pr(^;^  about  half  a  mile  beyond  which 
it  joined  the  Roman  Watliqg  Street  road,  near  the  entrance  into  Cobban^ 
Park.  The  charge  of  maintaining  that  part  pf  the  caussev  which  was  in 
the  parish  of  liighan^,  as  also  of  a  bridge,  yras  found  before  the  judges 
upon  their  circuit,  to  belong  to  the  pripress  of  the  nunnery.  Between 
lllbury  and  Ilighaip  there  w^  a  fqry  for  many%ges :  and  accounts  of 
|t  are  to  be  met  with  ^  l<^te  as  tl^e  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  before  whicl^ 
Higham  was  a  place  much  used  for  shipping  and  uijsbipping  of  com  and 
goods  in  large  quantities.  In  the  reign  ctf  queen  Elizabeth  there  seems  t%, 
have  been  a  fort  or  bulwark  at  Higham  for  the  defence  of  the  rive^ 
Tliames ;  the  yearly  expence  of  wjiich  to  her  majesty,  for  the  pay  of  the 
eaptahssj  tQldi^,  &c.  maint^ed  in  it  was  381.  i?s.  ^^i.-rrHuktei^ 
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fais  80ti  on  the  cross,  with  an  olive  branch  in  the  left  hand, 
and  the  Gospel  in  the  right.  Round  the  verge  is  inscribed, 
in  the  antient  text  letter,  curiously  ornamented  with  sprigs 
of  roses  between  each  word,  alluding  to  the  subject: 

Benedlcamns  Fatr'^m  et  Filiam  cum  Spiritu  Saneto. 

Near  Cliff  is  Cowling  Castle,  so  named  from  the  pa- 
rish wherein  it  is  situated.  It  was  built  by  John  lord  Cob- 
ham,  who  in  1399  obtained  from  Richard  II.  a  licence  for 
its  erecUon.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  he,  fearing  its 
strength  might  some  give  umbrage  at  court,  to  obviate  it, 
caused  the  following  lines  to  be  cut  on  a  scroll,  with  an 
appendant  seal  of  his  arms,  in  imitation  of  a  deed  or  charter, 
and  fixed  on  the  eastermost  tower  of  the  chief  entrance, 
where  it  is  said  to  be  still  visible,  engraved  on  brass. 

Knoweth  tkat  beth  and  shall  be 
That  I  am  made  in  help  of  the  centre 
In  knowing  of  whiche  thing 
This  is  ClkATtte  and  witnessing. 

In  this  castle  resided  the  pious  and  intrepid  Sir  John  Old* 
castle,  who,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  V.  fell  a  victim  to 
Popish  cruelty.    In  the  year  1553,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  in 
his  insurrection  against  queen  IVIary,  attempted  to  take  this 
castle.    Kilburn  says,  ^'  the  gate  was  broke  open  with  hia 
ordinance,'*  but  it  4ras  so  well  defended  by  the  lord  Cob- 
ham,  its  owner,  that  Sir  Thomas  was  at  length  obliged  t# 
desist.    **  The  ruins,'*  say«  Harris,  "  shew  it  to  have  been 
a  very  strong  place,  and  the  moat  round  it  is  very  deep. 
The. gatehouse  is  still  standing,  which  is  fortified  with  a 
portcluse,  or  portcullis,,  and  machiolated:  it  hath  also  such 
kind  of  towers  for  its  defetice,  as  were  used  in  those  days.** 
The  present  remains- consist  of  a  handsome  gate  fronting. the 
south,  flanked  bj^  two  round  towers ;  on  the  west  are  the 
walls  of  a  square  fort,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  or  moat,  for- 
merly supplied  with  water  from  the  Thames,  but  now  al^- 
.most  choaked  up.    This  building  seems  to  have  been  inde- 
pendent of  the  gate,  which  probably  led  to  the  matraion, 
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on  the  site  whereof  stands  a  farm  house*.  Cowling 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  James,  has  in  the  chancel  a  range 
of  trefoil  arches,  ia  relief,  a  carious  piscina^  and  other  or- 
naments. 

Retyrning  to  the  Kent  ,rqad,  at  .Shorne,  ,,we  come  to 
Gad's  Hill,  supposed  to  be  the  spot  on  which  Henry  prince 
of  Wales,  son  of  king  Henry  IV.  and  his  dissolute  asso- 
ciates, robbed  the  Sandwich  carriers,  and  the  auditors  who 

were  carrying  money  to  his  father^s  exchequer  f. 

The 

*  Kentish  Traveller. 

t  Phillipot  has  hinted  a  surmise  that  this  felonious  frolic  might  have 
been  played  on  Shooter's  Hill,  but  tradition  countenances  the  fonner  opi- 
nion. And  Shakespeare,  besides  distinguishing  one  of  the  thieves  by  the 
name  of  Gad's  Hill,  having  repeatedly  fixed  the  scene  of  this  transaction 
on  this  part  of  the  road,  makes  it  not  unlikely  that  he  thought  himself  war- 
santed  in  m)  doing,  by  a  passage  he  had  discovered  in  some  English  chro- 
nicle, play,  or  ballad,  l^b^bald  had  read  an  old  play,  called  the  Fa- 
mous Victories  of  Henry  V.  in  which  the  scene  opens  with  Henry's  rob- 
beries, and  Gad's  Hill  is  there  named  as  one  of  the  gang.  Mr.  Warton 
also  mentions  his  having  seen  an  old  ballad*  by  Faire,  called  Gad's 
Hill ;  and  he  adds,  that  in  the  Registers  of  the  Stationers^  among  seven 
ballcUcs,  licenced  to  William  Bedell  aud  Richard  Lante,  one  is  entitled 
"The  Robbery  at  Gad's  Hill ;"  under  the  year  1588.  The  learned  au- 
thor concludes  with  observing,  *'  I  know  not  how  far  it  might  contribute 
to  illustrate  Shakespeare's  Henry  the  Fourth :  but  the  titJe  is  promising." 
It  is  the  remark  of  an  ingenious  writer,  that  great  events  or  actions  stamp 
«  veneration  on  the  sp«t  where  they  were  performed,  and  inapress  the 
spectator  with  lively  sentiments  of  pleasure  many  ages  after.  This  obser- 
vation seems  to  be,  to  a  high  degree,  pertinent,  when  applied  to  the  dra- 
matic works  of  a  deservedly-admired  poet,  who  has  only  rdated  ^d  em- 
•beilishod  incidents,  perhaps  of  a  doubtful  authority,  or,  if  strictly  'ttue, 
of  but  little  importance.  Not  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  is  more  read 
than  his  first  part  of.  king  Henry  IV.  and,  of  the  many  travdien  who 
have  been  diverted  with  perusing  the  dialogues  between  the  prince  and 
Falstaff,  there  are,  perhaps,  \cry  few  who  will  not  experience  a  renewal 
of  their  mirth  upon  being  informed,  that  they  ai^  riding  near  the  sup* 
posed  scene  of  tliese  fictitious  conversations :  and,  if  ever  they 'were  for- 
tunate enough  to  see  the  Falstaff  deswibed  by  the  poet  represented  by 
the  late  Mr.  Quin,  who  was  unrivalled  in  that  character,  the  recoOec* 
tion  of  what  excited  laughter  in  the  theatre  will  not  fail  of  raising  a  smile 
on  Gad's  Hill.    To  penons  of  imaginations  not  over  fanciful,  the  figure 
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The  late  Sir  Francis  Head  built  on  the  top  of  the  hilf, 
towards  Rochester,  a  neat  cottage,  which  he  denominated 
Gad's  HillCasa;  and  on  its  being  licensed  for  a  public 
house,  he  directed  that  the  sign  should  have  on  one  side,  a 
portrait  of  Henry  V . ;  and  on  the  other,  a  representation 
of  the  fat  knight  and  his  associates  as  described  by  t^e  poet, 
act  ii.  sc*  iv« ;  which, 

Striking  the  senses  of  the  passers  by, 

May,  by  a  Tirtaal  infiacnce,  breed  affections 

That  will  result  apoii  the  party  who  pwns  it. 

From  this  part  of  the  road  the  traveller  mgy  catch  a  view 
of  the  summit  of  the  mausoleum  rabed  in'Cobham  Park, 
pursuant  to  the  will  of  the  late  earl  of  Darnley.  Cobham 
is  a  parish  which  gave  a  name  and  a  title  to  a  family,  that, 
from  the  reign  of  king  John  to  that  of  James  I.  a  term  q^ 
above  four  hundred  years,  were  of  eminence  in  this  county ; 
and  several  of  them  were  entrusted  with  offices  of  the 
greatest  consequence. 

John  lord  Cobham,  the  last  of  tlie  surname  of  that  fa- 
mily,   built  Cowling  castle,   and  joined  with  Sir  Robert 

«f  tiie  humorous  imight  must  present  itself.  They  vill  be  apt  to  think 
they  hear  him  &cetiouily  complaining  of  the  cruel  treatment  of  the 
stony-hearted  villains,  his  companions,  in  removing  his  horse,  and  con- 
strtining  a  man  of  h'ls  bulk  to  rob  on  foot ;  to  whom  eight  yards  of  uneven 
ground  was  threescore  ^d  ten  miles.  And,  when  they  recollect  lial's 
Request  to  Jack  to  lay  his  ear  to  the  ground  to  listen  whether  lie  could  dis- 
tinguish tiie  tread  of  travellers,  they  must,  with  plea^re,  recai  to  mind 
the  knight's  droll  but  apposite  question:  **  Have  you  any  levers  to  lift 
me  up  again  P*  They  will,  in  idea,  be  spectators  of  the  thieves  robbing 
the  true  men*  and  of  the  retaliation  made  upon  the  thieves  by  two  of 
their  own  gang  in  forcibly  taking  from  them  their  rich  booty ;  and  they 
will  again  enjoy  the  conceit  of  Falstaff,  with  his  cups  of  limed  sack, 
tdling  incomprehensible  lies  in  order  to  cover  his  cowardice ;  his  long 
rencounter  with  the  two  rogues  in  buckram  suits  growing  up  to  eleven, 
«n  of  whom  be  peppered  and  payed,  till  three  misbegotten  knaves  in 
Kendal  green  (''  for  it  was  so  dark,  Hal,  thou  couldst  not  see  thy  hand*') 
came  at  his  back  and  let  drive  at  him.-rTiHis  on  the  stage,  in  the  closet, 
and  upon  the  road,  Falstaff's  adventure  at  Gad's  Hill  is  likely  to  be,  ac- 
cording to  the  prediction  of  the  poet,  not  only  an  argument  for  a  wc^k, 
laughter  for  a  month,  but  a  good  jest  for  ever. 
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KnoIIes  in  erecting  a  new  stone  bridge  at  Rochester,     He 
likewise  founded  and  endowed  a  college  at  Cobbam  in  the 
year  1632|  for  a  master  and  chaplains  to  pray  for  the  souls 
of  him  I  his  ancestors,  and  successors.      In  the  reign   of 
Henry  VIII.  this  college  shared  the  fate  of  all  other  institu- 
tions of  the  like  kind ;  but,  by  an  act  passed  in  the  thirty- 
first  year  of  that  reign,  the  site  of  the  college,    &c,  >va^ 
retained  in  the  Cobham  family,  and  by  William  lord  Cob- 
bam  was  bequeathed  to  Sir  John  Lawson,  Thomas  Fane,  Esq, 
and  William  Lambard,  (author  of  the  Perambulation,)  to- 
gether with  certain  quantities  of  timber  and  bricks,  and 
certain  sums  of  money,  in   trust,  that  they  should  '^  re- 
edify  and  make  there  a  new  college  for  poor  people  to  in- 
habit, continue,  and  be  relieved  in,  and  maintained  there 
for  ever.'*    This  new  college  was  finished  in  1598,  and,  by 
.the  trustees  above-mentioned,  subjected  to  such  rules  and 
orders  as  they  judged  conducive  to  the  better  regulittion  of 
this  well-designed  charity.    The  perpetuity  of  the  trust 
was,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  the  r^ign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  vested  in  the  warden^  and  commpnalty  of  Ro- 
chester bridge,  who  are  thereby  stiled  the  presidents  of  the 
new  college  at  Cobham,  and  by  the  attention  that  respeCf 
table  body  has  shewn  to  this  charity,  the  benevolent  inten- 
tion of  the  donor  is  to  this  day  fully  executed.     Twenty 
poor  persons,  with  their  families,  have  a  comfortable  habi- 
tation, with  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  to  each,  and  ^. 
monthly  stipead  of  six  shillings  and  eightrp^nce,    The  pre- 
sentation of  this  charity  is  as  follows :  the  proprietor  of 
Cobham  Hall  sends  one,  who  is  stiled  warden  of  the  coU 
lege ;    the  wardens  of  Rochester  bridge,  as  presidents  of 
the  college,  send  one,  who  is  sub-warden;  the  remaining 
eighteen  are  sent  from   the    following  neighbouring  pa? 
rishes:     Cobham,    three;    Shorne,    two;    Cowling,   one; 
Stroud,    two;     Hoo,    three;     Cliflfe,   one;    Ch^lk^    one; 
Gravesend,  one;    Higham,  one;    St.  Mary's,  one;    Cuck- 
stone,  one;    Hailing,  one^      The  old  college  appears,  b}* 
the  foundations  and  other  remains,  to  have  been  quadran- 
gular ;  and  part  of  the  east  wall  overgrown  with  ivy^  an4 
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birge  chimney-pieces  of  the  kitchen  and  refectory  are 
standing  at  the  south -e^t  angle.  Between  the  noi^th  side 
6f  the  nl6w  College  and  the  south  side  of  the  church,  there 
is  also  a  pai^  of  the  old  north  cloister,  and  the  door-way 
from  the  church,  though  now  stopped  up/ is  still  visible 
by  thife  fair  mouldings. 

In  Cobham  church  are  monuments  to  the  memories  of  se- 
veral bf  the  noble  personages  who  once  inhabited  this  man« 
sion,  one  sd  iearly  as  1354  ;  among  which  is  that  of  John 
lord  Cobham,  the  founder  of  the  college  here,  with  his 
efBgy  On  a  brass  plate,  holding  a  representation  of  the 
college  in  his  hands.  LikeV^ise  a  beautiful  altar-moDument 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  chancel,  on  which  are  the 
effigies  of  two  persons  at  full  length,  and  several  children 
kneeling;  this  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  George  lord 
Cobham,  who,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  go- 
temolr  of  Calais,  and  died  in  1558.  The  grant  of  a  weekly 
market,  to  be  held  in  this  parish  on  Monday,  was  ob** 
tained  by  John  lord  Cobham  in  the  forty-first  of  Edward  III. 
but  has  long  been  discontinued.  Cobham  Hall  (which  with 
the  outhouses,  is  said  to  have  cost  60,000/.  in  building)  was 
the  seat  and  residence  of  these  illustrious  noblemen,  as  it 
mow  is  of  the  earl  of  Darnley.  It  is  a  noble  fabric,  con- 
sisting of  a  centre  and  two  wings ;  the  former  is  the  work 
of  Inigo  Jones;  the  latter  have  been  made  uniform,  new 
cased  with  bricks  and  sashed.  In  a  large  room  are  still  to 
be  seen  the  arms  and  portrait  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  was 
entertained  in  it  by  the  then  proprietor  of  the  mansion. 

The  road  brings  us  to  Stroud,  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Rochester;  at  the  entrance  of  this  town  stands  the  parish 
church,  about  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  fifty  in 
breadth.  In  the  south  aisle,  the  pavement  of  the  chapel 
erected  in  1607,  exhibits  specimens  of  Mosaic  work;  the 
tower,  with  a  small  spire,  contains  six  bells.  Near  the 
church,  through  the  turnpike  gate,  is  the  site  of  Newark 
Hospital,  founded  by  Gilbert  de  Glanville,  bishop  of  Ro- 
ch«ter.  **  One  end  of  this  institution  was,  that  masses 
should  be  said  for  the  souls  of  the  founder,  and  other  pious 
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benefactors ;  fbe  residue  of  the  proBts  of  the  estate  was  ap»> 
plied  in  relieving  the  sick,  the  impotent,  and  the  neces- 
sitous, whether  neighbours  or  travellers.  This  seems  ta 
have  been  the  original  design  of  hospitals,  that  travellers, 
especially  pilgrims,  might  be  refreshed  and  entertained; 
for  these  purposes,  they  were  usually  erected  near  public 
toads." 

About  half  a  mile  from  Stroud,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Medway,  is  a  building  called  The  Tjemple,  on  account  of 
its  having  belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars ;  it  is  now  a 
farm  house.  Little  remains  of  the  antient  structure,  ex- 
cept a  spacious  cellar  vaulted  with  chalk  and  stone  groins ; 
the  walls  are  of  a  considerable  thickness. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation  of  Rochester  extendi 
ever  the  north  side  of  this  street,  including  the  church ;  the 
remainder  is  in  the  north  division  of  the  Lathe  of  Ayles- 
ford,  and  in  the  hundred  of  ShammelL  Great  part  ef  the 
inhabitants  of  Stroud  are  supported  by  the  fisheries ;  of 
which  the  oyster  is  most  considerable.  This  is  conducted 
by  a  company  of  free  dredgers,  established  by  prescrip* 
^ion,  but  subject  ta  the  authority  and  govemmeat  of  the 
ttayor  and  citizens  of  Rochester*  In  1729  an  act  of  parlia* 
ment  was  obtained,  for  ther  better  management  of  thi» 
fishery,  and  for  confirming  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said 
mayor  and  citizens,  and  free  dredgers.  The  mayor  holds 
a  court  of  admiralty  every  year,  to  make  such  r^ulations 
as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  well-conducting  this  va- 
luably branch  of  fishery.  Seven  years  apprenticeship 
entitles  a  person  to  the  freedom  of  this  company.  All  per- 
sons catching  oysters,  not  members  of  the  fishery,  are 
liable  to  a  penalty.  The  company  frequently  buy  brood 
or  spat  from  other  parts,  which  they  lay  in  the  river  Med- 
way, where  they  soon  grow  to  maturity.  Great  quantities 
of  these  oysters  sup[dy  the  London  markets,  and  are  sent  to 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

Eminent  Citrate.  John  Hauus^  D.D.  prebendary  of 
Rochester,  rector  of  St.  Mildred,  Bread  Street,  London, 
editor  of  the  Hist  of  KcDt^  Lexicon  Tecfanicum,  and 
other  works. 

Having 
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Having  passed  the  stately  bridge  oTcr  the  river  Medway, 
we  arrive  at  the 

CITY  AND  LIBERTY  OF  ROCHESTER, 

This  city  is  twenty.nine  miles  from  the  metropolis,  and 
twenty-aix  from  Canterbury.  It  is  situated  in  a  pleasant 
valley,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Medway,  and  has  a  salu- 
brious air. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  called  Dur-brif^  from  the  swift 
currency  of  the  river  on  which  it  stands ,  which  the  Ro- 
mans converted  to  Durobviva  and  Durobrivis;  in  the 
Ptotinger  Tables  it  is  contracted  Hoibis;  it  was  denomi- 
nated Hrqfcester  by  the  Saxons,  which  by  lapse  of  time 
has  been  changed  to  its  present  name. 

The  antient  Durobriv^,  was  one  of  the  stipendiary 
citiesy  and  many  Roman  remains  have  been  dug  up;  par* 
ticularly  in  the  Castle  Gardens  and  the  vicinity,  where 
abundance  of  coins  of  the  emperors  Vespasian,  Trajan, 
Adrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Constantius, 
wd  Constantine  the  Great,  have  been  found.  Within  the 
walb  of  the  great  tower,  or  keep  of  the  castle,  coins  of 
Vespasian,  Trajan,  and  of  tlie  Lower  Empire,  have  been 
(discovered.  Roman  bricks  are  worked  up  in  the  present 
rained  walls  of  the  cathedral  precinct,  it  is  therefore  prof- 
itable that  the  whole  city  stands  on  the  Roman  site.  In  le- 
velling a  part  of  a  large  artificial  mount,  called  Bully 
Hill,  which  is  situated  at  a  small  distance  southward  from 
the  castle,  other  antiquities  have  been  explored.  These 
consisted  of  vessels  of  glazed  earthen  ware,  as  urns,  jugs, 
pateroe,  &c.  The  largest  urn  was  of  a  lead  colour,  in 
height  thirteen  inches;  and  in  circumference,  two  feet 
seven  inches,  in  the  widest  part:  it  contained  ashes,  and 
^uman  bones.  The  patene  were  of  fine  red  earth,  and  of 
difiereot  sizes  and  shapes  *. 

The  History  of  Rochester  is  incomplete  till  tlie  conver- 
9ion  of  Ethelbert,  the  Saxon  king  of  Kent,  to  the  Chris- 
tian  faith,  in  597 ;  soon  after  which,  that  prince  caused  the 
charch  of  St.  Andrew  to  be  erected,  and  raised  the  city  into 
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a  bishop*s  see.  It  was  still,  however,  considered  as  &  tuU 
litary  station;  and  Bede  styles  it  a  ^'  Castle  oF  the  Kent^* 
ishmen.'*  In  676,  Ethelred,  king  of  Mercia,  destroyed  Ro- 
chester, and  the  depredations  and  inhunnanity  of  the  Danes 
xcete  often  experienced  in  this  city ;  particularly  in  839, 
\irhen  they  sacked  the  place,  and  committed  '^  unheard-of 
cruelties/*  In  885,  they  again  attacked  it,  but  the  inha- 
bitants being  assisted  by  Alfred  the  Great,  bravely  with* 
stood  them,  and  they  were  driven  to  their  ships.  In  986» 
it  was  again  inefibctually  besieged  by  Ethelred,  who  finding 
himself  unable  to  subdue  the  city,  he  desisted,  and  gra* 
tified  his  vengeance  by  laying  waste  all  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  bishop  against  whom  he  had  taken  offence.  In  998 
the  inhabitants  fled  with  terror  at  the  approach  of  the 
Danish  fleet,  and  the  city  was  once  more  pillaged  so  com- 
pletely, that  from  this  period  no  resistance  was  made  to  the 
invaders. 

■  Rochester  belonged  to  the  crown  in  the  tinie  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.  William  I.  granted  it  to  Odo,  bishop  of 
Baieux ;  and  it  is  recorded  in  the  Domesday  Book,  that 
"  The  city  of  Roshester,  in  the  time  of  king  Edward  the 
Confessor,  was  worth  100  shillings,  and  the  like  when  the 
bishop  received  it ;  now  it  is  worth  20  pounds ;  yet  be  who 
held  it  paid  40  pounds.^* 

In  the  year  1083,  on  the  disgrace  of  Odo,  Rochester, 
with  his  other  possessions,  were  seized  by  the  crown. 
Henry  I.  farmed  it  out  to  the  citizens,  at  the  yearly  rent  of 
20/.  paid  by  the  bailiff.  He  also  granted  to  bisliop  Gun- 
dulph,  and  the  church  of  Rochester,  an  annual  fair,  to  be 
held  on  the  eve  and  day  of  St  Paulinus,  with  other  fights 
and  immunities.  In  the  same  reign,  on  the  seventh  of 
May,  1130,  whilst  the  king  and  his  court,  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  other  prelates,  were  at  Rochester,  on 
account  of  the  consecration  of  the  cathedral  church  then 
recently  finished,  the  city  was  nearly  demolished  by  fire. 
Similar  misfortunes  befel  it  in  1137,  and  1379;  in  both  tlic 
latter  fires,  the  cathedral  received  some  damage*. 

♦  Custumale  Rofifcnse,  p.  164, 

Henry 
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Henry  II:  granted  to  the  citizens,  and  theif  heirs,  **  the 
city  in  fee,  or  perpetual  ferm,  for  20  pounds  sterling  per 
cnnrnn^  to  hold  of  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  with  all  the 
appurtenances,  liberties,  and  free  customs;  and  that  they 
should  have  a  guild  merchant,  with  sundry  other  privileges^ 
liberties,  and  immunities.  Richard  T,  directed  his  writ  to 
the  bailiff,  and  the  whole  hundred  of  Rochester,  ordaining, 
**  that  no  one,  except  his  servants,  should  purchase  vie* 
tuals  in  the  city  till  the  monks  of  St.  Andrew  had  been  first 
served.'*  This  was  afterwards  so  far  extended  by  tlic 
same  monarch,  that  even  his  own  servants  were  forbiddeq 
to  make  a  prior  purchase ;  and  the  monks  continued  to 
enjoy  this  privilege  till  the  dissolution  of  their  monaster3% 

Till  the  reign  of  Richard,  the  citizens  had  been  com-* 
pellcd  to  account  for  a  certain  payment,  called  Alal^ioU^ 
which  they  received  from  all  persons  passing  through  Ro« 
Chester  to  embark  for  the  Holy  Land ;  however,  that  mo*. 
narch  abolbhed  the  toll :  and  Henry  111.  excused  the  city 
from  the  payment  of  nine  shillings  annually  of  their  fee<- 
ferm« 

Such  oonsiderations  induced  the  inhabitants  of  Rochester 
to  continue  loyal  to  the  crown  during  the  Barons'  wars:  and 
Henry  the  Third,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign,  not  only 
confirmed  the  sharter  of  his  predecessor  Henry,  but,  in 
recompence  for  ^^  the  fs^ithful  services  of  the  citizens,  and 
the  damages  and  losses  they  had  sustained  in  their  obe- 
diepce  to  him  during  the  troubles  then  in  the  kingdom," 
remitted  to  them  a  part  of  their  annual  fee-ferm.  The 
privileges  granted  to  the  city  by  Henry,  were  confirmed 
by  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II. 

Henry  VI.  extended  the  privileges  of  Rochester ;  and 
granted  '^  that  the  bailiff,  the  citizens,  and  their  heirs,^ 
should  h^vethe  passage  called  the  Ferry,  below  the  city  and 
the  town  of  Stroud,  and  from  the  town  of  Stroud  to  the 
city,  the  king's  bridge  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  be- 
ing broken;  and  also  the  space  of  the  bridge,  together  with 
the  house  called  the  Barbican ;  and  that  they  should  h^^e 
fin  annual  fair  pn  St.  Punstan's  Day,  with  all  its  privi- 
leges, Ac,'* 

la 
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In  1440,  bisbdp  Lx)we,  and  the  prior  and  convent  of  Ro- 
chester, came  to  an  agreement  with  the  baiJiflF  and  citizens^ 
concerning  the  limits  and  privileges  of  Ihe  city  and  the 
church  precincts^  in  which  it  was  determined,  <<  that  tbo 
bailiff,  and  bis  successors,  might  cause  to  be  carried  be- 
fore them,  by  their  sergeants,  their  mace  or  maces,  and 
the  sword  likewise,  if  the  king  should  ever  give  them  onef 
as  well  to  and  in  the  parish  church,  as  in  the  cathedral  and 
cemetery,  especially  on  festival  days  and  processions,  and 
:Sotemn  sermons,  and  at  the  reception  and  installation  €>f  the 
bishops,  and  at  all  other  fit  times;  but  that  they  shonU 
make  no  execution  or  arrest,  or  any  thing  belonging  to  tha 
law,  within  the  precinct  of  the  monastery  and  palace  of  the 
bishop,  unless  the  same  should  be  specially  required  of  the 
bishop  or  prior." 

£dward  the  Fourth  held  Rochester  as  of  great  import* 
ance;  for  in  the  year  1460,  he  granted  a  new  charter^ 
Wherein  it  was  recited,  that  <<  the  city  was  situated  in  a 
place  most  defensible,  and  fit  for  the  resistance  of  enemies 
who  ikiigbt  enter  the  realm,  and  that  considering  the  loyalty 
and  services  of  the  citizens,  as  well  to  him  as  to  his  proge* 
tfiitors,  and  that  if  they  had  more  ample  liberties,  their  ser* 
tice  and  readiness  would  be  enlarged;"  he  also  ordered 
that  they  should  thenceforth  be  styled  ^^  the  mayor  and 
citizens  of  Rochester ;  and  so  to  purchase,  plead,  &c.** 
By  the  same  charter,  he  extended  the  metes  and  bounds  of 
the  city,  and  granted  many  new  and  important  privileges  ta 
the  citizens*. 

Charles 

-  *  Among  these  were  the  ri^ht  to  search  all  merchandize  shipped  oa 
the  river  Medway,  and  to  have  "  all  forfeitables,  wrecks  of  the  sea,  and 
fishes,  within  the  liberties  and  precincts  of  the  same ;  and  to  have  the 
ferry  over  the  water  if  the  bridge  should  be  broken :  and  also,  assize  of 
bread  and  ale,  and  of  all  victuals,  and  weights  and  measures,  and  all 
other  things  whatsoever  l)donging  to  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  market  c 
and  to  be  free  by  land  and  water  throughout  England ;  and  have  goods 
of  felons,  and  out-laws,  of  men  resident,  &c.  and  to  keep  a  court  of 
Portmote,  from  fifteen  days  to  fifteen  days ;  and  to  have  power  to  at- 
tach by  goods  and  arrest  by  body,  or  imprison;  and  to  have  cognizance 
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Charles  the  First  granted  a  charter  of  confiroiation ;  and 
in  1630,  constituted)  in  addition,  that  ^*  the  corporation 
should  consist  of  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  (of  which 
latter  number  the  mayor  was  to  be  one,)  twelve  assistants 
or  common  council,  a  recorder,  town  clerk,  two  cham* 
berlains,  a  principal  sei^eant  at  mace,  a  water  bailiff,  and 
other  inferior  officers/'  By  this  charter  the  city  is  go- 
verned at  present ;  and  the  mayor  is  elected  on  Monday 
before  St.  Matthew's  Day.  An  act  was  passed  in  1783,  for 
the  recovery  of  small  debts  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  and 
the  adjoining  parishes. 

The  first  object  of  attention  at  Rochester  is  the  Bridge. 
ThMt  Durobrivif  was  a  common  passage  over  the  Medway, 
is  probable,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  great  Watling  Street, 
and  there  is  sufficient  ground  to  conclude  that  the  Romans 
pnrsued  this  course  in  their  journey  from  the  sea  coast  to 
London.  A  ferry  was  probably  their  mode  of  conveyance; 
there  is  at  least  no  evidence  of  there  having  been  a  bridge 
at  Rochester  for  many  centuries  after  they  retired  from 
Britain.  Dr.  Thorpe,  who  resided  many,  years  at  Ro« 
Chester,  was  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  first  bridge 
t>etween  Rochester  and  Stroud  was  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Edgar  the  Peaceable.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  there 
was  a  bridge  before  the  Conquest ;  and  that  divers  tracts 
of  land  were  subjected  to  its  support  by  the  proprietors. 
There  are  very  antient  MSS.  still  extant,  one  in  the  Saxon 
langilage,  which  mark  with  exactness  the  portions  of  the 

of  all  pleas,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  within  their  limits?  and  return  of 
all  writs  and  precepts ;  and  that  the  sheriff  of  the  city,  and  his  officers, 
be  exempt  from  doing  any  office:  and  that  they  should  have  all  manner 
of  fines,  trespasses,  deodands.  Sec.  and  keep  two  law  days,  or  leets  oa 
the  Bullie,  and  a  court  of  pie-powder,  and  have  a  fair  on  St.  Dunstan's 
Day ;  and  that  they  should  have  pasturage  of  cattle  in  the  City  and 
Castle  Ditch,  and  liberty  to  build  on  Eastgate  Bridge :  that  they  should 
be  justices  of  the  peace  within  themselves,  and  direct  their  writs  to  their 
own  ministers,  and  be  exempt  from  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the 
county ;  that  no  resident  should  be  charged  to  bear  offices  out  of  the 
city:  and  lastly,' that  they  should  have  liberty  to  purchase 20  pounds 
per  annum,  to  them  and  their  successors. — Ilasted^s  Kent. 

Vol,  V.    No.  109.  B  b  work 
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work  *  to  be  executed  by  the  landholders  of  the  respective 
dtstydfs;  and  these,  which  are  called  qontributory  landsf 
are  ndt  to  this  day  discharged  from  the  obligation  in  cases 
of  necessity.     The  bridge  was  of  wood^  and  placed  in  the 
line  of  the  principal  streets  of  Rochester  and  Stroud.    It 
was  four  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  that  is  now 
nearly  the  breadth  of  tlie  stream  at  this  place.    It  consisted 
of  nine  piers,  but,  as  the  first  and  ninth  piers  were  no  other 
than  abutments  against  the  banks  of  the  river,  there  were 
only  eight  spaces  or  arches.     As  far  as  can  be  collected 
from  the  description  in  the  MSS.  the  intermediate  piers 
were  set  at  unequal  distances.      From  the  depth  of  the 
water,  its  constant  rapidity,  tlie  occasional  roughness  of 
the  tides,  and  the  shocks  of  large  bodies  of  ice,  the  bridge 
wanted  such  frequent  and  heavy  repairs,  that  its  support 
became  a  vast  burden  to  the  owners  of  the  contributory 
lands.     At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  they  peti- 
tioned parliament,    and  represented  themselves  as  nearly 
ruined,  and  the  bridge  dangerous  for  passengers^  and  al- 
most destroyed.    Under  these  circumstances,  with  a  spirit 
of  compassion  and  generosity,  the  great  warrior.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Knolles,  and  Sir  John  de  Cobham,  built  at  their  joint 
expence  a  bridge  of  stone.     They  suggested  it  to  be  fixed 
in  a  better  and  more  safe  place,  situated  nearly  to  the  wall 
of  the  castle. 

-  An  act  of  the  legislature  was  requisite  to  subject  the  con- 
tributory lands  to  the  support  of  the  new  bridge;  add, 
from  its  being  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  longer 
than  the  old  bridge,  there  was  a  proportional  increase  of 
work  among  the  proprietors.  As  this  must  unavoidably  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  have  added  to  their  burden,  a  pa- 
tent was  obtained  from  the  crown,  22  Rich.  II.  which  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  parliament,  9  Hen.  V.  for  consti. 
tpting  the  proprietors  a  body  corporate,  under  the  title 
of  *^  Wardens  and  Commonalty;*'  and  a  licence  was  grant- 
ed, enabling  them  to  receive  and  hold  in  mortmain  lands 
and  tenements  to  the  value  of  200/.  a- year.    Sir  John  de 

Cobham 
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Cobham  was  the  6rst  and  greatest  benefactor,  and  his  gift 
was  followed  with  such  considerable  donations,  that  the 
estates  usually  termed  proper  have  been  long  ade^juikte  to 
the  repairs  of  the  bridge  without  levying  an  assessment  upon 
the  contributory  lands. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  inattention  of  the  wardens, 
had  occasioned  a  great  defalcation  in  the  bridge  estates,  so 
that  the  building  itself  had  suffered  decay  ^:  a  commission 
of  inquiry  was  therefore  issued,  consisting  of  the  principal 
oflicers  of  state,  and  knights  and  gentlemen  of  Kent,  on 
whose  report,  the  leases  of  the  ei>tates,  which  the  wardens 
had  granted  without  the  consent  of  the  commonalty,  were 
annulled ;  and,  through  the  exertions  of  Sir  linger  Man- 
wood,  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  an  act  of  parliament 
was  obtained,  by  which  the  two  wardens,  and  twelve  as- 
sistants, were  directed  to  be  chosen  annually,  to  super- 
intend all  the  concerns  of  the  bridge  i  and  under  this  act, 
together  with  an  explanatory  one  passed  nine  years  after^ 
wards,  the  maintenance  of  this  fabric  is  now  secured.  One 
half  of  the  wardens  and  assistants  are  generally  chosen  from 
among  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Rochester  and 
Chatham,  and  the  other  half  from  among  the  gentlemen  re- 
sident in  the  surrounding  country. 

The  attention  that  was  immediately  paid  to  the  bridge 
under  the  above  acts,  ended  in  its  complete  repair,  the 
expense  being  partly  defrayed  by  voluntary  contributions. 
Since  that  period,  tUe  management  of  the  bridge  estates 
has  been  greatly  improved,  and  no  assistance  has  been  res- 
quired  from  the  contributory  lands  for  many  late  years.   The 

*  The  ruinous  state  of  \he  bridge  about  this  time,  may  be  conjeo* 
tured  from  a  cgrious  passage  quoted  by  Harris,  from  a  manuscript  by 
Sir  Koger  Man  wood.  "  In  the  year  1489,"  he  observes,  "  Rochester 
Bridge  being  much  broken,  and  out  of  repair,  John  Morton,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  published  a  remission  from  purgatory  for  forty  days,  for 
all  manner  of  rins,  to  all  siich  persons  as  would  give  any  thing  towards 
ib  repair.**  This  pardon  was  not  entirely  effectual,  as  it  appears  from 
Lambard,  that  a  "fifteenth  was  charged  upon  the  county,  to  supply  this 
public  want.** 

B  b  2  bridge 
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bridge  itself  has  also  been  much  altered  for  the  best ;  both 
entrances  having  been  widened,  and  three  of  the  arches  new 
built* 

The  bridge  is  in  length  five  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and 
fifteen  in  breadth.  It  is  formed  with  eleven  archer,  of 
which  the  largest  is  more  than  forty  feet,  and  most  of  them 
above  thirty  feet,  wide.  At  one  of  the  spaces  there  was 
formerly  a  drawbridge,  and  three  of  the  arches  were  re- 
bnilt  a  few  years  ago.  The  greatest  water-way  is  three 
hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  ten  piers  make  one  hundred 
and  ninety  feet  at  low  water.  The  sterlings  take  up  so 
much  of  the  course,  that  there  is  left  but  two  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  for  the  tide  of  flood  and  ebb  to  act  in.  It  h«s 
been  a  mistaken  supposition  that  the  bridg^e  has  been 
built  upon  a  rock,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  piers  must  rest 
upon  piles,  and  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  this  fabric 
in  so  deep  a  river,  and  where  there  is  a  flux  and  reflux  of 
ao  strong  a  tide,  was  an  arduous  undertaking ;  and  its  exe- 
cution  does  great  credit  to  the  architect.  Rochester  bridge 
was  one  of  the  finest  bridges  in  England,  and  esteemed 
among  its  greatest  curionties;  and  till  Westminster  Bridge 
was  erected,  London  Bridge  only  could  be  brought  into 
competition  with  it.  Mr.  Hawksmoor,  the  architect,  re- 
marked, that  Rochester  might  be  deemed  a  better  bridge, 
because  the  arches  were  wider  than  those  at  London,  and 
because  it  was  not  incommoded  with  houses.  Before  Lon* 
don  Bridge  was  altered,  the  bridge  at  Rochester  was  un- 
questionably far  more  convenient  for  foot  passengers,  there 
being  several  large  recesses  in  which  diey  might  stand  with 
safety ;  and  these  recesses,  as  well  as  the  other  parts,  hav- 
ing also  a  stone  parapet,  coped,  and  crowned  with  an  iron 
ballustrade.  Under  the  good  management  of  the  wardens 
for  several  years  past,  the  estates  have  been  duly  attended 
to,  and  the  increased  revenue  well  applied. 

Sir  John  de  Cobham,  Very  soon  after  the*  new  bridge, 
founded   a   perpetual    chantry,    denominated   AUc'Solvtn 

*  Beauties  of  England. 
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Chapelj  with  an  endovirmcnt  of  18/.  per  annum ^  payable 
out  of  the  bridge  lands,  for  supporting  three  priests.  Thia 
is  now  a  dwelling  house,  and  the  entrance  into  it  is  through 
a  portico  nearly  opposite  the  east  end  of  the  bridge.  In 
the  apartment  above  the  portico  the  muniments  of  the 
bridge  are  kept,  and  over  the  gateway  of  the  Crown  Inn 
is  the  audit-chamber,  in  which  the  wardens  and  assistants 
liold  their  meetings.  A  considerable  part  of  the  stone 
moulding  of  the  Gothic  door  of  the  chapel  is  in  good  pre- 
servation, and  on  each  side  of  the  door  are  mouldings  of 
the  west  windows,  with  pointed  arches.  Traces  of  the  old 
windows  in  the  ease  and  south  walls  arc  discernable  in  the 
yaxd  of  the  inn ;  and  the  house  on  the  north  side,  in  leases, 
has  been  usually  called  The  Chapel  House,  as  having 
been  the  residence  of  the  chaplains.  By  the  rules  cstafau 
lished  by  the  founders,  there  were  to  be  three  masses  said 
every  day;  the  first  between  five  and  six  o*cIock  in  the 
morning,  the  second  between  eight  and  nine,  the  third 
between  eleven  and  twelve,  to  the  end  that  travellers 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  being  present  at  these  di- 
vine offices,  this  being  the  principal  cause  for  which  the 
chantry  was  endowed.  But  at  each  mass  there  was  to  be  a 
special  collect  for  all  living  and  dead  benef<ictors  to  tlie 
bridge  and  chapel,  and  for  the  souls  of  Sir  John  Cobhain 
and  others,  whose  names  were  to  be  recited^. 
Immediately  beneath  the  centre  window  is  the  followinc; 

inscription : 

Custodcs  et 

Communitas  pro  sustciitatione  ct 

Gubematione  Novi  Pontis  Koficnsis 

Legam  authoritate  constituti 

Instaurari  feccruut. 

Anno  1734. 

*  There  was  another  cbapel  at  the  west  end  of  the  bridge,  but  ul)i^e 
placed  is  not  known;  chapels  for  the  like  purposes  were  not  uncoiimioniy 
fixed  near  bridges  tliat  were  much  fretjuuiitod,  and  a  cuiloin  is  t-aid  to 
have  obtained  in  Ireland,  at  the  brginning  of  this  century,  for  the  na- 
tives at  passing  over  a  bridge,  to  pull  off  tl)i*ir  hats  or  shew  some  other 
token  of  respect,  and  pray  for  tiic  soul  of  the  builder  v^'  liic  bridgt*. 

To 
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To  the  right  of  the  Audit  Room,  or  Bridge  House,  are 
the  magnificent  remains  of  Rochester  Castle.  Tlie  en- 
trance to  this  stately  ruin  is  behind  the  Crown  Inn.  Lam- 
bard  thinks  that  the  castle  was  the  work  of  Wifliam  the 
Conqueror,  who  erected  such  fortifications  in  England,  to 
keep  the  Ebglish  in  obedience;  hence  we  may  conclude, 
that  nearly  eight  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
foundation  of  this  building.  Its  present  remains  prove  it 
to  have  been  a  strong  fortification,  especially  when  it  is 
considered,  that  during  the  several  conflicts  betwixt  the 
barons  and  the  kings  of  England,  this  castle  sustained  many 
sieges.  The  architect  is  supposed  to  have  been  Gur- 
dulphus,  bishop  of  Rochester.  It  stands  on  a  small  emi- 
pence  near  the  river  Medway,  and  is  nearly  of  a  quar- 
drangular  form ;  being  about  three  hundred  feet  square 
within  the  walls,  which  are  seven  feet  in  thickness,  and 
twenty  feet  in  height.  The  sides  of  the  castle  were  sur- 
rounded with  a  deep  broad  ditch,  now  nearly  filled  up,  and 
the  Medway.  In  the  angles  and  sides  of  the  castle  still  re- 
main several  square  towers.  But  the  chief  attraction  of  a 
spectator,  is,  the  noble  tower  standing  in  the  south-east 
angle,  so  lofty,  as  to  be  seen  distinctly  at  twenty  miles  dis- 
tance. It  is  quadrangular ;  its  sides  parallel  with  the  walls 
of  the  castle,  about  seventy  feet  square  at  the  base,  and 
the  walU  twelve  feet  thick.  Adjoining  to  the  east  angle  of 
the  tower  is  a.smaller,  about  two-tliirds  height  of  the  large 
tower,  and  about  twenty-eight  feet  square.  The  apart- 
ments are  divided  by  a  partition  wall,  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  so  that  the  rooms  were  twenty-one  by  forty-six 
feet  on  each  floor.  In  this  wall  arc  arches  by  which  a  com- 
munication was  opened  from  one  room  to  the  other.  In  the 
centre  is  a  curious  well,  two  feet  nine  inches  diameter,  by 
which  every  floor  was  supplied  with  water.  On  the  north-east 
side  of  tlie  tower  is  a  descent,  by  steps,  into  a  vault  under 
the  small  tower,  probably  used  as  a  prison.  In  the  east 
angle  tliere  is  a  winding  staircase,  which  ascends  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  tower.     In  the  west  angle  is 
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another  staircase,  winding  from  the  Hoor  of  the  first  story 
to  the  top  of  thQ  tower,  with  communications  with  every 
room.  There,  are  many  holes  in  the  outward  walls,  on 
every  side,  for  the  admission  of  light,  and  for  annoying  the 
enemy.  On  the  third  floor,  were  the  apartments  of  state, 
and  here  the  architect  seems  to  have  exhibited  immense 
ability.  These  apartments  were  about  thirty-two  feet 
high,  and  separated  by  columns,  forming  four  grand  arches 
curiously  ornamented.  About  midway  to  the  ascent  to  the 
oext  floor,  is  a  narrow  arched  passage  or  gallery  in  the 
main  wall,  quite  round  the  tower.  From  the  upper,  or 
fourth  floor,  the  staircase  is  carried  the  height  of  ten  feet, 
to  the  top  of  the  great  tower,  which  is  about  ninety-three 
feet  from  the  ground  ;  round  the  top  is  a  battlement  seven 
feet  high,  with  embrasures.  From  this  elevation  is  an 
agreeable  and  extensive  prospect  of  the  country,  the  city 
and  adjacent  towns,  the  barracks  and  dock-yard  at  Chat- 
faam^  and  the  pleasing  and  romantic  meanders  of  the 
river. 

Near  the  castle  is  a  descent  to  Bully  or  Bolcy-hill.  From 
the  many  Roman  urns  and  lachrymatories  found  on  digging 
this  hill,  it  is  conjectured  to  have  been  a  place  of  sepulture 
of  the  Romans;  and  historians  add,  with  great  probability, 
that  the  mound  was  cast  up  by  the  Danes  when  they  be-* 
sieged  the  city  in  884. 

Whence  the  hill  itself  derived  its  appellation,  has  puzzled 
antiquaries;  but  an  attention  to  its  situation  with  respect  to 
the  castle,  and  the  use  to  which  it  was  applied  while  that 
fortress  was  in  its  prosperity,  may  lead  to  a  very  reasonable 
surmise  concerning  the  etymology.  To  most  old  castles 
were  appertaining  outworks  called  Ballia ;  and  that  there 
was  an  outer  ballium  is  clear,  from  Matthew  of  West- 
minster's History,  who,  relating  the  unsuccessful  attack  of 
Montfort  earl  of  Leicester  and  the  confederate  barons 
against  the  castle,  observes,  that  having  by  a  fireship  de- 
stroyed the  bridge,  and  a  tower  of  wood  upon  it,  he  be- 
came possessed  of  the  city  cum  exteriori  ballio  castri.     But 
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there  is  clearly  no  spot  without  the  castle,  except  Bully* 
billy  which  can  be  meant  b}^  this  passage^. 

The  south  gate  of  the  city  was  at  the  east  corner  of  the 
Bailey;  the  arch  of  it  was  taken  down  in  the  year  1110. 
Through  this  gate  was  the  high  road  to  Maidstone,  up  a 
street  called  St.  Margaret^s.  On  the  right  side  of  St.  Mar* 
garet's  Street,  is  a  house,  that,  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  given  by  Francis  Head,  Esq.  to 
the  bishops  of  Rochester,  for  the  better  accommodation  of 
their  lordships,  when  they  should  visit  this  part  of  their 
diocese. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Margaret,  is  situated  at  the 
south  extremity  of  St.  Margaret's  Street,  and  consists  of  a 
nave  and  two  chancels  on  the  south  side.  At  the  west  end 
is  a  tower,  covered  with  ivy,  containing  five  bells.  Here 
are  memorials  for  Syr  James  Roberte,  preest,  154Q; 
Thomas  Cod,  vicar,  a  benefactor  to  the  steeple,  1465; 
and  in  the  chapel  west  of  the  Lee  chancel,  the  bust  of  a 
person  with  a  crown  on  the  head,  much  defaced. 

Near  the  bottom  of  St.  Margaret's  Street,  on  the  right, 
are  the  precincts  of  the  antient  priory.    Here  is  the  Royal 

*  King  Edward  IV.  in  U60«  granted  to  the  mayor  and  citizens  a  tiglit 
to  a  view  of  frankpledge  in  the  city,  and  in  a  certain  place  called  the 
Boley  within  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  It  is  a  court-leet  still  kept  separate 
from  that  holden  in  the  Guildhall.  The  inhabitants  of  this  small  district 
are  to  appear  before  the  recorder  of  the  city  as  steward  of  the  court, 
which  is  held  on  the  Monday  after  St.  Michael,  and  an  officer  is  then  ap- 
pointed, called  the  baron  of  the  Bully.  The  form  of  admission  is  by  the 
delivery  of  a  staff,  no  oath  of  office  being  required.  It  is  thought  that 
the  baron  might  be  the  first  officer  under  the  governor  of  the  castle,  be- 
fore the  institution  of  the  court-lect.  The  court  is  kept  under  an  elm  tree 
at  the  east  end  of  the  hill,  and  the  householders  of  the  several  tene- 
ments within  its  limits  are  generally  appointed  in  sucoession  to  this  office. 
The  habitation  of  the  benevolent  Mr.  Watts,  was  opposite  the  castle. 
He  had  here  the  honour  of  entertsuning  queen  Elizabeth  in  1573,  who, 
as  tradition  reports,  gave  to  this  mansion  the  title  of  Satis,  as  a  compU* 
ment  to  the  generosity  of  her  host ;  it  still  bears  that  name.  The  large 
house  on  the  eminence,  is  held  by  lease  from  the  governors  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital  in  London. 

Grammar 
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Grammar  School,  founded  by  Henry  Yin.  for  the  edtt« 
cation  of  twenty  boys,  called  King's  Scholars.  It  is  en« 
dowed  with  four  exhibitions,  to  be  paid  by  the  church  to 
four  scholars;  two  to  be  of  Oxford,  and  two  of  Cam- 
bridge, wbibh  exhibitions  of  Si.  per  year  each,  they  enjoy 
till  they  have  taken  the  degrees  of  A.M.  if  they  continue 
members  of  the  universities,  and  have  no  fellowship.  An 
upper  and  under  master  are  appointed  for  the  instruction 
of  youth  in  this  school.  Six  houses  in  the  row  opposite  are 
inhabited  by  the  minor  canons  of  the  cathedral;  the  se. 
Tenth  at  the  east  end  belongs  to  the  organist.  At  a  small 
distance  to  the  left  is  the  site  of  the  antient  palace  belong* 
ing  to  the  bishop.  Bishop  Fisher  appears  to  be  the  last 
who  resided  here.  The  present  buildings  were  erected 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century^  and  are  leased 
out  by  the  bishop  to  tenants,  as  is  his  house  in  St.  Mar- 
garet's. In  the  west  quarter  of  the  palace  precincts  were 
the  bishop's  court,  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes,  and  a  prison. 
No  debtors  have  been  confined  in  it  for  years,  the  practice 
of  the  court  not  being  sufficient  to  defray  the  expences 
of  supporting  the  jurisdiction.  In  what  used  to  be  the 
gaoler's  garden,  the  late  bishop  Pearce,  in  the  year  1760, 
erected  a  register's  office.  Not  many  yards  from  Minor- 
canon  Row,  on  the  right,  is  a  small  embattled  tower, 
through  which  was  the  entrance  into  the  cloister  of  the 
priory.  The  arch  of  the  gateway  is  visible,  but,  the 
ground  being  much  raised,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  its  height. 
Contiguous  to  the  cloister  were  the  dormitory  and  refec- 
tory, but  they  were  taken  down  soon  after  the  dissolution 
of  this  religious  house.  A  part  of  the  east  wall  of  the 
cloister  is  standing;  thnre  are  in  it  round  pilasters  and 
arcbes,  some  of  which  are  intersected.  There  are  also 
doorways  with  semicircular  arches  that  have  been  neatly 
carved ;  this  was  called  the  dormitory  cloister.  Emulph, 
bishop  of  Rochester  from  1115  to  1124,  built  this  dor- 
mitory, and  probably  this  cloister.  It  is  certain  that  he 
eracted  the  chapter-house,  which  is  at  the  north  end  of  the 
doistier ;  of  the  front  of  the  chapter  house  there  are  con-^ 
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siderable  remains,  particularly  threa  windows,  and  three 
arches  under  them.  These  arches  were  embellished  in  a 
very  elegant  stile  of  sculpture,  but  the  greatest  profusion 
of  ornaments  appears  to  have  been  on  the  compartments 
which  formed  the  fascia  of  the  centre  arch,  or  doorway. 
The  almonry  of  the  convent  wa»  at  the.  south-west  extre. 
mity  of  the  church.  It  is  now  the  house  of  the  fifth  pre- 
bendary, and  this  stall  is  annexed,  by  act  of  parliament,  to 
the  provostship  of  Oriel  College  in  Oxford.  There  was 
within  memory  a  gate  adjoining  to  the  gable  end  of  thi» 
house,  which  inclosed  this  part  of^  the  precinct,  now  called 
College  Green. 

THE  CATHERDAL. 

Augustine,  Sbrchbishop  of  Canterbury,  established  ao 
episeopal  see  at  Rochester  about  the  year  604,  and  king 
Ethelbert  built  a  church  for  Justus,  the  first  bishop.  An 
entirely  new  fabric  wa»  erected  by  Gundulphus,  who  was 
promoted  to  this  diocese  in  KHl,  and  continued  in  it  till 
his  death,  which  happened  in  Marebll07.  He  is  said  to 
have  finished  his  plan  before  his  decease,  and  several  parts 
of  the  present  fabric  were  doubtless  of  his  construction ; 
the  beautiful  west  door  has  been  attributed  to  him,  and  the 
stile  of  its  sculpture  shews  it  couM  not  be  the  work  of  a 
much  later  period.  It  has  a  seniciicular  arch,,  agreeably 
lo  the  early  Norman  architecture,  with  several  members 
unfortunately  mutilated,  containing  a  great  variety  of  or- 
naments. Beneath  the  croWn  is  the  figure  of  Our  Saviouc 
sitting  on  a  throne,  with  a  book  open*  in  his  left  hand  resting 
upon  his  knee,  the  right  hand  being  raised  in  the  attitude 
of  blessing ;  but  the  hand  is  broken  off,  as  is  likewise  the 
bead,  though  the  nimbus  or  glory  is  discernible.  The 
throne  is  supported  on  the  right  by  St.  Mark,  and  on 
the  left  by  St.  John  the  Evangelist ;  they  have  their  usual 
symbols,  the  lion  and  the  eagle ;  and  above  their  heads  are 
doves.  On  the  north  side  of  the  door  is  the  statue  of  king 
Henry  I.  and  on  the  south  that  of  Matilda  his  queen. 
Henry  was  present  at  a  dedication  of  this  cathedral*  by 
archbishop  Corboyl,   on  May  11,   1130,   and  was  after. 
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^irards  a  benefactor  to  the   neighbouring  priory;    bishop 
Gundulph  had  been  confessor  to  the  queen.     In  a  niche  of 
the  west  front  of  the  north-west  tower  of  the  nave,  is  a 
very  antient  episcopal  figure  standing  upon  a  shrine,  de- 
signed, as  it  is  thought,  for  Gundulph.     The  old  tower  was 
taken  down  in   \'163 ;  the  statue  was  an  ornament  of  that 
<ower,  but  placed  in  the  north  side  of  it,  facing  the  gate  of 
entrance,  from  the  city  into  the  pn-ecincts.     The  ground 
at  the  west  end  is  so  much  raised,  that  there  is  a  descent  by 
several  steps  into  the  body   of  the  cathedral,  which  con- 
sists of  a  nave  and  two  side  aisles.     The  dimensions  of  this 
church  are:  from  the  west  door  to  the  steps  leading  up  to 
the  choir  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet;  from  thence  to  the 
east 'wall  of  the  chancel  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet; 
total  three  handred  and  six  feet.     The  transept  between  the 
nave  and  the  chohr  is  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  one 
iiundred  and   twenty-two   feet.      The  east  transept  is  in 
length,  from  north  to  south,  ninety  feet. 

In  the  original  plan  of  Gundulph's  church,  it  is  not  un- 
likely there  migiit  be  a  tower  over  the  steps  leading  up  to 
the  choir.     When  the  alteration  was  made  in  the  columns 
and  arches  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  and  the  cross  aisles 
were  erected,  this  tower  must  have  been  rebuilt ;  but  bishop 
Hay  mo  de  Hethe,  rn  1343,  raised  the  tower  higher  with 
atones  and  timber,  which  he  covered  with  lead,  and  placed 
in  it  four  bells,  named  Dunstan,   Paulinus,  Ithamar,  and 
Lanfranc.     In  1749  Mr.  Sloane,  an  architect  of  Gravesend, 
built  the  present  steeple.     There  are  in  the  tower  six  hells, 
and  the  height  of  it  is  one  hundred  and  thirty -six  feet. 

The  choir  was  made  with  the  offerings  at  the  tomb  of 
William,  a  charitable  Scotch  baker,  ^who  was  by  the  de- 
vice of  some  crafty  monk  converted  into  a  martyr  and  a 
Mint ;  becaaae,  whilst  travelling  towards  the  Holy  Land,  he 
was  unfortunately  murdered  and  robbed  near  Rochester  by 
bis  servant:  but  the  work  was  manifestly  completed  upon 
an  oeconomical  plan,  the  architect  having  been  very  sparing 
m  his  ornaments.  Very  considerable  alterations  and  im- 
provements were  made  in  the  choir  in  the  years  1742  and 
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1743,  uoder  the  di^pectioo  of  Mr.  Sloane;  new  stalli  and 
pews  were  erected,  the  paj-tition  walls  wainscotted,  and  the 
pavement  laid  with  Bremen  and  Portland  stone  beautifully 
disposed.     The  choir  was  also  new  furnished,  and  the  epifr* 
^pal  throne  erected  at  the  expenoe  of  Dr.  Joseph  Wil- 
cocks,  bishop  of  the  diocese.     The  pillars,  which  are  of 
Petworth  marble,    were  then  injudiciously  white-washed, 
but  they  have  been  since  polished  and  restored  to  their  ori- 
ginal beauty ;   the  altar-piece,  which  is  made  of  Norway 
oak,  is  plain  and  neat.      Dr«  Herring,  archbishop  of  Caa- 
tierbary,  who  was  many  years  dean  of  the  cathedral,  gave 
fifty  pounds  towards  ornamenting  this  part  of  the  churchy 
There  ^'m  then  only  a  pannel  of  wainscot  in  the  middle,  in 
the  place  of  which  was  fixed  a  large  piece  of  rich  velvet  in 
a  frame  elegantly  carved  and  gilt.    Tbb  was  removed  a 
feff  yesLVA  SLgo,  and  it  is  now  decerated  with  a  picture  of 
7^^^^!^^.  'Angels  appearing  to  the  Shepherds ,  by  West.    Ad- 
orning to  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  there  are  three 
elegant  stone  seats.    In  the  front  of  these  seats  are  three 
shields, .  bearing  the  arms  of  the  see  of  Rochester ;    the 
centre  beans  the  arms  of  the  priory  of  Christchurch,  Can- 
terbury ;  and  the  third  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  the 
prior  and  convent  of  St.  Andrew,  the  tutelar  saint  of  tbia 
^thedraL     Formerly  there  were  episcopal  portraits  in  each 
of  the  niches ;  one  of  them  was  a  picture  of  bishop  Joha 
de  Shepey,  who  died  in  1S60.    He  was  buried  at  the  foot 
of  these  staHs,  and  his  remains  were  covered  with  a  flat 
stone,  removed  when  the  choir  was  new  paved.    Perhaps 
these  stalls  may  have  answered  the  purpose  of  a  cenotaph 
for  this  bishop.    From  the  sxile  of  their  architecture  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  an  earlier  period. 

Within  the  communion  rails  are  four  tombs:  the  vpper* 
mast  against  ithe  north  maM  im&  been  asBigned  to  bishop^ 
Lawrence  de  St.  Martin,  who  died  June  3,  1274;  the 
lower  to  bishop  Gilbert  de  Glanville,  who  died  June  24, 
1214'  The  tomb  nearest  the  stalls  is  appropriated  to  bifthop 
Thomas  de  inglethorp,  who  died  May  12,  1281;  though 
lit  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  he  might  not  be  deposited  in 
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the  more  eastern  tomb.  This  cbest  has  indei^  beeo  sbf  wo 
for  the  receptacle  of  Guadulpb's  remains,  but  without  aoy 
authority.  It  is  certain  that  iiQ  was  not  burled  near  the  bigb 
altar,  but  near  the  altar  of  the  crucifix,  which  was  placed 
in  the  centre  between  the  two  eastern  pillar^  of  the  ngre ; 
and  no  translation  of  his  body  is  upon  record.  At  the  fao( 
of  the  steps  of  ascent  to  the  communion  table,  and  not  far 
from  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  rails,  tliere  are  large  braya** 
leas  slabs,  each  of  which  had  the  figure  of  a  bishop  iwder  a 
rich  canopy ;  there  is  a  similar  grave««toine  near  the  gr«aJ^ 
west  door,  and  two  more  in  the  south  transept  of  t\w  «a^<l# 
but  traditijon  has  not  perpetuated  the  naip»es  of  any  ^  tbe 
prelates  whose  remains  they  cover.  Behind  the  amitb  watt 
of  the  choir,  there  is  a  chapel  called  after  Si.  EdmwHi# 
though  the  altar  erected  in  honour  of  him  was  fix<od  in  tba 
undercroft.  The  builder  of  thji3  daapdy  and  tJie  AHoe  af 
its  construction,  are  uokniown.  Thr4>ugb  it  was  tbe  coai-i 
moD  passage  for  the  monks  firoiQ  tiie  north  cloister  iato  tbo 
church,  and  the  arch  of  the  door  of  commuoicatioR  is  alttt 
discernible,  both  in  tbe  ehapel  and  in  the  garden  of  tba 
fourth  prebead.  Tbe  moulding  of  a  pointed  arch  io  tba 
west  wall  shews  there  was  formerly  another  door  ioj^  Um. 
ohapel.  In  the  partition  wall  of  the  choir  there  is  a  stoea 
chest,  which  has  upon  it  a  %iire,  of  Purbeck  marUe,  poa*. 
tifically  habited,  lying  under  a  canopy,  about  tbifttaen  ftet 
high,  curiously  omamented,  and  terownatifig  in  a  pyraoad* 
The  head  is  entireJy  gone^  in  its  place  a  flat  staoe*  4l 
part  of  a  crosier  is  in  the  left  hand,  only  the  fone-finger  «f 
tbe  night  is  j^osaiaing^  which  iscsctieiided  to  tbe  left,  aod 
what  it  holds  has  the  appearance  o£  a  book.  The  insci^. 
ficription  is  so  much  defaced,  that  it  is  not  possible  ^  Akm» 
to  whose  memory  jthis  moBument  was  creeled :  but  tbare  Ja 
sufficiant  ground  ibr  concluding  it  Jk>  be  the  tomb  of  bishap 
Bcftdley ,  who  died  April  23^  I MS^  The  antient  argim 
having  been  a  mry  indiffiarent  ioatrument  erected  in  ItlSSAi 
in  place  .af  whiob  a  ittary  fine  toned  organ,  by  Gtt^fMy  wsas 
put  up  in  179 J.  It  is  supposed  that  origmally  i^ere  was  a 
south  lusle  o£  the  »vm  vidJi»  «ilb  &mi^  m  Dbi  AOttb  aicb 
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of  the  choir,  and  that  the  wall  of  it  might  be  continued  to 
the  cast  transept.  Traces  of  such  a  wall  appear  by  the 
steps  into  the  undercroft,  and  in  what  is  now  the  minor  ca- 
nons vestry. 

In  this  transept  against  the  south  wall  there  is  a  stone 
ebest  raised  about  a  foot  above  the  pavement ;  another  of 
the  same  size  was  removed  1701.  They  had  antique  crosses 
upon  them,  and  appeared  to  have  been  forced  open.  It  is 
said  that  some  persons,  who,  about  the  year  1645',  de* 
£iced  and  pillaged  the  tombs  in  this  church,  found  in  one 
ef  these  coffins  a  crucifix  and  a  ring ;  they  were  probably 
the  tombs  of  some  of  the  priors.  In  this  transept  a  door* 
case  richly  ornamented  is  deserving  attention.  It  is  the 
entraiice  into  the  present  chapter- house,  which  is  also  used 
for  a  library ;  but  it  was  the  grand  door  of  communication 
between  the  church  and  the  chapter-house  of  Ernulph  in 
all  solemn  processions.  The  moulding  of  the  arch  of  en- 
trance into  the  north  cloister  is  still  to  be  seen.  The  con- 
structor is  unknown,  as  is  also  Ae  date,  but  it  is  judged 
by  an  eminent  artist  to  have  been  executed  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourteenth  century.  Age  and  wilfulness  have 
much  defaeed  this  elegant  piece  of  sculpture,  and  its  beau- 
ties are  also  disguised  by  the  white-wash  with  which  it  has 
been  injudiciously  covered.  It  is  presumed  that  some  of  the 
portraits  exhibited  may  be  pointed  out  with  a  high  degree 
of  probability.  The  royal  figures  on  each  side,  supported 
by  bustos,  like  those  on  the  sides  of  the  great  west  door^ 
may  be  reasonably  thought  to  denote  Henry  I.  and  his  queen 
Matilda;  the  scroll  in  the  king's  right  hand  having  a  re- 
ference to  his  new  grants,  and  to  his  acts  of  confirmation 
of  former  rights  and  privileges;  and  the  church  in  his  left,  to 
his  being  present  at  the  dedication  of  the  cathedral.  The 
queen  is  holding  a  book  or  scroll  in  her  hand,  but  to  what 
they  particularly  relate  there  is  no  clue.  Gundulph  having 
been  the  architect  of  the  church,  and  founder  of  the  priory, 
it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  episcopal  figure  above 
the  king  was  designed  for  him,  though  the  symbols  are  so 
much  m^itilated,  that  an  interpretation  of  them  is  scarcely 
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]pos8ible.  Bishop  Ernulpb,  who  was  a  man  of  learnmg,  witl 
not  be  judged  to  be  unaptly  characterized  by  the  book 
placed  before  the  opposite  figure.  In  the  niche  above  the 
king  and  Gundulph,  if  the  building  is  supposed  to  be  a 
shrine,  the  figure  might  be  intended  for  Lawrence  de  St. 
Martin,  by  whose  interest  with  the  pope  William,  the  Pil« 
grim  was  enrolled  in  the  catalogue  of  saints.  What  he 
holds  in  his  hand,  and  which  partly  covers  the  shrine,  may 
be  meant  for  a  bull,  or  a  label,  in  allusion  to  the  papal 
bull  of  canonization.  There  is  the  resemblance  of  a  tower 
in  the  opposite  niche ;  and,  if  designed  for  one,  it  was  no 
unsuitable  symbol  to  annex  to  a  portrait  of  bishop  Hamo 
de  Hethe,  who  raised  the  steeple  in  the  centre  of  the 
church,  and  furnished  it  with  bells.  Still  higher  are  four 
angels,  two  on  each  side,  with  labels  in  their  hands,  en- 
wrapped in  clouds.  They  appear  singing  praises  to  the 
small  statue  in  the  centre,  surrounded  with  clouds,  de- 
signed probably  for  the  resurrection  of  Our  Saviour. 

The  north-east  transept  was  formerly  separated  from  the 
choir  by  a  screen  of  wood,  with  Gothic  arches.  Before  the  Re- 
formation, devotees  without  number  used  to  visit  tlie  chapel^ 
because  St.  William,  from  whom  it  acquired  its  appel]a« 
tion,  W9S  enshrined  in  it.  The  tomb,  which  consists  of  a 
large  stone  coffin  of  Petworth  marble,  adjoins  to  the  north 
wall,  near  a  door  that  leads  up  to  an  apartment,  over  the 
east  end,  called  the  Treasury.  This  shrine  containing 
within,  it  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  monks,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  it  was  by  them  richly  ornamented.  But,  what- 
ever decorations  it  may  have  had,  it  now  makes  a  mean  ap- 
pearancCa  A  palmer's  staff  upon  the  lid  still  serves  to  de- 
note the  class  of  the  person  here  deposited ;  it  was  cased 
with  metal,  that  is  become  rusty,  and  is  continually  peeling 
off.  Hubert  de  Burg,  justiciary  of  England  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  gave  the  middle  window  at  the  shrine  of 
St.  William.  The  window  here  described,  it  is  appre- 
hended, is  not  either  of  the  central  windows  now  extant,  but 
a  window  that  was  under  them.  The  stone  frame  of  it  may 
be  seen  ^i  the  wall  without  the  church;  and  to  tbye  west  of 
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the  wifidow  18  ft  iifcbe  in  whicK"  might  be  pkced  the  stittitf 
of  this  huaginarj  saint.    The  oiotiudfient  to  the  west  of  this 
Arine  h  to  the  memory  of  Walter  de  Merton,  foiinder  of  the 
tfollege  in  Oxford  which  bears  bis  nanhe.     He  died  Oo 
tober  mi    1277,   being  drowned    by    oawatily    passing  a 
river,  the  depth  of  which  was  tinknown  to  him ;  and  be  is 
the  earliest  prelate  of  the  see  of  Rochester  whose  piftce  of 
burial  in  the  cathedral  can  be  ascertained  by  his  tomb.   The 
original  monument  was  made  at  Limoges,  in  Fiance,  where 
die  art  of  enamelling  most  floarished,  and  that  was  an* 
tiently  a  common  ornament  of  sumptuous  tombs.    Forty-^ 
one  pounds  five  shillings  and  sixpence  was  the  expence  of 
constructing  it  and  of  the  carriage  from  Limoges  to  Ro- 
chester.   This  tomb  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  at  the 
Reformation,  and  a  new  and  elegant  monument  erected  in 
1598  at  theexpence  of  the  warden  and  fellows  of  Merton 
College.     In  1662  it  was  repaii'ed,  and  in  1772  cleaned  and 
beautified,  by  the  same  learned  body.     From  this  prelate 
the  chapel  has  acquired  the  appellation  of  Merton  Chapel. 
The  monument  opposite  is  in  memory  of  bishop  Lowe,  who 
died  September  30,  1467.    It  is  still  in  good  preservation, 
and  the  oldest  monument  in  the  church  with  a  legible  in- 
scription.    This  may  probably  be  owing  to  the  letters  hot 
having  been  engraven  on  a  brass  plate,  but  cut  in  high 
relief  upon  the  stone,  which  is  of  Sussex  marble.    At  the 
west  end,  within  a  shield  held  up  by  an  angel,  are  the 
family  arms  of  the  bishop,  impaled  with  the  arAis  of  the 
see  of  Rochester,  which  are,  however,  placed  on  the  si- 
nister  side.    The  prelate's  arms  on  a  bend,  three  wolves 
heads  erased,  are  thought  to  be  an  allusion  to  his  name; 
lowoe  being,  in  French,  a  she- wolf.    At  the  east  end  of  this 
chapel,  on  the  north  side,  is  a  beautiful  tomb,  of  white 
and  black  marble  and  alabaster,    in  memory   of  bishop 
Warner,  who  died  in  1666,  in  the  eighty.sixth  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  the  last  prelate  of  the  see  interred  in  this  ca- 
thedral.   Between  Lowe  and  Warner,  Hilsey  was  the  only 
bishop  interred;  here.     The  time  of  bis  death  is  not  quite 
certain,  but  supposed  to  be  about  the  end  of  the  year  153^. 

It 
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It  was  bisbqp  Warner's  desire  that  his  remains  should  be 
covered  with  a  gr^ive-stone,  having  on  it  no  other  inscrip- 
tion than  **  Hie  jacet  cadaver  Johannis  Warner j  totos 
anjios  xxxix.  Episcopi  Koffensisy  in  spem  resurrectionis.^* 
In  this  inftance,  however,  and  in  this  only,  his  executors- 
did  not  comply  with  his  request;  for,  from  the  most  re- 
spectful motives,  they  erected  this  monument  with  an  epi- 
taph too  long  to  be  here  inserted.  But  t)ic  most  honour- 
able memorial  entailed  on  the  name  of  this  prelate  is  his  mu- 
nificent endowment  of  Bromley  college  for  the  support  of 
twenty  widows  of  clergymen. 

Behind'  the  west  wall  of  this  chapel,  there  were  apart- 
ments that  have  long  been  ruinous;  nearly  opposite  to  the 
door  of  communication  chimneys  are  to  be  seen,  and  on 
the  side  of  one  of  them  is  part  of  an  oven.     To  the  west  of 
these  apartments  are  considerable  remains  of  a  tower,  stiled, 
in  a  lease  dated  April  7,  1545,   the  three-bell  steeple;  and 
throus:h  it  was  a  passage  leading  up  to  the  great  tower, 
which  is  stiled,  in  the  same  lease,  the  six-bell  steeple.     It 
retains  to  this  day  appellation  of  Gundulph's  Tower,  from 
a  traditional  notion  of  its  having  been  built  by  him.     Be- 
tween this  tower  and  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir  wxre  tlie 
wax- chandler's  chambers;    marks   of  the    floors  are    dis- 
cernible.    The  person  to  whom  these  apartments  were  de- 
mised by  the  lease  just  cited,  was  to  pay  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  the  rent  of  a  taper  of  one  pound  of  wax  to  be  of- 
fered on  Good  Friday  to  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord.     From 
this  cba]Kil  is  a  descent  into  the  north  aisle,  by  several 
steps,  which  being  much  worn  shew  their  antiquity,  and 
are  a  proof  of  the  great  resort  there  formerly  was  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  William.     Against  the  wall  of  the  choir  is  an 
altar-tomb,  placed  under  a  light  canopy  arch ;  and  within 
the  arch,  above  the  tomb,  is  a  mutilated  angel  whicli  holds 
a  scroll.     It  has  been  assigned  to  bishop  Haymo  de  Hethe, 
who  died  in  1352,  and  the  stile  of  its  architecture  is  of  that 
age.     It  is  the  mOre  likely  that  this  prelate  might  himself 
fix  upon  this  spot  for  the  place  of  his  sepulture;  because^ 
from  its  being  in  the  way  to  St.  William's  chapel^  in  whicli 
Vol.  V.    No.  110.  Dd  he 
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he  founded  a  chantry,  pilgrims  as  they  passed  might  ber 
reminded  to  offer  a  piter-uoster  and  an  ave-maria  for 
his  soul. 

Other  Monuments,  in  the  body  of  the  cathedral, 
]n  t)ie  sooth  part  of  the  western  transept,  Richard 
Watts,  Esq.  recorder  and  representative  of  Rochester  in 
the  second  parliament  of  queen  EHzabeth.  He  died  in 
September,  1579.  This  moncMDent  was  erected  by  the 
mayor  ainl  citizens,  in  1736,  and  is  remarkable  for  exhi-» 
bitinor  a  real  bust  of  the  deceased,  executed  during  his 
life-time ;  and  exhibits  a  bald  bead,  short  hair,  and  flow- 
ing beard. 

In  tbe  south  are  two  elegant  monuments  in  memory  of 
the  late  lord  and  lady  Hennikxr.  Inscription  io  memory 
of  William  Streaton,  Esq.  nine  tines  mayor  of  Ro- 
chester; died  in  1609.  Dr.  Augustus  C^sar;  died  ii> 
1683.  Sir  Richard  Head,  ban.  died  in  1689.  Rev. 
John  Denne,  D.D.  arcbdeacon  and  prel>endary  of  Ro^ 
Chester,  (compiler  of  the  Regutrum  Reffense)\  died  in 
1767;  and  his  son,  the  late  rev.  Samuel  D^kne. 

When  the  north  transept  of  the  nave  was  building,  it  was 
termed  the  new  work  towards  St.  William's  gate.  This  gate 
was  placed  opposite  the  north  door ;  through  it  was  an 
entrance  into  the  High  Street,  where  there  was  a  cross 
erected  in  honour  of  the  saint*  Tlie  gate  near  tbe  north 
door  of  the  church ,  over  which  is  a  roo»  belonging  to  the 
bouse  of  the  third  prebendary,  was  formerly  called  the 
Sacristry  Gate.  It  was  so  denominated  from  its  leading  to 
the  apartments  and  garden  of  the  sacrist,  and  it  might  al^^o 
lead  to  the  prior's  lodgings,  as  it  does  at  present  to  the 
deanery. 

The  bishopric  of  Rochester  is  esteemed  the  poorest  and 
least  in  circumference  of  all  the  dioceses  in  England;  so 
that  usually  some  other  benefice  is  held  in  commendavi,  to 
support  the  incumbent  in  his  dignity  as  a  spiritual  peer  of 
the  reahn ;  this  benefice  has  mostly  been  the  deanery  of 
'  Westminster. 
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Nicholas  RidleVi  afterwards  bishop  of  London,  and 
martyr.  John  Poynet,  translate4  to  Winchester,  died  a 
Protestant  exile,  at  Strasburgh.  William  Barlow,  trans* 
iatcsd  to  Lincoln.  Richard  Neile,  afterwards  archbishop 
of  York.  John  Buckeridge,  translated  to  Kly.  Walter 
CuRLE,  translated  to  Winchester.  John  Warner.  John 
Dolben,  translated  to  York.  Francis  Turner,  trans, 
lated  to  Ely.  Thomas  Sprat.  Francis  Atterbury. 
Samuel  Bradford.  Joseph  Wilcocks.  Zachary 
PbARCE.  John  Thomas.  Samuel  Horsley,  afterwards 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Dr.  Dam  pier,  since  translated  to 
Carlide.     Dr.  Goodenough,  the  present  bishop. 

At  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  when  the  priory  of 
Rochester  was  surrendered  to  Henry  Vlil.  in  1510,  its  an- 
nual revenues  were  valued  at  486/.  1  Is.  Bd.  The  last  prior 
was  Walter  Phillips,  surnamed  de  Boxlcy ;  who,  for  his 
ready  compliance  in  surrendering  the  possessions  of  his 
priocy,  was  appointed  dean  of  this  cathedral,  under  the 
oew  foundation  charter,  granted  by  the  king,  in  June,  1542. 
By  this  charter  the  church,  and  part  of  the  estates  of  the 
dissolved  priory  of  St.  Andrew,  with  other  possessions,  were 
vested  for  ever  in  a  dean,  si}t  prebendaries, 'six  minor  ca- 
iiODSy  a  deacon,  and  sub-deacon,  six  lay-clerks,  a  master 
of  the  choristers,  eight  choristers,  one  grammar  master, 
twenty  scholars,  two  sub-sacrists,  and  six  poor  bedesmen, 
with  inferior  officers. 

In  the  cemetery ,  called  antiently  Le  Grenechurch  Haw, 
CD  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral,  is  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Nicholas.  For  several  centuries  after  the  Conquest 
the  inhabitants  of  this  district  used  to  offer  their  devotions 
at  a  parochial  altar  within  the  cathedral.  But  on  account  of 
the  supposed  disturbance  the  assembly  of  parishioners  gave 
to  the  monks,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  latter  removed  the  altar,  on  the  alledged  pretext 
that  it  might  interrupt  the  access  of  the  pilgrims  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  William.  The  prior  and  the  chapter  after- 
wards promised  to  accommodate  the  parishioners  with  a 
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piece  of  ground,  whereon  they  might  build  a  separate  place 
of  worship ;    but,   notwithstanding  the  inconvenience  and 
trouble  that  must  so  frequently  have  ariseti  from  the  peo- 
ple's resorting  to  their  parochial  altar,  so  solicitous  were 
the  monks  to  retain  the  parishioners  in  a  state  of  depend- 
ance  on  the  mother  church,  that  a  hundred  years  passed  be- 
fore they  could  be  induced  to  fulfil  their  engagement.     The 
spirited  conduct,  however,  of  bishop  Young,  and  the  in- 
terposition  of  archbishop  Chicheley,  to  whose  arbitration 
all  parties  agreed  to  submit,  at  length  prevailed  over  the 
pride  and  obstinacy  of  the  members  of  the  priory ;  and  the 
parishioners  were,  by  a  composition,  dated  March  7,  1421, 
suffered  to  finish  their  church,  the  walls  of  which  had  been 
already   raised.       The  church    was    consecrated  by  John 
bishop  of  Dromore,  in  Ireland,  on  Sunday  December  18, 
1423,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester.     By  the   first  article  of  the   agreement,  the  pa- 
rishioners were  on  no  account,  without  leave  of  the  con- 
vent, to  enlarge  the  original  fabric,  except  by  the  addition 
of  a  belfry  at  the  north-west  end,  and  the  hours  were  spe- 
cified  when  they  were  permitted  to  ring  the  bells.     This 
belfry  was  not  built  before  1452,  because  Alicia  Hunt  be- 
queathed by  her  will,  dated  in  that  year,  four  marks  to  be 
paid  by  her  executors  "  m  inchoatione  fabric/e  campanilis 
eccles.  St.  Ntc.  Roffen?^     A  difiei-ence  arose  between  the 
convent  and  the  parishioners  soon  after  the  finishing  of  the 
church,    in   consequence  of   their  attempting   to  erect   a 
porch  at  the  west  end.    And  the  monks  were  to  be  com- 
mended for  putting  a  stop  to  the  work,  since  it  was  not 
only  a  direct  violation  of  the  original   composition,    but 
must  have  obstructed  the  passage  leading  from   the  ce- 
metery  gate  to  the  cathedral,  and  to  the  entrance  into  the 
priory.     This  church  becoming  incapable  of  a  thorough 
repair,  was  taken  down  in    1620,  and   the  present  fabric 
ertxted  and  dedicated  September  20,  1624.     The  building 
extends  in  lenj^th  from  east  to  west  one  hundred  feet,  and 
from  north  to  south  sixty  feet.     It   is  a  very  substantial 
structure ;  the  stone  wails  being  of  considerable  thickness, 
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and  supported  on  all  sides  by  buttresses.  It  consists  of  a 
nave  and  two  side  aisles,  which  are  sep>arated  from  the  na?e 
by  two  ranges  of  lofty  columns,  from  which  spring  the 
arches  that  support  the  roof. 

Rochester  is  without  gates ;  but  the  sites  of  three  old  gates 
are  known.  In  the  description  of  the  outer  bailey  of  the 
castle,  the  south  gate  was  mentioned.  There  was  another, 
called  Cheldegate,  which  must  have  been  in  that  part  of  tlie 
wail  that  crossed  the  bottom  of  the  lane  opposite  the  col- 
lege gate,  for  Cheldegate  wai;  the  antient  appellation  of  that 
lane.  Eastgate  was  the  third  gate ;  it  stood  at  the  east  end 
of  the  High. Street,  and  was  the  only  gate  in  use  in  Leland^s 
time,  who  mentions  it  to  have  been  in  most  part  remaining 
and  marvellous  strong* 

This  city  sends  two  members  to  parliament,  who  are 
elected  by  the  freemen  at  large. 

Besides  a  charter  fair  on  St.  Dunstan's  Day,  is  now  held 
annually  on  the  30th  of  May,  another  fair  has  been  held 
by  prescription,  long  before  any  charter  was  granted,  oq 
St.  Andrew's  Daj,  but  begins  yearly  on  the  12th  of  De- 
ceml)er.  Each  of  these  fairs  continues  three  days,  but  of 
old  they  were  kept  on  the  eve,  on  the  day,  and  on  the  mor- 
row, of  the  respective  feasts.  A  market  is  kept  every 
Fritlay,  and  is  well  supplied  with  poultry  and  other  ar- 
ticles from  the  country  adjacent.  There  is  also  a  plentiful 
market  for  cattle  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  every  month. 

At  the  entrance  into  the  High  Street,  next  the  bridge,  at 
a  small  distance  from  the  Town- key  on  the  left,  are  the  re- 
mains  of  St.  Clement's  church.  Some  of  the  walls  are 
still  visible  at  the  entrance  of  the  lane,  which  formerly 
bore  the  name  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  church  was  dedi- 
cated. It  is  now  converted  into  three  dwelling-houses,  in 
one  of  which  are  some  pillars  and  an  arch  entire.  The 
parish  of  St.  Clement  was  united  to  that  of  St,  Nicholas,  by 
the  statute  of  2  and  3  of  Edward  VI.  cap.  17. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  street  is  the  Town  Hall» 
erected  in  1687.  It  is  a  handsome  brick  structure,  sup- 
ported by  coupled  columns  of  stone,  of  the  Doric  order ; 
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thti  area  under  it  was  paved  with  Purbeclc  stone,  at  tlie 
ex  pence  of  Sir  Stafford  Fairbome,  in  1706:  adjoining  to 
the  back  |mrt  of  the  area  is  the  gaol  of  this  city,  an  in- 
convenient ar)d  noisome  dungeon.  Tlie  entrance  into  the 
bail  is  by  a  spacious  staircase,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  cu- 
riously ornamented  ;  as  is  the  ceiling  of  the  hail,  with 
troplties  of  war,  fruits  and  flowers.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  hall  are  full-length  portraits  of  king  William  III.  and 
queen  Anne,  by  Kneller.  Against  the  upper  end  of  the 
front  wall  is  the  portrait  of  Sir  Cloudesiy  Shovel.  Sir  John 
Jennings  and  Sir  Thomas  Colby  are  ranged  on  the  same 
side.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  are  the  portraits  of 
those  two  eminent  benefactors  to  this  city.  Sir  Joseph  Wil- 
liamson and  Mr.  Watts.  Sir  John  Lake  is  the  first  portrait 
<within  the  back  wall ;  Sir  Thomas  Palmer  and  Sir  Stafford 
Fairborne  are  placed  in  the  some  line,  all  executed  by  the 
knost  eminent  masters.  All  public  business  respecting  the 
government  of  the  city  is  transacted  in  this  hall,  and  here 
also  the  judges  have  frequently  held  the  assizes  for  the 
county  of  Kent.  The  clock-house  was  built  at  the  expence 
of  Sir  Cloudesiy  Shovel,  in  1686,  who  also  gave  the  clock  ; 
and,  by  a  deed  of  gift,  confirmed  the  same  to  the  mayor 
and  citizens  for  ever.  The  original  dial  being  much  de- 
cayed, it  was  taken  down  in  1771,  and  the  mayor  and  ci- 
tizens caused  the  present  elegant  dial  to  be  erected ;  they 
also  added  the  minute  hand  to  the  clock,  and  a  large  bell : 
over  the  dial  are  the  arms  of  Sir  Cloudesiy  Shovel. 

At  the  bottom  of  Cheldegnte  I^ne,  opposite  the  College 
gate,  i^  a  large  and  commodious  brick  building  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  poor  of  St.  Nicholas  parish.  It  was  erected 
in  1724;  towards  the  building  of  it,  Sir  Thomas  Palmer 
and  Sir  John  Jennings  gave  500/.  Such  of  the  poor  as  are 
able  are  elnployed  in  spinning  worsted  and  yam. 

In  the  High  Street,  near  the  pump,  antiently  stood  the 
com  cross,  witere  was  held  the  corn  market,  long  disused. 
On  the  ief^,  is  the  Custom  House;  adjoining  to  which  is  thd 
house  appointed  for  the  reception  of  six  poor  travellers. 
The  design  of  this  charity  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
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inscription  placed  over  the  door:—*'  Richard  Watts,  Esq. 
by  his  will  dated  22d  of  August,  1579,  founded  this  cha-' 
rity  for  six  poor  trarellers;  who,  not  being  rogues  or  proc- 
tors, may  receive  gratis,  for  one  night,  lodging,  enter- 
tainment, and  four*pence  each.  In  testimony  of  his  muni« 
licence,  in  honour  of  his  memory,  and  inducement  to  his 
exanaple,  Nathaniel  Hood,  Esq.  the  present  mayor,  has^ 
caused  this  stone  gratefully  to  be  renewed  and  inscribed, 
A.D.  1771."* 

For  the  support  of  this  charity,  Mr.  Watts  left  an  etate, 
valued  at  that  time  at  no  more  than  36/.  per  year,  but  now  - 
producing  an  income  of  500/.  per  annum.     He  ordered,  by 
his  will,  that  what  surplus  remained,  after  defi-aying  the 
expences  of  this  house  for  travellers,  should  be  given  to  the 

*  That  this  liberal  patron  of  the  poor  should  except  rogues  from  a  par- 
ticipation of  his  charity,  is  not  matter  of  surprize ;  for  it  ill  becomes  the 
friend  of  integrity  to  countenance  or  encourage  the  man  of  known  dis- 
honesty and  injustice,  fiut  that  proctors  should  also  be  excluded,  in  so 
express  a  manner,  carries  with  it  an  inuendo,  that  he  had  no  better  opi- 
nion of  that  profession  than  he  had  of  those  whom  he  has  stigmatized  by 
the  appellation  of  rogues.  At  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  difficult  to  ac« 
count  for  the  exception  here  mentioned.  Popular  tradition  assigns  a 
cause,  which  carries  with  it  some  plausible  appearance  of  truth — ^lliat 
Mr.  AVatts  had  employed  a  proctor  to  make  his  will,  in  which  he  had 
given  and  bequeathed  to  himself  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  effects  of 
his  client ;  who,  recovering  beyond  all  expectation,  detected  the  fraud, 
and  ever  after  conceived  an  aversbn  to  that  order.  However  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  testator,  when  dictating  this  clause  in  his  will,  had  not 
in  htt  thoughts  the  practitioners  in  our  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  term  proc- 
tofs  not  being  exclusively  applicable  to  them.  And  in  Strype*s  Annals 
of  the  Reformation  there  is  a  passage  which  will  strongly  induce  us  to  be- 
fieve  that  Mr.Watts  meant  those  who  collected  money  under  begging 
briefs,  and  were  in  general  a  debauched  set  of  vagrants  and  receivers  of 
stolen  goocb:  "  If  some  like  coufte  (viz.  conmiitting  to  a  house  of  coi> 
rection)  might  be  taken  with  the  wandering  people,  they  would  easily  be 
biDught  to  their  places  of  abode.  Being  abroad,  they  all  in  general  arc 
receivers  of  all  stolen  things-that  are  portable :  as  namely,  the  tinker  in 
his  budget,  the  pedlar  in  his  hamper,  the  glassman  in  his  basket,  and  the 
kwd  pnxrtors,  which  carry  the  broad  seal  and  green  seal  in  their  bags, 
cover  infinite  numbers  of  felonies;  in  such  sort  that  the  tenth  felony 
Cometh  not  to  light  For  he  hath  his  receiver  at  hand  in  every  alehouse^ 
in  every  biish.    And  theie  last  rabble  are  very  nurseries  of  rdgues." 
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poor  of  Rochester ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  paid  to 
the  overseers  and  churchwardens  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas,  St.  Margaret,  and  Stroud,  in  such  proportions  as 
were  decreed  by  the  court  of  chancery. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  street  is  the  Free  School^  founded 

m 

by  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  secretary  of  state  in  the  reigu 
of  Charles  II.  and  a  representative  of  this  city  in  four  par- 
liaments during  the  reign  of  William  IJI.   . 

The  east  gate  stood  at  this  end  of  the  High  Street,  and 
might  be  a  structure  as  large  and  commodious  as  it  was 
strong;  for,  by  the  charter  of  Edward  IV.  a  licence  was 
given  to  the  mayor  and  citizens  to  build  upon  it,  for  the 
use  and  profit  of  the  city,  new  houses,  as  well  of  stones  as 
wood.     A  part  of  it  was  remaining  till  the  late  erection  of 
the  houses  opposite  the  free-school.     The  tide  seems  occa^ 
sionally   to   have  flowed  across    this   street,    there  being, 
about  the  3'ear  1529,  a  legacy  bequeathed  towards  the  re- 
pair of  a  bridge  of  wood  in  Eastgate.     At  the  bottom  of 
this  street  a  new  road  that  leads  to  Canterbury   opens  to 
▼iew.     On  this  road  the  traveller  will  be  entertained  with 
an  agreeable  view  of  the  Med  way,  the  ordnance  office,  the 
dock  yard,  the  guardships,  and  the  ships  in  ordinary,  ly- 
ing from  the  bridge  at  Rochester  to  Gillingham  Fort.     The 
country  adjacent  serves  also  to  enrich  a  prospect  that  the 
most  luxuriant    imagination    cannot    contemplate  without 
pleasure.     The  road  was  made  in  the  year  1769,  in  form- 
ing which,  the  workmen  were  obliged  to  cut  throngh  high 
hills,  and  fill  up  deep  valleys.     When  the  scheme  was  pro- 
posed  for  paving  Rochester  and  Stroud,  according  to  the 
present  mode,  the  inhabitants  of  Chatham  were  invit^  to 
accede  to  the  proposal,  and  join  in  a  petition  to  parliament 
for  paving  the  three  towns.     The  offer  was  rejected,  which 
occasioned  the  new  road  to  be  made  behind  Chatham  *. 

At 

*  Mr.  Bray  ley  has  informed  us,  that  *'  before  the  act  was  applied  for, 
the  inhabitants  of  Chatham  (as  well  as  those  of  Stroud,  who  accepted  the 
invitation)  were  repeatedly  ipvited  to  join  in  the  petition  to  parliament 
but  the  intrigues  of  an  attorney,  who  had  been  made  2l  principal  in  the 

business. 
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At  a  small  distance  from  the  entrance  on  the  new  road  is 
St.  Catharine's  Hospital,  founded  by  Simon  Poten,  master 
of  the  Crown  Inn,  in  1316,  for  the  support  of  leprous  or 
other  diseased  persons.  It  is  now  the  habitation  of  twelrc 
poor  widows,  who  have  separate  rooms  to  dwell  in,  arc 
found  in  coak,  candles,  and  receive  each  about  50s.  per 
Mnnufnm 

Since  the  year  1769  various  improvements  have  taken 
place  in  this  city,  particularly  the  large  suburb  denominated 
Trot  Town,  in  the  road  to  Maidstone. 

According  to  the  Population  act,  it  appears  that  in  the  year 
1800,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Rochester  was  six 
tbonsand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen;  the  number,  of 
bouses  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Through  this 
city  passes  the  road  to  France,  and  other  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, on  which  account,  in  times  of  peace,  Rochester  is 
filled  with  traveUers,  and  has  numerous  inus,  &c.  for  theur 
accommodation,  which  are  spacious  and  convenient.  The 
inhabitants  are  mostly  engaged  in  trade,  or  maritime  con* 
eems ;  and  on  the  Medway ,  near  the  bridge,  is  a  commo- 
dious wharf  or  quay. 

Betwixt  Rochester  and  Chatham  is  St.  Margaret^s  Bankf 
on  which  is  a  row  of  houses,  that  command  the  river,  and 
are  pleasantly  situated.  The  road  to  Chatham  runs  under 
it.  At  the  entrance  into  Chatham  is  the  king^s  victualling 
office,  a  place  of  great  neatness  and  conveniency.  From 
which  hb  majesty^s  ships  at  Chatham  and  Sheerness  are  sup** 
plied  with  provisions.  Not  far  from  hence,  on  the  right 
band,  is  a  small  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew, 
which  belonged  to  an  hospital,  that  was  instituted  for  tlie 

btwnesB,  occasioned  them  to  refuse  comf^ttnoe.  Through  this  drcttm« 
stance,  the  set  was  granted  to  Rochciter  and  SUoud  only ;  and  though 
the  people  of  Chatham,  discovering  the  foUy  of  their  conduct,  pb- 
♦rfacda  sepaxate  act,  for  paying.  Sec.  their  own  town,  withia  three  years 
afterwards,  the  miachief  was  then  done ;  for  the  new  road  made  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Rochester,  bdng  far  more  cx>mmodious  than  that  which 
iraflt  thnrngh  Chatham,  occasioned  all  the  transit  and  road  trade  to  be 
carried  to  the  lionner  dty."— JBrotittef  qf  £^lmtL 
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recq>tion  of  poor  and  leprous  persons*  The  estates  of  tfait 
community,  since  the  year  1627^  have  been  invested  in  thd 
deans  of  Rochester  as  governors  and  patrons  of  the  hos* 
pital,  and  the  brethren  of  the  same.  There  were  formerly 
only  three  brethren,  one  of  whom  was  always  a  clergyman, 
and  officiated  as  the  chaplain ;  but  at  present,  the  society 
consists  of  four,  two  of  which  are  in  orders.  The  chapel 
is  now  used  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Chatham  church,  which 
is  too  small  for  tlie  parishioners,  who  are  very  numerous. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  is  an  hospital,  founded 
by  fir  John  Hawkins,  for  poor  decayed  mariners  and  ship- 
wrights. The  building  appropriated  for  their  reception 
was  finished  in  1592,  and  queen  Eiiaabeth,  at  the  founder^s 
request,  granted  a  charter  of  incorporation  to  this  charity, 
by  the  name  of  '^  The  Governors  of  the  Hospital  of  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  knt.  at  Chatham.*'  Ten  pensioners  are 
maintained  here  at  an  allowance  of  3s.  Sd.  per  week,  and  a 
chaJdron  of  coals  yearly.  No  person  is  eligible,  who  baa 
not  been  maimed  or  disabled  in  the  service  of  the  navy,  or 
otherwise  brought  to  poverty.  Over  the  gate,  on  the  out-i 
side,  is  this  inscription : 

<^  The  poor  you  shall  always  hare  with  you :  to  whom  ye 
say  do  good  yf  yc  wyl." 

CHATHAM, 
a  large,  populous,  but  ill-built  town,  adjoins  the  east  side 
of  Roehester,  extending  along  the  banks  of  the  Medway, 
and  up  the  hill.  In  the  Textus  Roffensh^  and  in  the 
Domesiday  Book,  it  is  called  Ctettham  and  Ceieham,  and 
is  described  as  having  a  church,  and  six  fisheries  value 
twelve-pence.  It  had  belonged  to  earl  Godwyn,  and  af- 
terwards to  his  son  Harold  U.  William  I.  granted  it  ta 
bishop  Odo ;  but  on  his  disgrace,  the  king  bestowed  it,  with 
the  manor  of  Leeds,  in  this  county,  to  Hamon  de  Creve- 
coeur,  or  de  crepito  cordtj  a  Norman  knight,  the  founder 
of  the  potent  and  illustrious  fiunily  of  the  same  name,  who 
frequently  styled  themselves  Domini  de  Cethanij  and  made 
this  the  head  of  their  barony,  and  principal  residence,  till 
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ihe  erection  of  Leeds  Castle  by  Robert  de  Crerecoeur. 
Chatham  reverted  to  the  crown  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
«flectton  of  one  of  this  family,  and  after  having  many 
lords,  was  ultimately  passed  into  various  families  by 
purchase* 

The  Dock  Yard  and  Arsenal,  occupies  an  extensive 
area  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  measoring  nearly  a 
mile  in  length,  and  is  defended  on  the  land  side  by  strong 
fortifications.     This  dock  appears  to  have  been  formed  in 
the  time  of  EJreabeth ;  and  Camden  describes  it  as  ^'  stored 
for  the  finest  fleet  the  stin  ever  beheld,  and  ready  at  a  mi- 
nute's warning ;  built  lately  by  our  most  gracious  sovereign 
Elizabeth,  at  great  expense,  for  the  security  of  her  sub- 
jects, and  the  terror  of  her  enemies,  with  a  fort  on  tlie 
"^hore  for  its  defence  "     The  original  dock,  now  the  ord- 
nance  wharf,  was  so  appropriated  by  James  I.  who  finding  it 
too  small  and  inconvenient  for  the  increasing  business  of  the 
oavy,  caused  the  present  dock  to  be  made.     This  also  was 
enlarged,  and   improved  by  Charles  L ;   many  alterations 
iiave  since  been  made,  and  additional  buildings  erected* 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall;  the  entrance  is  by  a  spa* 
cious  gateway,  flanked  by  embattled   towers.     The  store 
and  mast  houses  are  of  great  extent :  one  of  the  storehouses 
is  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards  in  length;  in  it  are  de- 
posited prodigious  quantities  of  sails,  rigging,  hemp,  flax^ 
pitch,  tar,  rosin,  and  all  other  neeessaries  for  ship  furni- 
ture, arranged  in  exact  order,  so  that  they  can  be  taken 
out  without  confusion ;  and  even  a  first  rate  can  be  equip- 
ped for  sea  in  a  few  weeks.    The  principal   mast-house  is 
nearly  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  wide:  the  timbers  for  the  masts  are  kept  float- 
ing in  two  spacious  basons.     The  rope-house  is  one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length.     The  sail-loft  is 
nearly  seventy  yards  long.     There  are  four  wet-docks,  all 
suflliciently  deep  and  capacious  for  first  rates.     The  smithed 
shop  contains  upwards  of  twenty  foi^es.     The  number  of 
artificers  and  labourers  employed  here  is  between  three  and 
lour  thousand.    The  principal  officers  of  the  yard,  are  a 
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resident  commissioner,  who  has  three  clerks  under  him,  aclerk 
of  the  cheque,  a  master  shipwright,  and  three  assistants,  a 
master  attendant,  a  store-keeper,  a  clerk  of  the  survey,  a 
^lerk  of  the  rope- yard,  &c.  The  Royal  Sovereign,  a  first  rate 
of  one  hundred  guns,  was  built  here  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  who  visited  tlie  dock  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
her,  soon  after  ,she  was  launched.  Several  first  rates  have 
been  since  built  here,  among  which  are  the  Royal  George, 
and  the  Queen  Charlotte,  both  of  one  hundred  guns;  (the 
former  being  the  first  ship  of  that  force  ever  launciied  from 
a  slip;)  and  the  Ville  de  Paris,  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
guns.  Many  second  and  third  rates  have  also  been  built 
here,  besides  frigates,  &c. 

The  Oju>nai«c£  Wharf,  which  is  not  unfrequently 
called  the  Old  Dock,  occupies  a  narrow  slip  of  land  below 
the  chalk  cltfF,  between  the  church  and  the  river.  Here 
are  gr^t  quantities  of  naval  ordnance  in  the  store-houses, 
and  in  the  armory,  are  vast  quantities  of  offensive  weapons, 
as  pistols,  cutlasses,  pikes,  pole*axes,  &c.  The  principal 
ofiicers'in  this  department,  are  a  storekeeper,  a  clerk  of  the 
cheque,  and  subordinate  officers. 

The  dock  yard  at  Chatham  has  lately  received  a  brilliant 
addition  to  its  entrance.  The  main-mast  of  the  Victory ^  the 
late  lord  Nelson's  fiag  ship  at  the  important,  to  his  country, 
l>ut  to  him  the  fatal,  Battk  off  Trafalgar ^  was  ordered  by 
the  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  to  be  placed  here  in  its  shattered 
condition,  as  a  memorial  how  much  that  gallant  admiral  had 
braved  danger  in  tbe  defence  of  his  country. 

The  increasing  importance  of  these  establishments,  oc* 
casiooed  great  attention  to  be  given  to  their  security  during 
the  last  century,  particularly  in  the  American  war,  and  in 
the  last  war  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  In  tbe  year  1758, 
when  the  country  was  thseatened  with  a  French  invasion,  an 
act  was  passed  for  the  purchase  of  additional  lands,  and 
the  erection  of  such  works  as  might  b^  necessary  to  secure 
this  important  arsenal  from  the  attei^pts  of  an  enemy* 
Tbe  extensive  fortifications  called  the  Lines,  wereimme- 
diately  commenced,  and  were  continued  from  tbe  banks  of 
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the  Medway  above  the  Ordnance  Wharf,  round  an  oblong 
plot  of  ground,  measuring  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  and 
a  mile  broad,  to  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  Dock  Yard, 
where  they  again  join  with  the  river.  Within  this  area, 
besides  the  naval  establishments,  are  included  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Barracks,  which  have  been  built  for  the  garrison^ 
the  church  of  Chatham,  and  the  hamlet  of  Brompton:  the 
latter  consists  of  nearly  five  hundred  houses,  very  plea* 
5antly  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  high  ground  to  the 
south-east  of  the  yard ;  and  almost  all  of  which  have  beea 
erected  within  memory.  The  Lower  Barracks  are  spacious 
abd  uniform  buildings  of  brick,  inclosing  a  large  qua* 
drangular  area.  Tlie  Upper  Barracks,  which  stand  near 
Brompton,  are  also  of  brick,  and  extremely  spacious  and 
convenient.  I'hey  rise  one  above  the  other  on  the  acclivity 
of  the  hill,  and  having  inclosed  courts,  occupy  a  con« 
siderable  tract  of  ground.  The  garrison  consists  of  fiva 
companies  of  soldiers,  and  a  battalion  of  artillery.  The 
lines  are  strengthened  by  ramparts,  pallisadoes,  and  a  deep 
broad  ditch ;  and  are  also  defended  by  a  strong  redoubt, 
made  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  towards  the  south-east. 
Various  important  additions  have  been  since  made,  and 
another  act  was  passed  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  and  for 
further  security,  in  1182.* 

From  the  variety  of  Roman  remains  that  were  dug  up  in 
forming  the  lines,  &c.  it  seems  probable  tiiat  the  Romans 
had  a  summer  camp  in  this  vicinity :  they  certainly  had  a 
burial  place  here.  Mr.  Douglas  caused  to  be  opened  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  graves,  and  made  drawings  and 
notes  of  bis  discoveries,  of  which  be  afterwards  gave  parti* 
culars  in  bis  Britannica  Nania. 

The  Church  stands  on  the  chalk  cliff  above  the  ordnance 
wharf,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Great  part  of 
the  antient  ftbric  was  destroyed  by  fire  about  the  middle  of 
|he  fourteenth  century ;  and  in  order  to  enable  the  inluu 
bitants  to  rebuild  it,  the  pope,  by  a  bull  dated  1352,  granted, 
to  all  who  should  contribute  their  assistance  to  so  pious  a 
workj  a  relaxation  from  penances,  for  a  year  and  forty  days. 

t  Hasted.    BsMtio  of  Enriand, 
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It  was  nearly  rebuilt  in  1T88  ;  the  expences  being  partly  de- 
frayed by  brief,  and  partly  by  parochial  contributions.  It  is 
a  neat  edifice  of  brick ,  nearly  square:  the  west  wall,  though 
greatly  altereci  &nd  modernized,  formed  a  part  of  the  an- 
tient  Norman  church,  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  and 
still  exhibits,  on  the  inside,  some  remains  of  semicircular 
arches,  with  zig-zag  mouldings.  In  the  old  chancel,  on 
the  south  side,  was  a  most  elegant  triple  stone  seat.  The 
covings  of  the  arches  were  ornamented  with  trefoils  and 
quatrefoils,  beautifuil}'  sculptured  with  laurel,  oak,  vine, 
and  rose  branches.  The  whole  back  part  of  the  eastern* 
most  stall  was  wrought  into  oak,  vine,  and  other  branches, 
intertwined ;  the  leaves  and  fruits  being  executed  in  a  very 
superior  style:  various  small  animals  were  represented  de* 
▼ouring  the  fruits ;  and  among  them  appeared  a  goat,  a 
dog,  a  parrot,  a  serpent,  and  a  man  in  a  tunic  and  girdle, 
as  if  watching  them  from  between  the  branches  *. 

Monuments. 

*  Tn  pulling  down  the  old  churchy  among  the  materials  with  which 
the  east  window  had  been  filled  up,  were  discovered  several  beautiful 
fragments  of  sculpture,  richly  painted  and  gilt,  of  free-stone  and  mar^ 
ble.  Among  these  fragments  was  a  headless  figure  of  a  virgin  and  child, 
kaving  a  mantle  fastened  across  the  breast  by  a  fibula,  set  with  glass  in 
imitation  of  precious  stones.  Tiiis  was,  in  all  probability,  the  figure  of 
Our  Lady  of  Chatham,  who,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  times,  was  highly 
celebrated  for  her  miracles ;  and  of  whom  Lambard  gives  the  following 
curious  relation : 

*'  I  Ihinke  it  not  amisse  (Perambulation  of  Kent,  p.  286)  to  commit 
faithfully  to  writing,  what  I  have  received  credibly  by  hearing  concern- 
iog  the  idols,  sometime  knowen  by  the  names  of  our  Lady,  and  tlie 
Koode  of  Chatham,  and  of  Gillingham.  It  happened  (say  they)  that  the 
dead  corps  of  a  man  (lost  through  shipwracke  belike)  was  cast  on  land  ia 
the  parishe  of  Chatham,  and  being  there  taken  up,  was  by  some  cha- 
ritable persons  committed  to  honest  burial  within  their  church-yard; 
which  thing  was, no  sooner  done,  but  our  Lady  of  Chatham,  finding  her 
felfeofieiided  therewith,  arose  by  night,  and  went  in  person  to  the  house 
of  the  parishe  clearke,  whiche  then  was  in  the  strecte  a  good  distance 
(rom.the  churche,  and  making  a  noyse  at  his  window,  awaked  him. 
This  man,  at  the  first,  as  commonly  it  fareth  with  men  disturbed  in  their 
rest,  demaunded  somewhat  roughly,  who  was  there  ?  But  when  he  uq- 
derstoode,  by  her  own  aunswere,  that  it  was  the  Lady  of  Chatham,  he 
chauoged  bis  note,  and  moste  mildely  asked  y*  cause  of  her  comming : 

she 
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Monuments.  An  inscription  for  Heven  Bobough,  onf 
of  the  four  principal  masters  in  ordinary  of  the  navy  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  Died  in  1584.  In  the  year  1553,  he 
discovered  the  northern  passage  by  St.  Nicholas  to  Russia^ 
together  with  '^  the  coasts  therto  adjoyning,  to  wit,  Lappia, 
(Lapland,)  Nova  Zembia,  and  the  country  of  Samoyeda. 
At  his  setting  fourth  of  England,  he  vras  accomp<inied  with 
two  other  shippes,  Sir  Hugh  Wiliobie  beingc  admirali  of 
the  fleete,    who,    with  alA  the  company  of    the  said  two 

she  tolde  him,  that  there  was  lately  burycd  (ncere  to  the  place  where 
«be  was  hoDOored)  a  sinfull  person,  which  co  oiTcnded  her  eye  with  his 
gasdy  grinniDg,  that,  unless  he  were  removed,  she  could  not  but  (to  the 
great  griefe  of  good  people)  withdrawe  her  selfc  from  that  place,  and 
cease  her  wonted  miraculous  working  amongst  them :  and  therefore  sho 
willed  him  to  go  with  her,  to  the  end  that,  by  his  helpe,  she  might  take 
him  up,  and  cast  him  ag^e  into  the  river.    1  he  clerke  obeyed,  arose, 
and  waited  on  her  toward  the  churche :  but  the  good  ladie  (not  wonted 
to  walk)  waxed  wearie  of  the  labour,  and  therefore  was  inforced,  for 
very  want  of  breath,  to  sit  downe  in  a  bushe  by  ttic  way,  and  there  to 
rest  her:  and  this  place  (forsooth)  as  also  the  whole  track  of  their  jour^ 
ney,  remaining  ever  after  a  greene  pathe,  the  towne  dwellers  were  wont. 
10  shew.    Now  after  a  while,  they  go  forward  agaiiie,  and  cominiag  to 
the  church-yard,  digged  up  the  body,  and  conveyed  it  ta  the  water  side, 
where  it  was  first  found,    ^rhis  done,  our  Ladye  shrancke  againe  into  her 
shryne;  and  the  clerke  peaked  home,  topatche  up  his  broken  sleepe : 
but  the  corps  now  eftsoones  floted  up  and  downe  the  river,  as  it  did  be- 
fore: whiche  thing  being  at  length  espyed  by  them  of  Gillingham,  it 
was  once  more  taken  up,  and  buried  in  their  church-yard.    But  see  what 
ibliowed  upon  it;  not  onely  the  Roode  of  Gillingham,  (say  they^)  that 
a  whyle  before  was  busie  in  bestowing  myracles,  was  now  deprived  of  all 
that  his  former  virtue ;  but  also  y*  very  earth  and  place  wher  this  carckase 
was  laide,  did  continually,  for  ever  after,  setle,  and  sinke  downewarde. 
—Tins  tale,  receaved  by  tradition  from  the  elders,  was  long  since  both 
eommonly  reported,  and  feithfully  credited,  of  the  vulgar  sort ;  which, 
although  happely  you  thai  not  at  this  day  leame  at  every  man*s  mouthy 
(the  image  being  now  maay  yeres  sitheace  defaced,)  yet  many  of  the 
aged  munber  remember  it  well,  and  in  the  time  of  darkenesse,  Hac  erat 
in  toto  natissima/ahula  mundoJ*    The  statoe  of  Our  Lady  of  Chatham 
had  probably  stood  under  the  entrance  arch  to  the  north  porch  of  the  old 
church,  where  there  was  a  niche  and  bracket,  with  angels  at  the  sid^ 
cxtendiag  thch*  wings,  as  if  over  the  head  of  the  Virgin,  and  othe» 
i|endtng  prostrate  towards  hef . 

$hippe^y 
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thippesy  were  frozen  to  death  in  Lappia,  the  said  winter.^ 
Another  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Cox,  knt.  an  eminent 
naval  commander  against  the  Dutch,  vrlio  was  captain  of 
the  duke  of  York's  ship  in  *^  the  expedition  against  the 
Hollander  s,in  the  year  1 672 ;  and  there,  in  fight  with  the  said 
enemy,  on  the  2d  of  May,  was  unhappily  slain  by  a  great 
shot,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  bis  age.**  The  monument 
of  Sir  Edward  Gregory,  knt.  commissioner  of  the  navy* 
Died  1713.  He  bequeathed  100/.  to  the  minister  and 
churchwardens  of  this  parish,  for  the  use  of  the  poor* 
With  this  sum,  South  Sea  stock  was  purchased  in  1714; 
and  six  years  afterwards,  the  trustees  having  sufficient  dis* 
cernunent  to  secure  the  advantage  they  had  obtained  by  the 
general  infatuation,  sold  out  at  the  very  advanced  rate  of 
750/.  An  estate  of  tliirty-two  acres,  called  Pett's  Farm, 
in  the  parish  of  Barham^  was  then  purchased,  the  rent  of 
which  is  annually  distributed  to  the  necessitous  poor.  In 
digging  a  grave  in  the  church*yard,  in  the  year  1772,  a 
petrified  human  hand  was  found,  grasping  the  brass  biltof 
a  sword.  The  hand  was  partly  mntilated,  and  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  were  perished,  as  well  as  the  blade  of  the 
sword :  it  was  afterwards  deposited  in  the'  Leverian  Mu* 
seum*. 

.  The  Victualling  Office  stands  near  the  entrance  of 
the  town  from  Rochester,  and  is  composed  of  several  ex- 
tensive ranges  of  building,  appropriated  to  the  various  im« 
portant  concerns  of  victualling  the  royal  shipping  lying  ftt 
Chatham,  at  Sheemess,  and  at  the  Nore. 

An  antient  mansion,  in  the  same  street,  now  let  out  in 
tenements,  formerly  belonged  to  the  family  of  Pett,  cele- 
brated ship-builders  in  the  reigns  of  James  L  Charles  L 
and  II.  The  chimney*piece  in  the  principal  room  ia  of 
wood,  curiously  carved,  the  upper  part  being  divided  into 
compartments  by  carratydes:  the  central  compartment  con- 
tains the  family  arms,  viz.  on  a  fesse,  a  lion  passant 
guardaat  between  three  pellets.  On  the  back  of  the  grate 
is  a  cast  of  Neptune,  standing  erect  in  his  car,  witb-TntM* 
blowing  conches,  &c.  and  the  date  I6S0. 

*  Beauties  of  England. 
5  Tbib 
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The  patb  for  foot  passengeili  od  the  ^uth  side  of  the 
High  Street,  is  raised  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  aboire 
the  carriage  road, 

Chatham  ha3  been  frequently  visited  by  our  sovereigns. 
On  Sunday^  August  10,  1606,  James  I.  accompanied  by 
his  queen,  her  father  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  Henry 
prince  of  Wales,  the  chief  officers  of  state,  privy  coun- 
sellor^f  and  many  of  the  nobility.  The  ship  named  the 
Elisabefth-James  had  been  magnificently  decorated  to  re- 
ceive the  royal  guests,  who  dined  on  board ;  the  provisions 
being  dressed  in  a  *  great  hoy,  called  the  Kitchen,*  which 
was  stationed  in  the  midst  of  a  bridge  of  masts,  about  six 
feet  wide,  and  continued  from  the  ship  to  the  shore,  a  dis- 
tanee  of  two  hundred  and  forty  yards.  On  the  departure 
of  the  rojral  visitors,  a  tremendous  peal  was  fired  from 
nearly  one  thousand  two  hundred  pieces  of  ordnance^  all 
discharged  on  a  given  signal. 

Before  the  year  1772,  this  town  was  one  of  the  most 
disagreeable  in  Kent;  even  the  High  Street  being  full  of 
anndjrances,  and  the  road  dangerous.  Many  improvements 
iiave  been  nnce  made ;  but  the  streets  are  still  inregijilar  and 
narrow.  The  houses  have  been  mostly  erected  since  the 
reign  of  Elisabeth,  as  the  progressive  increase  of  the  po-> 
puUtiont  arising  from' the  naval  establishments,  rendered 
additional  buildings  necessary.  Tbe  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
emplpjred  in  the  dock-3rard,  &c. 

Tlie  charitable  fund,  denominated  The  Chest  at 
Chatham,  arose  in  consequence  of  the  humane  exertionf 
of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake;  and  was 
established  about  the  year  J  5.90,  when  the  masters,  ma- 
riners, sUpwrights,.  and  sea&rin^  men,  serving  in  the 
ships  and  sea>affairs  of  the  then  queen's  majesty,  finding, 
by  ezperieoce,  tbat^  by  frequent  employment  by  s^a,  for 
tbe  defence  of  the  kingdom,  &c.'  divers,  and  sundry  of 
then,  by  reason  of  hurts  and  maims  received  in  that  ier« 
vice,  were  driven  into  great  poverty,  extrcipity,  jind  .wi^ntf 
diif  by  the  incitement,  persuasiouy  approbf^tjop,  and  g«gfi 
liking,  of  the  rigbt  honourable  Chadfis  fvA  pf  Itottip^hami 
Vox.  V.    No.  Ill*  Ff  then 
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then  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  and  the  then  principal 
officers  of  the  navy,  voluntarify  and  charitably  gire  and 
bestow,  and  consented  to  have  defalked  out  of  their  monthly 
wages  for  ever,  the  following  sums,  viz.  Out  of  the  wages 
of  every  mariner,  seaman,  and  shipwright,  receiving  ten 
shillings  per  month,  or  more,  6d.  per  month ;  out  of  the 
wages  of  every  grommet  receiving  seven  shillings  and  six* 
pence  per  month,  4d.  per  month ;  and  out  of  the  wages 
of  every  boy  receiving  five  shillings  per  month,  3d.  per 
month :— for  the  perpetual  relief  of  such  mariners,  seamen, 
shipwrights,  and  seafaring  men,  as,  by  reason  of  hurts  and 
maims  received  in  the  service,  were  driven  into  great  dis- 
tress and  want." 

After  having  been  established  at  thb  place  for  such  a 
length  of  time,  it  was  lately  removed  to  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, in  consequence  of  'sundry  abuse  which  had  long 
subsisted  in  the  distsibution  of  the  charity.  The  principal 
abuses  on  which  the  commissioners  recommended  the  removal 
and  the  placing  it  under  the  direction  of  the  6rst  lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  comptroller  of  the  Navy,  and  the  governor 
and  other  officers  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  arose  from  the 
destructive  system  of  agency^  by  which  the  pensioners  were 
generally  deprived  of  a  considerable  share  of  their  allow- 
ances. The  estates  of  the  chest  were  also  let  at  con- 
siderable under  value,  and  in  some  instances  proved  a  real 
loss,  instead  of  contributing  to  augment  the  funds :  these^ 
therefore,  the  commissioners  recommended  to  be  sold,  and 
the  produce  to  be  vested  in  the  funds.  The  stock  now  be* 
longing  to  the  chest  in  the  Three  per  Cent  Consolidated 
Annuities,  amounts  to  nearly  300,000/.  of  which  10,000/. 
was  given  a  few  years  ago  by  a  person  unknown,  who  at  the 
same  time  bestowed  a  like  sum  on  Greenwich  Hospital. 

Chatham  has  a  market  on  Saturday,  and  two  fairs  on 
fttay  15,  and  September  19. 

This  place  has  the  honour  of  giving  titles  of  nobility  to 

two  distinguished  famifies.    John  Campbell,  duke  of  Ar. 

gyU,  was  created  by  queen  Anne,  in  1704,  baron  of  Cbat^ 

hata  and  earl  of  Greenwich ;  upon  his  grace**  decease  in 

'5  •  ll4Zp 
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1 743 9  this  barony  became  extinct ;  but  was  revived  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  in  the  persoo 
of  lady  Hester  Pitt,  sister  of  earl  Temple,  and  wife  of  the 
great  statesman  of  that  name,  for  **  his  great  and  impor* 
tant  services;"  and  in  July  30,  1766,  Kls  majesty  cidled 
jMr.  Pitt  to  tlic  House-  of  Peers,  by  the  title  of  Viscount 
Pitt  of  Burton  Pvnsent,  and  earl  of  Chatham.  On  his 
lordship^s  decease  in  177S,  his  eldest  son,  brother  to  tbo 
accomplished  and  honest  statesman,  the  late  right  honour- 
able William  Pitt,  succeeded  to  his  father's  and  mother*s 
honours,  and  is  the  present  earl  and  baron  of  Chatham^ 
viscount  Pitt,  &c. 

Returning  to  Rochester,  we  pass  from  the  High  Street  to 
the  road,  which  consists  of  a  varied  way  of  wood  and  hill 
the  length  of  seven  miles.  That  part  at  Boxley  Hill,  dis- 
playing a  grand  and  unbounded  scene  of  beautiful  land- 
scape. That  portion  near  Aylesford  is  pleasant,  fertilct  and 
.healthy;  diversified  with  hill  and  valley,  and  beautifully 
varied  ivith  wood  and  water. 

Aylksforp  is  too  large  for  a  village,  and  too  small  for  a 
town ;  the  chief  street  is  spacious,  the  houses  on  the  banks 
of  the  Med  way  are  mean  dwellings ;  it  has,  however,  a 
handsome  Bridge  of  six  arclies,  built  by  Sir  William  Sed- 
1^,  who  also  founded  an  hospital  here  in  1 607  for  six  poor 
couple,  each  to  be  allowed  10/.  per  annum. 

This  place  was  called  in  Saxon  iEoELESFORD,  and  in 
Domesday  Book  it  is  denominated  Elesford.  In  the  reign 
of  king  John  the  antient  demesne  was  held  by  the  crown, 
•the  manor,  however,  was  the  inheritance  of  Osbert  Gip<- 
ford ;  the  demesne  was  granted  by  Henry  III.  to  Richard, 
lord  Grey  of  Codnoc^  who,  for  his  fidelity  to  king  John, 
bad  been  previously  entrusted  with  constabulary  of  Dover 
Castle,  and  the  wardenship  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Ra- 
dalphus  Frisburn,  who  had  accoibpanied  this  lord  to  the 
Holy  Land,  founded,  under  his  patronage,  in  Aylesford 
Wood,  during  1240,  the  first  priory  of  Carmelites  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  houses  of  this  order  increased  so  rapidly  in 
fH  parts  of  Christendom,  that  in  .12^5  a  general  chapter  of 
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tte  afdet  vrtd  held  at  Aylesford,  in  which  John  Stock,  who 
if4d  liTcd  itiany  years  in  a  boUdnCr  tree,  wa^  chosen  superior 
if  the  fraternity. 

tn  the  following  J^ear,  lord  Grey  erected  a  8e(H>nd  priory 
df  t66  same  order,  on  the  sooth  Aide  of  Fleet  Street,  in 
L6tid66.  Richard,  his  great  grandson,  in  the  fourth  of  Ed<* 
irard  the  ThittJ,  6btaii^  a  charter  for  a  weekly  market  for 
this  manor,  with  liberty  of  free-warren  in  all  bis  demesne 
Und^  here.  Grey  was  much  addicted  to  the  study  of 
lihemistry,  and  had  license  fiom  Edward  the  Fourth,  to 
^  practise  the  transnintation  6f  metals.*  This  manw  after- 
wards passed  through  the  Zoucb  and  Cornwall  families,  to 
khat  of  Wyatt,  who  having  lost  it  by  the  atuinder  of  Sir 
*ll)omas,  queen  Mary  granted  it  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell 
df  Mercworth,  in  reward  for  his  services  in  quelling  the  hi* 
MrrecUofi. 

The  site  and  deifiesne  of  the  priory  were  given,  by 
Ipieen  Elizabeth,  to  (ftie  of  the  faniily  of  Sedley*,  who 
converted  the  buildings  into  a  residence-.  '  Sir  William  Sed- 
ley,  ban.  sold  his  estate,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L  to  Sir 
i^eter  Rycaut,  knt.  whose  youngest  son.  Sir  Pftul  Rycaut', 
was  the  celebrated  Eastern  traveller,   and  author  of  the 

.  **  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  the  poet  and  dramatist^  who  became  to  noted 
ibr  hb  wit  and  galiaiitry  in  the  Itcentiouaf  days  oi  Charks  the  Seoaod,  was 
the  posthumous  son  of  Sir  John  Sedley^  (who  was  sheriff  of  K^nt  m  the 
jnn^eehth  oT  James  the  iTursi,)  abd  ^as  bom  at  AylesftMrd  fViaiy  about 
tKb  year  10^.  the  trtil^abey  of  hiisi  parts  Was  so  greM,  that  kipg 
CteftiB  is  said  to  have  Idd  hiDn,  that  ''Nature  had  ^ren  himapittol 
to  We  AfMiib^t  Viceroy .''  He  mairied  Catherine,  third  daughter  af  Jahli^ 
Ml  Risers,  by  whom  he  bad  an  only  daught^,  also  named  Catherise. 
who  was  debauched,  aad  created  countess  of  Dorchester,  by  James  the 
Second.  Sir  Charles  was  much  incensed  at  this  disgrace ;  and  thiuigh  he 
Wi  received  various  favours  ftoiii  James,  took  a  tcry  airtive  {wrt  in  fer* 
'^fahling  the  Aevdutioh.  Dfs  answct  to  the  accusatioto  of  deseitiiig  bfia 
Ihjid  mastelr  IS  well  known:  ^  Since  his  majesty/'  said  he,  ''has  made 
my  daughter  a  countess,  it  is  fit  that  I  should  do  all  I  can  to  make  Us 
daaghtdr  a  queen.''  He  died  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  queeo 
Anne.  His  works  were  collected  and  publbhed  in  two  volumes,  8fQu 
1719.  liis  verses  have  mostly  an  immoral  teodiency ;  but  poness  toudi 
IMuess,  ^dieiegaikje  of  language. 

««  Siata 
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''  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  :**  he  was  buried  near  lus 
parents,  in  the  south  chancel  of  Aylesford  chiyrch.  In  1699, 
this  estate  fell  to  the  honourable  Heneage  Finch,  afterwards 
earl  of  Aylesford.  The  late  countess  dowager  made  it  her 
constant  residence  till  her  death. 

The  church  is  a  handsome  building,  dedicated  to  Sl 
'Peter;  it  contains  memorials  of  the  Aylesford  branch  of  the 
Finch  family;  and  of  the  families  of  Coiepepper,  Duke» 
Sanksy  Rycaut,  and  Sedley.  The  monument  of  Sir  John 
Banks,  bart.  who  died  in»1699;  set.  seventy-two,  has  his 
effigies  in  majrble,  and  that  of  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Dethick.  The  situation  of  this  fabric,  in  re- 
apect  to  the  village,  (which  principally  consists  of  one 
wide  street,)  is  singular,  as  the  ground  rises  so  suddenly, 
that  E  person  standing  on  the  north  side  of  the  church^yard, 
may  look  down  the  chimnies  of  the  houses. 

This  parish  has  been  the  scene  of  several  battles,  the 

'most  memorable  of  which  was  fought  in  the  year  455,  be« 

tween  the  Briton^  -under  Vortimer,  and  the  Saxons,  under 

Hengist  and  Horsa ;  the  Britons  obtained  the  victory,  but 

Catigem^   brother  to  Vortimer,    was  among  the  slain*. 

Horsa 

*  The  burial-place  of  Catigem  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  pointed 
CNit  by  the  well-known  Cromlech,  called  Kifs  Coty  House,  which  stands 
fin  the  Downs  about  one  mile  north-eastward  from  Aylesford  church,  ft 
Is  composed  of  four  huge  stones  unwrought ;  three  of  them  standing  on 
end,  but  iadined  inwards,  and  supporting  the  fourth,  which  lies  trans* 
veisely  over  them,  so  as  to  leave  an  open  recess  beneath.  The  dimen* 
sions  and  weight  of  these  stones  are  nearly  as  follow :  height  of  that  on 
the  south  side>  eight  feet;  breadth,  seven  aud  a  half;  thickness,  two 
feet;  weight,  eight  tons:  height  of  that  on  the  north,  seven  foet; 
breadth,  sefen  and  a  half;  thickness,  two  feet ;  weight,  eight  tons  and  a 
half:  the  middle  stone  b  very  uregular;  its  medium  length,  as  well  as 
breadth,  may  be  about  five  feet;  its  thickness,  fourteen  inches;  and  its 
weight,  about  two  tons:  the  upper  stone,  or  impost,  is  aho  extremely  ir* 
regaliwt,  its  greatest  length  being  neariy  twelve  feet,  and  its  breadth  about 
Bine  and  a  quarter ;  its  thickness,  two  feet;  and  its  weight,  about  ten 
tons  anda  ludf.  The  width  of  the  recess  at  bottom  is  nine  feet ;  at  top, 
seven  and  a  half:  the  height  from  the  ground  to  the  upper  side  of  the 
eoveriog-stone,  h  nine  feet  About  seventy  yards  towards  the  north- 
west 
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Horsa  was  also  killed  on  the  spot,  and  was  buried ,  accord* 

ing  to  Bede*s  History,  in  the  east  part  of  this  county,  where 

hh  monument  is  yet  to  be  seen,  bearing  his  name.     The 

second  battle  is  recorded  by  Lambard,  to  have  been  at  this 

place,  called  Fern-ham,  between  Alfred  and  the  Danesi, 

when  the  latter  were  defeated,  and  **  compelled  to  take  th^ 

Thames  without  boat  or  bridge,  in  which   passage  there 

were  a  great  number  of  tliem  drowned/' 

Boxley 

"west  was  anotiher  single  stone,  of  a  similar  kind  and  dimensioas  to  those 
forming  the  Cromlech :  this,  'which  is  thought  to  have  once  stood  up- 
right, has  been  broken  into  pieces,  and  removed. 

At  the  distance  of  about  five  hundred  yards  south  by  east  from  Kit's 
Coty  House^  has  been  another  Cromlech,  coosisUDg  of  eight  or  ten 
stones,  now  lying  in  a  confused  heap,  it  having  been  thrown  down  about 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  by  order  of  the  then  proprietor  of  the 
^land,  who  u  said  to  have  intended  sending  the  stones  to  pave  the  garrison 
at  Sheerness,  after  they  had  been  broken  to  pieces.  This  dengn  was  pre- 
Tented  by  the  extreme  hardness  of  the  stones,  which  are  of  the  sanie 
kind  with  those  of  the  other  Cromlech,  and,  together  with  them,  weie 
most  probably  dug  up  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  as  the  soil  lor  son^  dis- 
tance rounds  is  ibund  to  abound  with  similar  huge  and  independent  msfi' 
ses.  Still  nearer  to  Aylesford,  and  within  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
road  of  Tottington  farm  house,  (formerly  the  site  of  a  mansion,  and 
moated  round,)  is  a  remarkable  stone,  called,  by  Dr.  Stukeley,  the 
Coffin  from  its  shape:  its  length  is  upw^u'ds  of  fourteep  feet;  its  breadtb» 
about  six ;  and  its  thickness,  two  feet 

Much  has  been  written  in  regard  to  the  real  d^ignation  of  these 
Cromlechs,  but  more  especially  of  that  called  Kit*s  Coty  Hou^e.  The 
long«established  opinion,  that  the  latter  was  the  monument  of  Catigero, 
was  first  contested  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  (treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries,) who,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Archaedogia,  vrithout  ''  the 
least  footsteps,**  as  Mr.  Pegge  afterwards  observed  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  same  work,  ''  from  etymology,  or  otherwise,  except  the  vague  and 
uncertain  passage  in  Bede,"  inclined  to  suppose  it  the  tomb  of  Horsa; 
and»  in  contradiction  to  the  general  tradition,  removed  the  burial-place  of 
Catigem  to  the  Druidical  Circle  at  Addington,  about  eigl)t  miles  further 
to  the  west,  and  on  the  opposite  ude  of  the  Medway.  His  conjectures, 
however,  have  made  but  few  converts ;  and  the  current  opinion  still  in* 
dines  to  the  belief,  that  the  Saxon  chieflam  was  buried  at  Hdrsted,  (^ 
turn  abont  three  miles  from  Rochester,  and  just  withm  the  liberties  qf 
that  city,)  which,  says  Philipott^  in  echo  to  Lambard,  "  borrows  i|^ 

nam 
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•  Bdsley  Hill  commands  not  only  a  fine  view  of  Maid*- 
stone,  but  an  extensive  prospect  over  a  beautiful  country* 
The  manor  was  bestowed  by  Richard  I.  in  1189,  on  a 
neighbouring  Cistercian  abbey,  the  site  of  which  at  t\^e 
Dissolution  was  afterwards  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 
the  poet,  whose  descendant  bequeathed  it  to  the  late  lord 
Romney,  whose  son,  the  earl  of  Uomiiey,  is  the  present 
possessor. 

The  abbey  is  infamous  for  one  of  the  greatest  pious 
frauds  practised  previously  to  its  dissolution  i  this  was  I'/ie 
Rood  of  Grace  J  which,  on  account  of  its  ingenious  me- 
chanism, was  productive  of  great  profit  from  the  infatuated 
devotees,  to  the  cunning  abbot  and  monks;  its  curious 
movements  were  deemed  miraculous,  and  consequently  it 
had  many  visitors.  When  the  deception  was  discovered, 
this  wonderful  rood  was  publicly  exposed  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross,  London,  before  a  large  assembly,  by  Dr.  Hilsey, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  in  1538  ;  it  was  then  broken  to  pieces 
and  burnt. 

Lambard,  in  his  Perambulation  of  Kent,  has  mentioned 
some  particulars  respecting  the  structure  of  this  rood,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  devotees  were  cajoled  out  of  their 
property.  It  seems  to  have  been  composed  of  wood,  wire, 
paste,  and  paper,  and  to  have  bowed,  lifted  itself,  stir  its 

name  from  Horsa:  and  there  is  something  which,  even  at  this  day,  lies 
wrapt  up  in  the  name,  that  introduces  us  to  believe,  that  Horsa,  after  hit 
ilangfajter,  received  the  rites  of  his  funeral  at  this  place :  aud  in  our  grand- 
£itlien'  memory,  there  were  the  scattered  remains  of  diverse  huge  massy 
stones,  which  storms,  and  other  impressions  of  time,  have  now  altogether 
demolisbed :  and  these  certainly  were,  in  elder  times,  composed  into  the 
£gure  of  a  monument,  to  shroud  the  ashes  of  this  Horsa ;  as  those  at  Cits 
Cothouse,  above  Alresford,  were  framed  into  the  same  proportionate 
mould,  to  secure  the  dust,  or  at  least  to  point  out  to  posterity,  the  menioiy 
of  Cattgern."  The  spot  where  Horsa  is  thought  to  have  been  interred,  is 
now  in  a  wood,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  farm,  with  '*  nothing  to  point 
it  oat  at  present  but  the  remains  of  an  old  pollard.**  Several  celts,  chiefly 
iMasi^  aniient  spun,  old  swords,  and  other  antiquities,  have  been  found,  at 
diflcfcnt  timci,  in  digging  on  the  Downs  in  the  neighboorh^odof  Aylct* 
iatAr^BefmHet  qf,  EfigUmd. 

limbic 
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limbsy  roll  its  eyes,  &c..  according  to  the  abilities  of  Ibe 
donor ;  the  way  in  which  the  monks  practiced  oq  the  ixiiiida< 
of  the  ignorant  is  thus  related : 

*^  If  yon  minded  to  hare  benefit  by  the  Roode  of  Ghice,  yo« 
ought  firste  to  be  shryren  of  one 'of  tiie  monkes:  then  by  lifting 
at  this  other  image,  whiche  was  antrnly  of  the  conmon  sorte 
called  Saind  Grumbald^  for  Sainct  Rumtcaid,  yon  sfaonlde  make 
proofe  whether  yon  were  in  cleane  life,  as  they  called  it,  or  no : 
and  if  you  so  founde  yourselfe,  then  was  your  waye  prepared, 
and  your  offering  acceptable  before  the  Roode :  If  not,  <ben  it 
behoved  you  to  be  confessed  of  newe :  for  it  was  to  be  thought 
that  you  had  concealed  somewhat  from  your  ghostly  dad^  and 
therefore  not  yet  worthy  to  be  admitted  ad  Sacra  EUusima* 

^^  Nowe,  that  you  may  knowe  howe  this  examination  was  i» 
be  made,  you  must  understande,  that  this  Siunct  Rnmwald  was  a 
preatie  shorte  picture  of  a  Bo^JSaincij  standing  in  the  same 
churche,  of  itselfe  so  small,  hollow,  and  light,  thata  childe.of 
seaTen  yeares  of  age  mighte  easily  lift  it,  and  therefore  of  no  mo* 
ment  at  all  in  the  hands  of  suche  persons  as  had  offered  friankly : 
but  by  meane  of  a  pya  of  woode,  stricken  through  it  into  a 
poste,  (whiche  a  false  knave,  standing  behinde,  coulde  put  iuy 
and  pull  out,  at  his  pleasure,)  it  was  to  suche  as  offered  faintly^ 
so  faste  add  unmoveable,  that  no  force  of  hande  could  once  stirre 
it ;  in  so  mnchc,  as  many  times,  it  moved  more  laughter  than 
devotion,  to  beholde  a  great  lubber  to  lift  at  that  in  vayne,  whiche 
a  younge  boy  or  wenche  had  easily  taken  up  before  htm.  I  omit, 
tiuit  chaste  virgins,  and  honeste  marryed  matrons,  went  often* 
times  awaye  with  blushing  faces,  leaving  (without  canse,)  im  flm 
myndes  of  the  lookers  on,  suspicion  of  undeaae  lyiSe,  and 
wanton  behaviour ;  for  feare  Of  whiche  note  and  vilhuile,  wo* 
men  (of  all  other)  stretched  their  purse-strings,  and  sought,  hf 
liberall  offering,  to  make  Sainct  Rumwald's  man  their  good  frittd 
and  maister. 

<^  But  marke  here,  I  beseeche  you,  their  prettie  palide  bi 
picking  playne  folkes  purses.  It  was  in  veine,  as  thej  per« 
suadcd,  to  presume  to  the  Roode  without  sbryfle;  yea,  jaod 
money  loste  diere  also,  if  you  offer  before  jroa  ^ere  in  tUmm 
nfe.  And  therefore^  the  matter  was  so  handled,  tiiat  withoat 
trebble  oblation,  that  is  to  say,  first  to  the  Confmsonr^  "ttleBta 

Sainct 
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Sitnet  R«mwakl,  Mid  kMtlj  to  the  GntoieM  Roode^  tii«  pMre 
(ilgriaei  C9«ld  aotaaeaHi  tlMnseltes  of  atfj  good  gtynad  bj  att 
tiieirlalyoim;  aosior*  than  suche  as  go  to  Paiii-g«rd«itt^  the 
Bell  SamgOy  or  some  other  tuGhe  coiuaoa  placey  to  beholde 
beere^bajtiiig^  enterludes,  or  fence-plaje^  can  accoaiit  of  aa/ 
pleeeaant  spectacle^  unlesse  they  firste  paye  one  peasy  at  the 
git8|  another  at  the  eatrie  of  the  scaffoldei  and  the  third  for  a 
4aieC  standing*" 

Psi9H£ND£N  HSATH,  pwtly  ID  Boxley  parisby  and  par% 
in  Mbidstone,  has  been  a  celebrated -place  for  pnblie  B9oet« 
ingSy  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  It  was  herd  tbdt 
archbishop  LanfraDc^  exhibited  his  complaint  against  Odo 
bishop  of  Baieux,  half  brother  to  Witliam  I.  for  extortion^ 
Haie  also  are  held  at  pres^it,  county  courtd^  elections  for 
m^mhen  of  parliament,  coroners,  &c.  and  this  is  also  fth# 
place  ef  execution  for  malefactors. 

MAIDSTONE, 
die  county  town  of  Kent,  i^  situated  on  the  Medway,  eight 
miles  south-east  of  Rochester,  and  thirty-five  from  London. 
The  Britains  reckoned  it  their  third  chief  city ;  and  it  is 
iupposeJ  to  have  been  a  station  of  the  Romans,  It  was 
called  Caea-Medwag,  which  is  thought  to  signify  the 
meadows  upon  the  river  Vaga,  which  are  here  very  beau- 
tiful. Its  Roman  name  was  Madaviaois,  or  Vagniacis^ 
which  was  probably  derived  from  the  British.  It  has  been 
a  considerable  town  in  all  iges  since ;  and  is  now  pleasant^ 
lugdf  and  populous. 

The  town  ¥ras  antiently  governed  by  a  portreeve  and 
twelve  bretbren,  and  continued  so  till  king  Edward  VI.  by 
bis  tetfers  patent  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  newly  m- 
corporafed  the  town,  by  the  stile  and  title  of  the  IMhyori 
Jurats,  and  Commonalty,  of  the  town  of  Maidstone,  in 
tte .  coQiity  of  Kenrt  T^ese  privileges  were  not  long  af« 
£tf#aids  forfeited  by  the  rebellion,  commenced  in  this  town 
by  Sr  Thomas' Wyat,  knt.  and  other  principal  inhabitants, 
in  tbe  first  year  of  qpeen  Mary.  In  this  state  of  d^fxan- 
qbisement  tbe  towa  remained  till  qpeen  Elizabetb^  hy  ber 
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letters  patent,  December  4,  in  her  second  year,  again  in« 
corporated  it  as  before,  and  granted  some  other  additiond 
priYileges,  among  which  was  a  confirmation  of  their  an- 
cient prescriptiTe  right  ot  sending  two  burgesses  to  parlis- 
snent,  the  granting  to  the  mayor  the  authority  of  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  the  exempting  of  the  townsmen  firom 
foreign  sessions.  Some  years  after,  several  doubts  arising 
concerning  the  validity  and  meaning  of  the  diflerent  parts 
of  the  last-mentioned  letters  patent,  a  third  charter  of  in- 
corporation was  granted  by  king  James  I.  by  letters  patent 
dated  December  31,  in  his  second  year,  anno  leoi,  by 
the  name  and  stile  of  **  the  Mayor,  Jurats,  and  Commo* 
nalty,  of  the  king's  town  and  parish  of  Maidstone,*'  wherein 
all  the  privileges  of  the  former  were  confirmed,  and  new 
ones  granted.  After  which  a  fourth  charter  was  likewise 
granted  by  the  same  king,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  ann^ 
1619.  King  Charles  II.  by  letters  patent  in  his  thirty- 
fourth  year,  anno  1682,  incorporated  the  town  anew,  by 
the  same  stile  and  title ;  which  charter  was  made  use  of  in 
the  government  in  this  place  till  the  Revolution  in  1688, 
after  which  it  was  entirely  laid  aside.  In  the  reign  of  king 
George  II.  the  corporation  being  dissolved  by  judgment  of 
ouster  against  its  principal  members,  upon  informations  of 
guo  warranto,  a  new  charter  was  granted  by  that  king,  by 
letters  patent  dated  at  Westminster  June  17,  in  his  twenty* 
first  year,  anno  1748.  By  this  charter  the  corporation  act 
at  present;  their  exclusive  jurisdiction  as  such  extending 
over  the  town  and  parish  of  Maidstone,  and  on  the  river 
Med  way,  from  East  Farleigh  Bridge  to  a  piece  of  land 
called  Hawkwood  in  Burham,  in  all  matters  whatsoever  as 
within  the  same ;  and  for  the  cognizance  and  determination 
of  actions  and  replevins  to  the  further  extent  of  the  towns 
and  parishes  of  East  Farleigh,  Banning,  Lozo,  Boxley, 
Allington,  Linton,  and  Otham,  and  the  hamlets  of  Mi- 
thale  in  Aylesford,  and  Newbythe  in  the  parish  of  East 
Mailing. 

The  manor,  which  extends  over  the  whole  hundred  of 
Maidstone,  belongs  to  lord  Romney,  who  has  a  seat  called 
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The  Mote  *,  near  this  borough.  The  right  of  election  is 
in  the  freemen  not  receiving  alms  or  charity.  Returning 
officer,  the  mayor. 

The  chief  trade  of  Maidstone,  besides  linen  thread, 
which  it  makes  to  great  perfection,  is  in  hops ;  of  which 
there  are  great  plenty  of  plantations  about  the  town,  as 
well  as  orchards  of  cherries.  The  tide  flows  quite  up  to 
the  town,  and  brings  up  barges,  &c.  of  fifty  or  sixty  tons. 
A  little  river  fails  here  into  it  from  Lenham.    Ooe  of  the 

public 

*  At  this  place  one  of  the  grandest  scenes  of  national  loyalty  and  ge* 
nerosity  was  exhibited  on  the  first  of  August,  1799,  when  the  general 
niuster  of  the  Kentish  Tolunteers  took  place,  in  presence  of  the  king, 
queen,  and  royal  family. 

During  the  greatest  part  of  the  preceding  day  the  difTerenl  volunteer 
associaticAis  of  the  county  of  Kent  were  collecting  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood 6f  Maidstone.    To  give  peculiar  pomp  to  the  volunteers,  they 
inarched  into  the  town  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying,  accom- 
panied *by  the  bands  in  full  tune.    All  the  volunteers  wore  oak  boughs  in 
tbdr  hats,  rendering  the  whole  a  very  interesting  scene.    The  royal 
standard  was  raised  on  the  Town  Hall  and  the  church,  and  the  Union  flag 
displayed  from  many  windows  in  the  streets  of  the  town.    A  pavilion  was 
erected  on  a  rising  part  of  the  lawn,  at  the  back  of  his  lordship's  house, 
lor  the  royal  fsunily  to  dine ;  and  another,  nearly  adjoining,  for  the  nobi- 
Hty  attending.    Temporary  tables  and  benches  were  erected  near  to  the 
spot,  in  two  diviskms  (but  so  as  to  be  all  within  sight  of  the  royal  tent), 
ibr  the  volunteers  to  dine ;  upon  which  cloths  were  laid,  and  knives  and 
Ibflci  placed  for  near  six  thousand  persons,  over  each  of  which  a  plate  was 
turned.  In  case  it  should  rain  in  the  night.    The  tables  were  ninety-one  in 
oamber,  arranged  m  order,  c\os/e  to  each  other,  m  two  divisions ;  the 
whole  length  of  the  different  tables,  amounted  to  thirteen  thousand  three 
hondred  and  thirty-three  yards,  and  the  value  of  the  wood  work  exceeded 
15001.    On  the  o^er  side,  or  front  of  the  house,  was  a  small  train  of  artil* . 
lery,  encamped  with  tents.    About  five  o'clock  on  Thursday  rooming,  the 
companies  began  to  move  to  the  ground,  and  by  nine  the  whole  was  occu- 
pied.  The  volunteers  were  drawn  up  in  a  double  line,  extending  from  one 
end  of  the  park  to  the  other,  the  Maidstone  volunteers  taking  the  right  of 
the  firont  line.  The  morning  was  very  fine  until  about  half  past  ten  o'clock, 
when  a  hard  shower  of  rain  came  on,  and  lasted  about  an  hour.  About  ten 
o^ck)ck,  the  stadtholder  appeared  on  the  ground,  and  walked  to  the  royal 
tent,  where  he  waited  the  arrival  of  the  royal  £unily.    In  half  an  hour 
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yublie  gtolff  for  the  county  is  kept  in  this  tdvm ;  and  tbe 
CttAlody  of  weights  and  measures,  renewed  by  tbe  standard 
of  king  Henry  VII.  was  committed  to  it  by  parliament,  as 
baing  in  the  centre  of  Kent :  the  courts  of  justice  are  al* 
^9y$  bald  here,  and  ganarally  the  assiaes.  This  town  is  a 
lie^Har  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  is  the  proper 
ipcypibontt  and  puu  in  a  curate  to  officiate  for  hiou  The 
arabbi^bop  bad  a  palace  hero,  now  belonging  to  lord  Rom. 
nay,  which  is  csto^med  vary  antieqt,  to  which  tbora  is  a 

chapel. 

after,  th^  duke  of  Yafk  vrived,  attended  by  $\f  Cbsrles  Gray,  Sir  Ro- 
bert I^awrie^  sad  many  of  the  aobility ;  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr-  Diwdas,  Mr* 
Wiodbam,  the  lord  eh^nceUor,  2cc.  sll  on  honeback,  and  each  a  braacb 
of  oak  in  his  hat  The  royal  family  set  off  froin  Kew  aboat  fere  ia  the 
iiM)cniag>  and  went  to  breakfast  with  kird  Camden,  at  bis  seat  at  WiMer- 
aen,  pear  Biverhead ;  but,  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  foads  in 
fome  paits,  sad  tb<  delay  occasioned  at  breakfast,  tbey  did  aet  armre  at 
iord  Romoey^  till  about  a  quarter  before  twelve,  and  in  tfce  midst  of  a 
hard  «hower  of  rain.  His  majesty  came  on  the  griamd  on  his  charger*  9l^ 
tended  by  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  dukes  of  Caah 
^eriand  and  Gloucester.  The  queen,  and  the  princesses  Augusta  and 
£Ucabeth,  were  attended  by  lady  Harrington  in  the  state  carriage.  A 
xoyal  s^ute  was  fired  up<iB  his  majesty's  coming  upon  the  ground.  As 
the  royal  iamily  were  in  their  tent,  tbey  requested  to  have  oak  boughs  ta 
deeorate  themselves,  which  were  immediately  brought,  and  the  ^eea 
end  princesses  put  them  in  their  caps,  and  pinned  them  to  their  hesoeM* 
His  miuesty  and  attendants  then  passed  the  ranks  in  fraat  of  both  Unei^ 
eomplimenting  the  offlcers  of  the  different  ssaoeiatiens  as  he  passed^  tad 
ifterwafds  went  and  reviewed  the  difiReireat  troo|H  of  cavalry  in  a  beak 
fpouad.  Haf iag  again  look  his  ionner  station  near  tbe  f9^  tea^  Iha 
whole  military  passed  in  review  before  them.  The  shower  cassed  seea 
after  the  king  anrived,  and  it  was  very  fine  during  the  remainder  of  Iha 
day.  After  the  different  eempanies  had  turice  pasMd  in  leivlevr^  thegr 
waie  marehed  to  a  distant  part  of  the  ground,  where  they  wetatemed  ia 
diAveat  parties,  and  posted  in  the  woods,  akmg  the  hedgei^  and  ia  tho 
vaad,  when  a  sham  fight  toQk  place.  This  tested  about  an  hoar  ajud  a 
hslfx  and  was  over  a  little  befwe  three.  The  asmoialioos  then  letmed 
t^  then  former  ground ;  tbe  infantry  piled  their  arms,  and  the  eavaby 
<UsavMntad.  a  signal  gun  was  then  lired  ibr  them  to  go  to  duiaer.  Vm 
aii^festy  and  the  princes^,  who  during  this  time  had  been  m  thebr  car* 
nages  W  see  these  mamBaviw^  attended  by  the  king  and  his  psrty,  tbea. 
Kiaiiaed  to  the  house  and  dismoonled    They  vrere  afterwards  introdooed 
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chape).  The  architecture  is  Gothici  though  some  parts  of 
the  house  have  been  repaired  after  the  modern  stile.  Here 
are  four  charity  •schools,  in  which  are  above  one  hundred 
boys  and  girls,  who  are  visited  once  a  week,  and  cate* 
cbised^  by  the  minister.  This  is  such  a  plentiful  country, 
and  the  lands  hereabouts  are  so  rich,  that  London  is  sup* 
plied  with  more  commodities  from  hence  than  from  any 
market  town  in  England,  particularly  with  the  large  bul« 
locks  that  come  from  the  Weald  of  Kent,  which  begins  but 

six 

to  the  pavilion  provided  for  them  near  the  dinner  tables,  and  there  they 
saw  the  associations  seat  themselves  at  the  tables ;  to  prevent  confusion, 
the  names  of  the  different  companies  were  painted  on  a  board,  and  stuck 
up  St  the  end  of  the  tables  they  were  to  occupy.  In  about  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  the  companivs  were  all  sealed ;  and  the  viands  and  wine  provided 
for  then*  which  bad  been  placed  early  in  the  morning,  were  in  a  sump* 
tuous  stile.  At  this  time  the  queen  and  princesses  were  in  the  pavilion  ap- 
propriated for  them;  and  liis  majesty  was  in  the  one  provided  for  the  nobi- 
lity ;  where  an  address  was  presented  to  his  majesty  upon  the  occasion  by 
the  corporation  of  Maidstone,  attended  by  the  mayor,  the  recorder,  and 
the  high  sheriff  of  the  cnunty,  who  vf3s  knighted  on  the  occasion.  A  sump< 
tuoui  dinner  was  afterwards  served  up  in  the  pavilion  for  liis  majesty,  the 
<|ueen,  two  princesses,  the  dukes  of  York,  Cumberiand,  Gloucester,  the 
Stadtholder,  and  lady  Harrington.  They  were  waited  upon  during  din- 
ner by  kird  Romney,  and  family.  Another  sumptuous  banquet  was  pro* 
Tided,  for  the  nunisters  of  state  and  nobility,  at  the  tent  erected  near  that 
of  his  majesty.  The  volunteers  having  finished  their  dinner,  his  ma* 
jesty's  health  was  given,  in  a  bumper,  by  upwards  of  six  thousand,  all 
slUMliag,  iinoovered,  with  three  times  three,  and  knid  and  reiterated  ac« 
fhmttt^m*  of  joy,  aocoropanied  by  the  music  of  all  the  bands.  After 
this  were  given,  the  queen  and  royal  family,  the  duke  of  York  and  the 
9rmj,  the  vohwteers  of  the  county  of  Kent,  &c.  with  three  times  three, 
stendiBg  and  uncovered.  A  number  of  the  officers  then  came  up  near 
the  royal  tent,  and  sung,  ''  God  save  the  King !"  which,  when  finished, 
was  loudly  cheered  three  times  three  by  all  the  numerous  company. 
LbkI  Romney  then  came  forward,  and,  after  a  short  pertinent  address  to 
the  eonpany,  propoied  to  give  *'  His  Majesty's  Health  !*  'in  which  all  the 
wilvnteai  joined,  standing  uncovered,  with  three  times  three.  "  Ged 
iftVe  the  Ring !''  was  tlien  sung  by  the  whole  body  of  the  volunteers,  ac" 
eampaaied  by  the  music  of  their  bands,  which  had  the  happiest  effect. 
8e«ml  ether  loyal  teasts  and  sentiments  were  afterwards  drunk,  in 
which  sU  parties  joined.    The  music  played  *'Qod  save  the  King!** 
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six  mites  off;  with  timber,  wheat,  and  great  quantities  of 
hops,  apples,  and  cherries ;  with  a  sort  of  paving  stone, 
eight  or  ten  inches  square,  that  is  exceeding  durable ;  and 
with  the  fine  white  sand  for  glass-houses  and  stationers.  A 
distillery  of  English  spirits,  denominated  Maidstone  Ge- 
neva, which  was  established  by  the  late  Mr.  Bishop,  which 
16  still  in  a  thriving  state.  Maidstone  has  also  two  con* 
siderable  breweries,  and  large  warehouses  for  various  kinds 
of  traffic.  There  are  some  Dutch  inhabitants,  who  bare 
divine  service  in  the  old  parish  church,  called  St.  Faith's. 
The  market  here,  which  is  the  best  in  the  county,  is  on 
Thursday ;  it  has  another  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  every 
nkmtb,  granted  them  by  George  II.  in  1751  ;  and  fairs  on 
February  13,  May  12,  June  20  (called  Garlick  Fair),  and 
October  17.  In  1648,  this  town  made  such  a  stand. for 
king  Charles  I.  against  general  Fairfax  with  near  ten  thou- 
sand men,  that  he  could  not  take  it,  till  he  bad  stormed  it 
twice.  Here  was  a  college  or  hospital  erected  by  arch- 
bishop Boniface,  and  a  chantry  by  archbishop  Thomas 
Arundel,  which  is  now  the  free-school.  About  the  year 
1720  several  canoes  were  dug  up  in  the  marshes  of  the 
Medway  above  this  town.  This  parish  was  antiently  taxed 
towards  the  repair  of  the  fifth  arch  or  pier  of  Rochester 
bridge.  On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Medway,  a  small 
distance  south  of  the  parish  church,  stand  the  remains  of 

**  Hvle,  Britannia  I**  &:c.  &c.  About  half  past  five  o'clock^  upon  a 
ttgnai  gun  being  fired,  the  different  companies  withdrew  from  the  dinner 
tables,  got  under  arms,  and  then  marched  off  in  different  directions. 
The  royal  family  then  returned  to  lord  Romney*s  house,  where  they  were 
lefreshed  with  coffee ;  and  about  six  o*clock  the  king,  queen,  and  prin* 
cesses,  set  off  for  London,  The  dukes  of  York,  Cumberland,  Glou- 
cester, Messrs.  Dundas,  Windham,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  master  of 
the  rolls,  returned  to  Sir  Charles  Middleton*8  at  Tiston,  about  five  miles 
from  Maidstone,  where  they  had  slept  the  preceding  night.  A  general 
eathu»asm  pervaded  all  ranks,  and  a  royal  salute  was  fired  on  the  king's 
departure.  The  town  and  streets  were  crowded  with  company  during  the 
vrhole  of  the  night,  who  were  much  entertained  with  the  illurainaticHis 
and  transparencies  that  were  exhibited  in  different  parts. — Gent.  Mt^ 
gazinc, 
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SulVIary  and  All  Saints  College,  built  by  archbishop  Cotir- 
tenay  in  the  year  1396.  The  gate  or  entrance  is  still  re« 
mainingy  with  other  parts  of  the  building  sufficient  to  shew 
it  was  once  a  handsome  structure.  It  is  now  converted  into 
a  farm  house. 

At  the  comer  of  East  Lane,  fronting  High  Street,  is 
another  antient  foundation,  called  The  Friary,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  part  of  a  convent  of  Franciscans^ 
founded  by  Edward  III.  and  his  brother  John  earl  of  Corn- 
wall, in  133i,  afterwards  removed  to  Walsingham,  in 
Norfolk.  Another  structure,  colled  St.  Faith's  Chapel, 
has  been  converted  to  a  boarding  school,  and  an  assembly 
room,  and  the  cemetery  into  a  garden  nursery.  The  Free 
Grammar  School  was  originally  part  of  the  buildings 
belonging  to  the  fraternity  of  Corpus  Christi,  professing 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  At  the  suppression  of  the  fnu 
ternity  by  Edward  VI.  the  structure  then  called  Brother- 
hood Hall,  was  purchased  by  the  corporation,  who  esta« 
blished  the  Free  Grammar  School  under  th«  charter  of 
queen  Elizabeth. 

The  Chttrch  is  spacious  and  handsome,  and  consists  of 
a  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  an  embattled  tower,  in 
which  are  eight  bells ;  on  the  tower  formerly  stood  a  spire, 
about  eighty  feet  high,  that  was  destroyed  by  lightning  in 
November,  1730:  the  walls  are  also  embattled,  and  sup* 
ported  by  buttresses.    The  whole  is  enlightened  by  large 
windows,   divided  by  mullions,  with  ri«h  tracery  above: 
the  east  window  is  peculiarly  handsome.     This  is  one  of  the 
largest  parochial  edifices  in  the  kingdom :  its  entire  length 
within  being  two  hundred  and  twenty  seven  feet;  of  which 
the  chancel  includes  sixty-three  and  a  half;  its  breadth  is 
ninety-one  feet;  of  the  chancel  and  its  aisles,  sixty. four. 
The  chancel  was  rebuilt  by  archbishop  Courtenay,  who^ 
in  1395,    obtained  license    of   Richard  II.    to  make  this 
church  collegiate,  for  the  use  of  the  wardens,  chaplains. 
and  other  members  of  the  new  college  which  he  was  then 
building  close  to  the  southern  side  of  the  cemetery.    On 
ihat  occasion  he  altered  the  dedication  of  the  church  ta 
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AH  Saints^  it  haring  beea  previously  dedi<Uiled  to  tlie  Blei^ 
sed  Virgin.  He  was  himtelf  buried  in  the  middle  of  the 
chancel^  in  a  grave  between  6ve  and  six  feet  deep^  wbere 
bis  skeletcm  was  found  in  tbe  year  1794^  ia  consequence  of 
a  search  made  by  the  late  reverend  Samuel  Denne.  This 
discovery  terminated  the  contention  long  carried  on  among 
antiquariefl,  respecting  the  real  burial  place  of  this  arcb* 
bishop,  which  had  been  affirmed  to  lay  in  Canterbury  ca^ 
thedral.  He  "  lyeth  buried,"  says  Weever,  **  according 
to  his  will,  here  in  his  owne  church,  under  a  plaine  grave 
stone,  (a  lowly  tombe  for  suche  an  high-borne  prelate,}  upon 
which  his  pourtraiture  is  delineated.'* 

The  archbishop's  pourtraiture,  with  the  inscription,^  b«va 
been  lost  beyond  memory ;  but  the  indents  may  yet  be  seeil 
on  the  marble  slab  which  covers  his  grave^  and  nidch  hat 
evidently  been  tbe  upper  stone  of  an  altar  tomb.  On  tbe 
south  side  of  the  chancel  towards  the  altar,  are  the  remains 
of  four  very  el^ant  defaced  stone  seals,  hidden  by  the  mo- 
Buments  for  the  family  of  Astley.  They  are  ornamented 
with  the  arms  of  Courtenay,  and  Fitz  Alan  (otherwise 
named  Arundd) ;  by  the  latter  of  whom  they  were  probably 
finished :  tbe  arms  of  these  archbishops,  impaled  witb  the 
archiepiscopal  bearings,  are  also  on  the  roof  of  tbe  nave. 
Theantient  wooden  stalls  used  by  the  master,  brethren,  a«4 
other  persons  belonging  to  tbe  college,  stilt  remmi ;  and 
beneath  the  seats,  are  carvings  of  human  beads,  grdtesqnea 
and  sbiehb  of  arms  of  the  Courtenay  family. 

An  antient  tomb  still  remains  in  the  cbancd,  most  shame^ 
faliy  defaced,  said  to  contain  one  of  the  flMttily  of  Wid- 
yille,  ancestors  to  Edward  the  Fourth's  queen,  who  were 
possessors  of  the  Mote.  In  the  voitks  several  of  tbe  Astl^ 
and  Maribam  fiunilies  lie  buried ;  particuiarty  8iw  J^Hif 
AsTLEY^kat.  '^  who  from  bis  tender  years  attended  00  quaes 
Elizabeth  in  her  honourable  band  of  pensioners,  and  wai 
^&er  master  of  the  revtslb  to  hing  James  aod  king  Charlea 
— 4>biit,  Januarii,  16S9  ^"  and  <'  that  great  soUiei  and 
person  of  honour,  Jacob  kMrd  Astuly,  baron  of  Reading/* 
who  died  in  Febrnaiy,  lOSl;  these  haive  momuMUk  Tbm 
s  are 
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ve  several  other  memorials  for  the  dead.  The  interior  has 
been  cleaned  and  whitewashed ;  is  well  pewed,  and  fur- 
nished with  large  galleries,  and  a  good  organ.  Edward  VI. 
permitted  the  inhabitants  to  use  the  church  parochially; 
and  James  I.  confirmed  it  to  the  parish  by  charter.  Be- 
fore the  Reformation,  the  living  was  a  rectory  ;  it  has  since 
been  accounted  only  a  perpetual  curacy.  With  the  college 
were . suppressed  two  chantries;  one  of  which  had  beea 
founded  by  Robert  Vintner,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Third;  and  die  other  by  archbishop  Arundel,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Fourth. 

.  Rectors  and  Curates  of  Eminence.  John  Man- 
sell,  1264|  chief  justice  uf  England,  a  privy  councillor, 
chaplain  to  Henry  III.  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  ambas- 
sador to  France,  and — a  brave  soldier  I  William  de  Ty- 
RtNGTON,  1394,  afterwards  bishop  of  St.  David's,  keeper 
of  the  privy  seal,  and  treasurer  of  Kngland.  Josiak 
Woodward,  S.T.  P.  ob.  1712,  author  of  several  curious 
tracts,  sermons,  &c. 

The  Bridge,  of  seven  arches,  over  tiie  Med  way,  is  long 
and  narrow,  but  very  picturesque  in  appearance;  it  is  very 
antient,  and  supposed  to  have  owed  its  foundation,  or  at 
least  its  most  considerable  repairs  and  improvements,  to  the 
munificence  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury. 

The  sudden  thaw,  and  consequent  overflowing  of  the 
Medway,  in  January,  1793,  through  the  melting  of  the 
preceding  snows,  was  very  remarkable  at  tliis  place.  <<  The 
ice  about  Teston  coming  down  in  large  sheets  with  the  cur- 
rent, choaked  up  the  arches  of  that  bridge,  and  destroyed 
Bow  Bridge.  The  furious  current,  with  its  loaded  surface, 
carried  away  the  wooden  bridges  of  Barnjett  and  St.  He« 
lea%  at  Barming;  resisted  by  that  of  East  Farleigli,  until 
its  parapet  walls  gave  way,  the  whole  contents  floated  with 
rapidity  down  the  river,  damaging  the  locks,  and  threat- 
ening Maidstone  Bridge ;  but  at  length  the  loaded  water, 
increased  by  die  back  river,  rising  higher  than  the  walls,  the 
whole  of  the  ice  passed  on :  fortunately  the  frost  of  the  en- 
suing night  arrested  the  water  on  its  way,  and  a  more  gra- 
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dual  thaw  removed  it  witbout  further  mischief.  Thosff l»lh^ 
K'red  in  the  houses  near  the  river,  were  compelled  to  UMf 
boats  in  the  street,  and  to  take  to  their  upper  rooms,  a? 
their  houses  were  several  feet  deep  in  watfcr.  The  fields  bad 
a  very- extraordinary  appearance  from  the  vast  sheets  of  ice 
which  lay  upon  them,  and  had  bent  and  kept  down  trees  of 
eonsiderable  thickness.  It  was  justly  compared  to  die  break- 
ing up  of  the  great  frosts  in  North  America. 

The  improvements  made  in  this  town  since  179^1,  -are  nu* 
merous :  an  act  was  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  its  being 
new  paved  and  lighted ;  and  the  several  market  places  have 
been  repaired,  and  the  fish  market  rebuilt.  The  river 
Medway  has  been  also  much  improved,  by  building  a  large 
lock  beyond  Allington  Castle.  Here,  also,  are  four  an- 
nual fEiirs,  each  of  two  days  continuance,  for  the  sale  of 
horses,  cattle,  haberdashery,  pedlary,  &e.  They  are 
mostly  held  in  a  meadow,  encircled  with  trees,  and  in  the 
High  Street ;  but  the  fair  for  horhed  cattle  has  been  removed 
to  Pinnenden  Heath. 

The  buildings  that  have  not  yet  been  mentioned,  are  the 
Shire  Hall,  the  Gaol  for  the  western  division  of  Kent,  and 
the  Conduit.     The  former  is  a  good  modern-  ^rtrcturcj  in 
which  tlie  assizes  for  the  county  are  held,  and  other  public 
business  transacted ;  was  erected  at  the  joint  eypence  of  the 
corporation  of  Maidstone,  and  of  the  jusices  of  the  westeni 
division,    who  hold  their    quarterly    sessions  and  county 
courts,  as  well  as  all  other  meetings  on  general  business  iii 
this  town :  near  to  it  is  a  prison  called  the  Brambles,  be- 
longing to  the  corporation y  but  antiently  the  property  of  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury.    The  Gaol,  a  spacious  stone 
building,    standing  in  East  Lane,    erected  since  the- year 
ll'l*!,  in  place  of  the  more  antient  prison,  which  stood  in 
the  very  centre    of  the  town,   has  been  much  enlarged 
and  strengtliened:    some  excellent   regulations    bare   also 
been  made  for  its  government.     The  Conduit,  forms  the 
principal  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
stands  on  tlie  upper  end  of  the  High  Street;  it  was  built 
1624.    Another  Conduit  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  High 
i     -  ....   -Str^t^ 
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Street,  and  was  pulled  -down  about  the  year  1793 ;  Tt 
formed  an  octagonal  tower  o(  stone,  embattled,  and 
crowned  with  a  cupola  and  dial.  A  new  octagon  stuc- 
coed building,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  was  intended 
for  a  third  reservoir,  but  failing  in  its  intention  was  used  as 
a  butter  market.  The  water  is  of  most  excellent  quality, 
conveyed  by  pipes  laid  under  the  Medway,  from  an  in- 
closed spring  called  Kocky  Hill,  in  the  West  Borough. 
The  Corn  Market  is  supported  on  pillars,  and  surmounted 
by  a  gilt  wheatsheaf. 

The  extent  of  Maidstone  is  about  a  mile,  from  north  td 
fiouth,  and  about  three  quarter  >  from  west  to  east.  It 
chiefly  consists  of  four  streets,  intersecting  each  other,  with 
«everal  lesser  ones^  The  High  Street  is  spacious,  and  ^^^ell 
l)uilt;  on  ihe  west  side  is  a  small  and  neat  theatre.  Nearly 
half  the  inhabitants  are  supposed  to  be  Presbyterians  and 
Anabaptists,  who  have  places  of  worship  within  the  town* 
The  population  has  been  within  a  kvf  years  augmented  in 
consequence  of  the  erection  ef  extensive  barracks  for  in^ 
fiintry  and  cavalry,  in  the  road  to  Rochester,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  Week  Street.  The  buildings  are  of  wood, 
painted  white,  and  forming  a  hollow  square,  witl)  a  riding 
school  towards  the  river. 

Maidstone  has  given  birth  to  several  eminent  men ;  par- 
ticularly to  a  family  surnamed  De  Maidestin,  of  whom  Sir 
Walter  had  license,  from  Edward  the  Second,  to  embattle 
his  mansion.  Ralfh  de  Maidenstan,  was  bishop  of  He- 
reford from  1234  and  1239,  and  is  noticed  by  Matthew 
Paris,  as  a  man  of  excellent  learning,  and  holiness  of  life. 
He  resigned  bis  bishopric,  and  became  a  Franciscan  friar  at 
Gloucester,- where  he  was  buried  in  1245.  Walter  db 
Maydbhstak  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Worcester  in  the 
seventh  of  £dwar4  the  Second,  in  1303. 

Three  persons,  probably  natives  of  Maidstone,  are  how- 
ever recorded  as  having  obtained  considerable  notoriety 
during  the  Civil  Wars.  Andrew  Sroughton,  recorder,  and 
twice  mayor  of  Maidstone;  Thomas  Trapham,  M.  B.  who 
was  surgeon  both  to  Fairfax  and  Cromwell^  and  Thomas 
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Read,  gent,  who,  on  the  trial  of  Charles  the  First,  de- 
posed, that  he  had  seen  that  monarch  at  '^  the  bead  of  a 
{Tuard  of  horse"  between  Lestwitbiel  and  Fowy.  Broughton 
was  one  of  the  two  clerks  (and  also  secretary)  of  the  high 
4:ourt  of  justice,  and  in  that  situation  be  read  both  the 
charge  preferred,  and  the  sientenee  passed,  against  the  uo* 
fortunate  Charles.  Being  excepted  from  the  bill  of  in- 
demnity at  the  Restoration,  he  fled  privately  to  the  Con- 
tinent, and  took  refuge  in  Switzerland,  with  Ludlow,  Say, 
Deady,  Lisle,  and  some  others.  He  died  at  Vevay,  in 
that  country,  of  old  age  alone,  as  appears  from  his  epitaph, 
given  in  Addison^s  Travels  in  Italy. 

Trapham  is  infamous  for  having  observed,  when  be  was 
employed  to  prepare  the  body  of  the  martyred  king  for 
interment,  "  /  have  sewed  on  the  head  of  a  gooseJ**  He 
died  at  Abingdon,  in  1683,  execrated  by  all  except  bi- 
gotted  republicans. 

Let  it  be  observed  to  the  honour  of  Maidstone,  that  it 
gave  birth  to  the  eminent  musical  composer,  Jenkins,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. ;  to  Mr.  Woollett,  the  late  fine  en- 
graver; and  to  Mr.  Jeffrey,  jun.  an  able  draftsman. 

The  Mote  is  situated  a  mile  from  tlie  town,  has  a  fine 
park,  and  was  formerly  of  great  consequence.  During  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  it  was  castellated  by  the  family  of 
Leibume.  It  thence  became  possessed  by  the  several  fa- 
milies of  Shofford,  who  assumed  the  name  Le  Mote;  by 
those  of  De  Ditton,  De  Burghursh,  Wideville,  earls  of 
Rivers,  who  took  the  title  of  baron  De  la  Motte.  With 
the  latter  it  remained  till  the  infamous  Richard  III.  after  he 
had  murdered  Anthony,  earl  of  Rivers  at  Pontefract,  be^ 
stowed  it  on  his  equally  infamous  instrument  of  mischief. 
Sir  Thomas  Brakenbury.  It  was  restored  by  Henry  VII.  to 
Thomas  earl  of  Rivers,  who  left  it  to  Grey,  marquis  of 
Dorset.  It  then  passed  to  Sir  Henry  Wyat,  of  Allington 
Castle,  who  disgavelled  it;  his  grandson  Sir  Thomas,  for- 
feited the  estate  to  the  crown,  and  Mary  I.  bestowed  it  on 
cardinal  Pole.  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  it  in  fee  to  persons 
of  the  name  pf  Nicholas  and  Dixon,  of  wboiPy  probably^ 
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It  was  purchased  by  Sir  William  Rider,  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don,  in  1600.    By  Susan,  his  daughter,  it  came  into  tho 
possession  of  Sir  Thomas  Delmarii  or   Csesar;    at  whose 
decease  Thomas  Phillpott,  Esq.  her  eldest  son  by  her  first 
husbandy  took  possession,  who  joined  with   his  mother  to 
alienate  the  Mote  to  the  Tuftons,  one  of  whom  bequeathed 
it  to  a  lady  named  Wray ;  by  her  it  was  disposed  of  to  the 
ancestor  of  the  noble  family  of  Romney.     The  seat  erected 
by  the  present  earl  is  upon  a  superb  plan,  the  situation 
being  elevated,  and  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.     The  apartments  are  spacious,  and 
magnificently  fitted  up:  they  contain  some  good  pictures, 
with  family  portraits,  &c.     The  park  is  extensive,  and  in- 
cludes some  fine  timber,  particularly  oak:    many  of  the 
trees  are  very  large.     A  broad  sheet   of  water,  or  canal^ 
has  been  made  in  front  of  the  house,  over  which  is  a  hand- 
some bridge. 

Near  Maidstone,  towards  Boxley,  are  the  famous  paper 
mills,  erected  by  Mr.  James  Whatman,  in  1739;  his  son, 
James  Whatman,  Esq.  brought  them  to  their  present  per- 
fection, and  invented  the  wire-wove  paper,  which  goes  by 
his  name.  He  disposed  of  the  whole  property  in  1794,  to 
Messrs.  Hollingsworth. 

The  ruins  of  Allington  Castle,  are  situated  on  the 
opposite  shore^  which  was  originally  built,  says  Kilburne, 
in  the  Saxon  times,  by  the  noble  family  of  Columbarij,  but 
was  afterwards  razed  by  the  Danes.  After  various  de- 
scents, it  was  alienated  to  Sir  Henry  Wyat,  a  descendant 
from  a  respectable  Yorkshire  family,  who  lost  seventeen 
manors,  and  his  liberty,  for  engaging  in  the  plot  against 
Richard  III.  in  favour  of  the  carl  of  Richmond.  When 
success  had  crowned  the  attempts  of  the  latter,  he  was  re- 
leased by  Henry,  knighed,  made  a  banneret,  a  knight  of 
the  Bath,  and  a  privy  counsellor.  Here  his  accomplished 
ion  and  successor,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  whom  Leland 
cMs  ineomparabilis ;  and  Wood,  the  delight  of  the  muses 
and  of  mankind,  was  born.  This  gentleman,  equally  a 
scholtri  a  soldier^  and  a  statesman,  was  visited  liere  by 
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Henry  the  Eighth,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite; 
though  he  appears  in  some  degree  to  have  unn'ittingly 
-nifnei  hi^  jealousy,  through  the  admiration  which  bis  ac- 
Goopplifihivents  excited  in  the  breast  of  queen  Anne  Boleyn* 
He  4ied  in  hif  thirty-eighth  year,  at  Sherbproe,  in  Dorset^, 
qhite,  of  n  violent  fever,  while  travelling  towards  FaL 
mouth,  to  embark  for  Spain,  to  which  court  Henry  bad 
appointed  him  ambassador.  His  son.  Sir  Thomas  Wyat, 
the  younger,  being  deprived  of  his  estates  and  life  for 
treitfQD  -against  queen  Mary,  this  castle  and  manor  became 
Tested  in  the  crown,  and  were  granted  on  lease  by  Eliza- 
beth, to  John  Astley,  Esq.  master  of  her  jewels.  His  son, 
Sir  John  Astley,  had.  the  whole  afterwards  granted  to  hioi 
by  the  queen's  letters  patent,  at  the  annual  rent  of 
100/.  25.  Id. ;  from  his  family  it  passed  to  the  lords  Rom<« 
neys  aj9d  i^  the  .property  of  the  present  earl. 

The  remains  of  the  castle  are  extensive,  and  arc  now  oc-s 
cupied  in  two  tenements.  The  mote,,  and  die  antient  en- 
trance gateway  erected  by  the  Cobbams,  still  exist ;  the 
ruuis  are  nearly  excluded  from  the  river  by  trees:  one  of 
the  round  towers  is  very  large.  The  parish  Church  is  mean* 
Here  lie  buried  Sir  Gyiford  Thornhurst,  hart.  1627;  Sir 
George  Choute,  hart.  1721,  set.  22;  Sir  Edward  Austen^ 
bart.- of '  Boxley,  1760,  set.  fifty*five ;  and  lady  Austen^ 
widow  to  the  latter,  1772,  let.  fifty-seven.  Besides  the 
castle,  and  the  parsonage,  a  mere  cottage,  there  is  only  one 
house  in  the  parish ;  though  Sir  Stephen  de  Penchester,  one 
of  ks  forfioer  lords,  b  recorded  to  have  procured  a  grant  of 
9  market  weekly,  and  of  a  three  days  annual  fair,  for  bi« 
manor  of  Allington. 

Six  miles  from  Maidstone,  towards  London,  is  MaIt- 
LING,  or  Town  Malling,  called  .also  West  Mailing  'to 
distinguish  it  from  the  village  of  East  Mailing,  which  is  on 
the  oppos^ite  side  of  the  river) ;  it  is  seated  near  a  brook 
that  runs  into  the  Medway ;  it  has  a  market  on  Saturday, 
Itnd  three  fairs,  August  12,  October  2,  and  November  17. 
A  Free  School  was  founded  here  above  one  hundred  yoara 
ago.    Thi^  parish  was  aptiently  taxed  to  coqtribute  to« 
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Krards  Ae  repair  of  the  third  arch  or  pier  of  Reichtfstei' 
Bridge*  Here  was  formerly  a  nunnery,  founded  in  the 
tiole  t>f  William  Rufus,  by  Gundulph,  bisrhop  of  Ro» 
Chester;  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  together  with  the  whole 
town^  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I. ;  but  was  flfoeil  rebuilt  by 
the  nuns,  assisted  by  the  contributions  of  pious  persons! 
This  IB  now  called  The  Abbey  House,  and  is  most  de« 
UghtfuUy  situated,  being  washed  by  a  fine  rivulet,  which 
nsio^  at  the  hamlet  of  St.  Leonard,  runs  by  the  side  of  the 
abbey,  and  through  the  gardens.  In  the  meadows  above 
the  gardens  large-  square  excavations  are  still  visible ;  these 
were  formerly  the  fish-ponds  for  the  supply  of  the  nun** 
nery.  '  Although  the  body  of  the  house  was  puUed  down 
and  rebuilt  by  Sir  John  Honey  wood,  many  of  the  original 
offices  are  still  remaining,  particularly  an  antient  chapel. 
Some  time  used  as  a  dissenting  n^eeting  house,  but  now  con-^ 
verted  into  a  dwelling.  But,  the  object  most  worthy  of 
notice  is,  a  handsome  tower  of  the  church,  whose  front  is 
decorated  with  intersecting  afches  and  zig-zag  ornaments, 
similar  to  those  on  the  west  front  of  Rochester  cathedral. 
At  some  distance  west  of  the  abbey,  is  a  very  antient  stone 
1>uilding  coeval  with  it,  and  called  the  Old  Gaol,  which  has 
narrow  windows,  -and  walls  of  a  great  thickness.  Tradi- 
tion says,  this  was  the  prison  belonging  to  the  abbey;  At 
present  it  i^  used  for  drying  and  stowing  hops. 
•  Near  Toi«Fn  Mailing,  towards  Tunbridge,  is  Mere« 
WORTH,  written  in  Domesday  Book,  Marourde.  Thii 
tMing  one  of  die  districts  composing  the  fine  Iride  from 
Maidstone  to  Tunbridge,  it  has  consequently  been  inha- 
bited by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  abounds  in  marks  o^ 
el^ance.  Its  extefnsive  plantations,  its  fine  pasturage,  the 
Medway  gliding  through,  and  its  beautiful  woods,  unite  to 
ittake  this  pftri&h  exquisitely  pleasing. 

This  place  antiently  gave  name  to  an  eminent  family  who 
hAi  the  manor  near  two  hundred  years,  when  it  descended 
to  the  Malmaihs,  Bohuns,  and  Bambres,  who  built  a  large 
and  stjrong  house,  Tesembling  a  castle,  which  was  possessed 
hf  the  earls  of  Arundel,  and  passed  to  the  lords  Aber- 
gavenny, 
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gayermy ;  from  tbem  it  came  to  the  le  Despensers,  whose  heir^ 
lady  Mary  Fane,  was  created  baroness  le  Despeiiser  by 
James  I.  and  her  son  created  earl  of  Westmorland  by  tbe 
fame  monarch. 

.  The  grand  and  magnificent  house,  denominated  Mere- 
worth  Castle,  was  erected  by  the  last  earl  of  Westmore- 
land, where  the  old  castle  stood;  and  is  built  in  an  elegant 
^tyle  of  architecture,  after  a  design  of  Colin  Campbell,  in  imi* 
tation  of  an  admired  edifice  of  the  famous  Palladio,  in 
Italy. 

The  site  is  pleasant,  upon  a  small  hill  of  very  easy 
ascent^  watered  on  one  side  by  a  stream  running  into  the 
Medway,  and  on  the  other  encompassed  with  the  most 
agreeable  risings,  which  have  the  appearance  of  a  grand 
rural  theatre,  cultivated  and  improved  to  the  utmost  per- 
fection, so  as  at  once  to  display  correct  taste  and  becoming 
magnificence. 

,  The  structure  is  an  exact  square  of  eighty-eight  feet:  iQ 
the  middle  of  the  roof  is  a  cupola,  consisting  of  two 
shells,  the  one  forming  the  stucco  cieling  of  the  hall,  and 
the  other  carpentry  covered  with  lead.  Between  these 
shells  is  a  strong  brick  arch  which  brings  twenty -four  fun- 
nels to  the  lanthorn,  a  contrivance  which  prevents  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  chimney  on  the  outside  of  the  house. 
There  are  porticos  in  all  the  four  fronts,  under  the  floor  of 
which,  and  that  of  the  hall,  are  convenient  rooms  for  the 
use  of  the  family.  The  grand  saloon  is  round,  and  forms 
the  centre :  it  receives  its  light  from  a  sky-light ;  the  state 
rooms  divided  off  from  it,  open  into  each  othi^r  round  the 
house,  and  are  superbly  furnished.  The  kitchen  and 
stables  form  two  nol)le  wings,  and  add  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  building.  The  house,  gardens,  temples,  grottos;  the 
the  water^  woods,  lawns,  &c.  united  in  this  beautiful  do- 
main, demand  admiration. 

Within  the  house  are  many  valuable  pictures ;  among  them 
the  following:  A  Dutch  lady  in  a  chair,  by  Rembrandt. 
Two  pieces  of  battles,  by  Bouroicnon.   Twolandscaoes,  by 
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Claud  LorIiain.    A  landscape,  Romulus  and  RemuSy  both 
by  Claude.    Roman  antiquities,  by  Paniki.     Christ  re- 
storing the  blind  man  to  sight,    by  Tintoretti.      The 
cielings  of  most  of  the  apartments  are  finely  decorated  with 
emblematical  figures,   in  five  compartments,  by  Francis 
ScLATER.    In  the  dining  room  are  portraits  of  Elizabeth, 
daughter,    and  Richard,    youngest    son    of   Robert,    lord 
Spencer.      Francis  Finch,  second  son  of  Francis,  earl  of 
Westmorland,  and  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  An- 
thony Mildmay,  .wife  of  Sir  Francis  Fane ;   in  one  piece.^ 
Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  Neville,  lord  Aber- 
gavenny, created  baroness  Le  Despencer,  by  king  James  I. 
and   wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Fane,  knt.      Mary,  daughter  of 
Horace,  lord  Vere,  of  Tilbury ;  wife  of  Mildmay,  second 
earl    of   Westmorland.      Robert  Spencer,    created    baron 
Spencer,  by  king  James  I.  whose  daughter  Elizabeth,  was 
married  to  Sir  George  Fane.      William,    son  of  Robert, 
iDrd  Spencer,  who  married  Penelope,  daughter  of  Henry, 
earl  of  Southampton.    In  the  drawing  room  the  principal 
pictures  are,    St.  Francis,   by   Guxdo.     A  landscape,  by 
Claude  Lorrain.    A  holy  family,  by  Perugino.    Noah, 
after  the  flood,  by  Bassano.    Venus  and  Cupid,  by  Ru- 
bens.    Duke  of  Buckingham.     Sir  Thomas  More.     Lord 
Abergavenny,   1524.      Sir  Walter  Raleigh.      In  tlie  best 
bed  room,  the  walls  hung  with  fine  tapestry,  and  the  ciel- 
iog  ornamented  with  emblematical  figures,   by  Sclater. 
The  walls  of  the  adjoining  room  are  richly  hung  with  ta- 
pestry, representing  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.    The 
cieling,  by  Sclater.     The  chimney-piece  is  curiously  or- 
namented with  marble  pillars,  &c. ;   and  the  floor  of  the 
room  elegantly  inlaid. 

The  village  is  of  little  eminence.  It  had  once  a  weekly 
market,  and  an  annual-fair,  obtained  by  Roger  de  Mereworth^ 
in  the  twenty-eighth  of  Edward  I.  but  these  have  long  bem 
disused.  The  old  church  was  situated  near  the  castle^  and  is 
^d  to  have  been  built  by  the  antient  earls  of  Clare,  who  at 
its  foundation  appropriated  it  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of 
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Jeruiakm.  John,  earl  df  Westmorland)  obtain^  a  \U 
cence  of  the  bishop  of  Rochester  to  pull  it  down^  and 
build  8  flew  church ;  the  foundation  was  laid  in  the  year 
1744 ;  and  it  was  consecrated  by  the  bishop  of  Roehester, 
on  the  26th  of  August  1146. 

This  structure  is  a  piece  of  beautiful  architecture,  which 
will  bear  the  attentive  inspection  of  the  traveller;  k  con- 
tains several  antique  monuments  that  formerly  inhabited 
Mereworth  Castle,  and  were  carefully  transferred  frpoi 
the  old  church  to  a  place  particularly  appropriated  to  this 
purpose  in  the  modem  one. 

Smart,  in  his  **  Hop  Garden,'*  writing  of  Mereworth^ 
says: 

Nor  shalt  thou,  Mereworth,  remain  unsung, 
Where  noble  Westmoreland,  hb  country's  friend, 
Bids  British  greatness  lore  the  silent  shade. 
Where  piles  superb,  in  classic  elegance 
Arise;  and  all  is  Roman  like  his  heart. 

West  Peckham,  is  remarkable  only  by  its  antient  te. 
nure  of  its  lord  **  bearing  one  of  the  king^s  goshawks  be- 
yond sea,  from  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  to  that  of  the  Pu- 
rification y^  also  for  being  the  residence  of  some  of  the 
Knights  Tempkurs,  as  well  as  of  the  Southwells,  ministers 
of  Henry  YIII.  and  his  three  successors,  whose  vices  ob- 
scured their  eminent  abilities. 

Hadlow  is  a  parish,  rich  in  hop  plantations  and  pas- 
tures. At  Harlake  Bridge  is  zjhwing  bolt,  by  which  tbe 
meadows  can  be  inundated  in  dry  seasons. 

TUNBRIDGE, 
or  The  Town  of  Bridges,  is  thirty-five  miles  from  London, 
and  is  seated  on  four  streams  formed  by  the  Medway,  over 
each  of  which  there  is  a  stone  bridge.  The  ruins  of  tbe 
castle  testify  it  to  have  been  very  large;  it  was  erected  in 
1090,  by  Richard  de  Tunbridge,  earl  of  Clare^  natural  son 
to  Richard  I.  duke  of  Normandy,  who  exchanged  lands 
in  that  country  for  the  like  quantity  here.  This  castle 
was  taken  by  king  Stephen,   kbg  Jobn^  and   by   king 
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Henry  III.  who  garrisoned  it.  The  site  is  beautifully 
planted.  The  gateway  remains,  with  boles  for  port* 
cullises,  &c.  and  opens  into  a  sm^U  hall,  communicating  by 
arches  with  the  apartments  in  three  stories,  the  uppermost 
haying  the  largest  windows.  The  keep,  from  the  remjiins 
of  the  foundations,  appears  to  have  been  prodigiously  strong. 
Tunbridge,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  sent  burgesses  to 
parliament.  It  is  now  governed  by  thpree  constables  for  the 
town,  Southborough,  and  Helden.  The  present  church  is 
9,  modern  structure.  Sir  Andrew  Juddc,  lord  mayor  of 
London,  and  a  native  of  this  place,  erectedigt free-school, 
on  which  an  estate  was  settled  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth by  parliament.  The  Skinners  Company  are  the  pa« 
trons.  The  stone  causeway  leading  ioto  the  town  from 
London,  was  th(B  gift  .of  Mr.  John  Wjlford,  a  citizen  of 
London,  in  1528.  The  houses  are  mostly  ill  built,  and  the 
streets  badly  paved^  Its  market  is  on  Friday;  fairs,  on 
^sh  Wednesday,  July  5,  and  October  29. 

The  river  Med  way  has  been  made  navigable  up  to 
the  town,  since  the  year  1740;  and  is  of  great  service  for 
conveying  tiipber  and  cannon  from  the  founderies  in  that 
peighbourhood  to  Chatharn,  ^nd  other  places. 

In  the  year  1775,  the  autient  stone  bricjge  over  the  river 
Medway,  in  Tunbricjge  town,  beipg  in  a  decayed  and  dan- 
gerous state,  was  pulled  down,  and  a  temporary  one  of 
wood  erected  near  it ;  soon  after  a  stone  bridge  was  built  on 
the  old  foundjELtion  by  Mr.  Pinder,  after  a  design  of  Mr* 
Mylne.  The  cost  was  estimated  at  1100/.  and  defrayed  by 
the  county  of  Kent^ 

Five  miles  from  the  town  is  th^  bamlet  belonging  to 
Speldburst,  called 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS, 
9>  place  of  much  resort  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  in 
Jane,  July,  and  August.  These  wells  are  situated  at  the 
bottom  ol  three  hills,  called  Mount  Sion,  the  residence  of 
Richard  Cumberland,  Esq.  the  celebrated  dramatist,  &c. 
Mount  Ephraiip,  and  Mount  Pleasant,  on  which  are  good 
t^ouses^  and  fine  fruit*gardens,  fed  from  a  spring  in  the 
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parish  of  Speldhurst.  Here  is  also  a  good  market  of 
butchers,  poulterers,  &c.  shops  for  toys,  milliners,  wooden 
ware,  &c.  coffee  rooms,  for  card  playing,  and  other  species 
of  similar  entertainment.  A  hall  for  dancing;  and,  be- 
hind the  wells,  a  large  chapel*  of  ease  to  the  parish  church, 
profanely  dedicated  to  king  Charles  I.  in  which  is  divine 
service  twice  a  day,  during  the  season  for  drinking  the 
waters,  and  where  seventy  poor  children  are  taught,  and 
wholly  maintained  by  the  contributions  of  the  company 
8t  the  well&.  which  are  also  the  chief  support  of  the 
chaplain  f.  ^ 

The  springs  were  first  discovered  in  1606,  by  Dudley, 
lord  North,  who  retired  to  the  neighbourhood  in  a  con- 
sumption, and  returning  home  hopeless,  in  passing  through 
a  wood  observed  these  springs,  and  carried  sotue  of  the 
water  to  a  London  physician,  who,  after  analysing  them, 
recommended  them  to  his  lordship^s  drinking,  who  soon 
found  in  them  a  perfect  cure.  The  first  buildings  were 
erected  here  in  1636.  The  water  is  impregnated  with 
shelly  particles  and  marine  salts,  and  its  weight  is  seven 
ounces  and  a  quarter,  four  grains,  lighter  than  the  German 
Spa,  and  ten  grains  lighter  than  common  water.  It  is  a 
great  deobstruent  and  bracer;  and  is  of  great  eflScacy  in 
cold  chronical  distempers,  weak  nerves,  and  bad  diges- 
tions. The  air  is  excellent,  all  provisions  reasonable,  and 
here  is  plenty  of  the  best  sorts  of  wild-fowl,  particularly 
the  delicious  bird  called  the  wheat-ear,  from  the  South 
Downs ;  also  good  fish  from  Rye,  and  other  sea^ports  in  the 
neighbourhood;  and  mackarel,  when  in  season,  from 
Hastings,  within  three  hours  after  they  are  taken.  On 
Waterdown  Forest,  near  these  wells,  were  formerly  horse- 
races. 

*  This  chapel,  says  Hasttd,  **  stands  remarkably  in  three  parishes; 
the  pulpit  in  Speldhurst,  the  altar  in  1  unbridge.  and  the  vestry  in  Frant. 
The  stream  also,  which  parted  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex^  formerly 
ran  underneath  it,  but  is  now  turned  to  a  greater  distance.'* 

t  Here  was  a  priory,  built  in  1094,  but  suppressed  by  cardinal  Wolsey, 
and  its  hall  is  now  converted  into  a  barn. 
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At  a  small  distance  from  Sevenoak,  in  the  road  from 
TuDbridge,  stands  the  stately  mansion  of  Knowle,  the 
seat  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Dorset.  This  mansion  was 
.originally  built  by  Thomas  Bourcb^er,  archbishop  of  Can* 
terbttf  y,  who  purchased  the  estate  of  William  Fiennesy  lord 
Say  and  Seal :  it  was  much  augmented  and  improved  by  John 
Morton,  and  William  Warham,  his  successors  in  that  see; 
but  the  latter,  finding  it  looked  upon  with  envy  by  the 
ability,  exchanged  it  with  the  king.  It  lay  neglected  for 
some  time,  till  Thomas  Sackviile  ^rl  of  Dorset,  lord  trea- 
iiurer,  obtained  it  in  James  the  First's  it)gn.  He  made 
considerable  additions  and  improvements,  and  rendered  it 
a  superb  mansion. 

His  grandson  Richard,  earl  of  Dorset,  purchased  the 
manor  pf  Sevenoak,  with  its  appurtenances,  of  Henry 
Cary,  lord  Hunsdon. 

This  earl  became  so  excessive  in  hii^  bounties,  that  he 
was  necessitated  to  sell  the  manor  of  Sevenoak ;  and  the 
manor,  seat,  and  park  of  Knowle,  &,c.  to  Henry  Smith,  Esq. 
.citizen  and  alderman  of  London  ;  reserving  however,  to 
himself  and  his  heirs,  a  lease  of  them  at  an  annual  reserved 
rent.  Alderman  Smith,  being  possessed  of  considerable 
estates,  in  1620,  conyeyed  several  of  them  (among  which 
•were  those  of  Sevenoak,  &c.)  to  Robert  earl  of  Essex ; 
Richard,  earl  of  Dorset,  and  others;  in  whom  he  likewise 
Tested  bis  large  property  in  trust,  to  pay  him  500/.  to« 
wards  his  living,  and  the  residue  to  such  charitable  uses  as 
iie  should  appoint  by  will. 

After  his  death,  in  the  year  1641,  the  earl  of  Essex,  and 
other  the  then  surviving  trustees,  by  deed  inroUed  in  Chan« 
eery,  allotted  the  rent  of  Knowle  manor,  house  and  park, 
(then  let  to  the  earl  of  Dorset  at  100/.  per  annum,)  to  be 
yearly  distributed  to  several  parishes  in  Surrey ;  and  the 
ients  of  other  manors  and  lands  then  let  to  that  earl,  distri^ 
buted  in  several  other  parishes. 

Since  which  these  premises  have  continued  with  the  de- 
scendants of  the  earl  of  Dorset,  to  his  grace  George  Jolm 
Frederick  Sackviile,  duke  of  Dorset,  the  present  possessor 
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The  house  is  situated  on  the  soutb«east  side  of  Seven* 
oaks,  on  an  eminence  nearly  ,in  the  centre  of  a  fine  park» 
encompassed  with  beautiful  valleySf  and  lofty  woods.  Its 
structure  is  quadrangular,  and  forms  a  noble  Gothic  pile, 
which,  with  its  adjacent  buildings,  corers  above  five  acres 
of  land,  consists  of  two  large  courts,  which  lead  into  a 
spacious  hall,  and  beyond  that  another  court  leading  into 
the  garden.  The  richness  and  variety  of  great  part  of  the 
furniture  of  this  house,  though  somewhat  injured  by  time, 
must  convey  to  every  behold.r  a  clear  demonstration  of  the 
magnificence  Ad  antiquity  of  the  noble  family  that  has 
long  possessed  it.  The  rooms  and  galleries  are  every 
where  well  furnished  with  a  great  variety  of  pictures,  many 
of  which  are  the  performances  of  the  most  capital  masters. 
There  are  also  some  Grecian  and  Roman  busts,  and  a 
famous  and  valuable  marble  statue  of  Pythagoras  in  the 
hall,  which  is  an  undoubted  relic  of  the  true  Grecian  taste. 
Many  of  the  rooms  arc  hung  with  curious  old  tapestry  ;  and 
the  furniture  and  decorations,  which  are  antient,  and  which 
exhibit  a  perfect  idea  of  the  style  of  decoration  in  the  six* 
teenth  century,  are  in  high  preservation. 

Among  which  are  the  following : 

Brown  Gallery.  A  miser,  Quiiitin  Matsys ;  George 
Villars,  duke  of  Buckingham,  Cornelius  Janssen;  Sir 
George  Villars,  bis  father,  ditto.  This  is  the  gentleman  of 
whom  lord  Clarendon  mentions  the  circumstance  of  his  appa* 
rition  to  warn  his  son,  the  duke,  of  his  impending  danger. 

Horn  Gallery.  Illustrious  persons  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  three  succeeding  reigns. 

Lady  Betty  Germaine's  Bedchamber.  Judith;  St. 
Francis;  and  a  Holy  Family. 

Dressing  Room.  Drawings  by  Polidoro,  Titian,  Miii 
chael  Angelo,  &c. 

Spangled  Bed  Room.  A  state  bed,  presented  by  James  I. 
to  Lionel  earl  of  Middlesex,  lord  treasurer,  and  a  curious 
large  ebony  cabinet. 

Dressing  Room.  The  History  of  the  Maccabees,  Yan^ 
dyck ;  Medea  and  Jason,  Titian ;  Abrahani  entertaining  the 
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angels,  Guercino;  Peasants,  Teniers;  angel  a;nd  St.  Peter, 
a  satyr  discovering  a  sleeping  Venus;  Corregio;  a  Dutch 
piece,  Hoemshirk;  landscape,  Salvator  Rosa;  Nativity, 
Bassan;  Holy  Family,  Titian. 

BzLLiAKD  Room.  Democrltus,  Heraclitus,  Mignard ; 
story  of  Acteon,  story  of  Calisto,  Titian;  the  Salutation^ 
Rembrandt;  arts  and  sciences,  Vassari;  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra, Dance;  a  Venetian  ambassador,  C.  Janssen.  On 
the  window  is  painted  a  man  in  armour,  with  this  inscrip* 
tion:  ^^  Hermannus  de  Sacville^  prapotens  NomiannuSf 
intravit  Angliam  cum  Gulielmo  Conquestore^  A.  D.  1066." 

Venetian  Room.  God  of  Silence,  copied  from  Schia- 
yone,  by  Cartwright^  In  this  room  is  a  state  bed  intended 
for  the  reception  of  James  II. 

Dressing  Room.  Mrs*  Abingdon,  as  the  Comic  Muse, 
Reynolds;  a  farm  yard,  Hondekoeter;  the  wife  of  Titian 
going  to  poison  his  mistress,  Titian;  a  painter's  gallery. 
Old  Fntnk;  a  Dutch  piece,  Van  Pool;  a  candlelight 
piece,  Scalcken ;  a  woman  contemplating  a  skull,  £1- 
shieimer;  a  landscape,  Salvatos  Rosa ;  a  masquerade,  Paul 
Veronese;  banditti,  Vandervelde;  another  candlelight 
piece,  Scalcken ;  a  battle,  Bourgignone ;  St.  Paul,  Rem« 
brandt;  banditti,  Salvator  Rosa ;  a  poor  family,  ditto;  St. 
Francis,  Cleopatra;  a  landscape,  Berghem;  Sacharissa; 
landscape  with  figures;  four  Spanish  pieces. 

Ball  Room.  In  this  noble  room  the  pictures  are,  the 
late  duke,  Reynolds ;  George  viscount  Sackville,  Gainsbo^ 
borough ;  Dover  Castle,  with  the  procession  of  Lionel  duke 
of  Dorset,  lord  warden,  on  his  return  to  the  castle,  Woot* 
ton;  Charles  duke  of  Dorset,  Kneller;  his  duchess,  ditto; 
Richard  Sackville,  Mytens ;  his  lady,  ditto ;  Lionel  earl  of 
Middlesex,  ditto;  his  countess,  ditto;  Thomas  first  earl  of 
Dorset,  Janssen.    These  portraits  are  at  full  lengths. 

Chapel  Room.  In  this  room  are  the  portraits  of  ma* 
dame  Baccelli,  Gainsborough  ;  and  of  Sir  Fleetwood  Shep« 
herd ;  and  a  beautiful  ebony  cabinet,  with  figures  of  the 
Cni^fixion, 

5  Chapel* 
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Ci^APEL.  A  picture  of  Our  Saviour;  Christ  scourged; 
Christ  walking  on  the  sea. 

Lower  Chapel.  lecture  of  the  Apostles  composing  the 
Creed  ;  Raphael's  school. 

Organ  Room.  Rape  of  the  wife  of  Hercules  by  a 
Centaur,  Annibal  Caracci ;  a  Magdalen,  Albani ;  Ortelins^ 
the  inventor  of  maps,  Holbein. 

Drawing  Room:  A  Sybil,  Domenichino;  count  Ugo. 
Irno  and  his  sons  starving  in  prison,  Reynolds;  for  which  the 
late  duke  gave  400/.  and  afterwards  refused  1000/. ;  a  beggar 
boy,  Reynolds;  the  Four  Seasons,  Philippa  Laura;  Dutch 
figures,  Teniers;  an  artist,  Reynolds;  a  Dutch  weddings 
T6nicrs;  two  Cupids  in  disguise,  Reynolds;  head  of  an 
old  man,  Tintoret;  two  small  landscapes;  Joseph  and  the 
aiigel,  Mengsj  fortune-teller,  Reynolds;  Holy  Faniily^ 
And.  del  Sarto ;  a  Chincse^^  Reynolds ;  a  landscape,  Berg- 
liem;  a  girl  and  bird,  Reynolds;  a  French  post  bouse, 
Wouvermans;  madame  Baccelli,  Reynolds;  a  Dutch  fa^ 
mily,  Surght ;  angel  and  St«  Peter,  Teniers ;  a  small  pic* 
ture,  Vandyck  ;  marriage  of  St.  Catharine,  Parmegiano ; 
Judith  with  the  head  of  Holoferncs,  Garobalo;  a  fancy 
piece,  Wouvermans ;  a  Pieta,  Annibal  Caracci ;  Holy  Fa- 
mily, Pietra  Perugino ;  bead  of  Raphael,  himself;  St. 
Peter,  Rembrandt;  Sacchini>  Reynolds;  execution  of 
Charles  I. ;  two  small  landscapes.  More.  All  the  paintings 
in  this  room  are  capital. 

Cartoon  Gallery.  Copies  of  six  of  the  Cartoons  of 
Raphael,  by  Mytens,  the  first  ever  made;  a  capital  picture 
bv  Holbein  of  the  earl  of  Surrey;  James  carl  of  North- 
ampton; the  first  earl  of  Dorset,  Janssen.  In  this  room 
also  are  four  fme  statues,  in  pilaister  of  Paris,  from  the 
Flbrentine  gallery;  namely,  a  dancing  faun,  Venus  de 
Medicis^  a  listening  slave,  and  the  boxers. 

King's  Bedchamber.  Lucretia,  by  Guido  Rheni,  worth 
1400/.  Here  is  a  state  bed  of  gold  and  si ver  tissue,  that 
cost  8000/.  It  is  lined  with  pink  satin,  embossed  with  gold 
and  silver,  &c. 
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DiMiKO  Parlour.  Pharaoh^s  daughter  taking  Moses  jfrom 
%he  bull  rushes,  Giordano;  Charles  sixth  earl  of  Dorset^ 
Koeller;  Mr.  Garrick,  Reynolds;  Mr.  Foote,  Romney; 
Dr.  Goldsmith,  Reynolds;  Dr.  Johnson,  ditto;  Sir 
JoBhoE  Reynolds,  ditto;  Mr.  Humphreys,  the  minia- 
ture painter,  Romney ;  James  I. ;  Henry  prince  of 
Wales;  Pope,  Gay,  Swift,  Congreve,  Milton,  Better- 
ton,  Garth,  Shakspeare;  Ben  Jonson,  Dryden,  Sir  Phi- 
lip Sydney,  William  Cartwright,  Villiers  second  duke  of 
Buckingham,  Cowley,  Wycherly,  Locke,  Hobbes,  St. 
Evremont,  Newton,  Otway,  and  D'Urfy,  the  greater  part 
by  Kneller ;  Corelli ;  earl  of  Rochester,  Du  Bois ;  Thomas 
first  earl  of  Dorset;  Richard  I;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher; 
Sir  Charles  Sedley;  Chaucer;  Prior;  Waller;  Butler; 
Addison;  a  Conversation  Piece,  by  Gooch  and  others.  In 
the  chimney  is  a  curious  pair  of  dogs,  with  the  arms  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn. 

Ik  the  Colonnade  are  armorial  quarterings,  on  cu* 
rious  painMl  glass,  of  all  the  marriages  in  the  family,  from 
Thomas,  the  first  earl,  to  the  present  time;  marble  busts 
(antiques,  bought  at  Rome)  of  Antony,  Mithridates,  Pom- 
pey,  L.  J.  Brutus,  Theseus,  J.  Ccesar,  Marcellus,  M.  Bru- 
tus, and  a  young  Hercules;  and  two  sideboards  made  of 
the  lava  of  Vesuvius. 

Guard  Room.  A  lady,  Rosalba ;  an  angel  conveying  a 
child  to  Heaven,  Pitroe  di  Cortona ;  two  landscapes,  Dean ; 
four  drawings,  Clarisseau ;  four  pieces  of  game ;  a  Flemish 
piece;  two  candle  light  pieces;  oysters,  &c.  very  fine; 
the  Nativity,  OldPalma;  two  curious  fan  pieces,  Guido; 
view  of  Knole,  Siundby;  a  Roman  amphitheatre;  a  fine 
Mosaic  picture,  by  Csesar  Aquatti. 

Blue  Room.  Ahead,  Guido;  ahead  of  Raphael,  him« 
self;  the  virgin  teaching  Christ  to  read;  a  boy  and  lamb> 
Correggio;  a  sea  piece,  Vandervelde;  two  Cupids,  Pous- 
sin;  three  Cupids,  Parmegiano;  the  Wise  Men's  Offering; 
a  fieincy  piece;  the  prophet  Samuel,  Reynold^;  St.  John 
and  a  Iamb,  Vandyck ;  a  queen,  Rembrandt ;  a  Magdalen 
and  cross,  Guercino;  a  fine  head,  Clermont;  flight  into 
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Egypt,  Paul  Brill;  a  landscape,  Roltenhauier;  a  poetess, 
Dominediino;  a  fine  Madonna,  Raphael;  a  ditto,  Carlo 
Dolci;  a  dog,  Hackwood;  a  French  noUenian,  Gainsbo* 
rough;  a  miniature  of  three  kings  of  France. 

Drawing  Room  below  Stairs.    St.  Peter's  at  Rome*. 

I'he  architecture  of  this  immense  pile  bespeaks  a  rariety 
of  dates ;  the  most  antient  is  probably  coeval  with  the  Ma- 
reschals  and  Bigods.  It  seems  as  if  the  whole  of  it  was  an-* 
tecedent  to  its  becoming  the  possession  of  the  Sackvilles ; 
though,  certainly,  many  of  the  family  have  considerably 
repaired  it,  particularly  Richard,  the  Gfth  earl.  No  part 
of  it  appears  of  a  more  modern  date  than  the  reign  of  El»* 
zabeth.  Thomas,  first  earl  of  Dorset,  came  to  reside  at 
Knole,  in  1603:  he  died  in  1607 ;  and  as  the  water-spouts, 
which  were  put  up  by  him  throughout  the  house,  are  dated 
1605,  it  would  appear  that  no  part  of  the  building  is  sub- 
sequent to  this  period.  The  garden  gates,  the  sun-dial,  and 
many   other  ptaees^   bear  the  arms  of  Dorset  and  Mid- 

*  In  the  year  1795  was  published,  in  Svo.  **  Biographical  Sketches  of 
Eminent  Persons  whose  portraits  form  part  of  the  duke  of  Dorset's  col- 
fection  at  Knole.**  This  was  written  by  Henry  Norton  Willis,  Esq.  and 
includes  the  following  personages :  Archbishops  Whitgift,  Cnomer,  and 
Bancroft.  Ihooias,  first  earl  of  Dorset;  Robert  Cecil,  narl  of  Salts* 
bury ;  Sir  Francis  Drake ;  Don  John  of  Austria ;  Cecil,  lord  Burleigh  ; 
Bobert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester;  admiral  Blake;  Sir  Francis  Walung- 
ham ;  Charles  Howard,  lord  high  admiral ;  Alexander  Farnese,  duke  of 
Parma;  Henry  de  Lorrain,  duke  of  Guise;  Charles  de  Lorrain,  duke  of 
OiHse;  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester ;  Dudley >  duke  of  Northumberland  ; 
Oeorge  ClifiTord^  earl  of  Cumberland;  John  Wickiife;  Alphoaso- 
d'Avalos,  raarquis  de  Gusto ;  friar  Bacon ;  Stephen  Gardiner,  bishop  of 
Winchester;  Sir  James  Wilford,  knt. ;  lord  cliancellor  Egerton ;  Thomas, 
lord  Cromwell ;  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk ;  Thomas  Howard, 
earl  of  Suffolk ;  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Northampton ;  Thomas  Rat- 
cKflT,  earl  of  Sussex ;  Charles,  duke  of  Bourbon ;  John,  duke  of  Bourbon  ; 
William  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange;  Sir  Walter  Mild  may,  knt  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton;  Henry  Fitz- Alan,  earl  of  Arundel;  Sir  Thomas 
More;  cardinal  Wolsey;  Sir  John  Norris;  and  Sir  William.  Herbert,  eaii 
of  Pembroke.  The  author  of  the  Biographical  Sketches  observes,  that 
*'  beside  the  above,  here  are  valuable  pictures  of  Anne  Boleyn ;  SirWaltcc 
Saleigh>  and  his  lady ;  James  the  First ;  Sir  Anthony  Manden,  ftc," 

dleset; 
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;  a  title  brought  into  the  fBinily  by  Frances  Cranfield, 
heiress  to  the  earl  of  Middlesex,  and  countess  to  thf  above 
Baoied  Richard.  ^ 

<^  The  park  owes  much  to  nature,  and  much  to  its  noble 
proprietbr.     The  line  of  its  surface  is  perpetually  varying, 
«o  that  new  points  of  view  are  constantly  presenting  them* 
aelves.    The  soil  is  happily  adapted  to  the  growth  of  tim* 
ber.  Stately  beeches  and  venerable  oaks  fill  every  part  of  the 
landscapes.    The  girth  of  one  of  these  oaks  exceeds  twenty* 
eight  feet;  and  probably  its  branches  afforded  shade  to  its 
atttient  lords  of  Pembroke  and  Norfolk.     Tlie  present  (late) 
duke  has  repaired  the  gaps  made  in  the  woods  by  one  of 
bia  ancestors,    who,  '^  foe  to  the  Dryads  of   his  father's 
groves,**  had  unveiled  their  haunts,  and  exposed  their  re*^ 
cesses  to  the  garish  eye  of  day.     The  plantations  are  not 
dotted  about  in  clumps,  as  if  they  had  no  reference  to  a 
whole  or  general  effect,  but  in  broad  and  spacious  masses 
cover  the  summits  of  the  undulating  line,  or  skirt  the  val- 
lies  in  easy  sweeps.    Not  to  dwell,  however,  on  '^  barren 
generalities,**  there  are  two  points  of  view,  among  many 
others,  that  deserve  attention :  the  one  is  from  tlie  end  of  a 
ralley  which  goes  in  a  south-west  direction  from  the  house. 
Jt  forms  a  gentle  curve;  the  groves  rise  magnificently  on 
each  side,  and  the  trees  (many  of  them  beeches  of  the 
largest  size)  are  generally  feathered  to  the  bottom.     The 
inansion»    with  its  towers  and   battlements,    and  a  back 
ground  of  hills  covered  with  wood,  terminate  the  vista. 
The  time  most  favourable  for  the  prospect  is  a  little  befpro 
the  setting  sun,  when  the  foreground  is  darkened  by  a  great 
mass  of  shade,  and  the  house,  from  this  circumstance,  and 
its  being  brightened  by  the  sun*s  rays,  is  brought  forward 
to  the  eye  in  a  beautiful  manner.     The  other  view  is  from  a 
rising  ground  of  the  same  valley,  and  of  a  different  kind 
from  the  former.     On  gaining  the  summit  of  a  hill,  a  pro- 
spect of  vast  extent  bursts  at  once  upon  the  eye;  woods^ 
heaths,  towns,  and  villages,  appearing  all  in  bright  confu- 
aion ;   the  sudden   and  abrupt  manner  in  which   the  pro- 
spect presents  itself  being  in  perfect  unison  with  the  wild- 
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ness  of  the  scenery;  The  eye  takes  in  the  greater  part  cf 
West  j^ent,  a  ^considerable  part  of  Sussex,  and  a  distant 
view  of  the  hills  of  Hampshire.  The  foreground  is  woody; 
the  whitened  steeples  rising  every  where  among  the  trees, 
with  gentlemen's  seats  scattered  round  in  great  abundance; 
and  Penshurst,  the  antient  residence  of  the  Sidneys,  8tand<» 
ing  conspicuously  on  a  gentle  swell;  forming  a  middle 
point  between  the  foreground  and  the  South  Downs  that 
skirt  the  horizon,  reminding  the  reader  of  the  spot  where 
the  patriot  Algernon  Sidney,  and  the  gallant  Sir  Philip 
were  born,  and  where  the  amorous  Waller  immortalized  his 
Sacharissa.  This  delightful  spot  is  called  River  Hill.  In 
the  park  is  abundance  of  fine  deer,  which  completes  tho 
richness  and  beauty  of  the  scenery."  * 
The  next  town  of  consideratioa  is 

SEVENOAK, 

vulgarly  called  Se'noak,  a  good  market  town  about  six 
miles  on  the  London  road,  and  near  thirteen  miles  from 
Tunbridge  Wells.  This  place  is  supposed  to  derive  its 
name  from  seven  oaks  of  an  extraordinary  height  that  grew 
in  or  near  the  town  when  it  was  first  built. 

Sevenoak  is  governed  by  two  wardens  and  four  assistants.. 
There  are  several  good  houses  therein,  and  a  great  number 
of  genttemen^s  seats  in  the  country  round  it ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  grateful  charity  of  Sir  William  de  Se- 
venoak, lord  mayor  of  London  in  the  year  1419,  who  was 
a  foundling  in  this  place,  whence  he  took  his  name. 

Sir  William  was  brought  up,  and  apprenticed  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  Mr.  William  Kumsched,  a  charitable  inhabitant  of 
this  town ;  and,  in  remembrance  of  his  preservation,  he 
built  and  endowed  thirteen  almshouses  for  the  maintenance 
of  aged  persons,  and  a  school  for  the  education  of  poor 
children. 

Mr.  John  Potkyns,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.  was 
a  great  benefactor  to  this  school ;  and  its  revenue  was  far* 
tber  augmented,   and  all  its  litigated  possessions  quietly 

^  Biographical  Sketches. 
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MtaUished  l>y  queen  Elizabeth,  whence  it  is  called  Queea 
£Iizabeth*s  Free  School.  The  present  building  was  erected 
on  the  old  foundation  in  the  year  1727. 

This  town  is  surrounded  by  elegant  seats  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  and  is  famous  in  the  national  history  on  account 
of  a  battle  fought  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  between 
a  part  of  the  king's  forces  and  Cade,  the  rebel. 

Being  met  at  Blackbeath  by  the  king  in  person,  at  the 
bead  of  fifteen  thousand  regulars,  he  drew  back  into  a  wood 
near  Sevenoak.  Unhappily  the  king,  imagining  from  this 
retreat,  that  the  rebels  were  dispersed,  sent  a  detachment 
of  bis  army  after  their  leader,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Stafford ;  the  detachment  falling  into  an  ambus- 
cade near  this  town,  was  entirely  cut  to  pieces ;  Sir  Hum- 
phrey and  his  brother  being  slain  on  the  field.  The  rest  we 
have  before  detailed. 

The  parish  is  divided  into  the  districts  of  the  towri- 
t>orough,  Riverhead,  and  the  Weald. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  great  ridge  of  hills 
which  divide  the  upland  from  the  Weald. 

It  18  populous  and  well  built,  having  (among  other  gen- 
tlemen^s'  houses  in  it)  at  the  southern  extremity  a  hand- 
some mansion,  now  in  the  possession  of  Multon  Lam« 
bard,  Esq.  a  descendant  of  the  famous  perambulator,  whose 
family  have  long  resided  here.  About  the  centre  of  the 
town  is  the  large  antient  market  place,  in  which  the  market 
18  held  weekly  on  a  Saturday,  and  where  the  business  of  the 
assizes  when  held  at  Sevenoak,  (as  they  were  several  times 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  before  the 
death  of  King  Charles  I.  and  once  since)  has  been  usually 
transacted.  The  town  is  divided  into  two  streets.  Beyond 
the  north  east  division  is  a  handsome  plain,  called  Sevenoak 
Vine,  appropriated  to  cricketings,  and  similar  diversions. 
A  common,  called  Gallows  Common,  is  so  called  from  the 
public  execution  of  criminals,  when  the  as^zes  were  held 
at  Sevenoaks.  A  little  further  are  the  remains  of  the  sup- 
pressed hospital  of  St.  John  ;  a  small  distance  from  the  east 
of  which  are  curious  Silk  Mills.     The  north-west  street, 
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leads  to  Riverhead,  a  hamlet  situated  about  a  mile  from 
the  town  of  Seirenoak,  in  which  was  an  antient  mansion 
called  Brookes  Place,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  one 
of  the  family  of  Colepepper,  out  of  the  materials  taken 
from  the  neighbouring  hospital  of  St.  John.  It  afterwards 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Amherst ;  and  the 
late  lord  Amherst  resided  here  till  be  built  bis  seat  at  Mon- 
treal, when  this  was  pulled  down. 

Montreal,  is  an  elegant  mansion^  built  of  fine  stone^ 
pleasantly  situate  about  a  mile  from  Riverhead,  near  the 
road  leading  from  thence  to  Westerham,  and  into  part  of 
Surrey  ;  bis  lordship,  (then  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst,)  erected 
this  house  soon  after  his  return  from  America,  for  bis  entirt 
residence,  naming  it  Montrtol,  in  remembrance  of  bis  great 
success  in  taking  that  city. 

The  victorious  atchievements  of  the  British  forces  in 
North  America,  during  Sir  Jeflfery  Amherst's  continuaoce 
there,  are  described  on  an  obelisk  in  the  grounds  of 
this  seat. 

On  one  side. 

LOUISBOURGH 

Surrendered,  and  six  French  Battalions  Prisoa- 

ers  of  War,  26th  of  July,  1758. 

FORT  DV  QUESNE 

Taken  Possession  of,  24th  of  Nov.  1758. 

NIAGARA 

Surrendered,  25th  of  July,  1759. 

TICONDEROGA 

Taken  Possession  of^  the  26th  of  July,  1759. 

CROWN  POINT 
Taken  Possession  of,  the  24th  of  Aagust,  1759. 

QUEBEC 
Capitulated,  the  18th  of  September,  1759. 

Un  the  reverse  is  inscribed, 

FORT  LEVI 
Surrendered,  the  25th  of  August,  1760. 

ISLE  AU  NOIX 
Abandoned,  the  28th  of  Augnst,  1760. 

MONTREAIi 
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MONTREAL 

Surrendered,  andwith  it  all  Canada  ;  and^ 

ten  French  Battalions  laid  down  their  Arms, 

iht  8th  of  September,  1760. 

St.  JOHN'S,  NEWFOUNDLAND, 

Retaken,  the  8th  of  Sept.  1762. 

Tbe  column  was  erected  to  perpetuate  the  happy  meeting 
^f  this  ii6ble  lord  and  his  brother^  who,  after  having  been 
<ngtig^  on  different  services,  in  distant  parts  of  the  globe, 
dntifig  tbe  mbove  war,  and  gained  honour  both  to  them** 
selves  tiid  their  country,  were  permitted,  by  the  favour  of 
Heaven,  to  embrace  each  other  on  their  native  spot.  This 
ifistance  of  fraternal  affection  does  honour  not  only  to  tbe 
individitals  immediately  concerned  but  to  mankind ! 

The  ebui^ch  is  a  spacious  and  stately  building,  dedicated 
to  St*  Nicholas,  with  a  square  tower,  which  is  seen  for  se- 
veral miles^  In  the  church  was  a  chantry  founded  by 
Henry  Gawdy,  a  rector,  before  the  Reformation.  In  the 
chancel  ar^  memorials  for  Sir  Charles  Farnaby,  bart.  of 
Kippingtto^  who  died  in  1,741  ;  and  several  others  of  his 
family  *•    In  the  north  aisle  is  the  mural  monument  of  the 

Kentish 

*  In  the  former  part  of  this  wotk  we  have  given  some  accouot  of  Mr. 
Famaby>  grandfather  of  Sir  Charles ;  but  "  the  history  of  this  gentle- 
man b  so  extraordinary/'  observes  the  rev.  Mark  Noble,  in  a  late  com- 
aunication  to  a  periodical  work,  "  that  I  cannot  but  sketch  its  outlines. 
Hit  great  grandfather  was  an  Italian  musician;  his  grandfather  was 
KMyor  of  Truro,  in  Cornwall ;  and  his  father  a  carpenter  in  London^ 
where  he  was  bom,  in  1575 :  from  thence  he  went  to  Merton  College,  la 
Oxford :  his  pregnant  abilities  gained  him  the  love  and  friendship  of  the 
learned  Mr.  fVench,  one  of  the  fellows,  who  chose  him  his  poslnuister 
and  servitor.  Gaily  volatile,  he  quitted  Britain  and  Protestantism  for 
Spain  and  Popery.  He  found  an  asylum  amongst  the  Jesuits.  Restraint 
tooa  tired  him.  Joining  Drake  and  Hawkins,  he  braved  the  ocean. 
Skk  of  the  aailor'«  life,  he  fought  against  the  Spaniards  in  tiie  Nether:- 
iands.  Learning  at  length  won  the  palm.  Landing  in  great  distress  in 
the  west  of  England,  he  assumed  the  surname  of  Baynraf,  the  anagram 
of  his  own.  His  poverty  was  so  great,  that  he  was  obliged  to  wander 
ffom  village  to  village,  teaching  the  horn-book  to  the  cottagers'  children 
for  a  precarious*  bfead«  At  length,  at  Martock,  in  the  county  of  So- 
merset, 
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Kentish  antiquary,  William  Lambard,  which  was  brougtlt 
from  Greenwich  in  1773,  by  one  of  his  descendants ;  erected 
here  with  Some  additional  inscriptions* 

At  twenty-two  miles  in  the  road  to  London,  another  road 
branches  to  the  right  towards  Westerham.  Thfe  first  object 
of  notice  is  at  Sundrish,  which,  at  the  general  surirey, 
was  possessed  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  had 
then  a  church  and  three  mills.  The  village  is  at  present 
worthy  of  the  traveller's  attention,  on  account  of  a  neat 
cottage  belonging  to  the  venerable  Dr.  Porteous,  bishop  of 
London,  who  formerly  enjoyed  the  benefice,  on  the  presen- 
tation of  archbishop  Seeker ;  and  for  Coombe  Bank,  which 
was  antiently  possessed  by  the  family  of  Isley,  and  after- 
wards by  that  of  Ash,  who  sold  it  to  colonel  John  Camp- 
bell, afterwards  duke  of  Argyle,  whose  third  son,  lord 
Frederick  Campbell,  possesses  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
gift  of  his  father  in  his  life  time.  The  house  consisted  of  a 
centre,  with  square  projections,  at  the  angles,  but  was 
nearly  deistroyed  by  an  accidental  fire  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  June,  1807,  when  lady  Campbell,  then  about  seventy 
years  of  age,  was  burnt  to  death  in  her  bed  room.  Her 
ladyship  was  sister  to  the  late  Sir  William  Meredith ;  and 
had  first  married  Laurence,  earl  Ferrers,  from  whom  she 
was  divorced  for  ill  usage,  and  who  was  afterwards  exe- 

merset*  he  gained  a  respectable  school,  T^hich,  under  him,  flourished  so 
much,  that  it  obtained  the  highest  reputation.  Removing  to  London,  he 
kept  an  academy  in  Goldsmith's  Rents,  behind  Redcross  Street,  where 
he  instructed,  at  one  time,  about  three  hundred  sons  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry.  Cambridge  gave  him  the  degree  of  A.  M.  and  Oxford  incor- 
]x>ratedhim.  From  peculiar  reasons,  in  1636,  he  went  to  Sevenoak,  in 
Kent,  where  his  school  still  flourishing,  he  grew  rich.  The  Civil  War, 
so  fatal  to  learning,  mined  him.  Imprisoned  by  the  parliamentarians, 
he  was  some  time  in  Newgate,  and  thence  sent  on  board  a  vessel ;  and  it 
was  moved  that  he  should  be  transported  to  America :  but  at  length  he 
was  sent  to  Ely  House,  where  he  died  in  confinement,  June  11,  1647, 
after  he  had  been  there  about  a  year.  His  remains  repose,  in  the  chancd 
of  Sevenoak  church.  Such  was  the  sad  hie  of  the  most  celebrated 
grammarian,  rhetorician,  poet,  Latinist,  and  Grecian,  in  the  kingdom, 
and  only  because  he  had  declared,  when  he  declined  taking  the  protdta* 
^tioD,  *'  that  it  wa9  better  to  Iiavc  one  king  than  Jive  kmuked/' 
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tuted  at  Tyborn  for  the  murder  of  bis  steward.  Philipott' 
says,  that  **  not  many  years  since,  in  digging  near  Come 
Bank,  were  discovered  many  Roman  utns  of  an  antique 
shape  and  figure/* 

In  the  neighbouring  village  of  CH£V£nikg,  is  the  ma^« 
nificent  seat  of  earl  Stakhop£,  in  which  he  usually  re« 
sides,  and  devotes  his  studies  to  the  accomplishment  of  ra- 
tional  and  useful  inventions;  among  these  is  a  printing 
{iress,  by  which  much  labour  is  saved^  and  the  work  exe- 
cuted more  neatly*  The  other  is  a  new  vessel,  which  is 
intended  ^^  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  keels,  and  to  sail 
either  way,  without  putting  about,  the  place  of  the  helm 
being  supplied  by  gills,  affixed  on  each  side  towards  the 
ends,  which  expand  and  close  by  pulling  an  iron  rod 
on  the  deck.  The  expense  of  a  seventy-four  gun  ship, 
built  on  this  plan^  has  been  estimated  not  to  exceed  two- 
thirds  of  the  usual  charge*  The  bottom  is  covered  by  a 
a  composition,  ako  invented  by  the  noble  earl,  intended 
to  answer  the  same  purposes  as  copper,  but  infinitely 
cheaper."  *. 

The  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Botolph,  contains  several 

stately  memorials  of  the  noble  family  of  Lennard,  lord 

Dacre,  who  held  Chevening  Place,   and  other   estates  in 

this  parish. 

Beyond  Brasted  is  a  seat,  formerly  denominated  Va- 
LOKS ;  and  in  consequence  of  coming  into  the  family  of  the 

late  marquis  of  Downshire,  since  called  Hill  Park,  it  it 

now  in  the  possession  of  J.  H.  Barrow,  Esq. 

WE8TERHAM, 
a  small,  pleasant,  and  healthy  town,  is  situated  xustt  the 
county  of  Surrey,  the  distance  of  twenty-two  miles  from  the 
ikietiopolis.  The  manor,  together  with  the  subordinate 
manor  of  JCatonbridge,  belonged  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
by  gift  of  Edward  L  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  queea 
Eieimor;  the  abbot  had  liberty  of  free- warren,  and  other 
privileges.    Edward  III.  confirmed  these  and  other  privi* 

•  Beauties  of  England. 
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kgCBy  And  gave  the  abbots  permissian  to  bold  a  wde&ff 
nMurket  here,  which  it  has  never  rdinquished.  Henry  VilL 
Gonvvyed .  all  these  estates  to  Sir  John  Greshaui,  jrouoger 
brother  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham^  the  founder  of  the  Royal 
Eiehaoge;  his  descendant)  Sir  Maraiaduke  Gresfaaoi,  bart. 
sold  the  oianor  to  the  &niily  of  Warde,  of  Sauiaaias, 
whose  descendant  at  this  tnae  holds  it  The  Cn oacH  of 
Westerham,  a  spacioos  edifice,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
and  contains  many  sepulchral  monuments  and  brasses^  of 
the  tixteenth  century;  also  a  lieat  cenotaph,  in  conuneoso* 
mtioD  of  the  braTe  *^  Major-general  James  Wolfe  *j  son  of 
eoionel  Edward  Wolfe,  and  Henrietta^  his  wife,  who  was 
bom  in  this  parish,  January  2,  1727,  and  died  in  America, 
September  13,  I7S9,  ooaqoeror  of  Quebec. 

Whilst  Geofga  in  soirow  bewi  his  laurelFd  kead^ 
And  bids  the  artist  gtace  the  soldier  dead. 
We  rabe  no  sciiIj[>tarHl  trophy  to  thy  namt, 
Brate  youth !  tfai!  fairttt  in  the  Kst  of  fame: 
Proud  of  thy  Mirdi,  we  boast  th'  aasmdoas  yeir; 
Struck  with  thy  fall,  we  shed  a  general  tear  ; 
With  haable  grUT  ktieribe  one  ardess  stone, 
And  from  thy  niatdileai  hononn  date  ear  own." 

Dr.  BlBWJAMXia  Hoadlt,  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  adso 
bcNrn  at  Westerham,  in  the  year  1676;  and  was  educated 


Ismeatsd  aadgiHsat  oficcr  wsiteryesriytmwjduieda)lhe 
Is ;  and  b^g  aided  by  aMich  es:pchenoe  ur  Gfsnway,  durii^ 
the  war  which  tcnniaated  by  the  pesos  of  Aix-b-ChspeUc,  his  skill  sad 
talents  became  emiiicndy  conspicaoiis.  '*  When  lietiteaant-cokmel  of 
Kiogrie^r's  regioMnt*  he  bnMght  ft  tosidi  eiaict  discipline,  that  as  kmg 
as  the  sia  bsttsltom  on  the  pUia  of  Mbdenareseceided  ialustoiy,  the 
Stand  of  that  regiment  will  be  remembered  to  his  honour."  The  great 
abaitiahehad  di^layed  at  the  takmg  of  Looisbarg,  were  ftUowed  by 
lb  appoiiAmeDt  to  the  chief  commttkl  of  the  expedftkm  agatnrt  Qae^ 
in  which  sertteehe  topfatyed  the  most  hewfe  krttefiidfty,  imitod  la  cna» 
snmamte  pfofMoaal  Jadgaatdt  He  wm  aioitaily  woanded  at  the  mv- 
meat  wbm  the  bravery  of  his  troops  faadateUefedthevicterys  tad  Ml 
kit  wofds,  when  intoned  that  the  « FVeachian/ wer^  ''ItbaakGod; 
I  dieoontcaled.''  A  fine  monmnent,  the  oAering  of  a  grateful  couotry, 
hm  bem  erected  to  his  memory  in  Wmtmfanter  Abbey.— vBmafJey  ^ 

at 
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at  Oirtlierine  Hall,  in  ibe  vniTefstty  of  Cambridge,  where 
bis  rivalry  with  his  fellow  sludenty  Sherlock^  is  said  to  have 
ccMDOieiiced.  He  was  suecessiTely  bishop  of  Bangor,  He- 
Mford,  Salisbury,  and  Winchester,  and  died  in  1761,  at 
the  adhmoed  age  of  eighty-five :  bis  works  have  been  pub- 
lished in  four  volumes,  folio.  H!s  brother,  Dr.  John 
Hoadly,  died  ardibishop  of  Armagh,  in  1746;  and  Ms 
son.  Dr.  Benjaaain  Hoadiy,  was  author  of  several  eminent 
dramatie  pieces.  The  le»med  martyr,  John  FVyth,  in  the 
fei||n>  ^  Henry  VIII.  was  bom  at  Westerham*. 

We  return  to  the  prineipal  road  Arom  Sevenoak  to  London ; 
•and  at  Otfoud,  notice  the  ruins  of  the  antient  palace  of 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  who  had  large  possessions 
and  two  parks  here.  Archbishop  Becket  is  thought  to 
have  been  particularly  foml  of  this  rettrement,  and  is  re-^ 
puted  to  have  wrought  several  miracles  at  Otford  f .  Arch- 
bishop 

*  Some  singular  land  aUps  are  recorded,  by  Hasted,  as  having  hap- 
feoed,  at  different  periods,  in  this  parish.  The  fiist  mentioned,  occur^ 
red  in  1590,  near  Oakham  HiU,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  southward  fiom 
the  town;  where  about  nine  acres  of  ground  continued  in  motion  for 
eleven  days ;  some  parts  sinking  into  pits,  and  others  rising  into  hills. 
The  second  occurred  at  Toy*s  Hill,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  eastward 
tan  the  town ;  where  a  field  of  about  two  acres  and  a  half,  underwent 
ccmslderable  atttrations  of  surface,  from  an  almost  imperceptible  mo* 
doD,  which  continued  some  time:  thb  was  in  the  spring  of  1750.  la 
the  neighbouring  parish  of  Eatonbridge,  a  slight  shock  of  an  earthquake 
was  fblt,  on  January  the  twenty-fourth,  1758 ;  and  three  years  before 
this,  on  the  same  day  that  the  great  earthquake  happened  at  li^bon,  the 
waters  of  a  podd,  covering  about  an  acre  of  ground,  were  considerabljr 
agitated.  . 

t  '<  It  was  long  since  fanded,**  says  Lambard,  "  and  is  yet  of  two 
many  believed,  that  while  Thomas  Bucket  lay  at  the  olde  house  at  Ot- 
ibrd,  (which  of  long  tune  beklbged  to  the  archbishops,  and  whereof  the 
hall  and  diaptU  onely  do  now  rsmune,}  and  same  that  it  wanted  a  fit 
wpmg  to  water  it,  that  hestrake  his  staflb  into  the  drye  grounde,  m  a 
place  thereof  now  called  St  Thomas'  Well,  and  that  immedhuely  water 
appeared,  the  whiche  nrnning  plentifully,  serveth  the  offices  of  the  new 
house  till  this  present  day.-^They  say  also,  that,  as  he  walked  on  a  time 
in  the  oliiepari»,busie  at  htt  prayers,  that  he  was  muche  hindered  hi  de- 
iPotioD  hy  the  sweete  note  and  metodie  of  a  nightingale  that  sang  in  a  bmbtt 
beside  hini^  and  that  therefore  (in  the  might  of  Ins  holynesse)  Ae  enjoyned 
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Vshdp  Warham  eirpended  upwards  of  SZflOOl.  6n  the  pa* 
lace,  in  whiph  he  was  several  times  visited  by  Henry  VIII* 
to  whom  archbishop  Cranmer  surrendered  the  manor  and 
palace  of  Otford,  with  other  possessions  belonging  to  the 
fee  of  Canterbury,  about  1538.  Lambard  imforms  us 
^<  the  palace  was  so  woefully  deftroyed,  that  only  the  hall 
and  cliapei  remained  perfect/*  The  ruins  now  cover  an  ex* 
tensive  plot  of  ground. 

During  the  Saxon  invasion,  two  battles  were  fought 
in  this  vicinity;  many  vestiges  of  which,  as  skeletons, 
ftpear-headsy  and  fragments  of  military  weapons,  have 
been  dug  up.  Tbe  first  battle  was  about  the  year  IIS, 
between  Aldric,  king  of  Kent,  and  Ofia  king  of  Mercia, 
when  the  latter  obtained  the  victory,  though  not  without  a 
severe  struggle,  and  great  slaughter.  The  last  was  in  the 
year  1016,  when  Canute  the  Dane  was  defeated  by  the 
brave  Edmund  Ironside. 

that  from  thenceforth  po  byrde  of  that  kynde  shoulde  he  so  bolde  as  to 
sing  thereaboutes. — Some  men  report  likewise,  that  as  inuche  a«  a  smithy, 
then  dwelling  in  the  towne,  had  cloyed  his  horse,  he  enacted  by  like  au- 
thority, that  after  that  time  no  smithe  should  thrive  within  the  parishe.'' 

But,  "  beside  this  Thomas,  there  was  holden  in  great  venen^tioi^  at  Ox- 
ford, another  saint,  called  Bartihnew  the  Apostle,  as  I  trowe,  for  his  feast 
daye  was  kept  sqlemne,  bothe  with  a  fayre,  and  good  fare  there.  Thjs 
man  served  the  person  (parson)  as  purrveyour  of  his  poultrie>  and  was 
frequented  by  y*  parishioners  and  peighbors  about,  for  a  most  rare  and 
singular  propertie  y*  he  possessed :  for  y*  maner  was,  y  t  if  any  woman, 
coceived  with  child,  desired  to  bring  foorthe  a  male,  she  should  offer  to 
Saint  Bartholemewe  a  cocke  chicken;  and  if  her  wishe  were  to  be  deli- 
vered of  a  female,  she  should  present  him  with  a  hen. — ^Assuredly, 
through  the  fraude  of  this  foxe,  the  country  people  (as  wise  as  capons) 
were  many  years  together  robbed  of  their  hennes  and  cockes :  til  at  the 
length  it  chaunced  king  Henrie  the  Eight,  after  exchange  made  with  the 
archbishop  for  this  manor  of  Otford,  to'  have  conferrcnce  with  some  of 
the  towne  about  the  enlarging  of  his  parke  there ;  amongst  the  whiche, 
one  called  m^lster  Robert  Multon,  (a  man,  whom,  for  the  honest  me- 
morie  of  his  godly  zeal,  and  veituous  life,  1  sticke  no.^  to  pame,)  de- 
testing the  abuse,  and  espying  the  prince  inclined  to  heare^^  unfolded 
unto  him  the  whole  packe  of  the  idolatrie,  and  prevailed  so  farre  in 
favor,  that  shortly  after,  the  king  commanded  St  Bartholoroewe  to  be 
taken  downe,  and  delivered  him." — Peramb,  of  K^,  p.  375-6.  £4il* 
1570. 

Wroth  AM 
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Wrotham  is  a  respeotable  village  near  the  foot  of  die 
Chalk  Hillt,  formerly  a  market  town,  and  given  by  king 
£tbelstao,  to  the  priory  of  Christchurcb,  Canterbury,  in 
964.  On  the  division  of  the  possessions  of  the  monks  hj 
archbishop  Lanfirano,  this  manor  was  allotted  to  the  future 
archbishops,  who  had  a  Palace,  and  frequently  resided 
here  till  archbishop  Islip  pulled  down  part  of  the  buildings 
for  the  materials,  to  complete  the  palace  begun  at  Maid« 
stone  by  bis  predecessor  archbishop  UfFord.  Archbishop 
Craoroer  resigned  this  place  to  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI. 
granted'  it  to  Sir  John  Mason,  to  hold  in  capite  by  knight*8 
service:  Sir  John  alienated  it  to  the  family  of  Byng,  an* 
cestors  to  the  lords  Torrington,  who  sold  it.  It  is  now  pos« 
sessed  by  the  descendants  of  William  James,  Esq.  who  por-* 
chased  it  of  the  above  noble  family. 

The  Church  is  large  and  well  built ;  it  is  dedicated  to 
St.  George,  and  has  an  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end: 
the  chancel  is  light  and  elegant.  Among  the  sepulchral 
monuments  and  curious  brasses  are  those  to  the  memory  of 
the  family  of  Peckham,  resident  in  this  parish,  during 
several  centuries:  that  of  Reynold  Peckham  the  elder, 
*  esqnyer  for  the  body  of  the  most  excellent  prynce  king 
Henry  VIII.'  represents  him  in  his  tabard  of  arms :  he  died 
in  1525.  Several  of  the  baronet  family  of  Rayner,  who 
resided  at  Wrotham  Place  from  the  reign  of  James  the 
First  till  that  of  queen  Anne,  have  also  monuments  here. 
The  principal  remains  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  are  a 
gateway,  and  substantial  stone  building,  which  formed  part 
of  the  offices*. 

Addington  is  famous  for  a  place  called  the  Warren,  on 
which  are  the  remains  of  a  druidical  temple.  The  stones 
appear  to  have  originally  formed  an  oval,  measuring  about 
fifty  paces  by  forty*  two.     Another  antient  monument  of 

*  Mr.  Hasted  says,  that  ''  about  seventy  yean  ago,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  .British  silver  coin  was  discovered  in  this  parish,  by  a  naale*s  cast* 
ing  up  the  earth,  and  by  digging  afterwardti ;  all  which  were  seised  by 
the  lord  of  tl^  manor  of  Ighthant''— ^iil.  of  Kent,  Vol.  IL  p.  243. 
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diis  kiDd  stood  «t  the  distanoe  of  abovt  oae  boirired  ud 
-twenty  ywtA$  |o  the  nortb-wett,  and  coomtod  of  ttx  huge 
atones,  in  a  circio  of  eleven  poiees  in  diameler.  In  dmnd- 
joining  ^paritfa  of  TaoTTStcLiPFB,  ace  tomo  kqgo  sloooa 
of  a  mmikar  detcription.  On  the  saaM  farm  vofo  dia*> 
eofofod,  a  few  yeara  ago,  sererri  copper  fwordi^  and  n 
few  piecea  of  Britiih  coin,  with  other  articles  abo  snppoted 
British.  The  aMunor  of  Trottescbffs  was,  in  788,  given  by 
jkiog  Ofia,  to  the  priory  at  Rocherter;  after  the  Conqneet, 
Jt  was  aUotted.  to  the  bishops  of  thai  see,  who  had  a  SMaM 
fMdace  here,  rehnik  by  bishop  Glaarille.  Bishop  Do.  Hythe 
asade  consideraUe  additions  to  it,  in  the  reigQ  of  JSdwavd 
the  Third. 

MaopKf  M,  or  Mefham,  was  the  birtb*pkMae  of  arch* 
bishop  Meopham,  who  is  said  to  hare  rebnilt  the  paiisb 
CNoacM  here,  about  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third: 
within  tho  fabric  is  some  jpainted  glass,  particnkriy  an 
archbishop  in  hit  pontificalibus. 

Near  Wrotham  is  Jghiham;  in  the  church  are  nuMMsasenta 
to  the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Cawne,  who  lired  in  the 
ragn  of  Edward  IIT. ;  and  to  the  family  of  Selby ;  diat  of 
dame  Dorothy  Selby  is  very  corious. 

*^  On  Oldbury  Hill,  in  Ightham  parish,  are  the  rswninn 
•of  a  vast  entrenchment,  called  Oldbury  Camp,  tho  mUU 
•dle  of  which  is  crossed  by  the  old  turopilbo  road  nmnkig 
between  Ightham  and  Seveiioaks.  Its  foras  ia  very  irre- 
gular, but  approaches  nearest  to  tliat  of  an  oval:  the 
boundaries  ate  difficult  to  trace,  through  ail  the  southern 
part  being  overgrown  with  wood :  the  northern  part  if  di- 
vided, and  cultivated.  It  occupies  the  entire  summit  of  the 
bill,  the  strength  of  the  surrouocUng  ditch  being  regulated 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  area  compreheada  the 
great  extent  of  one  hundred  and  .thirty .seven  acres:  within 
it  are  two  springs:  its  largest  direction  is  from  north  to 
south.  The  new  turnpike  road,  made  some  years  ago,  wa|i 
carried  entirely  round  the  south  end  of  Oldbury  HilL*' 

At  Horton  Klrkby  appear  the  ruins  of  an  antient  Q%$dOf 
founded  by  the  family  of  Ros,  at  the  Conquest.    The  do- 
main 
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maifi  belongs  mt  praMnt  to  QqceD^s  Collf^,  Oxford,  bj 
dbvise  ia  1736,  m  in  Plumsted.  In  the  church  are  se- 
▼end  memorials  for  the  elder  branch  of  the  noble  hmilf 
of  Batiitirst,  who  held  the  Yenerable  building  of  FaAVlcs^ 
in  die  reign  of  queen  Elisabeth. 

FAimMCRAM  was  held  by  a  family  sumamod  De  Fer«' 
mingbam,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  It  had  a  grant 
for  a  weekly  market :  several  of  the  aborementioned  &mily 
were  iheriflSi  of  Kent  at  diflferent  periods.  The  Tillage  it 
BOW  considerable,  on  the  high  road  from  London  to  Maid* 
stone :  the  Dareiit  bridge  of  four  arches  passes  through  it. 
The  CHvacHy  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  consisu 
of  a  nave  and  cbancel»  with  a  tower  of  flints  at  the  west 
end.  Among  the  ether  memories  in  the  church,  are  a&. 
Terel  eurioos  braises.  The  font  is  very  remarkable :  it  is 
of  an  octagonal  form ;  of  an  height  nearly  iuur  feet  three 
inehas:  tlie  di<imeter  of  the  base  being  nineteen  inches  and 
a  half)  and  the  depth,  ten  inches.  It  is  divided  by  moulds 
foga  into  three  stages ;  the  first  ornamented  with  Gothic 
roses;  the  vecotid  slightly  cavettoed ;  and  the  uppermost 
displaying  a  series  of  eight  subjects,  exhibiting  various  ce- 
remonies of  the  Romish  church.  The  figures  are  rude  and 
ill  drewtt,  but  not  destitute  of  expression. 

Near  Farningbam,  on  the  borders  of  the  Darent,  are  the 
roina  of  Eyn£s6rd  Castle,  tiiought  to  have  been  erected 
m  the  Normen  limes  by  a  (amily  sumaoded  De  EynesfoitlY 
who  bdd  tlie  manor  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.  The  outer 
wdii  inchided  about  three  quarters  of  an  acre,  having  a 
square  kecfp  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  a  moat,  formerly 
supplied  with  water  ftxim  the  Darent,  but  now  filled  up, 
and  eottvertad  into  garden  ground.  Eynesford  CnuacH  is 
of  early  Norman  structure;  and  though  it  has  gneatly  suf- 
fered 'from  neglect,  still  exhibits  a  very  curious  omameated 
doorway. 

At  LuHingston^  bave  been  ploughed  up  Roman  bricka, 
coiast  iaod  warlike  instruments,  with  part  of  a  tesselated 
pavaoMrtt    Luixivostone  Park  is  the  property  and  re^ 
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Mdence  of  Sir  John  Dixon  Dyke,  bart.  The  family  man- 
lioDy  park  and  grounds,  have  been  much  improTcd^  but 
the  situation  is  rather  lovr^ 

The  Church  is  a  small  edifice,  dedicated  to  St  Botolph: 
the  interior  is  very  neat,  and.  the  windows  arc  ornamented 
with  fine  painted  glass.  Some  sumptuous  monuments  de- 
corate the  intlerior  in  memory  of  the  families  of  Rokeslcf 
Peche,  and  Hart.  The  painted  glass  in  the  different  win- 
dows exhibits  representations  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Am* 
phibalus,  St.  George  encountering  the  dragon^  St.  Bo- 
tolph, St.  Agnes,  St.  Anne  teaching  the  child  Jesns,  St. 
Elizabeth, and  other  saints;  with  other  small  historical  pieces^ 
and  various  arms  of  the  succesive  owners  of  the  manor* 
The  nave  is  divided  from  the  chancel  by  a  finely  carved 
Gothic  screen  in  wood,  embattled,  and  upholding  the  rood 
loft,  which  is  yet  perfect. 

On  the  south-east  side  of  Lullingstone  Paik,  stood 
Shoreham  Castle,  latterly,  but  improperly,  called  Lul- 
lingstone Castle*  The  demesne  is  now  a  farm:  the  farm 
house  appears  to  have  been  constructed  with  the  materiab 
of  the  fortress,  which  was  in  ruin  in  Leland^s  time. 

The  Church  of  the  healthful  and  beautiful  village  of 
DowNE,  contains  several  memorials  of  the  Petlees,  lords 
of  the  manor  of  Downe  Court  from  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third  to  that  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  In  the  nave  is  a 
slab,  inlaid  with  brasses,  in  memory  of  Thorns  Petlee  et 
Isabells  uxor  ejus.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a 
piscena;  and  a  double  stone  seat,  beneath  a  pointed  arch: 
a  grave  stone  in  the  parvement  has  this  inscription: 

Hie  jacet  Johes  B^erenden  q^ndm  Ciris  Pknnari*  et  Tamers- 
ri*  London  qai  obijtXXiij  die  Decembris  A*  dniMHX^CC^XLV* 
cui*  ale  pptciet*  de*  Ame*.  .  ^.•- 

The  seat  called  Downe  Ha^l,  is  the  property  of  Mr. 
Parry, 

The  immense  Roman  encampment,  near  Horsley,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Romans,  next  arrests 
the  traveller's  attention.    Its  form  approaches  to  a  circle 
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tt3  a  sikmmelr  camp:  treble  ditches,  and  ramparts  of  vast 
height  and  depth,  cause  its  outward  circumference  to  ex- 
tend to  nearly  two  miles.  The  banks  and  ditches  on  the 
north-east  and  east  sides,  are  thickly  covered  with  wood : 
the  west  and  south-west,  remain  nearly  in  their  antieo^ 
state,  bold  and  deep.  The  situation  is  high  and  com- 
Bnandiog^  with  fine  and  beautiful  prospects.  The  origin 
^f  this  strong  post  has  been  variously  accounted  for:  the 
most  probable  opinion  is  that  which  attributes  it  to  Aulus 
Plautius,  supposed  to  have  encamped  here  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Dr.  Harris  says^  '*  I  am 
folly  persuaded  it  is  Roman;  not  only  from  its  form,  but 
also  from  the  Roman  bricks,  tilcsj  and  other  remains,  that 
have  been  turned  up  hereabouts  by  the  plough.''  Mr.  Hasted 
adds,  that  ^'  coins  of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Empire  have 
likewise  been  frequently  picked  up  by  those  whom  curiosity 
has  led  to  examine  tlie  place.** 

HoLWooD  Hous^  was  purchased  of  the  Burrows  family 
by  the  late  right  honourable  William  Pitt ;  this  was  his  fa* 
Tourite  retirement  from  the  fatigues  of  public  business ;  the 
beauty  of  the  grounds,  and  scenery,  compensating  for  the 
smallness  of  the  mansion^  to  which  Mr.  Pitt  added  a  spa* 
cious  room.  The  improvements  of  the  grounds  were  exe- 
cuted by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Repton,  author  of  <^  Pictu- 
ir^que  Gardening.** 

West  Wickham  was,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IL  the 
property  of  the  family  of  Hunting tiELD.  Sir  Walter  de 
Huntingfield  procured  the  grant  of  a  weekly  market  for 
this  manor  in  1318;  which  has  been  discontinued.  The 
manor  afterwards  passed  through  several  families  to  Sir 
Henry  Heydon,  who  rebuilt  the  manor  house  and  church 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  The  Lennard  family  became 
possessors  by  purchase;  it  was  lately  the  property  of  Sir 
John  Farnaby,  bart.  in  right  of  his  wife  Mary,  daughter 
to  the  late  Samuel  Lennard,  Esq.  The  manor  house^ 
called  WestAVickham  Court,  has  undergone  consider- 
able alterations  and  repairs,  but  still  retains  much  of  its 
antient  character.    It  is  a  square  building,  with  a  small  oc- 
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tagonal  tower  at  each  corner^  terminating  pjramidically 
above  the  roof.  In  a  window  of  the  ball  are  the  arms  of 
Sir  Henry  Heydon,  with  those  of  Anne,  his  wife,  daughter 
to  Sir  Geoffrey  Boleyn,  &c.  The  Church  is  dedicated  to 
St  John  Baptist:  it  is  ornamented  with  painted  glass;  on 
wliich  are  represented  figures  of  saints,  and  a  skeleton  in* 
tended  for  the  founder^  in  a  kneeling  posture,  with  a  labd, 
inscribed  thus:  Ne  reminUcaris  Domine  delicta  mea  out 
par  .  •  •  issuing  from  its  mouth.  Several  of  the  Lennard 
fiunily  are  also  buried  here.  Gilbert  West,  Esq.  the  learned 
author  of  *^  Thoughts  on  the  Resurrection/'  **  Transla- 
tions, of  Pindar,"  the  *<  Institution  of  the  Garter,''  &c.  wa^ 
interred  in  this  church,  in  April  1155,  He  resided  in  the 
Tillage  many  years,  and  was  here,  says  bis  biographer. 
Dr.  Johnson,  **very  often  visited  by  Lyttelton  and  Pitt, 
who,  when  they  w«re  weitry  of  &ction  and  debates,  used 
to  find  at  Wickham,  books  and  quiet,  a  decent  table,  and 
literary  conversation."  * 

Hayes,  is  a  small  but  pleasant  village;  the  Church  of 
which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  contains  the  banners 
borne  at  the  public  funeral  of  the  great  earl  of  Chatham. 
Among  the  sepulchral  memorials  are  several  brasses  in  com- 
memoration of  different  rectors. 

*  Mr.  West  placed  the  following  inscription  ia  the  saromer-house  of 
hh  garden. 

Hsc  mihi  nee  procul  urbe  tita  est  prorfus  ad  iirbein» 
Ne  patier  turbis,  utque  bonis  potiar ; 
Et  quoties  matare  locum  fastigia  coguot, 
TVanseo,  et  altemis  mre  vd  urbe  fmor. 

AusoNivs  ad  ViUuB. 

Not  wrapt  in  smoky  London's  sulphurous  douds. 

And  not  far  distant  staads  my  rural  cot ; 
Neither  obnoxioot  to  intruding  croiHii^ 

Nor  for  the  good  and  friendly  too  remote. 

And  when  too  much  repose  brings  on  thi»  spleen. 

Or  the  gay  dty's  idle  pleasures  cloy ; 
Swift  as  my  changing  wish,  I  change  the  scene^ 

And  now  the  country,  now  the  town  enjoy. 

Hayes, 
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Hayes  Placb,  formeriy  a  seat  of  the  Scotts^  is  stated  to 
have  been  purchased  by  the  late  earl  of  Chatham,  who 
erected  the  present  mansion.  *'  Here,  after  his  retirement 
from  public  afiairS)  this  great  statesman  spent  much  of  the 
evening  of  his  days,  amusing  himself  with  improving,  from 
time  to  time,  his  favourite  residence.  It  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  Philip  Dehaney,  Esq.  formerly  of  Kempshot,  in 
Hampshire. 

Here  was  born  on  the  28th  of  May>  1759,  his  son,  the 
immortal  William  Pitt. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Hayes,  Beckenham,  and  Brom- 
ley, is  thickly  studded  with  the  villas  of  nobility  and 
gentry. 

In  the  parish  of  Beckenham,  is  Langley  Park,  and 
Kelseys,  two  estates  belonging  to  the  right  honourable 
lord  Gwydir,  deputy  great  chamberlain,  and  F.R.S.  The 
former,  which  is  the  most  considerable,  obtained  its  name 
from  the  family  of  Langley,  who  had  lands  here  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  passed  to  the  family 
of  Raymond,  by  purchase,  whence  it  came  by  an  heiress, 
4o  Peter  Burrell,  Esq.  His  grandson,  the  present  owner, 
was  created  a  peer  in  June,  1796.  The  more  antient  seat 
of  the  Burrells,  is  Kelseys,  purchased  from  the  family  of 
Brograve,  who  had  possessed  it  for  nearly  three  centuries, 
and  one  of  whom  had  license  for  an  oratory  here  in  1479. 
Lord  Gwydir^s  house,  now  connected  with  Langley  Park, 
was  originally  built  by  alderman  Kirkham,  of  London. 

Eden  Farm,  another  seat  in  Beckenham,  is  the  retire- 
ment  of  the  right  honourable  William  Eden  lord  Auckland, 
who  purchased  it  of  J.  A.  Rucker,  Esq.  Clay  Hill,  was 
the  property  of  the  late  learned  Edward  King,  Esq.  F.  R. 
and  A.S.  This  gentleman  was  a  native  of  Norfolk,  and  au- 
thor of  "  Observatiohs  on  Ancient  Castles;"  "  Morsels  of 
Criticism,"  tending  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures ;  and  the 
♦*  Munimenta  Antiqua."    He  died  in  1806, aged  seventy  .two. 

Beckenham  Place,  was  formerty  the  residence  of  rear- 
admiral  Sir  Piercy  Brett,  who  died  in  1781,  and,  together 
with  his  lady*)  lies  buried  in  the  churchy  but  the  estate, 
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ivhicli  for  upwards  of  a  century  had  been  owned  by  the 
family  of  St.  John,  was  alienated  to  that  of  Cators,  ia 
1773,  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  parhament.  Kcvt 
House,  now  occupied  as  a  fiarniy  was  the  antient  seat  of  the 
LethieuUiers ;  the  estate  belongs  to  J.  J.  Angerstein,  Esq. 

The  Church  of  Beckenhaniy  dedicated  to  St.  George, 
is  a  neat  edifice,  and  contains  many  monuments  of  the 
Style,  Raymond,  Burrell,  and  other  families.  On  a  slab 
in  the  chancel,  is  a  remarkable  brass,  in  memory  of 
**  Dame  Margaret,  wyf  of  SyrWillim  Dasell,  knygbt,*^ 
and  daughter  of  John  Barnes,  Esq.  of  Redhall,  in  Norfolk, 
who  died  in  November,  1563!  she  is  represented  in  a  flow-, 
ered  petticoat,  and  close-bodied  gown ;  the  sleeves  slashed 
at  the  shoulders,  and  hanging  down  to  the  feet. 

The  following  elegant  lines  were  written  by  Gray,  and 
inscribed  on  the  monument  of  Mrs.  Jane  Clarks,  wife  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  physician  at  Epsom. 

^^  Lo !  where  this  silent  marble  weeps, 

A  friend,  a  wife,  a  mother  sleeps ; 

A  heart  within  whose  sacred  cell 

The  peaceful  virtues  lov'd  to  dwell. 

Affection  warm,  and  faith  sincere, 

And  soft  humanity,  was  there : 

In  agony,  in  death,  resign'd. 

She  felt  the  wound  she  left  behind. 

Her  infant  image  here  below, 

Sits  smilhig  on  a  father's  woe; 

Whom  what  awaits,  while  yet  he  strays 

Along  the  lonely  vale  of  days  ? 

A  pang,  to  secret  sorrow  dear ; 

A  sigh ;  an  unayailing  tear. 

Till  time  shall  ey'ry  grief  remove. 

With  life,  w|th  ipem'ry,  and  with  love."  * 

Bromlsy 

♦  The  Register  of  Beckenham,  under  the  date  October  24,  174Q,  re- 
eords  the  burial  of  Margaret  Finch. 

"  This  remarkable  person  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  nhie 
years.    She  w^  one  of  the  people  called  Gipsies,  and  had  the  title  ef 

their 
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Bromley  is  a  pleasant,  healthy,  and  respectable  market 
town :  the  manor  was  given  to  the  bishops  of  Rochester  by 
Etbelbert,  king  of  Kent,  and  is  at  present  in  their  pos- 
session. The  old  episcopal  palace  stood  here  at  a  very 
early  period :  the  late  bishop  Thomas,  erected  the  present 
edifice,  a  plain  brick  mansion,  in  its  stead,  about  the 
year  1777.  It  is  the  only  episcopal  residence  belonging  to 
the  see  of  Rochester.  It  stands  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  town,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  brow  of 
a  bill,  looking  towards  Beckenham  and  Hayes.  In  the 
grounds  is  a  chalybeate  spring,  called  St.  Blase*s  Well, 
to  which  was  antiently  an  oratory,  dedicated  to  St.  Blasius, 
formerly  much  frequented  at  Whitsuntide;  because  Lucas, 
who  was  legate  for  pope  Sextus  IV.  granted  an  indulgence 
of  forty  days,  enjoining  penance  to  all  those  who  should 
visit  this  chapel,  and  offer  up  their  orizons  there  in  the 
three  holidays  of  Pentecost.  This  oratory  fell  to  ruins  at 
the  Reformation,  and  the  well  was  stopped  up ;  but  being 
re-opened  in  1754,  was,  by  the  bishop's  orders,  imme- 
diately secured  from  the  mixture  of  other  waters;  since 
which,  numbers  of  people,  especially  of  the  middle  and 
poorer  sort,  have  been  remarkably  relieved  by  it  from  va- 
rious infirmities  and  diseases. 

Bromley  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
is  a  spacious  building,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and 
aisles,  with  an  embattled  tower  surmounted  by  a  cupola, 
at  the  west  end:   the  north  aisle  was  rebuilt  in  1792;  to 

thdr  Queep.  After  trayelling  over  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  during 
the  greater  part  of  a  century,  she  settled  at  Norwood ;  whitiier  her  great 
age,  and  the  fame  of  her  fortune-teUlng,  attracted  numerous  visitors. 
From  a  habit  of  sitting  on  the  ground,  with  her  chin  resting  on  her 
knees,  the  sinews  at  length  became  so  contracted,  that  she  could  not  rise 
from  that  posture :  after  her  death,  they  were  oblige  to  inclose  her  body 
in  a  deep  square  box.  I)er  funeral  was  attended  by  two  mourning 
coaches ;  a  sermon  was  preached  upon  the  occasion,  and  a  great  con- 
course of  people  attended  the  ceremony.  There  is  an  engraved  portrait 
of  Margaret  Fmch  from  a  drawing  made  in  1739;  and  her  picture 
adorns  the  sign-post  of  a  house  of  public  entertainment  in  Norwood, 
^ed  the  Gipsey  House.'^-^ioiw'i  Environs,  IV.  301, 

which 
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which  bishop  Thomas  contributed  500/.  The  sepulchral 
memorials  are  numerous:  here  are  said  to  have  been  bo^ 
ried  bishops  Wardone,  Henche,  Yonge,  Buckeridoe^ 
and  Pearce*  Dr.  Johk  Hawksworth,  author  of  the 
Adventurer,  &c.  and  who  died  in  November  17739  aged 
fifty ^eight,  has  also  a  monument  bere:  be  was  long  an  in^ 
habitant  of  Bromley.  The  font  ii  of  a  square  form,  the 
aides  ornamented  with  ranges  of  plain  and  semicircular 
arches. 

Bromley  College  was  founded  in  pursuance  of  the  will 
of  the  benevolent  John  Warner,  bishop  of  Rochester,  bear- 
ing date  in   1666,  for  the  residence  and  maintenance  of 
twenty  widows  of  loyal  and  orthodox  clergymen.      The 
original  endowments  have  been  greatly  augmented  by  the 
gifts  of  various  persons  since  that  period;   and  in  1756, 
Mrs.  Helen  Betenson  bequeathed  the  sum  of  10,000^.  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  ten  additional  bouses  for  as  many 
widows  of  clergymen :  a  bequest  of  1 2,000/.  has  been  since 
added  under  certain  limitations,  by  William  Pearce,  Esq. 
brother  to  bishop  Pearce,  for  the  building  ten  more  bouses 
for  clergymens*  widows;  so  that  this  excellent  charity  is 
now  in  a  very  flourishing  state.    The  widows  on  bishop 
Warner^s  foundation  have  an  annual  allowance  of  30/.  lOj. 
each,  with  coals  and  candles:  the  others  have.  20/.  each* 
TJie  salary  of  the  chaplain,  who  must  belong  to  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  is  now  about  86/.  yearly.     This  institu- 
tion  is  under  the  management  of  fourteen  trustees ;  seven 
of  them  are,   the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,    the  bishop 
of  London  ;  the  bishop,  the  archdeacon,  and  the  chancellor 
of  Rochester ;  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Dean  of  the 
Arches  for  the  time  being;  the  others  are  elective:  the  col- 
lege buildings  ar^  pleasantly  situated  at  the  north  end  of 
the  town.    In  Bromley  is  also  a  Charity  School  for  the 
clothing  and  education  of   thirteen  boys,    and  the  same 
number  of  girls. 

The  grant  for  holding  the  market  was  obtained  by  the 
bishop  of  Rochester  from  Henry  the  Sixth,  in  the  year 
1447  or  1448. 

Chislehurst, 
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Chtslehurst,  was  antiently  an  appurtenance  to  Dart* 
fordy  and  descended  in  the  same  line  as  that  manor  to  Sir 
Thomas  Walsingham,  of  Scadbury.  It  passed,  by  heirs 
female,  to  the  honourable  Thomas  Townshend.  irhoss 
grandson,  lord  viscount  Sydney,  the  present  owner,  oc«- 
casionally  resides  at  Frognal,  now  called  Sydney's  Lodcs* 
The  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  contains  various 
monuments  of  the  Walsingham,  Beienson,  Bertie,  and 
other  eminent  families.  The  celebrated  Sir  Philip  Wak;" 
WICK,  knt.  author  of  the  *^  Memoires;''  and  who,  is 
1646,  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  for 
the  surrender  of  Oxford ;  and  Sir  Richard  Adams,  knt. 
baron  of  the  exchequer,  who  died  in  March,  1774,  have 
also  Biemonals  here. 

Scadbury,  though  now  occupied  as  a  farm,  was  the 
birth  place  of  those  eminent  statesmen.  Sir  Francis  Wai^ 
siNGHAM,  (son  of  William  Walsingham,  Esq.  by  Joyce, 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Denny),  and  Sir  Nicholas  Bacok, 
lord  keeper  to  queen  Elizabeth. 

Camden  Place,  had  its  name  from  the  fanious  historian 
and  antiquary,  William  Camden,  who  is  said  to  have  com« 
posed  his  Annals  of  Elizabeth,  while  resident  here.  He 
died  at  Chislehurst,  in  November,  1623;  and  was  carried 
with  great  solemnity  to  the  pla^e  of  his  interment  in 
Westminster  Abbe3^  The  estate  is  the  property  of  earl 
Camden. 

Having  passed  the  Crays,  we  arrive  at  Eltham,  a  con- 
siderable village,  situated  on  the  high  road  between  London 
and  Maidstone,  and  extending  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length.  The  antient  name  of  this  place  was  Eald- 
HAM,  the  old  mansion  or  dwelling.  John  de  Vesci,  one 
of  its  lords,  procured  a  grant  of  a  market  for  this  manor : 
the  markets  appear  to  have  been  discontinued  when  the  pa- 
lace  ceased  to  have  any  conveniences  for  its  royal  visitors. 

This  Palace  was,  however,  for  several  centuries  a  fa- 
▼ourite  retreat  of  the  English  sovereigns,  to  which,  pro- 
bably f  its  vicinity  to  the  metropolis  not  a  little  contributed, 
as  wdl  as  the  pkasantness  of  its  situation.    The  manor  had 

belonged 
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belonged  to  the  crown,  even  in  the  times  of  the  Sfttoiisi 
William  the  Conqueror  granted  it,  with  many  other  estate^ 
in  this  county^  to  bishop  Odo;  after  the  confiscation  of 
whose  possessions,  by  William  Rufus,  the  manor  was  di- 
vided between  the  sovereign,  add  the  noble  family  of  the 
Magnavilles.  Edward  L  granted  bis  moiety  to  John  de 
Yesciy  who  afterwards  obtained  the  whole  by  exchange. 
His  son,  William  de  Vesci,  had  a  tiatural  son,  also  named 
William,  to  whom  he  devised  this  manor,  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  other  estates ;  bat  having  appointed  Anthony 
Bee,  the  warlike  bishop  of  DuVham,  a  trustee  under  the 
will,  that  haughty  prelate  betrayed  his  Confidence,  and  ob^ 
tained  possession  of  Eltham ;  where  he  died,  in  the  year 
1311.  William  de  Vesci,  the  younger^  was  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Strivelin,  in  Scotland.  It  was  afterwards  said  to 
have  been  given  to  Isabel)  consort  to  Edward  IL  Sinc^ 
that  period  it  has  been  occasionally  granted j  and  is  now 
held  under  a  lease  from  the  crown  by  Sir  John  Gregory 
Shaw,  bart. 

When  the  palace   was  originally  built  is  unknown;   it 
must,  however,  have  been  prior  to  1270,  when  Henry  II L 
kept  a  grand  public  Christmas  here,  accompanied   by  hii 
queen,  and  all  the  great  men  of  the  realm.     It  was  the 
birth  place  of  John  of  Eltham,    son  of  Edward  IL     Ed- 
ward III.  held  a  parliament  here  in   1329,  and  another  in 
1375,    when  the  Commons    petitioned    him   to  make  his 
grandson,   Richard  de  Bourdeaux,   prince  of  Wales;    and 
most  of  the  succeeding  sovereigns,  till  the  reign  oF  Henry 
VIII.  resided  in  this  palace:  on  the  rise  of  Gfeenwich,  it 
was  gradually  deserted.     Edward  IV.  repaired  the  palace 
at  great  expence;  and  in  the  year  1483,  kept  bis  Christmas 
in  it  in  a  very  magnificent  and  costly  manner,  two  thou^ 
sand  persons  being  daily  fed  at  his  charge*     His  daughter 
Bridget,  a  nun  at  Dartford,  was  born  here. 

<^  The  change  which  the  palace  of  Eltham  has  under- 
gone, is  exceedingly  striking.  This  edifice,  the  abode  of 
sovereigns,  and  the  birth-place  of  princes,  is  now  a  farm ; 
and  the  beautiful  great  hall^  where  parliaments  were  held, 

and 
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9iid  entertainments  given  in  all  the  pomp  of  feudal  gran* 
cleUr^  is  used  as  a  barn  for  the  housdng  and  threshing  of 
Gornk  The  area  in  which  the  buildings  stand,  is  surrounded 
by  a  high  stone  wall,  that  has  been  partially  repaired  and 
strengthened  by  arches,  &c.  of  brick,  and  a  broad  and 
deep  moat,  over  which  are  two  bridges,  nearly  opposite  to 
each  other,  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  The  hall  is  a 
*  most  noble  remain,  measuring  one  hundred  feet  in  length, 
by  fifty-six  broad,  and  about  sixty  high.  The  windows  have 
been  extremely  degant,  but  are  now  bricked  up.  The 
roof  is  of  timber,  curiously  wrought  in  the  manner  of  that 
at  Westminster  Hall,  and  richly  ornamehted  with  finely 
carved  pendants.  Three  parks,  well  provided  with  deer, 
and  including  together  upwards  of  one  thousand  two  hun* 
dred  acres,  were  formerly  connected  with  his  palace.''* 

The  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptist,  contains 
varitous  monuments,  but  none  remarkable.  Under  the 
north  aisle  is  the  burial  place  of  Sir  John  Shaw,  by 
whom  this  part  of  the  edifice  was  built  in  the  year  1667; 
he  also  rebuilt  the  roof  of  the  nave,  which  had  fallen  in 
whibt  the  workmen  were  employed  in  digging  the  family 
vault.  In  the  church-yard  is  the  tomb  of  the  excellent 
divine.  Dr.  George  Horne,  bishop  of  Norwich,  who 
died  in  1792.  The  parish  register  records  the  burials  of 
Thomas  Docoet,  the  eminent  low  comedian,  who,  dying 
in  1721,  bequeathed  a  coat  and  silver  badge  to  be  rowed 
for  annually  on  the  1st  of  August;  and  Sir  Wiuiam 
James,  bart.  of  whom  an  account  is  given  under  Sbooter^s 
Hill. 

The  road  from  Eltham  lies  through  Lee  and  LewisHianiy 
(already  described)  to  the  Kent  Road,  and  to  the  metro* 
poUs;  which  ends  the  first  portion  of  the  Circuit. 

^^^^^^^^^ 

SURREY. 

The  County  of  Surrey,  has  not  an  equal  boast  with 
that  of  Kent,  either  in  the  nature  of  its  soil,  its  beauties^ 

*  Beauties  of  EnglaiML 
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tt  its  productions.  It  b  bounded  by  Middlesex  on  the 
Siorthy  by  Kent  on  the  east,  by  Sussex  on  the  south,  and 
by  Hants  and  Berkshire  on  the  west.  Its  shape  would  be 
nearly  a  parallelogram^  had  it  not  been  for  its  great 
northern  inequalities,  the  windings  of  iu  boundary^  the 
rirer  Thames,  and  its  contraction  by  the  projection  of  the 
county  of  Berks.  Surrey  is,  however,  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  middle  sized  counties,  measuring  from  east  to 
west,  thirty-nine  miles;  and  from  north  to  south  nearly 
twen^ofire  miles,  containing  in  the  whole  about  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty* 
Wiren  acres. 

It  is  divided  into  thirteen  hundreds,  and  contains  fifteen 
nmrket  towns  and  boroughs,  and  has  one  hundred  and  fifty 
parishes  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  and  province  of  Can^ 
terbury.  The  county  sends  fourteen  members  to  parlia- 
ment, two  knights  of  the  shire,  and  two  members  for  each 
of  the  following  boroughs :  Guildford,  Southwark,  Hasle- 
nc'^f  Ryeg&te,  Bletchingly,  and  Gatton;  and  pays 
eighteen  parts  out  of  five  hundred  and  thirteen  of  the 
land-tax ;  providing  also  eight  hundred  men  .for  the  na« 
tional  militia. 

Surrey  received  its  present  name  from  the  Saxon  Suci  and 
Jtta^  on  the  south  of  the  river ;  indicating  its  situation  on 
the  south  of  the  Thames.  Its  inhabitants,  in  conjunatioa 
frith  those  of  Hants,  were  denominated  Itegni  by  the  Ro- 
mans.  During  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  it  constituted  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sussex,  and  so  continued  till  England  was 
embodied  into  one  kingdom  by  king  Egbert. 

The  parts  of  this  county  in  the  more  immediate  yicinity 
of  the  capital,  are  in  general  most  delightful,  the  yarions 
parti  being  beautifully  diversified  with  bills,  ralties,  and 
woods.  In  many  places  the  air  b  exceedingly  mild  and 
bealthy,  which  is  the  reason  why  there  are  so  many  el^^t 
seats  belonging  to  the  gentry  and  citizens  of  London.  The 
toil  is  fertile,  and  produces  large  crops  of  com  and  hay, 
together  with  great  quantities  of  very  valuable  wood,  par- 
box  and  walnut.    It  is  ako  remarkable  for  pro- 
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dncing  large  quantities  of  Fullers  earth,  an  article  Terjr 
useful  to  the  makers  of  woollen  cloth. 

The  great  proportion  of  waste  land  in  Surrey,  is,  how* 
•ver,  such  a  deformity,  that  it  cannot  be  said  to  rank  with 
some  of  the  finer  cultured  counties.  The  vast  heaths,  coaw 
inons,  and  fen  wastes,  in  the  interior,  produce  a  bleak  and 
barren  appearance,  and  degenerate  into  open  downs,  sandy, 
and  sterU,  except  when  broken  by  a  few  fertile  aud  pleasant 
spots*.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  dry  country,  its  soil  being 
composed  of  chalk  and  gravel;  whence  it  is  geoerall/ 
beakhy,  and,  where  cultiTated,  pleasant. 

The  principal  rivers  in  Surrey  are,  the  TflAifSs;  tbt 
Wsv,  which  rising  near  Alton  in  Hampshire,  enters  this 
eoDoty  on  the  west  of  Godalming,  whence  it  becomes  na» 
vigable,  and  continues  its  course  northward  to  Woking, 
where  it  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  which  afterwarda 
form  one  stream  at  Weybridge,  where  it  falls  into  the 
Thames.    Pope  distinguishes  this  river  as, 

<<  The  chdky  Wey,  that  rolls  a  milky  wave."         * 

The  Mole  rises  near  Oakley,  and  after  running  east« 
ward  along  the  coast  of  Sussex,  turns  north-west,  and 
passing  Dorking,  hides  itself  for  some  distance  under 
ground.    Hence  Pope  calls  it. 

The  salloi  Mole  that  hides  hiM  diviiig  flood  { 

The  accmate  fact  is,  that  a  tract  of  soft  ground,  nott 
two  miles  m  length,  called  the  Swallows,  in  very  dry 
eessons,  s%sorbs  the  waste  water  in  caverns  in  ^  sides  of 
die  banks;  but  not  so  as  to  preveot  a  constant,  though 
diminished -stream  from  taking  its  course  in  an  open  ebauMl 
idiove  ground,  wrading  round  in  the  vallies  frcn  Dorfcfa^ 
to  Leatherhead;  though  not  of  that  breadth  as  whet  it 
erosses  the  road  at  Mickleham ;  beyond  which,  at  Borfbtd 
Bridge,  its  channel,  in  very  hot  seasons,  is  sometiiiiQa  d|y • 
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The  Mol6|  then  proceeding  from  Leatberhead  toi  Cobham^ 
enters  the  Thapies  at  East  Moulsey,  on  the  south  side  of 
Hampton  Bridge. 

The  Wandle  is  only  a  sinall  stream^  rising  at  Carsr 
Balton,  near  Croydon ;  after  which  it  continue  its  coarse^ 
and  falls  intp  the  Thames  near  Wandsworth.  It  is  fainbi^ 
for  trout^  and  is  celebrated  by  Pope  as 

<<  The  bla^  transparent  Yandalia.** 

Th«  most  curious  plants  are.  Birds-foot j  in  the  field* 
near  Cobham.  Wild  rue^  on  Leith  Hill.  Thorow-waXy, 
Dear  Croydon.  Maiden  pinks,  near  Esher.  Blue  sweeU 
smelling  ioad-JlaT,  in  the  hedges  near  Farnham.  Self^heal^ 
Dear  Kingston.  Buckthorn ^  in  the  hedges  near  Leatberhead; 
and  on  the  Downs  n^r  Dorking,  are  wild  black  cherriea, 
from  which  the  inhabitants  make  wine  little  inferior  to 
French  claret. 

The  inhabitants  of  Surrey,  like  those  of  most  other 
counties,  differ  in  their  manners*  in  proportion  to  their 
situation ;  those  in  the  interior  parts  devoting  their  time 
fhiefly  to  husbandry ,  and  are  harmless  sober  people;  but 
tl^ose  who  live  near  Londqn  may  be  considered  as  pa^. 
taking  both  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  c^pital^  there 
being  a  constant  intercourse  kept  up  between  them. 

The  natural  productions  of  this  county  are  a  mineral 
water  at  Epsom,  formerly  in  great  repute;  but  the  cheap, 
ness  of  its  salts  has  much  diminished  the  use  of  this  waten. 

* 

We  have  already  described  the  purging  waters  at  Diulwicb^ 
Sydenham,  St.  George's,  and  Bermondsey  Spas.  Those 
at  Streatham  are  still  used  for  similar  purposes.  There 
are  also  chalk  pits,  producing  ft  variety  of  extraneous  fosr 
iils. 

The  manufactures,  trade,  &c.  exclusive  of  that  of  Sonthr 
wark,  are  numerous  and  important  in  their  commercial  ol^ 
jects;  and  consist  of  vast  distilleries,  starch  works,  calico 
printing,  bleaching,  dying,  paper  making,  and  other  con- 
siderable branches  of  employment,  which  have  induced  a 

Tast  increase  of  population ;  whilst  that  of  the  remoter  dis- 
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tflcts  of  jbbe  county,  where  agriculture  only  is  followed,  is 
scanty  and  insignificant. 

The  land  throughout  the  county  consists  more  of  aritbla 
than  pasture;  that  near  the  metropolis  is  mostly  appro- 
priated for  ipilch  cows;  much  hay  is  made  on  the  banks 
of  tbe  Thames,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  are  rye,  tares, 
plover,  and  turnips,  i|sed  chiefly  as  green  fodder;  the  more 
inland  parts  produce  grain  and  pulse;  the  deep  sandy  dis* 
tricts  are  planted  with  potatoes,  carrots,  and  parsnips* 
On  the  banks  of  the  Thanr^es  alsq,  much  land  is  devoted 
to  the  piirposes  of  nprserjes  and  gardening.,  especially 
about  Battersea,  Wandsworth,  Barnes,  Mortlake,  Putney^ 
Richmond,  &c.  The  land  is  in  gei^eral  much  divided,  the 
ftrms  being  moderate,  and  the  proportion  of  enclosed  coon- 
mon  field  land  greater  than  in  other  counties. 

Surrey  is  not  remarkable  for  its  animals:  the  cows  are 
chiefly  froni  Yorkshire  and  Durham;  the  oxen  are  bred 
from  Welsh  and  Herefordshire  cattle;  and  the  sheep  are 
principally  from  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  South  Down. 
The  small  native  breeds  are,  however,  much  valued; 
^mong  these  the  sheep  fed  on  Banstead  Down,  produce  the 
celebrated  mutton,  which  has  excited  the  praise  of  our 
eminent  poets*  The  house  lambs  are  very  fine,  and  are 
very  profitable ;  apd  the  hogs  fed  on  the  refuse  of  the  dis« 
cileries  and  starch  manufactories,  are  so  numerous,  that 
nearly  four  thousand  are  annus^lly  sent  to  the  Londoa 
markets. 

As  Callico  Printing  is  ipore  immediately  connected 
with  the  county  of  Surrey,  its  history  and  the  ingenious 
process  of  that  manufacture  is  worthy  of  attention. 

Aagsbourg,  in  Germany,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Eu* 
ropeao  city  where  the  inhabitants  attempted  to  imitate  those 
pro({actions  of  the  East,  denominated  by  (he  name  of 
Chintz*  The  neatness  of  the  German  soon  exceeded  that 
of  the.  original  manufacture,  and  as  France  was  found  to 
affiMrd  a  really  market  for  these  d^ant  garments,  the  ma- 
nufactarers  endeavoured  to  adapt  them  to  the  taste  of  th^t 
ny  people^  by  introdacing  borers  and  other  decoratiens 
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of  beaten  gold  9md  silver.  After  some  time  the  French 
themselves  acquired  the  abiHty  of  manufacturing  for  them* 
selves,  and  the  art  of  caDico  printing  was  introduced  into 
England  about  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  centnrjr,  be- 
ing roost  probably  brought  here,  with  many  other  valoable 
branches  of  manufacture,  by  the  distressed  sabjects  of 
Louis  XIV.  who  were  expatriated  in  consequence  of  the 
cruel  edict  of  Nantes,  set  forth  by  tliat  inconsiderate  mo* 
Barch  against  the  Protestants. 

The  perfection  of  ingenious  discovery,  however,  is  pro- 
verbial with  respect  to  Great  Britain,  at  least  it  was  so  in 
this  instance;  for  during  the  last  forty  years  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  vast  improvement  in  callico,  both  in 
design  and  execution,  that,  till  the  destructive  French  war, 
this  country  was  enabled,  from  the  excdlence  of  this  ma- 
nnfacture>  to  stand  pre-eminent  in  all  the  foreign  markets; 
and  we  trust  that  ere  long  the  ravage  of  mankind  by  war 
and  bloodshed,  will  again  give  place  to  the  benign  infla* 
ence  of  peace  and  mutual  commerce;  and  that  this,  as 
well  as  other  articles  of  British  manuiacture»  will  be  duly 
appreciated,  and  ingenuity  amply  rewarded. 

The  first  operation  the  cloth  undergoes  after  it  is  re* 
ceived  by  the  printer,  is  that  of  boiling  in  water  with  an 
jof^^Qf)  ^f  Amc^iccin  s|sh,  to  prepare  it  for  the  bleaching  it 
fnust  undergo  in  the  different  stages  of  printing.  This  al- 
kali is  cleansed  away  by  rincing  in  vitriol  and  water,  and 
the  vitriol  is,  in  its  turn,  detached  by  a  copious  applica* 
tion  of  pure  water;  after  which  the  goods  are  dri^  and 
Rendered,  and  are  then  fit  for  printing.  It  is  not  in  our 
lecollection,  that  any  other  manufacture  of  so  many  dis- 
tinct branches  as  that  of  printing  linen,  has  been  carried  on 
imder  one  roof;  for  here  the  designer  of  the  pattern,  the 
^genious  cutter  on  wood,  the  colour  niaker,  the  printer, 
the  boiler,  the  pencillcr,  and  a  variety  of  others  in  subor- 
dinate capacities,  occupying  their  different  stations,  re- 
ceive and  pass  the  goods  in  their  progressive  state,  till  tbqr 
^re  fit  to  return  to  the  draper  from  whom  the  Unea  was  first 
xeceived. 

5  The 
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Tbe  pattern  being  drawn  on  a  paper,  in  its  proper  co-^ 
lours,  the  cutter  begins  to  prepare  the  blocks,  making  a 
separate  block  for  every  distinct  colour  or  shade  of  colour 
to  be  printed,  which  in  some  patterns  amount  to  fifteeUf 
exclusive  of  those  which  are  put  in  by  the  pencil.  The 
printer  begins  with  tbe  block,  which  gives  the  general  out* 
line  of  the  patterns,  and  then  proceeds  with  the  different 
shades  of  black,  red,  and  purple.  These  colours,  which 
are  always  the  first  that  are  inserted,  are  afterwards  fixed, 
and,  as  the  technical  phrase  is,  brought  i/j»,  that  is,  re* 
ceive  their  greatest  lustre  by  being  boiled  in  water  with  an 
infusion  of  the  root  of  madder,  the  particles  left  by  the 
fiaadder,  on  the  cloth  being  extracted  by  its  being  again 
boiled  with  cow-dung.  After  being  rinced  in  a  stream  of 
water,  it  is  boiled  a  third  time  with  bran ;  it  is  then  laid 
on  the  grass  with  the  impression  downwards,  and  is  kept 
constantly  wet.  Having  lain  in  this  state  for  a  week  or  tea 
4ays,  it  is  again  callendered,  and  returned  to  the  printer, 
who  proceeds  to  put  in  the  different  shades  of  blue  and 
yellow,  which  are  fixed  on  the  cloth  by  boiling  it  in  a  de* 
coction  of  a  {dant  called  wold^  the  flower  of  which  only  is 
applicable  to  the  purpose;  the  cloth  is  then  again  rinced, 
boiled  in  bran,  and  kid  on  the  grass,  as  before.  These 
operations  are  repeated  till  every  tint  is  conveyed  on  the 
cloth  which  the  original  pattern  contains,  excepting,  per- 
haps, soone  few,  which  from  the  nature  of  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  composed,  are  obliged  to  be  inserted  by  a 
pencil;  but  of  these  blue  is  the  only  one,  which  is  not 
liable  to  be  discharged  by  soap. 

The  colours  which  are  thus  pencilled  on  the  cloth,  are 
dried  by  a  stove;  which  is  the  last  operation  performed  by 
the  callico  printer,  who  then  returns  tlie  cloth  to  the 
draper.  Before  the  linen,  however,  is  offered  for  sale,  it 
undergoes  the  operation  of  glazing  by  fixing  a  thin  coat  of 
wax  on  the  doth,  which  is  thus  rendered  moi-e  brilliant  in 
its  appearance,  and  less  liable  to  be  soiled  in  wearing. 

The  pencilling  is  chiefly  performed  by  children,  or  by 
girii  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  of  age,  who  can  earn 
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about  six  shillings  and  upwards  perwetk.  The  wages  pf 
most  of  the  other  persons  employed  are  sufficiently  high  to 
enable  them  to  support. their  families  with  much  comfort. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  process  which  has  been  de« 
scribed  9  is  entirely  on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  printing 
what  are  termed  wooden  ojUs^  on  paper,  with  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  a  different  cut  for  each  colour.  There  is» 
however,  another  mode  of  printing  linen^  which  is  per- 
formed by  engraved  plates  and  a  rolling  press ;  but  this  is 
iiot  equal  in  beauty  to  the  former,  and  it  is  believed  that 
two  colours  are  the  utmost,  that  by  this  process  have  been 
inserted;  Handkerchiefs,  and  other  small  articles,  are  exe- 
cuted in  this  mode  with  great  expedition  and  advantage. 

The  excise  laws  are  extended  to  this  manufacture  of 
British  cloth ;  the  whole  of  the  duty  is,  however,  returned 
-  on  those  goods  which  are  exported. 

We  have  already,  in  the  former  part  of  this  volume^ 
given  ample  descriptions  of  Lambeth,  Stockwell,  New- 
ington,  Walworth,  Camberwell,  Dulwich^  and  Peckham^ 
The  present  Route  will  therefore  commence  at 

STttEATHAM. 

This  village  derives  its  name  from  being  situated  near  the 
great  Roman  road,  which  led  from  Sussex  to  London.  The 
manor  was  given  by  William  L  to  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux, 
having  before  this  time  been  jointly  held  by  Harold  II.  and 
the  canons  of  Waltham,  in  Essex.  It  afterwards  came  into 
various  possessions;  and  in  1600  was  alienated  by  Henry 
Pakenham,  to  Sir  Giles  Howland,  whose  brother  Richai^ 
was  bishop  of  Peterborough.  The  manor,  came  afterwards 
into  the  Bedford  family,  by  the  intermarriage  of  Wrio- 
THESLEY,  duke  of  Bedford,  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
sole  heir  of  John  Howland,  Esq. 

It  is  a  village  five  miles  from  London,  in  the  road  ^to 
Croydon.  The  duke  of  Bedfrrd  is  lord  of  one  of  the  manors 
formerly  belonging  to  the  above  Mr.  Howland,  a  merchant  of 
London  \  and  the  duke  takes  his  title  of  baron  Howland,  of 
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StreathaiD :  his  seat  here  is  the  residence  of  lord  William 
Russell.  Her^  also  is  the  villa  of  Gabriel  Piozzi,  Esq.  who 
married  the  widow  of  Henry  Thrale,  Esq*  a  lady  who  has 
distingaished  herself  by  Tarious  publications  in  the  literary 
world.  In  the  library,  are  the  portraits  of  lord  Sandys^ 
lord  Westcote,  Sir  Joshua  Reynold*^,  Dr»  Johnson,  Ed» 
mund  Burke,  Esq.  David  Garrick,  Esq  Dr;  Goldsmith, 
Dr.  Charles  Bumey,  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  and  Joseph  Ba« 
retti,  Esq.  who  all  spent  many  social  hours  in  the  room 
where  their  portraits  now  hang,  and  which  were  painted 
for  Mfi  Thrale  by  Reynolds.  Durihg  the  lifetime  of  Mr. 
Thrale,  Dr.  Johnson  frequently  resided  here,  and  expe« 
tienced  that  s\pcere  respect,  to  which  his  virtues  and  talents 
were  entitled,  and  those  soothing  attentions  which  his  ill- 
health  and  melancholy  demanded.  Mr.  Thrale  was  an  emi- 
nent brewer,  and  for  several  years  member  of  parliament 
for  Southwark. 

The  Church,  dedicated  to  St*  Leonard,  was  built  at 
different  periods,  and  its  tower,  supporting  a  small  spire^ 
is  seep  at  a  great  distance. 

In  the  chancel  of  the  church  is  an  epitaph  on  Rebecca, 
the  wife  of  William  Lyne,  who  died  in  1653:  it  was  written 
by  her  husband,  who,  after  enumerating  her  various  vir* 
tues,  thus  concludes: 

Shonld  I  ten  thousand  years  enjoy  my  life^ 
I  conld  not  praise  enough  so  good  a  wife! 

On  the  south  wall  is  a  monument  to  a  woman  of  equal 
excellence:  Elizabeth,  wife  of  major-general  Hamilton, 
who  was  married  near  forty-seven  years,  and  never  did  one 
tiling  to  disoblige  her  husband  I  She  died  in  1746. 

Here  are  also  two  tablets,  with  pompous  Latin  inscrip« 
tions  by  the  late  Dr.  Johkison,  to  the  n^tmorv  of  Mr.  Tlirale, 
and  of  Mrs.  Salusbury,  Mrs.  Thrale*>  m  )t:ier. 

Upon  an  altar  tomb  in  the  north  wail,  un  ler  k  rich 
Gothic  canopy,  lies  the  tnutilated  figure  of  an  armed 
Icnight;  the  form  of  the  tomb  ascertains  it  to  be  ot  tne 
fourteenth  century.     **  It  bm^  says  Mr.  Lysons,  **  b(  en 

Vol.  V.    No.  i  13.  O  o  absurdly 
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al^urdly  called  *  the  tomb  of  John  of  Gaunt,  who,  it  19 
well  known,  was  buried  in  St.  Paal's  cathedral."     Near 
this  is  another  antient  monument,  erected  to  the  memory, 
of  Margaret,    wife  of   Henry  Cantlowe,    (Cabtilupe)  and 
daughter  of  Nicholas  Aylwin,  who  died  in  1486t- 

One  of  the  most  eminent  rectors  of  this  church  was  Dn 
Hoadly,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  presented  by 
Mrs.  Howland,  in  1710,  whilst  bishop  of  Bangor,  to  this 
living,  merely  from  that  lady's  esteem  of  bis  character  and 
principles. 

Among 

*  See  Aubrey *s  Antiquities  of  Surrey,  vol.  1.  p.  201 ;  and  Salinoo, 
p.  40. 

t  Mr.  Lysons  has  recorded  some  very  particular  anecdotes  of  a  person 
named  Russell,  who  was  buried  here,  April  14,  1772.  **  He  attached  him- 
self at  an  early  period  of  life  to  the  gypsies,  and  being  of  a  rambling  dispo^ 
sition  visited  most  parts  of  the  Continent  as  a  stroller  or  vagabond.  When 
advanced  in  years  he  settled  at  Chipsted,  in  Kent,  where  he  kept  a  large 
shop."  Having  assumed  the  characters  of  male  and  female,  Nf  r.  Lysons 
continues  to  mention  him  in  the  masculine  gender,  and  proceeds: 
"  Sometimes  he  travelled  the  country  with  goods,  in  the  character  of  a 
married  woman,  having  changed  his  maiden  name  for  that  of  his  hus- 
band, who  carried  the  pack,  and  to  his  death  was  his  rrpiited  t:;idozv,  ber 
ing  known  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  Bet  Page.  In  the  course  of  his 
travels  he  attached  himself  much  to  itinerant  physicians,  learned  their 
nostrums,  and  practiced  their  art.  His  long  experience  gained  him  the 
character  of  a  most  infallible  doctress,  to  which  profession  he  added  that 
of  an  astrologer,  and  practiced  both  with  great  profit ;  yet  such  was  his 
extravagance,  that  he  died  worth  six  shillings  only.  It  was  a  common 
custom  with  him  to  spend  whatever  he  had  in  his  pockets  at  an  alehouse, 
iRrhere  he  usually  treated  his  companions.  About  twelve  months  before 
his  death  he  came  to  reside  at  his  native  place.  His  extraordinary  age 
procured  him  the  notice  of  many  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  the 
ndghbourhood,  particulariy  that  of  Mr.  Thrale,  in  whose  kitchen  he 
vas  frequently  entertained.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  found  him  a  shrewd  sen- 
sible person,  with  a  good  memory,  was  very  fond  of  conversing  with 
him.  His  faculties  were  so  little  impaired  by  age,  that  a  few  days  before 
he  died,  he  had  planned  another  ramble,  in  which  his  landlord's  son  was 
to  have  accompanied  him."  Afler  recounting  other  peculiarities  of  this 
being,  Mr.  Lysons  obsen'es,  "  that  supposing  him  to  have  been  the  younger 
son  of  John  Hussell  (of  this  parish)  and  bom  in  1673,  according,  to  the 
register^  he  would  have  been  oae  hundred  yean  of  age ;  and  if  he  were 
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Among  the  charitable  foundations  in  Streatham  is  a  school 
ibnnded  by  Mrs.  Howland^  who  gave  20/.  per  annum  for 
clothing  and  educating  ten  children. 

>  Adjoining  to  Streatham  is  Clapham,  situated  about  four 
miles  from  Westminster  Bridge;  the  village  consists  of 
■lany  handsome  houses,  surrounding  a  common,  that  com* 
maods  many  pleasing  views.  This  common,  about  the 
xommencen^nt  of  the  present  reign,  was  little  better  than  a 
morass,  and  the  roads  were  almost  impassable.  The  latter 
are  now  in  an  excellent  state;  and  the  common  so  beauti- 
fully planted  with  trees,  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
park.  These  improvements  were  eflected  by  a  subscrip- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  who,  on  this  occasion,  have  been 
much  indebted  to  the  taste  and  exertions  of  Christopher 
Baldwin,  Esq.  an  inhabitant  and  magistrate  many  years; 
and,  as  a  proof  of  the  consequent  increased  value  of  pro* 
perty  on  this  spot,  Mr.  Baldwin  has  sold  fourteen  acres  of 
)and,  near  his  own  house,  for  5000/.  Other  villas  on  this 
jdelightful  common,  are  those  of  Samuel,  Robert,  and  Henry 
Thornton,  Samuel  Smith,  and  John  Dent,  Esqrs.  members 
of  Parliament.  A  resorvoir  near  the  Wandsworth  road» 
supplies  the  village  with  water.  The  parish  probably  re« 
ceived  its  appellation  from  one  of  its  antient  proprietors ; 
Osgood  Clappa  being  the  name  pf  the  Danish  lord^  at 
whose  daughter's  marriage  feast  Hardicanute  died. 

Bishop  Gauden,  the  supposed  author  of  the  EIKON 
BA2TAIKH,  was  a  resident  at  Clapham.  Dr.  Nicholas  Brady, 
the  joint  author  with  Mr.  Nahum  Tate,  of  the  New  Version 
of  the  Psalms ;  apd  Anthony  Blackwell,  an  eminent  clas* 
aic,   were  rectors  of  Clapham;   and   Dr.  Martin  Lister,  a 

the  elder,  he  would  have  been  one  hundred  and  eight  years  of  age :  ho 
vrouXd  drink  hard  with  men,  whose  company  indeed  he  chiefly  aflfected, 
yet  he  was  an  excdlent  sempstress,  and  celebrated  for  making  a  good 
shirt.  There  was  a  wiidness  and  eccentricity  in  his  general  conduct, 
which  frequently  bordered  oo  ioflanity ;  and  at  leasts  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude, to  use  a  favourite  expression  of  Anthony  Wood,  the  Oxford  bio- 
grapher, that  he  bad  ''  a  rambling  head  and  a  crazy  pate." — Environs  of 
London,  L  p.  489. 

O  o  2  learned 
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learned  physician  and  naturalist.  Here  died  the  ezcetlent 
citizen  of  London,  and  patriot.  Sir  John  Barnard,  in  b(K 
nourable  retirement,  1 764. 

On  the  north-east  corner  of  the  common,  is  a  new  . 
church,  erected  in  1776,  at  the  expence  of  11,000/.  but 
neither  in  the  church  itself,  nor  in  the  ground,  inclosed 
around  it,  are  any  interments  suffered.  Of  the  old  church 
only  one  aisle  remains;  in  which  the  funeral  service  is  per-  .| 
formed,  when  there  are  any  interments  in  the  adjoining 
cemetery.  The  manor  house,  now  a  boarding  school  for 
young  ladies,  is  situated  near  this  spot,  and  is  rendered 
conspicuous  by  a  curious  octagonal  tower. 

The  next  parish  to  Clapham,  in  the  road  to  Epsom,  is 
Tooting  ;  it  had  formerly  the  addition  of  Graveney,  or 
Gravenelle,  from  Richard  de  Gravenelle,  one  of  its  lords. 
This  parish  is  sometimes  called  Lower  Tooting,  to  disi« 
tinguish  it  from  a  part  of  Streatham  parish,  called  Upper 
Tooting,  and  Tooting  Bee,  both  of  which  were  in  this 
parish  before  the  bishop  of  Baieux  laid  hands  upon  thenu 
The  village  consists  of  two  streets,  which  run  the  one  out 
of  the  other  in  the  shape  of  an  L.  There  were  antientlj 
three  manors  iu  Tooting,  two  of  which  were  in  after^times 
united  and  thrown  into  Streatham  parish;  the  third  manor 
was,  at  the  survey  9  held  by  Haimo,  sheriff  of  Surrey, 
from  the  abbey  of  Chortsey.  The  other  two  manors  were, 
in  the  time  of  king  William,  held  by  the  abbies  of  West- 
minster and  Bcc,  which,  in  process  of  time,  came  both  to' 
Bee,  and  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  Tooting  Bee,  which 
that  part  of  Streatham  bears  which  was  taken  firom  Tooting. 
.The  part  which  Westminster  held  was,  in  king  Edward  the 
Confessor's  time,  the  estate  of  Swane,  of  whom  Waltheof 
had  it;  and  he  sold  it  to  Alnod,  a  native  of  London,  who 
bestowed  it  upon  the  ciiurch  gf  Westminster  for  the  health 
of  his  soul. 

Tooting  Graveney,  through  various  possessors,  was  alie- 
nated by  one  of  the  Maynard  family  to  Sir  James  Bateman, 
alderman  and  lord  mayor  of  London ;  it  is  at  present  be« 
longing  to  Morgan  Rice,  Esq. 

The 
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The  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  is  a  rectory  in 
the  deanery  of  Southwark.  Inhere  was  a  church  here  at 
the  Conquest,  as  appears  by  Domesday  Book.  Tiie  church 
of  Totinges  was  given  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary 
Overree^  and  so  recorded  in  Dugdale^s  Monasticon.  It  is 
a  small  structure,  having  on  the  north  side  a  low  circular 
tower,  with  a  small  spire.  Among  the  monuments  arc 
some  to  the  memory  of  lady  Batcman,  nOi>.  Sir  John 
Hepdon,  envoy  to  Russia,  1670.  Samuel  Plumbe,  Esq. 
alderman  and  mayor  of  London,  died  in  1784.  Dr.  Lisle^ 
bishop  of  Norwich,  in  1748,  was  instituted  to  this  rectory 
in  1720. 

The  lords  North  and  Grey  had  formerly  a  seat  in  this 
parish. 

The  road  to  the  south  I^s  to  Mitch  am.  This  parish 
is  situated  about  nine  miles  from  London,  and  is  supposed 
to  contain  between  two  and  three  thousand  acres ;  the  chief 
produce  of  which  is  peppermint,  lavender,  physical  herbs, 
and  corn.  A  beautiful  stream  called  the  Wandio,  remark- 
able for  the  pureness  and  transparency  of  its  water,  passes 
through  it;  upon  which  arc  mills  for  grinding  corn,  to- 
bacco, logwood,  &c. :  and  on  the  banks  arc  sonic  vert 
convenient  and  pleasant  grounds,  for  the  purpose  of  bleach- 
ing and  printing  callico,  which  are  supplied  with  water  by 
the  same  river.  Upon  one  of  these  premises  is  a  sini))le  and 
obvious  invention,  an  engine  in  case  of  fire,  the  pumps 
worked  by  the  same  wheel  used  in  the  business. 

On  the  entrance  into  Mitcham  from  Sutton  is  a  villa, 
called  Mitcham  Grove,  in  the  possessioi  of  Henry 
Hoare,  Esq.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  lord  Lougiu 
borough.  The  river  Wandle,  which  is  an  excellent  trout 
stream,  forms  a  canal  through  the  p^ardens. 

The  Church  is  an  antient  building;  but  the  inside  is 
handsome  and  commodious :  it  con^iists  of  a  centre  and  two 
side  aisles,  wiiN  a  gallery  at  the  west  end,  and  a  chancel  at 
the  east.  The  date  of  its  erection  is  not  easily  ascertained ; 
but  it  appears  by  a  memorandum  on  a  pane  of  glass  taken 
from  one  of  the  windows  in  the  archbishop^s  palace,  at 

Croydon, 
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Croydon,  in  the  band-writing  of  archbisiiop  Ltud,^  that  the 
churches  of  Mitcham,  ChemCy  and  of  several  other  pa« 
rishesy  were  injured  by  lightning  on  the  I4th  of  Janurry, 
1638-9.  On  the  front  of  the  porch  is  the  date  1647:  this 
was  probably  a  repair  in  consequence  of  the  above  men- 
tioned accident.  A  similar  One  happened  a  few  years  since, 
when  the  lightning  entered  the  church  by  making  a  fissure 
in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  but  dispersed  without  do- 
ing further  damage.  There  are  a  few  handsome  monumentSy 
of  which  the  following  are  the  principal : 

Nere  this  lycth  ye  Body  of  Theopilvs  Brereton  Esq;  descended 

from  Sr  Randall  Brereton   of  Malpas  in  Cheshire  who  had 

.  Issue  by  his  Wife  Mary  Daughter  of  Thomas  Rowland  de. 

.   ceased  cliTcn  Children  vidzt  &re  Sonnes  and  Six  Davghters  Sc  ye 

r  said  Theophilvs  departed  this  life  ye  fifth  day  of  December 

AnnoDomi:  1638  Aged  64  Yeares 

Near  this  place  are  deposited  the  Remans  of 
Sir  Ambrose  Crowley,  Knight 
Citizen,  and  Alderman  of  London, 
Whose  nnmerous  Family,  and  great  Estate  were  the  present  re. 
wards  of  an  indefatigable  Industry,  and  application  to  Bust. 
ncss,  and  unblemished  Probity;  and  a  sincere  belief,  and  prac- 
tice of  true  Christianity,  and  particularly  a  boundless  liberality 
towards  the  poor,  many  hundreds  of  whom  he  continually 
employed. 
Near  him  lies  the  Body  of  Dame  Mary  his  Wife,  the  Daughter  of 
Charles  Owen,  Esqr.  a  younger  Son  of  the  Family  of  Condor; 
8he  buried  Seven  Children  Infants,  and  saw  one  Son  John 
Crowley,  Esqr.  and  five  Daughters  married,  John  was  viar«^ 
ried  to  Tbeodocia  Gascoign  of  Enfield,     Mary  to  James  Hal« 
let,  Esqr.  of  Essex.      Lettice  to  Sir  John  Hind  Cotton  of 
Cambridgeshire,  Baronet,  and  Elizabeth  to  the  Right  Honble^ 
Lord  St  John  of  Bletsoe. 
Sir  Ambrose  died  October  the  7th  1713,  aged  64  Years. 
His  Lady  in  the  63d  Year  of  her  Age,  1731 

The  font  is  ornamented  with  Gothic  tracery,  and  re- 
sembles that  at  Mortlake,  which  was  erected  about  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  ^ 

An 
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An  annual  fiur  is  hdd  in  tbb  parish,  which  commences  on 
tlic  12th  of  August,  and  continues  three  days. 

This  village  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  situation ;  and 
for  having  been  the  residence  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  Sir 
Julius  Cssar,  who  was  visited  here  by  queen  Elizabeth; 
Dr.  Donne;  and  Moses  Mendez,  Esq.  a  late  emiijcnt  li-^ 
tcrary  character. 

Nearly  adjoining  to  Mitcham  and  Tooting,  is  Merton  *, 
vulgarly  called  Martin,  a  village  seven  miles  from  Lon« 
don,  in  the  road  to  Epsom.  It  is  seated  on  the  river 
Wandle,  and  was  before  the  Conquest  the  property  of  Ha- 
rold II.  Henry  I.  grave  it  to  Gilbert  Norman,  sheriff  of 
Surrey,  who  founded,  near  the  present  church,  a  convent 
of  wood,  which  he  afterwards  removed  to  the  present  site. 
In  1227,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  minister  of  Henry  III.  being 
disgracwl,  took  shelter  in  the  church  of  this  abb(»y ;  whence 
the  king  ordered  him  to  be  dragged,  but  recalled  bis  or<- 
ders,  and,  in  the  sequel,  restored  him  to  favour.  At  a 
parliament  held  in  this  abbey,  in  1236,  the  *'  Provisions 
of  Merton,**  were  enacted.  In  this  assembly,  upon  a  mo* 
tion  of  the  bishops  for  establishing  a  constitution  of  the 
canon  law,  by  which  marriage  could  legitimate  issue  pre- 
viously born,  the  barons  gave  that  celebrated  answer, 
'*  Nohimus  leg€s  Angliie  mutariV  "We  are  unwilling  that 
the  laws  of  England  should  be  changed.*'  Merton  is  als9 
memorable  for  the  constitutions  which  the  clergy  of  Eng-r 

*  **  Two  early  historical  facts  have  been  appropriated  to  tliis  place, 
viZi  The  murder  of  Kenulph,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  which  happened 
A.D.  784;  and  a  battie  between  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  A.D.  871'; 
but  Lambarde  doubts  whether  either  of  these  events  took  place  at  Mer- 
ton, in  Surrey.  Upon  looking  into  the  old  Chronicles,  nothing  can  be 
found  to  fix  them  to  this  place.  In  the  war  between  the  Danes  and 
Saxons  in  671,  a  battle  is  said  to  have  happened  at  Merton,  in  which  the 
latter  were  discomfited.  The  last  battle  had  been  at  Dazing,  in  Hamp* 
shire.  Theaotient  historians  all  agree  that  Kenulph  was  nuirderedat 
Merton,  but  none  of  them  mention  the  county.  That  monarch  was  in- 
terred at  Winchester :  Kincard,  the  murderer,  who  was  slain  soon  after- 
vards>  «uu  buried  at  Axminster.'*— I^o/mV  Eivcirons,  i.  338. 
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land  made  in  1258 ;  which  were  not  only  calculated  to  pfo* 
mote  their  own  grandeur,  at  the  ex  pence  of  the  crown,  but 
were  so  inimical  to  the  authority  of  the  pope,  that,  at  the 
king's  request,  the  sovereign  pontiff  himself  thought  proper 
to  abrogate  them ;  although  some  of  the  principal  articles 
which  they  enacted  were  in  favour  of  points,  for  which  the 
great  champion  of  the  papal  authority,  .  the  canonized 
Becket,  had  suffered  assassination.  Here,  in  1216,  was 
concluded  the  peace  between  Henry  III.  and  prince  Lewis^ 
of  France.  During  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  the  First 
and  the  parliament,  this  abbey  appears  to  have  been  used 
as  a  garrison.  In  1680  it  was  advertised  to  be  let,  and  was 
described  as  containing  several  large  rooms,  and  a  fine 
chapel.  This  chapel  was  entire  in  1733;  but  at  present, 
there  is  no  other  vestige  of  tlie  abbey,  except  the  east  win- 
dow of  the  chapel,  which  appears  from  the  style  of  its  ar- 
chitecture to  have  been  built  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
walls  of  flint,  surrounding  the  premises^  include  about 
sixty-five  acres,  and  are  nearly  entire.  At  the  Dissolu- 
tion this  abbey  was  valued  at  957/.  On  the  site  a  manu- 
factory for  printing  callicoes  was  established  in  1724; 
Another  callico  manufactory  was  established  within  the 
walls  in  1572;  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  premises,  is 
a  copper  mill;  and,  upon  a  moderate  computation,  a  thou* 
sand  persons  are  now  employed  in  the  different  nianuiac« 
tories  within  the  walls.  The  parish  Church  was  built  of 
flints,  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  by  the  founder  of  the 
abbey.  From  the  style  of  architecture  the  present  church 
seems  the  original  structure.  The  inside  contains  several 
memorials  to  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  hart,  who  was  buried 
herein  1777,  and  his  family;  also  a  large  picture  of  Christ 
bearing  his  cross,  supposed  to  be  bv  Luca  Jordano.  The 
chiirch  has  been  lately  neatly  plastered  on  the  outside,  and 
otherwise  beautified.  The  bridge  over  the  river,  built  in 
1C33,  is  remarkable  for  its  arch,  which  is  turned  with  tiles, 
instead  of  brick  or  stone ;  and  is  the  boujidary  of  the  three 
parishes  of  Mitcham,  Wimbledon,  and  Merton.  Msrton 
Place,  the  seat  of  the  late  lord  Nelson,  where  he  meant 
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to  have  ended  his  days  fuli  of  honour  and  of  glory,  for« 
merly  belonged  to  Thomns  Sainsbury,  Esq.  lord  mayor  of 
London,  and  was  lately  put  up  for  sale.  It  is  a  mansion 
replete  with  conveniences,  and  beautifully  situated.  There 
are  other  handsome  villas. 

To  the  south  of  Merton,  about  ten  miles  from  London^ 
is  Mordon:  at  the  Conquest,  according  to  Domesday 
Boo](,  '*  the  abbey  of  Westminster  held  Mordone  in 
Waleton  hundred.  In  the  time  of  king  Edward  it  Was 
rated  at  twelve  hides,  then  at  three  hides.  In  demesne 
there  were  three  carrucates  and  eight  villans;  and  five  cot* 
lages  with  four  carrucates.  There  was  one  servant,  and  a 
mill  of  sixty  shillings.  In  the  time  of  king  Edward  it  was 
valued  at  six  pounds,  then  at  ten  pounds,  and  yielded  fi& 
teen  pounds/' 

There  is  no  antient  account  of  this  lord.sliip,  previously 
to  the  dissolution  of  Westminster  Abbey,  when  it  came 
into  the  families  of  Ducket  and  Whitchurch,  the  latter  of 
whom  alienated  it  to  Kichard  Garth,  Esq.  whose  family  held 
it  till  within  tliese  few  years. 

A  manuscript  memorandum  informs  us  that  the  large 
house  near  the  church  was  built  by  Mr.  Ewart,  of  Thames 
Street ;  it  afterwards  belonged  to  captain  Conway,  in  the 
East  India  service,  who  made  the  greatest  part  of  the  pre^ 
sent  improvements ;  since  which  it  has  undergone  the  fate 
of  many  a  nobler  mansion,  preys  to  luxury  and  dissi- 
pation. It  was  purchased  by  auction  by  Edward  Pol- 
failly  Esq.  who  has  l>een  more  prudent  in  his  choice,  and  he 
has  happily  embellished  by  art,  wh  t  was  beautifully  formed 
by  nature.  The  house  is  of  a  square  form,  built  witb 
bdok  and  stone,  upon  a  fine  rising  ground,  with  a  soutiiern 
aspect.  The  eytensii^e  pleasure  grounds  arc  agreeably  di<> 
versified i  two  fine  sheets  of  water,  an  elegant  temple,  te«i 
room,  &c.  render  MoaooN  Park*  an  elegant  domain. 

hk  Mordon  is  the  elegant  man:»ion  of  Abraham  Gold- 

SiliD,  Esq.     The  structure  Is  formed   upon  a  lively  and 

bttiitifiij  model ;  the  furniture  is  in  the  lii^i.est  decree  mag. 

fiifioeiH*  and  part  of  th^  r.opf  is  sjuppprt^  by  twelve  por- 

Vn.  V.    Ho.  114.  P  p  phyry 
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phyry  pillars.  The  plantations  are  composed  of  rich  shi^ub'< 
beriesy  and  scarce  exotics;  and  the  whole  exhibits  luxir^^ 
riance  and  convenience. 

The  parish  Church,  dedicated  to  St,  Lawrence,  is  s 
picturesque  object,  built  chiefly  of  brick ;  it  has  regular 
pointed  windows,  which  belonged  probably  to  the  former 
fabric.  In  the  east  window  are  the  Ten  Commandments, 
with  the  figures  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  &c.  in  stained  glass. 
Tlie  present  church  was  built  in  1636,  and  contains  varioiis 
memorials  of  the  Garth  family. 

The  neighbouring  village  of  Cheam  \9  situated  between 
Sutton  and  Ewell.     It  was  antiently  called  Cheyham,  and 
the  manor  was  granted  by  king  Athelstan,  in   1018,  to  the 
monks  of  Canterbury ;  and  the  king  concluded  bis  grant 
with  the  following  anathema,  against  such  as  should  in- 
fringe   it:    "  Exconimunicatus    cum    diaholo    societur-y^ 
which  is  in  substance,  ^^  May  he  go  to  the  Devil.'*     Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc,  afterwards   held   it  for  the  monks,  and 
divided  the  manor  into  East  and  West  Cheam.     However 
Henry  VIIL  who  feared  neither  excommunication  nor  the 
devil,  took  upon  him  to  urge  archbishop  Cranmer  to  alie- 
nate East  Cheam,  for  Chislet  Park,  in  Kent ;   and  it  re- 
mained in  the  crown  till  queen  Mary  I.  granted  it  to  An- 
thony lord  Montague,  of  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Henry 
earl  of  Arundel,  from  whom  it  passed  to  John  lord  Lum- 
ley,  who  married  the  earPs  daughter  and  co-heiress.     His 
lordship  dying  without  issue,  this  manor  was  inherited  by 
the  descendants  of  his  sister  Barbara,  who  had  married 
Humphrey   Llwyd,    Esq.    the  famous   antient  British  an- 
tiquary.    E^t  Cheam  was  devised  by  the  will  of  the  re- 
verend Robert  Lumlcy  Lloyd,  who  died  in  1729,  to  John 
duke  of  Bedford,  who  sold  it  to  Mr.  Northey,  and  it  is  the 
property  of  his  son.     The  manor  house  of  EaaiL  Cheam, 
the  seat  of  Philip  Antrobus,  £sq.   is  an  antient  structure, 
and  is  worthy  of  attention ;  the  hall  remains  in  its  original 
form,  about  the  time  of  archbishop  Cranmer ;   the  upper 
part  is  surrounded  by  an  open  wooden  gallery :  adjoining 
the  hall  are  the  buttery  and  cellar^  with  antient  doors ;  the 

parlour 
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parlour  is  ornamented  with  rich  mantled  carving.  The 
•chapel  is  converted  to  a  billiard  room.  The  house  was 
held,  under  the  crown,  by  the  family  of  Fromond,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  after  the  manor  itself  was  granted  to 
lord  Montague.  Bartholomew  Fromond  was  fined  240/.  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  as  a  popish  recusant,  and  was  the  last 
of  that  family  who  inhabited  here.  The  mansion  became  af- 
terwards the  property  of  the  noble  family  of  Petre,  from 
vrhom  it  was  purchased  by  the  present  possessor. 

The  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Dunstan ;  in  Lumley's 
chancel,  is  the  monument  of  Jane  lady  Lumley,  who  died 
in  1577.  She  translated  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides,  and 
some  of  the  orations  of  Isocrates,  into  English,  and  one 
of  the  latter  into  Latin.  Also  the  tomb  of  John  lord  Lum- 
Jey,  with  a  long  Latin  inscription.  Camden  says  of  him, 
that  he  was  '*  a  most  complete  pattern  of  nobility.^'  His 
capital  collection  of  books  were  purchased  by  James  L  and 
were  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Library ^  now  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum.  This  church  has  a  neat  marble 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Joseph  Yates,  judge  of  the 
King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  who  died  June  7,  1770. 
There  are  several  other  memorials  to  eminent  persons. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  of  six  successive  rectors  of  Cheam, 
between  1581,  and  1662,  five  became  bishops;  namely, 
Anthony  Watson,  bishop  of  Chicester;  Lancelot  Andrews, 
bishop  of  Winchester;  George  Mountain,  archbishop  of 
York;  Richard  Senhouse,  bishop  of  Carlisle;  and  John 
Hacket,  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 

CuDDiNGTON,  or  CoDiNGTON,  was  an  adjoining  parish 
to  Cheam  till  Henry  VIII.  had  it  by  exchange  with  Richard 
Codington,  and  admiring  the  situation,  converted  the  whole 
into  the  palace  and  manor  of  Nonsuch,  wlich  obtained 
that  name  on  account  of  its  spli^ndour.  Hentzner  says, 
'^  it  was  chosen  for  his  pleasure  and  retirement,  and  built 
with  an  excess  of  maj2:niticeace.  One  would  imagipe  every 
thing  that  architecture  can  perform  to  have  been  employed 
in  this  one  work:  there  are  every  where  so  many  statues 
that  seem  to  breathe^  so  many  miracles  of  consummate  art, 
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96  tnany  casts  that  rival  even  the  perfection  of  Roman  an- 
tiquity, that  it  may  well  claitti  its  name  of  Nonsuch.  It  h 
so  encompassed  with  parks  full  of  deer^  delightful  gardens, 
groves  ornamented  with  trellis- work,  cabinets  of  vilrddre, 
and  walks  so  embrowned  by  trees^  that  it  seents  to  be  a 
place  pitched  upon  by  Piedsure  herself  to  dwell  along  with 
Health.  In  the  pleasure  and  aftifidial  gardens  are  many 
columns  and  pyramids  df  marble,  two  fountains  that  tipout 
water  one  round  the  other,  like  a  pyramid,  upon  which  are 
perched  small  birds  that  stream  water  out  of  their  bills. 
In  the  grove  of  Diani  is  a  Very  agreeable  fbudtaiHi  with 
Acteon  turned  into  a  stag,  as  he  Was  sprinkled  by  the  god- 
dess and  her  nymphs,  with  inscriptions;  and  there  is 
another  pyramid  of  marble  full  of  conc^ied  pipes,  which 
spirt  upon  all  who  come  within  their  reach.'*  On  the 
abdvef  description  Mr.  Walpole  has  made  the  following  ob« 
servations:  <<  We  are  apt  to  think,  that  Sir  William  Temple 
and  king  William  were,  in  a  manner,  the  introducers  of 
gardening  into  England ;  but,  by  the  dtescription  of  lord 
Burleigh's  gardens  at  Theobalds,  and  of  those  at  Non- 
8U<ih,  we  find  that  the  magnificent,  though  false  taste  was 
known  here  as  early  as  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his 
daughter.  There  is  scarce  an  unnatural  and  sumptuous 
impropriety  at  Versailles,  which  we  do  not  find  in 
Hentzner's  description  of  tb^e  gardens."  Henry  earl  of 
Arundel,  *^  for  the  love  and  honour  he  bare  to  his  olde 
maister,"  purchased  Nonsuch  of  queen  Mary,  and  com- 
completely  finished  it,  according  to  the  intentions  of  the 
royal  founder.  He  left  this  house  to  his  posterity;  but 
lord  Lumley,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  reconveyed 
it  to  the  crown  in  159i«  It  afterwards  became  a  farourite 
residence  of  Elizabeth,  and  it  was  here  that  the  earl  of  £s* 
sex  first  experienced  her  displeasure.  It  was  settled  upon 
Anne,  queen  of  James  I.  and,  in  the  following  reign,  upon 
queen  Henrietta*  Maria.  Charles  II.  granted  it  to  the 
duchess  of  Cleveland,  who  pulled  down  the  house,  sold 
the  materials,  and  disparked  the  land.  Her  grandson^ 
Charles  duke  of  Grafton,  sold  the  estate^  itt  1730>  to  Jo- 
seph 
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fepli  Thompson,  Esq.  uncle  to  the  present  proprietor,  the 
rev.  Joseph  Whately,  wlio  has  a  neat  villa  at  sonic  distance 
from  the  site  of  the  old  palace.  A  view  of  this  palace  is 
given  in  Ljsons^s  Environs,  I.  p.  153.^ 

Sutton  joins  Che:im,  and  is  situated  on  the  public  road 
from  London  to  Brighton,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles 
from  the  former.    The  manor  formerly  belonged  to  the 
abbey  of  Chertsey;  after  the  suppression  of  the  abbey  it 
was  granted  to  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  on  whose  attainder  it 
reverted  to  the  crown;   but  was  restored  to  his  son  by 
Mary  L     It  afterwards  came  into  the  families  of  Darcey, 
Maaon,  Brownlow,  Cliffe,  and  Hatch.     Bceston  Long,  Esq, 
has  the  antient  house  in  Sutton.     Domesday  Book,  men- 
tiona  two  churches  here ;  there  is  now  only  a  small  fabric, 
dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  at  the  west  end  of  which  was  a 
Wooden  tower,  since  taken  down,  and  rebuilt  with  brick. 
Over  the  north  window  is  an  antient  inscri))tinn,  partly  in 
Saxon  characters,  requesting  the  prayers  of   the  faithful 
"  for  William  Foul,  and  Alice,  his  mother,"  probably  be- 
nefactors to  the  church.     Within  are  memorials  for  lady 
Brownlow^  who  died  in   1700.     Earl  Talbot,  who  died  in 
1782;  and  Cecil,  his  mother,  wife  of  Charles  Talbot,  Esq. 
barrister  at  law;   (afterwards  lord  chancellor)  she  died  in 
1720,  aged  twenty  eight.    William  Stephens,  rector  of 
Sutton,  was  a  party  writer  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.     He  was  indicted  in  the  court  of  Kind's  Hench 
fisr  a  libel  on   the  duke  of  Marlborough,    niid  sec^retary 
Hiflejf  in  1707,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  hundred  marks,  to  stand  twice  in  the  pillory,  at  Charing 
CroiSy  and  the  Iloyal  Exchange,  and  to  find  sureties  for 
twelve  months.      The  more  ignominious  part  of  his  sen. 
lence  was  remitted;  but  not  till  he  had  been  taken  to  a 

*  Ldstode,  in  his  descriptran  of  Cuddington,  remarks,  that  "  Cromp- 
ton,  of  LoDdon»  hath  a  close  by  Codington  in  Scnithercy,  wher  tiie  king 
Mldith.  In  this  close  is  a  vaine  of  fine  yertli,  to  muke  moides  for  golde- 
smithes  and  casters  of  metalc,  that  a  loade  of  it  is  sold  for  a  crowne  of 
golden    like  jetth  to  this  is  not  to  be  found  iu  all  Engiande.'* 

public 
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public  house  at  Cbarin<r  Cross,  where  he  saw  the  pilloiyy 
arid  the  multitude  assembled  to  witness  his  disgrace. 

To  the  north-east  of  Sutton  is  Carshalton,  nine  miles 
from  London,  situate  among  innumerable  springs,  which 
form  a  sort  of  reservoir  in  the  centre  of  the  town^  and 
joining  other  streams  from  Croydon  and  Beddington,  fomi 
the  river  Wandie.  Domesday  Book  informs  us,  that  ''  In 
Waleton  Hundred  Geffrey  de  Mandiville  holds  Aultone  ♦. 
In  the  time  of  king  Edward  there  were  five  freemen,  who 
could  go  where  they  would.  One  of  these  held  two  hides^ 
and  the  other  four  each  six  hides.  There  ^^ere  five  ma- 
nors ;  at  present  there  is  only  one.  It  was  rated  at  twenty- 
seven  hides,  now  at  three  hides  and  a  half.  The  arable 
land  contains  ten  cnrucates.  In  demesne  there  is  one  ca- 
rucate.  There  are  nine  villans  and  nine  cottages,  with  five 
carucates.  There  is  a  church  and  seven  servants,  and 
twelve  acres  of  meadow."  But  it  seems  by  the  same  re^ 
cord,  that  Geffrey  was  never  lawfully  seised  of  it. 

William  de  Fiennes  'departed  this  life  in  30  Edw.  I.  be- 
ing then  seised  of  the  mannor  of  Clopham  (Ciapham)  iu 
Com.  Surr.  and  xx  marks  yearly  rent,  issuing  out  of  the 
niannour  of  Kersaltone,  in  the  same  county.  Carshal- 
ton  came  afterwards  to  the  families  of  Carew,  and  St.  John ; 
thence,  by  various  descents,  to  Sir  William  Scawen,  in 
1712.  His  great  nephew  James,  sold  it  to  George  Tay- 
lor, Esq.  Though  this  village  is  thus  situated  among 
springs f,  it  is  built  upon  firm  chalk,  and  on  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  spots  south  of  London,  on  which  account  it 
has  many  handsome  houses ;  some  built  with  such  grandeur 
and  expence,  that  they  might  be  rather  taken  for  the  seats 
of  the  nobility  than  the  country  houses  of  citizens  and 
merchants.     Mr.  Scawen  intended  to  build  a  magnificent 

*  It  was  originally  written  Aulton,  afterwards  KersaltOD,  and  which 
was  conoipted  to  C.trs- Alton,  as  it  is  vulgarly  pronounced. 

t  On  the  banks  of  the  Wandie  are  established  several  manufactories; 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  two  paper  mills ;  mills  for  preparing  leather 
and  parchment;  for  grinding  logwood;  oil  mills;  snuff  miUs;  and 
bleaching  grounds ;  besides  those  mentioned  under  Mitcham* 

house 
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liouse  here  in  a  fine  paiici  which  is  walled  round ,  and  V^t 

quantities  of  stone  and  oiher  materials  were  collected  by 

bim  for  this  purpose,  but  the  design  was  never  carried 

into  execution. 

Here  also  Dr.  Ratcliffe  built  a  very  fine  liouse,  which  af-« 

terwards  belonged  to  Sir  John  Fellows,  who  added  gardens 
and  curious  waterwork.  It  passed  into  tlie  possession  of 
lord  Hardwick,  who  sold  it  to  tlie  late  William  Mitchell,  Esq. 
It  afterward^  came  into  the  possession  of  Theodore  Broad- 
head,  Esq.  and  is  now  the  seat  of  John  Hodson  Du^ 
rand,  Esq. 

The  Church  has  a  low  embattled  tower,  ami  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Richard  U.  but  has 
■everal  modern  additions.  It  contains  an  anticnt'  tomb  of 
Nicholas  Gaynesford,  esquire  of  the  body  to  Elizabeth, 
queen  to  Henry  VII.  in  her  procession  from  the  Tower  to 
Westminster,  previously  to  her  coronation.  Gaynesford, 
and  Verney,  the  other  esquire  of  honour,  rode  in  the  pro- 
cession with  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  and,  as  described 
in  the  MS.  in  the  Cotton  library,  were  "  welle  horsede  in 
gownes  of  cremesyne  velvett,  having  man  tells  of  ermyne, 
and  on  ther  hedcs  hatts  of  rede  clothe  of  golde  ermyne,  the 
beher  forward."^  Within  the  church  are  also  monuments 
of  modern  structure,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  William 
Scawen,  Sir  Edmund  Hoskins,  Sir  George  Fellows,  Sir 
George  Amyand,  &c.  Carshalton  was  the  occasional  re- 
sidence of  the  virtuous  minister  of  queen  Elizabeth,  Sir 
Nicholas  Throgmorton. 

•  The  office  of  esquire  of  the  body  is  thus  described  in  the  House- 
hold Book  of  Edward  IV.  '*  Esquiers  for  the  body,  four,  noble  of  con- 
dition, whereof  alway  two  be  attendant  upon  the  king's  person  to  array 
and  unarray  hym,  to  watche  day  and  night  to  dress  hym  in  his  clothes, 
and  they  be  callers  to  the  chaumberlayn  if  any  thing  lak  for  liis  person 
or  plesaures;  thyre  busines  is  in  many  secrets,  some  sitting  in  the  kingN 
chaumber,  some  in  the  hall  with  persones  of  like  service,  which  is  called 
Imyghts  service,  taking  every  of  them  for  his  ly  very,  at  night,  a  chete 
kiffie,  one  quart  wyne,  &€."  Their  allowance  for  attendance  was  seven- 
halfpenny  per  diem,  whilst  in  waiting. 

Whilst 
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Whilst  Dr.  RatcKffe  resided  at  thie  place,  queen  Anne 
vas  atucked  with  the  illness  which  was  fatal  to  her ;  Rat- 
clifie  was  summoned  to  attend  her  majesty ;  and  being  kini* 
self  also  ill  with  the  gout,  he  declined  to  attend,  in  which 
he  was  justified,  as  the  summons  had  not  come  officially, 
and  he  was  no  favourite  with  the  court  physicians.  His 
refusal,  however,  made  him  so  very  unpopular,  that  after 
the  queen's  death,  he  received  several  threatening  letters^ 
which  gave  him  so  much  uneasiness,  that  his  apprehensions 
of  the  revenge  of  the  populace  were  thought  to  have  hast* 
ened  his  own  end.  In  a  letter,  dated  from  Carshalton, 
Augusts,  1714,  he  mentions  "the  receipt  of  these  let- 
ters,  and  declares  his  intention  of  not  stirring  from  home.** 
Jle  died  here  the  first  of  November  following  *. 

The  pleasant  village  of  Beddington  is  situated  two 
miles  west  of  Croydon,  and  deven  from  Westminster 
Bridge.  Antiently  there  were  two  manors  in  this  place, 
which  are  thus  noticed  in  Domesday  Book: 

"  In  Waleton  hundred,  Robert  deWatevile  holds  Bed- 
DiNTONE  of  Richard  Fitz  Gilbert;  Azor  held  it  of  king 
Edward.  It  was  then  rated  at  twenty-five  hides,  now  for 
three  hides.  The  arable  land  contains  six  carucates.  In 
demesne  tiiere  is  one  carucatc,  and  sixteen  viilans,  and 
fourteen  cottagers  with  five  carucates.  There  is  a  church 
and  five  servants,  and  two  mills  of  forty  shillings,  and 
twenty-four  acres  of  meadow  land.  A  wood  with  five 
hogs.  In  London  there  are  fifteen  dwelling  houses,  which 
belong  to  this  manor,  and  yield  twelve  shillings  and  three* 
pence. 

"  Milo  Crespiu  holds  Bepdjjito^e,  ^nd  Willi«.ai  Fitz 
Turold  of  him ;  Ulf  lield  U  pf  king  Kdfv^d.  U  w^s  tbe^ 
rat^  at  twenty^five  hides,  bow  for  ihnee  bides.  The 
arable  land  cootaim  «ifc  carucates.  In  demesne  tliere  i« 
one  carucate  and  thirteen  viHans,  and  thirteen  cottagers 
with  six  carucates;  there  is  one  servant,  ^nd  two  mills  of 
thirty-five  shillings,    and  twenty  aenes  of   meadow  laud. 

♦  Lysons's  Environs,  L  136. 

A  wood 
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A  wood  for  five  hogs.  In  the  time  of  king  Edward  it  was 
valued  at  ten  pounds ;  afterwards  at  six  pounds,  now  nine 
pounds  and  ten  shillings.  The  dwelling  houses  which  earl 
Roger  held  have  been  taken  away  from  thb  manor;  in 
London  thirteen ;  io  Sudwercke  eight ;  they  yielded  twelve 
shillings/' 

The  first  of  these  manors  was  named  Home  Beddinq* 
TOKy  and  came  with  Beddington  Huscarl,  by  marriage, 
into  the  family  of  De  Carru,  or  Carew,  in  the  person  of 
Sir  Nicholas  C^rew,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and  one  of 
the  executors  to  the  will  of  Edward  III.  It  was  forfeited,  in 
1539,  on  the  attainder  and  execution  of  another  Sir  Nicholas 
Carew,  for  a  conspiracy.  His  son,  Sir  Francis,  having 
{procured  the  reversal  of  the  attainder,  purchased  this 
estate  of  lord  Darcy,  to  whom  it  had  been  granted  by 
Edward  VL  He  rebuilt  the  mansion  house,  and  planted 
the  gardens  with  choice  firuit  trees,  in  the  cultivation  of 
which  he  took  great  delight  *»    The  park  is  still  famous  for 

walnut 

*  Sir  Frauds  spared  no  expence  in  procuring  them  from  foreign  coim- 
trics.  The  &rst  orange  trees  seen  in  England  are  said  to  have  been> 
Jklanled  by  him.  Aubrey  says,  they  were  brought  from  Italy  by  Sir 
Francis  Carew.  But  the  editors  of  the  Biographia,  speaking  from  a  tra* 
dttion  preserved  in  the  family,  tell  us,  they  were  raised  by  Sir  Francis 
Carew  from  the  seeds  of  the  first  oranges  which  were  imported  into  Eng- 
land by  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  who  had  married  his  niece,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton.  The  trees  were  planted  in  the  open  ground, 
and  were  preserved  in  th^  winter  by  a  moveable  shed.  They  flourished 
for  about  a  te^tury  and  a  half,  being  destroyed  by  the  hard  frost  in 
1739—40.  In  the  garden  was  a  pleasure  house,  on  the  top  of  which  was 
painted  the  Spanish  Invasion.  In  August  1599,  queen  Elizabeth  paid  a 
visit  to  Sir  Frands  Carew,  at  Beddington,  for  three  days,  and  a^sln  in 
the  same  month,  the  ensuing  year.  The  queen's  oak,  and  her  favourite 
walk,  art  still  pointed  out  Sur  HMgh  Piatt  tells  an  anecdote,  in  his 
Garden  of  Eden,  relating  to  one  of  these  visits,  which  shews  the  pains 
Sir  FVaacis  took  in  the  management  and  cultivation  of  his  fruit  tretii : 
"  Here  I  inXL  conclude,''  says  he,  *'  with  a  conceit  of  that  delicate 
kidght.  Sir  Fhulds  Carew,  who>  for  the  better  adcompUshment  of  his 
royal  entertainment  of  our  late  queen  Elizabeth,  of  happy  memory,  at 
lus  boose  at  Beddington,  led  her  majesty  to  a  cherry-treei  whose  fruit  he 

Vot.V.    No.  114.  Qq  hadf 
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walnot  trees.  Tlie  manor  bouse,  situated  near  the  churcfiv 
is  built  of  bricky  and  occupies  three  sides  of  a  square. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  its  present  form  in  1709.  The  great  door 
of  the  ball  has  a  curious  antient  lock,  richly  wrought:  a 
shield  with  the  arms  of  England,  moving  in  a  groove,  con* 
ceals  the  bey-bole.  In  this  hall  is  the  portrait  of  a  kuly, 
falsely  shewn  as  queen  Eliztabetb:  a  smalt  room  adjoining  to 
the  hall  retains  die  antiedt  pannels  with  mantled  canrings; 
over  the  chimney  b  a  small  portrait  of  one*  of  the  Carews, 
surrounded  by  a  pedigpree.  Another  room  has  several  por«^ 
traits  of  the  Hacket  family,  particularly  one  of  bishop 
Hacket,  by  SirP.  Lely^  In  the  parlour  at  the  north  etii 
of  the  hall  are  some  other  funily  portraits,  among  which 
is  one  of  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  beheaded  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

Beddingtok,  descended  by  the  will  of  Shr  Nicholas. 
Hacket  Carew,  to  Richard  Gee,  Esq^  of  Orpingtcm,  in^ 
Kent,  and  that  gentleman,  in  1780,  took  the  name  and 
arms  of  Carew. 

Beddington  church  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Bermond- 
sey,  to  which  it  was  given  in  1159,  and  is  dedicated  to* 
St.  Mary.  This  structure  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
about  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  and  is  a  very  beautiful  spe<» 
cimen  of  the  architecture  of  that  age.  In  the  aisles  are 
several  antient  wooden  stalls,  and  the  pulpit  has  sora6 
mantled  carving.  Here  are  many  fine  memorials  of  the 
family  of  Carew.  Among  others  is  a  tablet  in  a  wooden 
frame  against  the  wall,  of  the  north  aisle,  with  the  following 
quibbling  epitaph: 

bad  of  purpose  kept  hack  from  ripening,  at  the  least  one  month  after  all 
other  cherries  had  taken  thdr  farewell  of  Fngland.  Tliis  secret  he  per^ 
fimned,  by  straining  a  tent,  or  oovec  of  canvass«  over-  the  whole  tiee^ 
and  wetting  the  same  now  and  then  witbascoop  or  bom,  as  the  beat  of 
the  weather  required ;  and  so,  by  withholding  the  sun  beams  from  re- 
flecting upon  the  berries,  they  grew  both  great,  and  were  very  long  be- 
fore they  had  gotten  their  perfect  cherry  colour;  and,  when  he  was  as- 
aiuredof  her  n^jesty's  comings  be  removed  the  tent,  and  a  few  sunny 
^ys  brought  them  to  tbdr  fiiU  maturity,"— Zy«oiM*J  £svtroaf  qf  Ltmr- 

ion^  Vol  L  Pagfi  56. 

•*  Mors 
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<^  Mors  nifpev  rirides  montes." 
**  Thomas  Griskhill,  borne  and  bredd  in  the  famous  unu 
^errity  of  Oxford,  Batchelor  of  Artes,  and  sometymes  student 
«in  Magdalen  Coll.  steward  to  the  most  noble  knight  Sir  Nicholas 
Carew  of  Bedington,  who  deceased 

Sept.  17  day  anno  1634. 
William  Greenhill,  master  of  artes,  his  brother,  and  Marj 
his  sister,  erected  this : — 

Under  thy  feete  interred  b  heare, 
A  natire  borne  in  Oxf ordsheere ; 
First  life  and  learning  Oxford  gare, 
Snrry  to  him  his  death  and  grare ; 
He  once  a  Ifilly  was  fresh  and  greeny 
Now  withered,  is  not  to  be  seene; 
Earth  in  earth  shorell'd  np  Is  shut, 
A  HiU  into  a  hole  is  put. 
But  darksome  earth,  by  power  dirine, 
Bright  at  last  as  the  sonne  may  shine. '^ 

W.  G. 

Wallingtok,  is  a  hamlet  to  Beddington,  situate  on  the 
lianks .  of  the  Wandle.  It  is  more  populous  than  the  v\U 
iage  to  which  it  is  a  hamlet.  Here  is  a  considerable  cal« . 
iico  printing  manufactory*  In  a  field,  near  the  road,  is  an 
mntient  chapel,  built  of  flint  and  stone,  now  used  as  a  cart 
home  and  stable.  Its  origin  cannot  be  traced.  The  pre- 
-sent  proprietor  would  have  pulled  it  down,  but  was  op- 
poaed  in  his  intention  by  the  parishioners.  It  seems  to  be 
of  considerable  antiquity. 

WooDCOTE,  in  the  parish  of  Beddington,  at  present 
only  a  single  farm  house,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Ro- 
man, station,  from  many  remains  of  antiquity  found  here* 
Camden,  and  other  antiquaries,  contend,  that  this  was  the 
Noviomagus,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy ;  which  others  maintain 
to  have  been  in  Kent*. 

*  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  argument  treated  at  length,  may  consult 
Aubrey's  Sunrey,  Vol.  II.  p.  151,  159.  Camden,  Gale,  Burton,  Talbot, 
and  other  commentators  on  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus ;  and  Somner^ii 
Canterbory. 

Q  q  2  CROYDON 
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CROYDON 

stands  on  the  edge  of  Banstead  Downs,  and  is  a  handsonie 
market  town,  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  metro* 
polls,  situated  in  an  extensive  parish,  supposed  to  be  about 
thirty-six  miles  in  circumference,  and  containing  eight 
hanolets.  The.  town  bad  a  market  on  Wednesdays,  pro. 
e^ired  by  archbishop  Kilwardby,  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.;  and  a  fair,  which  lasted  nine  days;  another 
market  on  Thursdays,  granted  to  archbishop  Reynolds  by 
Edward  II. ;  and  a  fair  on  the  eve  and  morrow  of  St  Mat- 
thew. A  third  market,  the  only  one  of  the  three  now  con-< 
tinued,  was  granted  by  Edward  III.  to  archbishop  Strat. 
ford ;  and  a  fair  on  the  fea^t  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The 
iwo  latter  fairs  are  still  held. 

The  present  market,  on  Saturday,  is  chiefly  for  oats  and 
oatmeal  for  London ;  th^re  is  also  a  good  sale  for  wheat 
und  barley ;  the  fair  on  October  2,  is  much  frequented  by 
persons  of  both  sexes  from  London,  for  walnuts,  &c. 
The  adjacent  hills  are  well  stored  with  wood,  of  which  gr^t 
quantities  of  charcoal  are  made  for  London. 

Dr.  Stukeley,  and  other  antiquaries,  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  Croydon  was  the  antient  N&tnomagus.  The  Romans  is 
supposed  to  have  passed  through  or  very  near  this  town, 
Beddington,  &c,  to  London. 

It  is  said  that  the  palape  at  Croydon,  was  originally  a 
royal  residence ;  he  that  as  it  may,  the  palace  was  the  re- 
sidence of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest;  the  following  history  of  it  extracted  from  Ly« 
spns,  Ducarel,  &c.  must  be  amusing. 

^  When  we  behold  the  representation  of  an  antient 
building  operated  upon  by  time,  and  hastening  to  decay,  it 
is  so  natural  to  consider  it  not  only  in  a  picturesque  but  a 
philosophical  point  of  view,  that  the  mind  can  be  bi|t  half 
satisfied  with  its  delineation,  however  exxsellent^ 

**  The  archiepiscopal  palaqe,  or,  s^s  it  ha^  in  later  pe« 
riods  been  termed,  the  manor  house  ^t  Croydon,  which  it 
will  be  observed  has  as  yet  su£Fered  but  little  by  the  lapse 
9f  agesi    iq  comparisoji  with  many  others^  waft  founded 
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near  the  site  of  a  royal  palace,  which  the  king  bestowed 
upon  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury ;  though  in  process  of 
time  they  dilapidated  it,  and  with  the  materials  erected 
one  nearer  the  river  Wandle. 

"  Near  to  this  place  John  Whitgift,  archbishop  of  Caii- 
terbury,  whom  queen  Elizabeth  used  to  call  her  little  black 
husbandy  built  and  endowed  a  beautiful  hospital  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  a  school  for  the  promotion  of  good 
learning. 

.^'  The  manor  of  Croydon,  to  which  the  most  antient 
house  was  attached,  belonged  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest 
ta  archbishop  Lanfranc.  Croydon  Park,  of  which  the 
famous  Sir  William  Walworth  was  keeper  in  the  time  of 
Richard  II.  was  given  by  archbishop  Cranmer  to  Henry 
VIII.  in  exchange  for  other  lands ;  but  it  reverted  again  to 
tfae  archbishop  by  another  grant,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI 

'^  The  palace,  or  manerial  house,  which  is  situated  near 
the  church,  was  for  several  centuries  the  residence  of  th^ 
archbishops  of  Canterbury,  of  whom  there  have  been  few 
that  have  not  dated  their  public  acts  from  it.  Archbishop 
Couftney  received  his  pall  with  great  solemnity  in  the  hall 
<^  this  palace,  ia  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons. His  successors,  Arundel  Chichele,  and  Stafford,  re- 
sided here  very  frequently.  It  seems  probable  that  James  I. 
king  of  Scotland,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English 
on  his  passage  to  Franqe,  and  who  was  kept  in  confinement 
eighteen  years,  was  in  the  custody  of  archbishop  Arundel; 
a  charter  of  his  being  extant,  by  which  he  grants  the  ha* 
rony  of  Drumlanrig  to  Sir  William  Douglas,  dated  at 
Croydon,  1412, 

**  Archbishop  Parker,  so  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of 
Saxon  literature,  his  general  learning,  and  for  his  virtues, 
made  this  palace  his  principal  residence.  In  the  month  of 
July,  1573,  he  entertained  queen  Elizabeth,  and  her  whole 
court,  seven  days  at  Croydon.  It  appears  that  her  ma- 
jesty  honoured  him  with  another  vi^t  the  ensuing  year,  or, 

at 
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at  least,  that  such  a  visit  was  in  contemplation.  The  fol-» 
lowing  original  memorandum  of  the  arrangement  for. her 
reception,  written  by  Mr.  Bofryer,  gentleman  of  the  black 
rod^.  is  bound  up  with  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  History  of 
Croydon,  deposited  in  the  library  at  Lambeth: 

^^  LodgiBgs  at  Croydon,  tkelnissliope  of  Caater^rje's  house, 
liesCowed  as  foUoweth  the  19th  of  May,  1574. 

^^  The  lord  chamberlayne,  his  old  lodgings. 

^^  The  lord  treasurer,  where  he  was. 

^^  The  lady  marques,  at  the  nether  esd  of  the  great  chamber. 

*^  The  lady  of  Warwicke,  wher  she  was. 

^^  The  lord  admyral,  at  the  nether  end  of  ike  great  chamber^ 

**  The  lady  Howard,  wher  she  was. 

<<  The  lord  Honsdone,  wher  he  was. 

<<  Mr.  Secretary  Walsingham,  wher  Mr.  Smith  was. 

^<  The  lady  Stafford,  wher  she  was. 

^^  Mr.  Henedge,  wher  he  was. 

^^  Ladies  and  geotilwoman  of  the  priTie  chamber,  ther  Me* 

^^  Mrs.  Abbington,  her  olde,  and  another  small  room  aildedl 
for  the  table. 

^^  The  majdes  of  honour,  wher  they  were. 

^^  Sir  George  Howard,  wher  he  was. 

^<  The  captun  of  the  gard,  wher  mj  lord  of  Oxforde  was, 

^^  The  groomes  of  the  prirye  chamber,  ther  olde. 

*^  The  esquyers  of  the  body,  ther  olde. 

<^  The  gentlemen  hnssers,  tiierolde. 

*^  The  phys3rsyon8  two  chambers. 

<<  The  queens  robes,  wher  they  were. 

<(  The  groome  porter,  wher  he  was. 

^^  The  clerke  of  kitchen,  wher  he  was. 

^^  The  wardrobe  of  beds. 

^^  For  the  queens  wayghters  I  cannot  yet  fiad  any  cottrenient 
roomes  to  place  tiiem  in ;  but  I  will  do  the  best  I  can,  to  place 
them  elsewhere;  trot  yf  It  plcse  yon.  Sir,  that  I  doo  remoTe 
them,  Ae  gromes  of  the  privye  chamber,  nor  Mr.  Dreweyet 
liare  no  other  way  to  their  chambers,  but  to  pass  throu  that 
waye.  Agayoe  if  my  lady  of  Oxforde  should  come,  I  cannot 
jthen  tell  wher  to  place  Mr.  Hatton  j  and  for  my  lady  Carewe, 
2  here 
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Jbere  if  no  place  with  %  chismey  for  her ;  but  she  must  lay  abrode^ 
with  Mrs.  Apparry,  and  the  rest  of  t&e  prirye  chamber ;  for 
3irf.  Skettoiiy  here  is  ao  rome  with  chimneys.  I  shall  staye  one 
chamber  without  for  her.  Here  is  as  my tcbe  as  I  have  been  any 
vays  able  to  do  ivt  this  house  from  Croydon,  this  preset 
Wensday  moming^ 

^  Your  honours  always  most  bounden^ 

"  S.  BowYEa." 

'*  Archbishop  Whitgift  is  said  more  than  once  to  have^ 
entertained  queen  Elisabeth  at  his  palaee  of  Croydon.. 
Upon  the  refusal  of  the  archbishop  to  accept  the  high  office 
of  lord  chancellor.  Sir  Christo[^r  Hatton  was  in  tbia 
place  made  lord  high  chancellor.  It  appears  by  a  letter 
of  Rowland  Whitens,  that  the  qjaeen  dined  at  the  arch- 
bishop*is  at  Croydon  in  1600.  His  successor  Abbot,  was- 
frequently  there." 

^  Befaf  at  Croy^D  wheir  the  procbuaaliaB  for  permitting 
apoiiaaad  pastimes  apon  the  Lord's  day,  was  ordered  to  be  read 
«ja  churches,  he  peremptorily  forbad  its  being,  read  there." 

^  During  the  Civil  Wars,  the  parFiament  seized  on  the 
possessions  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,,  and  leased  the  pa^ 
lace  at  Croydon  to  the  earl  of  Nottingham^  After  arch^ 
bishop  Laud^s  death,  it  came  intO'  the  hands  of  Sir  Willian^ 
Brereton,  *^a  notable  man,*^  says  a  pamphlet  writer  o£ 
that  day  *^at  a  thanksgiving  dinner;  having  terrible  long 
teeth  and  a  prodigious  stomach  to  turn  the  archbishops, 
chapel  at  Croydon  into  a  kitchen  y  also  to  swallow  up  that 
palace  and  lands  at  a  morsel.'^ 

*^  Archbishop  Juxon  repaired  and  fitted  up  the  palace ;. 
restoring  it  to  ita  former  state.  He  and  his  successors  re- 
sided there  occasionally  till  archbishop^  Seckes^s  tim^. 

**  Of  the  present  structure,''  says  Lysons,  **  I  think  it 
aeems  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  Guard  Chamber  was- 
Voilt  by  archbishop  Arundel,  whose  arms  are  placed  there;. 
aadthe  hall  by  archbishop  Staffiirdy.  the  coats  of  arms,  with 

which 
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which  it  18  ornamented,  and  its  style  of  architecture,  each 
adding  support  to  the  conjecture.  There  seems  to  be  no 
satisfactory  evidence  to  shew  when  the  chapel  was  built. 
It  appears  to  have  been  repaired  and  ornamented  by  arch- 
bishops Laud  and  Juxon,  Several  large  sums  of  money 
have  been  expended  on  the  palace  by  the  succeeding  pre- 
lates, particularly  by  archbishop  Wake,  who  built  the 
great  gallery ;  and  archbishop  Herring,  by  whom  the  whole 
was  completely  fitted  up  and  repaired.  The  materials  in 
the  survey  of  1646,  were  valued  at  1200/.  In  the  year 
1780,  the  palace  not  having  been  inhabited  for  above 
twenty  years,  was  become  much  out  of  repair,  in  conse- 
quence  of  which  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  for 
disposing  of  it  by  sale,  and  vesting  the  produce  in  the 
funds,  towards  building  of  a  new  palace  upon  Park  Hill, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  town.  It  was  sold  tinder  this 
act  October  10,  1780,  to  Sir  Abraham  Pitches,  knt.  for 
2520/.  It  is  now  let  to  tenants,  who  carry  on  the  callico 
printing  manufactory  upon  the  spot$  the  garden  is  used  as 
a  bleaching  ground. 

'^  The  inhabitants  of  Croydon  have  obtained  the  use  of 
the  chapel  as  a  Sunday  school.*' 

Croydon  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  is 
esteemed  one  of  the  largest  and  most  handsome  structures 
in  the  county ;  it  is  built  of  stone  and  flint,  and  consists  of 
a  nave,  two  aisles,  and  three  chancels;  a  handsome  tower, 
containing  eight  fine  bells,  and  ornamented  with  four  pin- 
nacles and  crockets.  The  church  appears  to  have  been  re- 
built in  the  time  of  archbishop  Chichele;  it  suffered  g^at 
injury  by  wind,  in  1639,  and  by  fire  in  1735;  but  having 
lately  undergone  many  repairs  and  improvements,  it  is  at 
present  a  very  spacious  and  commodious  building.  In  the 
chancel  are  some  antient  stalls. 

Among  the  monuments  are  those  of  archbishop  Grik« 
DALL,  who  is  represented  lying  at  full  length,  in  the  habi- 
liments of  a  doctor  in  divinity ;  archbishop  WhItcift,  in 
his  robes;  archbishop  Sheldok,  a  fine  piece  of  sculpture; 

archbishop 
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archbishop  Wake,  and  archbishop  Herrino.  There  is  also 
among  other  memorials  an  antient  Gothic  tomb,  supposed 
to  be  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  Wareham  family ;  these 
had  labels,  in  brass,  which,  as  well  other  ornaments,  were 
torn  away  during  the  Civil  Wars,  when  one  Bleese  was 
hired,  at  2s.  6d.  per  day,  to  break  the  painted  glass  in  the 
windows. 

In  Croydon  church  was  buried  Barclay,  the  poet,  au- 
thor of  The  Ship  of  Fools j  &c.  A  capital  organ  has^ 
within  a  few  years,  been  placed  in  the  gallery.  Besides 
the  parish-  church,  here  was  a  chantry.  At  present,  various 
bodies  of  Dissenters  have  their  meeting  houses.  The  Fish- 
mongers Company  of  London,  founded  a  Free  School  in  this 
town ;  and  lately  were  erected  barracks  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  five  troops  of  cavalry. 

In  the  neighbourhood  is  Addiscombe  Place,  a  handsome 
seat,  the  residence  of  the  earl  of  Liverpool.  His  lordship 
has  not  only  beautified  the  house,  but  greatly  improved  the 
plantations.  On  the  east  front  of  the  house  is  this  inscrip- 
tion in  Roman  capitals :  ^^  Non  faciam  vitio  culpave  mu 
narem'^I  will  not  reduce  the  estate  by  any  vice  or  folly  of 


mine.*' 


Haling  House  and  park,  were  the  property  of  Charles 
Howard,  lord  high  admiral  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who 
held  it  by  a  lease  from  the  crown,  and  died  here  in  1624. 
The  fine  grove  in  the  park  contains  a  great  number  of 
exotics  and  evergreens ;  a  circumstance  which  is  thus  ce- 
lebrated by  the  late  William  Whitehead,  in  a  poem,  en- 
titled, **  Answer  to  an  Epistle  from  a  Grove  in  Derbyshire 
to  a  Grove  in  Surrey."  It  belongs  at  present  to  William 
Parker  Hamond,  Esq. 

In  the  parish  is  the  mansion  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Panton, 
and  the  villas  belonging  to  Christopher  Taddy,  Esq.  and 
lady  Blunt;  John  Brickwood,  Esq.  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Wal- 
pole,  Joseph  Leeds,  Esq.  Sir  John  Bridger,  and  Thomas 
Walker,  Esq.  About  a  mile  from  the  town,  in  the  road  to 
Addington,  is  a  large  chalk  pit,  producing  extraneous 
fossils. 
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Addington,  is  a  village,  three  miles  to  tlie  east  of  Croydon^ 
at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills,  to  which  it  gives  the  name 
pf  Addington  Common.  On  the  brow  of  the  hill,  toward 
the  village,  is  a  cluster  of  small  tumuli,  about  twenty-fire 
in  number,  and  in  them  have  been  found  Roman  nms,  &c. 
In  this  parish  is  Addington  Place,  a  handsome  seat,  lately 
the  property  of  James  Trecothick,  Esq.  It  is  held  by  a 
tenure  of  making  his  majesty  a  mess  of  pottage  at  his  co- 
ronation. The  origin  of  this  tenure  is  from  Tezelin,  the 
Conqderor^s  cook,  holding  a  carucate  in  Addington,  by 
the  service  of  cooking  up  in  an  earthen  platter,  a  mess 
denominated  Maupugemon*^  in  the  king's  kitchen,  at  the 
time  of  his  coronation. 

•  The  present  archbbhop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Sutton,  in 
1807,  bought  Addington  Place,  with  the  money  which  rev 
suited  from  the  sale  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  at  Croy- 
don, by  archbishop  Cofnwallis,  with  the  addition  of  some 
delapidations  in  the  time  of  archbishop  Seeker,  which  have 
been  vested  hi  the  funds  for  that  purpose. 

It  appears  that  the  Knights  Templars  had  a  manor  in  this 
parish,  which,  on  their  disgrace,  was  transferred  to  the 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  This,  with  another 
manor  belonging  to  St.  Mary  Overy,  at  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries,  passed  to  the  family  of  Leigh,  and  ultimately 
to  that  of  Trecothick. 

The  Chvrch,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  a  very  small 
structure,  partly  rebuilt  about  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
It  contains  several  memorials  of  the  families  of  Leigh, 
Hatteclyife,  and  Cole;  besides  a  large  marble  urn,  and  an 
inscribed  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Barlow  Trecothick,  Esq. 
alderman,  and  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1770,  and  one  of 
the  members  of  parliament  for  that  city  ;  he  died  in  1775. 

*  It  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Lysons,  that  the  dish  abovementkned  might 
be  the  tame  as  that  called  a  Bardolf,  more  especially  as  the  family  of 
Bardolf  were  lords  of  this  place;  it  was  called  a  pottage,  and  consisted  of 
almond  milk,  the  brawn  of  capons,  sugar  and  spices,  chicken  parboiled 
land  chopped,  &c.  See  p.  406,  of  Hous^ehold  Establishments,  4to.  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
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•  Ta  die  adjoining  parbh  of  Sanderstead,  is  Purley, 
which  will  be  rendered  remarkable  by  the  residence  of  John 
Home  Tooke,  Flsq.  whilst  he  wrote  his  curious  work,  de- 
nominated "  The  Diversions  of  Parley. ^^ 

•  Hence  in  a  western  direction,  we  come  to  The  Oaks, 
the  villa  of  the  emrl  of  Derby,  on  Bansted  Downs ;  it  was 
built  by  a  society  of  gentlemen,  called  the  Hunters  Club, 
to  whom  the  land  was  leased  by  Mr.  Lambert,  whence  it 
took  the  name  of  Lambert's  Oaks.  Mr.  Simmons  was  the 
first  occupier  of  the  house,  which  was  intended  as  a  place 
of  festivity  in  the  hunting  season.  General  Burgoyne  pur- 
chased the  lease,  and  built  a  dining  room  forty-two  feet 
by  twenty.one,  with  an  arched  roof,  elegantly  finished  ; 
twenty^ight  small  cased  pillars  of  fine  workmanship,  and 
a  concave  mirror  at  each  end.  The  dining  table  is  of  plain 
deal  boards,  in  conformity  to  the  style  of  a  hunting  seat* 
The  red  hall  entrance  is  small,  but  elegant:  it  contains  two 
kndscapes,  and  a  few  other  pictures.  The  drawing  room, 
on  the  first  floor,  is  an  octagon,  ornamented  with  a  va- 
liety  of  small  pictures.  It  commands  a  prospect  of  Nor- 
wood, Shooter*8  Hill,  many  churches  in  London  and  its 
environs,  Hampstead,  Highgate,  &c.  The  oarl  having  ac- 
quired a  fee  simple  in  the  estate  from  general  Burgoyne, 
added,  at  the  west  end,  a  large  brick  building,  with  four 
towers  at  each  corner;  and  there  is  a  similar  erection  at  th6 
east  end,  which  renders  the  structure  uniform,  and  gives 
it  an  elegant  Gothic  appearance.  In  the  pleasure  grounds 
ans  a  number  of  anticnt  beeches.  In  one  tree,  in  parti« 
cular,  it  is  said,  there  is  a  spring;  because  it  always  con* 
tains  water,  although  the  well  at  the  house  is  three  hun- 
dred feet  deep.  His  lordship  can  accommodate  his  guests 
with  upwards  of  fifty  bed  chambers.  It  was  here  that  the 
celebrated  Fete  Champetre,  in  commemoration  of  the  earl's 
marriage  with  his  first  countess,  was  given;  whence  ori- 
ginated a  musical  entertainment,  called  ^^  The  Maid  of  the 
Oaks/*  written  by  general  Burgoyne. 

Banstead,  not  far  from  Epsom,  is  a  village  noted  for 
abundance  of  walnut-trees,  but  more  for  its  neighbouring 
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downs,  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in  England,  by 
reason  of  its  fine  carpet  ground,  covered  with  a  short 
herbage,  perfumed  with  thyme  and  juniper,  which  makes 
the  mutton  of  this  tract  though  small  very  sweet.  The 
plough,  however,  has  made  such  incroachments,  that  the 
pastures  and  flocks  are  much  diminished.  Dyer,  in  his 
Golden  Fleece,  after  praising  the  beauties  of  its  situation, 
thus  exclaims : 

^^  Such  are  the  downs  of  Banstead,  edgM  with  woods  and 
towery  villas  J" 

The  pleasant  prospects  of  several  counties  on  both  sides  of 
the  Thames,  includes  a  view  of  the  royal  palaces  of  Windsor 
and  Hampton  Court,  and  also  of  London,  from  the  Tower 
to  Westminster,  it  being  a  tract  of  no  less  than  thirty  miles, 
extending  from  Croydon  to  Farnham,  though  under  dif- 
ferent appellations.  The  soil,  being  for  the  most  part  a 
sort  of  chalk  mixed  with  flints  and  sand,  is  dry  soon  after 
rain.  There  is  a  four  mile  course  on  them,  which,  ia 
the  season  of  horse  races,  is  much  frequented,  as  all  the 
downs  are^  throughout  the  whole  summer,  for  their  whole- 
some air. 

To  the  north-west  of  Banstead  is  Ewel,  a  market  town 
fourteen  miles  from  London.  Here  a  spring  breaks  out  in 
different  spots,  and  becomes  the  head  of  a  fine  stream, 
called  Hog*s  Mill  River,  that  falls  into  the  Thames  at 
Kingston.  Here  is  the  elegant  mansion  and  pleasure 
grounds  of  Sir  George  Glyn,  Bart. 

The  market  day  is  Thursday,  and  here  are  two  fairs  on 
May  12,  and  October  29.  The  town  has  a  very  romantic 
appearance,  but  nothing  else  very  particular;  it  b  situated 
in  the  road  from  London  into  Sussex. 

This  place  is  however  famous  for  being  the  birth  place 
of  Richard  Corbet,  whose  father  was  a  farmer  here.  He 
was  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  was  sent  very  young  to  Westminster  School; 
thence  to  Christchurch,  Oxford.  In  1605,  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  and  eatering  into  holy  orders,  became  one 
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of  tbe  most  popalar  preachers  oF  his  time,  and  was  ad« 
mired  for  bis  brillant  abilities  and  deep  erudition,  which 
recommended  him  to  James  I.  who  appointed  bim  one  of  bis 
chaplains;  and,  in  1620,  promoted  bim  to  the  deanery  of 
Cbristcburcb,  where  he  had  so  successfully  studied.  He 
came  out  in  this  university,  D.D.  as  grand  compounder. 
In  1629,  be  was  appointed  bishop  of  Oxford,  whence  he 
was  translated  to  Norwich,  where  he  died  in  1635,  and  was 
interred  in  the  chancel  of  that  cathedral.  Bishop  Corbet^ 
was  remarkable  for  private  and  public  virtue,  in  his  dif. 
ferent  stations  of  life ;  and  the  acuteness  of  his  wit  is  sufli* 
eiently  displayed  in  a  volume  of  elegant  poems,  of  whicb 
he  was  author, 

Ebbesham,  vulgarly  called  Epsom,  was  so  denominated 
from  Ebba,  a  relation  of  Alfred  the  Great,  who  retired 
here  to  perform  works  of  piety ;  and  among  others  built  a 
nunnery,  the  remains  of  which  were  converted  into  a  farm 
house,  called  Epsom  Court,  in  Hudson^s  Lane. 

This  town  has  been  long  famous  for  its  mineral  waters, 
tinctured  with  allum,  which  come  from  a  spring  near  Ash- 
ted,  and  which  were  discovered  in  1618;  though  they  are 
not  in  such  repute  as  formerly,  *yet  they  are  not  impaired 
in  virtue,  and  the  salt  made  from  them  b  famous  throughout 
Europe,  -  for  their  gently  cleansing,  cooling,  and  purify- 
ing quality.  The  hall,  galleries,  and  other  public  apart- 
IDents  for  tbe  company  who  formerly  used  this  wateriitg 
place,  are  now  quite  in  decay  ;  and  there  remains  only  one 
house  on  the  spot,  which  is  inhabited  by  a  countryman  and 
his  wife,  who  carry  the  waters  in  bottles  to  the  adjacent 
places,  and  supply  the  demands  of  dealers  in  London.  The 
reason  the  waters  are  in  less  repute  than  formerly  is  pos.* 
sibly  owing,  more  than  any  thing  else,  to  the  place  being 
too  near  London.  The  town,  however,  for  the  very  reason 
that  the  waters  are  in  less  repute,  is  resorted  to  in  the  sum* 
tper,  especially  during  the  time  of  the  races,  three  days 
before  the  Whitsun  week,  by  people  of  fortune;  and  may,k 
perhaps,  in  the  revolutions  of  fasbioni  b9>  once  more,  a 
place  of  amusement. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  clock  at  one  end  of  the 
pond,  railed  in  by  the  generosity  of  a  gentleman^  who  pro*< 
Tided  for  the  public  service  what  was  greatly  wanted,  ccnnmoif 
water  being  scarce,  especially  in  dry  summers,  when  many' 
of  the  inhabitants  are  forced  to  boy  it  of  persons  who  get  a 
lirelihood  by  carrytag  it  about  for  sale.  The  inns,  shops, 
and  bowling-greens^  are  not  near  so  much  frequented  as 
formerly;  but  the  market  is  on  Friday;  and  the  fair, 
July  25.  The  town  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  se- 
micircle from  tlie  church  to  Durdans.  Here  are  so  many 
fields,  meadows,  orchards,  gardens,  Sue,  that  a  stranger 
would  be  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  this  was  a  town  built  in 
a  wood  or  a  wood  surrounded  by  a  town. 

The  Church  is  a  very  irregular  building,  with  a  low 
turret  and  spire ;  it  is  neat  in  the  interior,  and  contains  re- 
spectable memorial  of  the  dead. 

The  seat  called  Durdans,  was  originally  built  by 
George,  first  earl  of  Berkeley,  with  the  materials  brought 
(rom  Nonsuch,  when  that  celebrated  royal  residence  was 
denK>Iished.  The  first  structure  being  destroyed  by  fire,  waft 
afterwards  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Dalbiac,  and  is  the  seat  of  Mrs. 
Kenworthy.  It  was  once  inhabited  by  Frederick,  prince  o£ 
Wales,  his  present  majesty's  father. 

There  are  many  other  fine  seats  in  the  neighbourhood: 
Pit  Placi?,  so  called  from  its  situation,  being  in  a  chalk 
pit,  was  built  by  the  late  Mr.  Belcher,  and  is  a  very  whim- 
sical but  elegant  retirement.  The  late  proprietor,  Thomas 
Fitzherbert,  Esq.  made  several  singular  alterations  and 
improvements  in  it:  the  drawing  room,  conservatory,  and 
aviary,  in  particular,  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  Surrey.  The  present  proprietor  of  Pit  Place  is 
Mr.  Jewdine. 

The  road  between  Guildford  and  Epsom  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  beautiful  piece  of  inland  road  in  the  kingdom.  The 
country  through  which  it  passes  is  beautifully  adorned  with 
woods,  sheep  walks,  parks,  gardens,  and  the  seats  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  in  a  most  pleasing  and  delightful  suc- 
cession. 
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;  AsRTED,  tiear  which  the  Epsom  spring  rkes,  U  two 
miles  from  Epsom  on  the  road  to  Dorking.  It  is  one  of  the 
sweetest  situations  in  England.  Here  is  an  elegant  seat 
and  park  of  Richard  Bagot  Howard,  Esq.  brother  to  lord 
Bagot,  who  took  the  name  of  Howard^  on  bfs  marriage 
with  the  honourable  Miss  Howard,  daughter  of  WiUiam 
▼iscount  Andover,  and  sister  of  Henry  the  twelfth  earl  of 
Suffolk.  In  the  church,  which  stands  on  the  side  of  the 
park,  are  some  good  monuments.  Here  king  Charles  II. 
was  entertained,  and  the  table  at  which  the  company  dined 
is  still  preserved. 

Two  miles  from  Ashted  is  Letherhead,  Ledbr£]>,  or 
Lederide.  The  first  account  we  meet  with  concerning 
this  town  is  in  Domesday  Book,  where  we  are  informed 
that  the  church  of  Leret,  with  forty  acres  of  land,  to  the 
value  of  40s*  was  held  by  Osteo  de  Eu«  In  the  reign  of 
•Ricbard  I.  Eustachius  de  Eya  held  lands  in  the  town  of 
Leddred,  to  the  value  of  ten  shillings,  being  a  gift  of  the 
king;  but  we  are  not  given  to  understand  by  what  service 
the  lands  were  held.  Again,  in  the  reign  of  king  John^ 
Richard  Lewer  held  in  the  same  town  sixty  shillings;  a  gift 
from  the  king,  upon  paying  to  him  for  one  hostler.  In  the 
Veign  of  Henry  III.  John  de  Sbelesburg  held  half  a  knights 
fee  in  Leddrede,  of  the  honor  of  Clare. 

The  next  account  we  have  of  Letherhead,  is  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  when,  by  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  thirty^ 
eighth  year  of  that  reign,  it  was  found  that  the  priory  of 
Ledes,  in  Kent,  founded  in  1119  by  Robert  Crevecoeur^ 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Nicholas,  held  Ledred  in 
Com.  Surr.  Next  year,  by  another  inquisition,  it  was  also 
found  that  the  prioress  of  Kelborne  did  homage  for  a  tene- 
ment in  Ledred.  In  the  thirty-fifth  of  the  same  reign 
there  W!as  an  elemosynary  collected  for  the  reparation  of 
Letherhead  Bridge. 

Nothing  more  occurs  of  this  place    till  the  ninth  of 
Henry  IV.  when  Merton  Priory  did  homage  for  lands  in 
Ledred,   Mickelbam^   Dorking,    Pollesden,  and  Fetcbam. 
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In  4  Edw,  IV.  an  inquisition  was  taken  of  the  tenements 
mnd  lands  held  by  the  rector;  but  no  accouiit  occurs  of 
their  value. 

Thus  Letherhead  continued  till  the  thirty,  third  of 
Henry  VIII.  when  it  was  bestowed  by  that  king,  at  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries/  on  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Hochcster,  who  at  this  day  present  to  the  living. 

In  the  town  was  antientl y  a  market,  which  has  long  since 
been  discontinued;  the  market  house  was  remaining  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  A  fair  is  held  on  our  Lady's  Day,  in 
three  weeks  before  Michaelmas,  but  otherwise  the  town 
possesses  no  trade  or  privilege  than  what  its  being  a  great 
thoroughfare  produces. 

The  only  remarkables  are  the  church  and  the  bridge, 
which  is  a  very  neat  structure  over  the  river  Mole,  built  of 
brick,  and  consisting  of  fourteen  arches. 

The  roads  to  Guildford  and  Brighton  lay  through  the 
town;  but  for  delightfulness  of  situation,  prospect,  and 
healthful ness,  very  few  places  can  vie  with  Letherhead;' 
besides  the  genteel  neighbourhood  which  surround  the 
parish,  enliven  and  enhance  the  pleasure  of  its  situation. 
The  fishery  also  in  the  river  Mole  causes  much  resort  to 
the  town  from  London,  from  whence  it  is  distant  nineteen 
miles,  which  cannot  be  deemed  considerable,  when  so  many 
charms  attract  the  attention.  The  approximity  of  Box 
Hill,  at  only  three  miles,  is  equally  an  inducement  to  the . 
traveller  into  the  neighbourhood.  The  prospects  from  this 
hill  are  so  extensive,  and  its  situation  so  romantic,  that  not 
to  see  and  walk  down  it  would  be  an  error  of  judgment 
scarcely  pardonable.  Opposite  to  this  hill  are  the  heights 
of  Norbury  Park,  where  art  vies  with  nature  to  make  the 
prospect  enchanting.  Mr.  Lock,  whose  elegant  house  meets 
the  eye  of  the  beholder  on  the  brow  of  the  park,  much 
enlivens  the  scene ;  but  it  is  not  here  alone  the  curious  must 
be  satisfied.  Mr.  Lock's  saloon  exceeds  description;  the 
whole  is  an  admirable  painting  on  stucco,  by  Barret,  inif- 
tating  the  majestic  scenery  of  the  lakes  and  mountains  of 
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CiimberlaiKl  and  Westmoreland ;  and  so  contrived  as  not  t« 
interrupt  the  real  landscape  of  the  adjoining  bills.  Indeed 
there  are  so  many  allurements  in  this  neighbourhood  that 
cannot  be  describedi  but  in  the  elegant  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Toland  has  pictured  tlie  vicinity  of  Epsom*. 

Since  Mr.  Toland's  time  Epsom,  howeveri  has  lost  many 
of  its  cliarmsj  which  seem  to  have  been  transferred  to 
Letherheadk 

The  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Nicholas, 
has  all  the  appearance  of  the  architecture  of  the  fourteenth 
century;  its  situation  is  in  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  in 
tlie  road  leading  to  Dorking. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  1310,  by  John  de  Rumer- 
wick,  abbot  of  Cbertsey • 

There  is  nothing  striking  to  denote  any  of  the  entrances 
into  the  church,  excepting  at  the  west  end,  and  this  is 
nearly  bWked  up  by  a  wall  belonging  to  the  adjoining 
hoiisc ;  and  much  of  the  external  appearance  of  the  build- 
ing is  oflended  by  the  injudicious  blocking  up  some  of  the 
pripcipal  windows.  However  the  beholder  is  compensated 
upon  visiting  the  inside,  which  possesses  all  the  constituent 
qualities  of  convenience  and  neatness.  A'  very  handsome 
Gothic  screen  separates  the  body  from  the  chancel,  in 
tvhicfar  is  placed  over  the  altar  a  masterly  painting  of  the 
Last  Supper,  but  in  very  bad  condition  from  the  dampness 

*  "  Vou  have  resolv:ed  (as  you  do  every  thing)  to  purchase  a  summer 
retreat,  cost  what  it  will,  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood.  But  whe- 
ther you  gently  step  over  my  favourite  meadowsj  planted  on  all  sides 
quite  to  Woodcot  seat,  in  whose  long  grove  I  oflenest  converse  with  my- 
self; or  that  you  walk  further  on  to  Ashted  House  and  park,  the  sweetest 
spot  of  grornid  in  our  British  world ;  or  ride  still  farther,  the  enchanted 
prospect  ai  Box  Hill,  that  temple  of  nature  no  where  else  to  be  equalled 
for  aflbrding  so  surprising  and  magnificent  an  idea  both  of  heaven  and 
earth ;  whether  you  lose  yourself  in  the  aged  yew  groves  of  Mickleham 
as  the  river  Mole  does  hide  itself  in  the  shallows  beneath,  or  that  you 
had  rather  try  your  patience  in  angling  for  trouts  about  L«atheriicad ; 
whether  you  go  to  some  cricket  match,  or  other  prizes  of  contending  vil- 
lages^  or  chusc  to  breathe  your  horse  at  a  race,  and  to  follow  a  pack  of 
hounds  in  the  proper  weather;  whether  I  say  you  delight  in  any  or  every 
one  of  these,  Epsom  Is  the  phice  you  must  like  before  all  othen.** 

Vol.  y.    No.  115.  Ss  of 
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of  the  wall.    At  the  opposite  end  of  the  church  is  a  hatidl- 
some  music  gaifery;  and  in  the  steeple  over  it,  which  is  of 

a  heavy  structure,  were  contained  six  bells,  on  the  fourth 

of  which  was  cast  Wilhdmes  Carter  me  fecit ^  Irl  I ;   and 

on  the  fifth  Ora  pro  nobis  Sancta  Maria.    About  1790, 

these  bells  were  taken  down,  and  a  ring  of  eig^t  supplies. 

their  place. 

Among  the  monuments  are  those  of  Mrs.  Rolfe,  with  the 

following  inscription: 

Here  lies  all  that  is  mortal  of  Mrs.  ELiaASETH  Rolfe,  late  of 
Dover  in  the  County  of  Kent,  who  departed  this  life  the  26  of 
October,  1779,  in  the  67th  year  of  her  age;  interred  by  her 
own  desire  at  the  side  of  her  beloved  Cousin^  Benefactress,  and 
Friend  lady  Catharine  Thompson,  with  whom  she  baried  alL 
earthly  happiness.  This  temporary  separation  (though  borne 
with  Patience,  Fortitude  and  Mope)  no  engagements,  tm  par- 
suits,  could  render  less  bitter  to  tho  disconsolate  Mrs.  Rolfe, 
who  from  the  hour  she  lost  her  other  self,  knew  no  pleasure  but 
in  the  hopes  she  cherished,  on  which  point  her  eyes  were  ever 
fixed,  of  joining  her  friend  in  the  region^  o(  unfading  feUcity. 
Bless'd  with  the  power  and  will  to  succour  the  distressed,  she  ex- 
dted  both :  and  in  these  exercises  only,  found  a  vay  of  hap^ 
piness.  Let  the  ridiculers  of  female  friendship  read  tins  honest 
faiscription,  which  disdains  to  flatter.  Mach  might  be  said ;  but 
can  any  encomium,  more,  exalt  a  character  than  the  unadorned, 
simple  account  of  a  Friendship  so  uncommon,— of  a  gratitude 
so  extreme ! 


Near  this  place  are  deposited  the  semaias  of  Dame  Catharinu 
THOMPsoHy  daughter  of  Sir  Peter  and  Dune  EUsabelh  Eaton, 
and  relict  of  Sir  Jdm  Thompson^  late  lord  mayor  of  the  City  of 
London.  She  departed  this  life  on  8th  day  of  October  1766, 
aged  74. 

The  merits  of  ihe  virtuous  and  just 

Survive  when  tombstones  shall  be  turn'd  to  dust 

On  a  small  tablet,  underneath : 

Mrs.  ELizABBia  Rolfe, 
Late  of  the  Pansh  of.  Dover,,  in  Kent,  deceased,  gives  to  the 
of  Letherhea^  In  Surry>  the  IirtQKst  of  fonr  hundred 
5  pounds 
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fxnmAs  annuallj,  in  memory  of  Dame  Catherine  Thomson, 
Daughter  of  Dame  Elizabeth  Eaton,  who  also  b  baried  in  this 
Church.  A  Copy  of  this  is  to  be  engrared  and  fixt  in  the  face 
of  theChnrch;  as  long  as  it  is  preserTed,  renewed,  and  kept  le* 
gible,  together  with  the  stone  that  carers  her  grare,  so  long 
ehall  the  Fkrish  be  entitled  to  the  a;boTe  donation,  and  no  longer. 
To  be  distributed  as  fottows:  By  six  of  the  Inhabitants  that  pay 
most  largely  towards  the  poors  rates  March  1777 :  to  ten  of  the 
poorest  familyes  that  receive  not  a  constant  collection  of  the 
Fkrish,  (tIz.)  Elisabeth  Rolfe. 

March  1778,  the  aboTe  four  hundred  pounds  is  lodged  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  as  the  best  Security,  and  my  Heir  is  answer- 
able  for  it 

-  Here  are  oaany  antient  £at  stones;  the  inscriptions  ob- 
literated. Near  the  altar  is  a  monument  ornamented  with 
martiad  and  marine  trophies,  at  the  bottom  a  ship  in  full 
sail.  The  long  Latin  inscription  declares  the  amiabk  and 
brilliant  qualities  of  admiral  Jam£6  Wiska&t,  in  the  reigns 
of  William  III.  Anne,  and  George  L 

At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  on  a  brass  plate  fixed 
into  the  wall,  are  these  arms,  a  chevron  between  three  bugie 
boms,  and  this  inscription : 

Here  Fryndfy  Robart  Gardnar  lyes^ 

Well  borne  of  ryght  good  Race 

Who  serr'd  in  Court  with  Credytt  fltyU, 

In  worthe  Rowl  and  Place, 

Chiefe  Sargantt  of  the  SeHer  loage^ 

Wheair'he  dyd  Duetty  shoe 

With  gjfiod  Regarde  to  all  Degiees, 

As  ffir  as  Power  myg^t  goe ; 

He  past  hys  Youth  In  such  good  fraem^ 

He  came  to  aeged  Tears^ 

And  therby  purchaest  honest  Naein, 

As  by  Report  apeeres. 

A  Frynd,  whear  any  cawse  be  ffowad 

And  coittes  nnto  all* 

Of  myrry  Moode,  and  pleasant  Spetch^ 

Howerer  Happ  dyd  fall. 

Fowr  ChOdern  for  to  iomish  f orth^ 

The  TaUe  round  be  had. 

s  s  s  vta^ 
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Wjrth  sober  Wyff,  modest  Matron  lyk. 

To  m^k^  a  Man  ffall  glad, 

Prepared  to  dye  longe  ear  his  day, 

Whych  argues  greate  good  Mynde, 

And  told  us  in  the  other  World, 

Whatt  l)ope  he  ha^  to  fyi|d. 

We  leaye  hym  wheare  he  locktt  to  be, 

O  Lord  reccyre  hys  Spiret 

Wyth  Peace  and  Rest  in  Habram's  Breast, 

Wlie^r  w^,  at  length,  qiay  ipeett. 

Qd«  Church-yard. 
On  the  wall.-i^ 

<^  Remember 
<^  That  by  Deed  enrolled  in  Chancery,  dated  2Sd  Jnne,  1715, 
made  between  Dr.  Hugh  Shortridge,  and  Sir  Francis  Vincent  and 
others ;  the  manors  of  Sl3rfield,  Bigney,  and  dlfers  Messuages, 
Lands,  and^iilieredttainents  in  Surrey  and  Hertfoftshire,  are 
settled  on  Trustees  for  payment  of  several  sums  for  the  uses  and 
charitys  therein  mentioned,  and  the  residue  of  the  profits  is  to 
go  and  to  be  equally  dirided  between  the  Ticars  of  Great  Book* 
h^m,  Letherhead,  Effingham,  and  Shalford,  in  Surrey,  and 
their  successors  for  ever,  upon  condition,  Imo.  That  they  do 
respectively  read  the  Common  Prayers  In  their  several  parish 
Churches  every  Wednesday  and  Friday  weekly.  3do.  That  they 
do  respectively  preach  two  Sermons  in  their  s^eral  parish 
Churches^  (proper  for  their  several  days)  on  Good  Friday  and 
the  30th  of  January  yearly.  3tia.  Th^t  the  vioar  of  Letherhed 
do  administer  the  Holy  Sacrament  according  to  the  form  of  the 
Church  of  England,  in  the  parish  Church  there,  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  every  month.  That  the  said  condition  may  be  re- 
membered, the  Trustees  have  caused  this  Stone  and  Inscription 
to  be  set  up ;  which  pursuant  to  the  said  deed  is  to  be  continued, 
and  the  said  duties  to  be  done  by  the  said  vicars  and  their  success 
sors  for  ever." 

In  the  south  aisle : 

<^  John  Skeete.Cittizen  and  Draper  of  London  born  in  this 
P^,  of  his  Charitable  dispositio^  gave  by  his  will  towards  the 
releefe  of  the  Poor  of  this  P**,  CC"-;  LX^  whereof  is  already 
disposed  of  according  to  his  wtll^  ^nd  (he  residue  being  CLX^  is 

together 
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tbgefhcr  with  XX^  more,  added  therennto  by  his  executors  he* 
Btowed  in  land  lying  neere  Kingston  upon  Thames,  the  rents 
whereof  beinge  now  VIII^  XIP  Ayeare  and  further  to  be  ad- 
vanced as  the  leases  thereof  made  shall  be  expired  are  according 
to  the  said  will  to  be  bestowed  by  the  Churchwardens  and  4  of 
the  discretest  of  diii  Parish  according  to  certain  indentures  in 
that  behaife  made  and  enrolled  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery 
made  for  that  purpose  to  viii  feoffees  of  this  Parish  in  trust  to  the 
use  of  the  Poor  and  that  after  ▼  of  the^c  Yiii  shall  be  deceased 
then  yiii  mpre  of  this  Parish  are  to  be  enfeotfe4  to  the  Tse  afore^ 
saide  and  so  to  bee  continued  for  ever 

VJTtt  post  funera  rirtus, 
He  deceased  the  XIIII  day  of  September  1608.'' 
Above  are  the  arms  of  the  Drapers  Company. 

In  this  church  are  also  various  monuments  for  the  families 
of  Gore,  Dalton,  Paget,  Langstan,  Cardall,  &c. 

Letherhead  is  celebrated  by  Skelton,  the  poet,  for  its 
ale-wife,  Elisor  Rtmimin, 

A  most  dreadful  accident  occurred  in  this  town,  during 
the  year  1806.  Her  royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales, 
on  the  afternoon  of  October  2,  was  on  her  way  in  a  ba- 
rouche, attended  by  lady  Sheffield,  and  Miss  Harrtet  Mary 
Cbolmondeley,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Lock,  at  Norbury 
Park,  and  was  driven  by  the  princess's  own  servants  as  far 
as  Sutton.  At  this  place  post  horses  were  put  to  the  car- 
riage, driven  by  the  post  boys  belonging  to  the  Cock  inn ; 
her  highness's  horses  remaining  at  Sutton  till  she  returned* 
On  her  arrival  at  Letherhead,  the  carriage,  which  was 
drawn  by  four  horses,  whilst  turning  round  an  acute  angle 
of  the  roady  was  overturned.  It  appears  that  the  drivers, 
through  extreme  caution,  had  taken  too  great  a  sweep  in 
'  turning  the  corner,  which  brought  the  barouche  on  a  rising 
ground,  by  which  it  was  overset;  but  before  its  fall  it 
swang  round  a  great  tree.  The  dreadful  consequence  was^ 
that  Miss  Cbolmondeley  was  killed  on  the  spot^  provi. 
dentially  the  princess  received  no  other  injury,  except  a 
-put  on  her  nose^  and  a  bruise  on  heir  arm.     Lady  Sheffield 

did 
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did  not  receive  the  slightest  hurt,  besides  that  which -orer^ 
wbcjnaed  tlie  royal  party,  by  the  shocking  accident.  Her 
royal  highness  returned  neirt  day  to  Blackheath. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  road  towards  Dorking,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Mole,  is  the  beautful  villa  of  Henrt 
BouLTON,  Esq.  lord  of  the  manor  of  Thomcroft. 

One  mile  north-west  from  Leatherhead  is  Randal  House, 
formerly  the  seat  of  Lewis  Montolieu,  Esq.  at  present  be- 
longing to  Dalhousie  Weatherston,  Esq.'  situated  on  the  east 
banks  of  the  river  Mole,  with  a  pleasant  lawn  to  the  south* 
east,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  river. 

Between  the  church  and  the  road  is  a  large  old  house  (al* 
most  concealed  from  sight  by  a  high  wall)  called  Church 
House.  On  the  south  are  large  gardens,  from  whence  is  a 
most  delightful  prospect. 

At  Fetcham,  over  the  bridge,  is  the  fine  seat  of  Mrs« 
Hankey. 

At  Bookham,  is  the  handsome  bouse  belonging  to  Mr« 
Laurel. 

PoLESDEN,  in  this  parish,  is  the  noble  seat  of  admiral  Sir 
Trancis  Geary,  hart,  on  an  eminence,  which  commands  a 
beautiful  prospect.  Behind  the  house  are  the  finest  beech 
woods  imaginable. 

Effingham,  three  miles  from  Leatherhead,  towards 
Guildlford,  was  once,  according  to  tradition,  a  populous 
{dace,  in  which  were  sixteen  churches.  There  are  still 
proofs  of  its  having  been  much  larger  than  it  is  at  present ; 
for  wells,  and  cavities  like  cellars,  have  been  frequently 
found  in  the  fields  and  woods 'here;  and  in  the  church  are 
several  old  stalls  and  monuments.  This  place  gives  the  title 
of  earl  to  a  branch  of  the  noble  family  of  Howard. 

Pursuing  the  road  towards  Dorking,  we  arrive  at  Nor« 
tuitY  Park,  io  the  parish  of  Micklebam,  the  seat  of  Wil- 
liam Lock,  Esq.  This  estate  was  many  years  possessed  by 
the  antjpnt  family  of  Stydolfe,  a  name  considerable  in  this 
and  the  adjoining  counties  ever  since  the  Conquest.  (In  aii 
old  regbter,    from  1549  to  16S0,    b   a   curious  liceoAe 

granted 
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granted  1632  by  Moses  Wall,  parson  of  Micklebam^  upon 
the  certificate  of  Lawrence  Wright,  M.  D.  to  the  worshipful 
lady  Frances  Stydolfe,  to  eat  flesh  during  Lent,  and  on  all 
fish  days,  on  account  of  ber  ill  health,  she  paying  all  dues 
for  this  indulgence.  The  nest  year  the  whole  family  were 
taken  iU,  and  had  the  same  licence  on  the  sande  conditions.) 
Thisantieift  family  declining  in  a  female,  the  Tryons  earner 
into  possesion :  firom  them  i tpassed  to  Mr.  Chapman ,  of  whom 
the  present  proprietor  purehased  the  estate,  with  all  its  ma- 
nerial  appendages.  The  old  mansion  house  stood  on  the^ 
lower  side  of  the  park,  near  the  road ;  but  being  decayed 
and  ruinous,  Mr.  Lock  pulled  down  the  greatest  part  of  it, 
reserving  the  north  end  for  his  fiurm,  and  erected,  upon  8 
weS  chosen  eminence  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  park,  one 
of  the  most  elegant  and  beautiful  seats  in  the  county. 
From  the  church-yard,  the  rising  slopes  of  Norbury  Park, 
beautifully  variegated  with  stately  trees,  appear  to  ther 
greatest  advantage:  the  park  itself  is  extensive  and  well  di- 
versified :  it  b  asserted  that,  when  Sir  Richard  Stydolie, 
was  owner,  it  was  famed  for  containing  forty  thousand 
walnut  trees. 

The  extent  and  richness  of  prospect  from  the  house  fiU 
th^  beholder  with  admiration.  To  the  north  a  large  ex- 
panse of  country  displays  a  varied  and  magnificent  scene. 
The  south  presents  a  picture  equally  striking :  elegant  villa» 
and  plantations  on  each  side;  Deepden,  late  the  duke  of 
Norfolk's,  but  now  belonging  to  lady  Barrel],  majestically 
dosing  the  view.  The  hanging  hills,  adorned  with  stately 
beech  on  the  right,  contrast  with  the  fine  downs  covered 
with  evergreens,  and  the  chalky  crags  of  Box  Hill,  on  the 
left  Beneath  is  a  fertile  vale  through  which  the  river 
Mole  silently  pursues  its  course,  and  then  sinks  imperoep^ 
tibly.  The  far-famed  banks  of  Amo  cannot  excel  this 
^bene.  Mr.  Lock's  saloon  unites  this  grand  amphitheatie 
cl  nature  with  the  most  excellent  production  of  )he  lata 
Barrett's  inimitable  pencil :  an  attempt  unprecedented.  The 
Hiagnificent  scenery  with  which   he   has  embellished  the 

walls,. 
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wailsy  being  artfully  n>4(U|ged  to  appear  as  a  continuatioil 
oi  the  view>  introducing  in  the  western  compartment  an 
assemblage  of  tHe  lakes  and  mountains  in  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  blended  together,  forming  a  landscape  ex- 
pressive of  the  most  majestic  idea  of  rural  grandeur.  The 
rude  crags  and  distant  summit  of  Skiddaw,  ai^  contrasted 
vriih  .the  placid  meer  beloiv^  which  seems,  genially  heated 
by  the  warm  rays  of  a  summer's  setting  sun^  rendered  more 
brilliant  by  the  tints  of  a  retiring  storm,  shadowing  the 
mountain's  side.  The  second  compartment  presents  a 
nearer  view  of  immense  rocks  in  the  dreary  complexion  of 
those  stupendous  deserts:  the  sun  here  scarcely  affords  a. 
rpLj  to  cheer  the  gloomy  scene.  The  fire-place  forms  the 
third :  here  the  chimney  glass  is  so  let  into  the  wall,  tliat 
were  it  not  for  the  real  appearance  of  the  heartli,  iniagina- 
tion  would  suggest  the  entrance  of  an  elegant  arbour.  In 
the  fourth  compartment  the  scene  is  continue^,  but  with 
the  placid  effect  of  evening  serenity:  here  the  shepherd 
tells  his  amorous  tale  to  the  attentive  fair.  The.  figures  are 
^ppily  introduced.  This  scene  opens  to  an  org^n,  with  a 
figure  of  Cecilia,  by  Cipriani,  who  painted  the  landscape 
figures—as  did  Gilpin  the  cattle.  The  ocean,  bounded  on 
one  hand  by  hills  and  rocks,  with  a  variety  of  characteristic, 
accompaniments,  complete  the  fifth  scene.  The  ceiling  re* 
l^resents  a  correspondent  sky,  seen  through  a  circular  treiU 
liage,  by  Pastorini;  the  carpet  resembles  a  mown  lawn. 
The  whole  is  admirably  connected  with  the  view  from  the 
windows,  and  adapted  to  convey  the  classical  idea  of  a  per- 
fect landscape.  The  water  to  supply  the  house  is  raised 
by  an  engine,  from  a  depth  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-, 
one  feet.  At  Norbury  many  Roman  coins  have  been 
found  ^. 

Of  Mr.  Lock's  fine  taste  in  rural  scenery,  the  late  rev.. 
Mr.  Gilpin,  in  his  Poem  on  Landscape  Painting,  inserted 
thfs  merited  eulogy : 

♦  Barrow's  Picturesque  Views  of  Churches,  1789. 

If 
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-If  tAste^  correct  and  pare, 


Groanded  oa  praccice;  or,  what  more  aTails 
Than  practice,  obserration  justljr  formed 
Of  Nature's  best  examples  and  effects* 
ApproTe  thy  landscape:  if  judicious  Lock 
See  not  an  error  he  would  wish  remoT'd ; 
Then  boldly  deem  thyself  the  heir  of  fame. 

The  village  of  Mickleham,  is  situated  near  the  foot  of 
&0X  Hill,  which,  with  the  opposite  eminences,  give  the 
village  the  appearance  of  a  Punchbowl,  which  it  is  some- 
times called.  It  is  watered  by  the  river  Mole,  and  is  oma. 
meoted  with  several  gentlemen's  seats,  particularly  Mickle* 
HAM  Manor,  belonging  to  Sir  Charles  Talbot,  bart.  Ju- 
KiPER  Hole,  built  by  Sir  Cecil  Bishop,  and  lately  pot^ 
sessed  by  Mr.  Jenkinson,  who  accumulated  a  fortune  by  a 
lottery  and  servants^s  office  at  Charing  Cross ;  ^id  now  the 
residence  gf  Sir  Lucas  Pepys.  At  the  back  of  the  ion,  the 
sign  of  the  Horse  and  Groom,  lived  Guthrie,  the  historian, 
and  here  be  compiled  many  of  his  works. 

Mickleham  Church,  is  a  very  old  structure;  the  western 
door  being  Saxon.  Within  is  a  chapel,  now  the  family  seat 
of  Mr.  Lock.  Here  is  an  antient  monument  to  one  of  the 
Wyddowson  family ;  it  is  called  by  Aubrey  Wyddolkson. 

Box  Hill,  in  this  parish,  received  its  name  from  the  box 
trees  planted  on  the  south  side  of  it,  by  the  earl  of  Arundel, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  L  but  the  north  part  is  covered  with 
yews.  These  groves  are  interspersed  with  a  number  of 
little  green  spots  and  agreeable  walks.  From  the  highest 
part  of  this  hill,  in  a  clear  day,  is  9  pro^ct  over  part  of 
Kent  and  Surrey,  and  the  whole  of  Sussex,  quite  t9  the 
South  Downs,  near  the  sea,  at  the  4i$tance  of  thirty-six 
miles.  The  west  and  north  views  overlook  a  large  part  of 
Surrey  and  Middlese:r ;  and  advancing  to  the  place  called 
the  Quarry,  upon  the  ridge  of  the  hill  that  runs  toward 
Mickleham,  the  sublime  and  beauUfol  unite  together  in 
forming  a  delightful  scene:  we  look  down,  from  a  vast  and 
almost  perpendicular  height,  upon  a  weil-cultirated  vale, 
laid  out  in. beautiful  iudosures,  and  see  the  river  Mole  wind* 
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ing  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain^  as  if  it  were  di- 
rectly under  our  feet,  though  really  at  a  great  distance.  In 
this  charming  valley  are  Burford  Lodge,  built  by  Mr.  Ecker- 
sail,  and  the  cottage  called  the  Grove,*  built  by  Mr. 
Reeves,  who  successfully  employed  art  to  improve  the  na- 
tural beauties  of  this  spot.  The  cottage  is  situated  in  a 
dale,  almost  obscured  from  sight  by  the  luxuriant  foliage 
of  trees,  which  overspread  it  on  every  side.  Mr.  Reeves 
formed  in  the  gardens  a  solitary  hermitagCj^  with  all  its 
attendant  furniture,  and  a  small  apartment,  with  a  matted 
couch,  for  the  repose  of  the  hermit,  should  such  an  one  be 
inclined  to  make  it  his  abode.  Previously  to  his  entrance, 
however,  the  following  lines  on  a  head-stone  were  to  arrest 
his  attention : 


Happy  the  man ! — and  he  alone  appears, 

Who  having  once,  tinmo?'d  by  hopes  or  fears, 

Sarvey'd  this  Suny  earth,  ocean,  clouds,  and  flame. 

Well  satisfied  returns  from  whence  he  came* — 

Is  life  an  hundred  years — or  e'er  so  few, 

'Tis  repetition  all,  and  nothing  new : 

A  fair,  where  thousands  meet,  but  none  to  stay ; 

An  inn  where  travellers  bait,  then  post  a%f ay ; 

A  sea  where  man  perpetually  is  toss'd, 

Now  pIungM  in  business,  now  in  trifles  lost;^> 

Who  leave  it  first,  the  peaceful  port  first  gain : 

Hold  then!  no  farther  launch  into  the  main ;*• 

Contract  your  sail;  life  nothing  can  bestow 

By  long  continuance,  but  continued  woe ; 

The  wretched  privilege  daily  to  deplore. 

The  funerals  of  our  friends  who  go  before; 

Dbeases,  pains,  anxieties,  and  cares, 

An  age  surrounded  by  a  thousand  snares. 
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Too  oft  the  unthinking  part  of  human  kind^ 
Punctual  in  folly  or  in  vice  we  find ; 
When  pleasure  calls  or  fancy  leads  the  way^ 
The  giddiest  know8«-aad  keeps  the  appointed  day  ; 
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Whilst  CTcry  trifler  cries—"  Since  life's  a  breath! 
To-morrow  nothing  shall  pfeyent— but  Death  I'' 
Why  must  the  toi^gue  alooe  that  word  impart, 
Why  comes  it  not,  ye  thoughtless !  from  the  heart? 
Why  against  every  other  debt  prepare, 
And  Nature's  still  more  certain  debt  forbear? 
Death  is  the  certain  end  of  all  who  liye ; 
Health  may  prolong ;  but  cauH  the  debt  forgive : 
Then  why  procrastinate  the  wholesome  hour. 
When  the  next  moment  is  beyond  our  pow'r  ? 
Millions  have  liv'd  upon  To-morrow's  name, 
And,  dying — found  To-morrow  never  came. 
Enter  the  gate — unless  your  pausing  mind. 
Unwilling  leaves  the  glittering  world  behind, 
The  scenes  a  momentary  heaven  can  shew ; 
For  Contemplation's  all  the  heaven  we  know!— 

Hence  a  serpentine  walk  Jed  to  the  verge  of  the  Grove,  by 
I  Gothic  gate,  over  which  appears  the  followiDg: 

"  Thei^arethe  haunts  of  Meditation; 

These  the  scenes  where  antient  bards 
Th'  inspiring  breath  cxtatic  felt ;  and,  from 

This  world  retir'd,  convcrs'd  with  angels. 

And  immortal  forms,  on  gracious  errands 

Bent,  to  save  the  fall  of  Virtue,  struggling 
On  the  banks  of  Vice — in  waking  whispers 
And  repeated  dreams  to  kindle  pure  thoughts. 

And  warn  the  favoured  soul  for 

Future  trials,  fated  to  prepare;— 
And  numberless  such  offices  of  love 
Daily  and  nightly,  zealous  to  perform  \ 

But  the  most  elegant  lines  generally  clescribing  this  ro* 
lantic  spot,  were  written  by  Mrs.  Knowles,  relict  of  Dr. 
jiowles,  over  a  seat  surounding  one  of  the  trees  in  thia 
digbtful  plantation : 

Come  gentle  wanderer  l-^sit  and  rest, 

"No  piore  the  winding  maze  pursue. 
Art  thou  of  solitude  in  quest 

Fi^ozc  here— and  take  a  solemn  view. 
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Behold  thfs  spirit — calming  yale, 

Hetti  stillness  reigas— 'tis  stilfaiest  all ; 
Unless  is  beard  some  warbling  tale^ 

Oir  distant  sound  of  water-falU 

The  lettered  stone,  ilie  Gothic  gate; 

The  Herroit^s  long  forsaken  cell| 
Warns  thee  of  thy  approaching  fate  ; 

O !  fear  to  die ! — not  living  well ! 

But  if  in  Virtue  thou  increase, 

Thou'lt  bear  life's  ill,  nor  fear  to  die ; — 

Then  ev'ry  breeze  will  waft  thee  peace, 
And  foretaste  sweets  of  promis'd  joy ! 

M.  K.  1782. 

The  Grove,  since  its  first  proprietor,  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Bockett,  and  at  present  belongs  to  Mr. 
George  Barclay. 

On  the  opposite  eminence  is  situated  a  seat,  called 
Denbighs,  formerly  remarkable  for  its  gardens,  laid  out  in 
a  singular  style,  by  Jonathan  Tyers,  Esq.  the  first  pro- 
prietor of  Vauyhall  of  that  namo;  now  belonging  to  Jo- 
seph Denison,  Esq.  Among  other  singularities,  Mr.  Tyers 
had  contrived  to  represertt  "  The  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death.**  Awful  and  tremendous  the  view,  on  a  descent 
into  this  gloomy  vale !  There  was  a  large  alcove,  divided 
into  two  compartments,  in  one  of  which  the  Unbeliever  was 
represented  dying  in  great  agony.  Near  him  were  his 
books,  which  encouraged  him  in  his  libertine  course,  such 
as  Hobbcs,  Tinda},  &c.  In  the  other  was  the  Christian, 
represented  in  a  placid  and  serene  state,  preparing  for  the 
mansions  of  the  blessed, 

DORKING 
is  a  pleftsant  little  market  town,  situated  about  twenty- 
three  miles  from  London,  on  a  rock  of  soft  sandy  stone,  in 
the  an^le  of  two  fine  vailies  surrounded  by  beautiful  hills, 
from  which  are  such  grand  prospects  as  are  unparallelled  by 
imy  inland  country  in  this  Ikingdom. 
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The  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  but  being  re* 
built  by  Canute  or  his  Norman  successors,  wag  granted 
to  John  earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey  by  Edward  II.  in  1316. 
In  1518,  a  fourth  part  of  this  manor  was  recovered i  by 
Maurice  marquis  Berkley,  from  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  by 
law,  to  whom  the  marquises  late  brother  had,  to  his  pre- 
judice, conveyed  it.  In  1547,  Thomaj  Mowbray,  earl  of 
Surrey,  held  this  in  right  of  his  wife  in  marriage.  Three- 
fourths  of  this  manor  now  belong  to  the  heirs  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Burrell ;  the  other  part  to  Sir  Henry  Paulet 
St.  John  Mildroay,  I^eir  to  Mrs.  Tucker^  of  Betchworth 
Caftle. 

The  custom  of  Borough  English  prevails  in  this  manor, 
that  is,  the  youngest  son  is  heir  to  a  copyhold  estate; 
which  is  supposed  to  have  originated  with  the  Saxons. 
Also  another  antient  custom  was,  that  the  lord  had  a  right 
to  claim  the  first  night's  lodging  with  every  bride  on  her 
wedding-night;  which  Dr.  Plott  supposes  was  the  reason 
for  the  tenant's  making  his  youngest  son  his  heir,  that  he 
might  be  secure  he  was  his  own.  But,  as  the  lord  made 
laws  for  his  tenants,  and  not  the  tenant  for  himself,  this  is 
not  probable. 

The  Church  was  collegiate,  founded  and  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary.  It  has  a  square  tower  near  the  middle, 
in  which  are  six  bells  and  a  set  of  chimes.  Tradition 
fiscribes  the  building  to  the  founder  of  the  church  of  St^ 
Mary  Overy,  Southwark,  and  that  there  were  several  other 
churches  here.  Through  the  churchyard  passes  the  Ro^ 
man  causeway,  called  Stane  Street,  over  Letherhead 
Downs,  &c.  towards  London. 

About  half  a  mile  north  of  the  town  are  large  chalk-pits, 
whence  ate  carried  great  quantities  of  chalk  for  manure; 
ftnd  tlie  lime  from  the  neighbourhood  is  generally  reckoned 
superior  to  that  made  in  most  parts  of  England. 

The  meal  trade  at  Dorking  is  considerable.  The  market 
day  is  Thursday,  which,  for  many  ages,  has  been  one  of 
the  greatest  in  England  for  poultry ;  it  is  likewise  a  good 
eoro  market.    There  is  only  one  fair,  held  the  day  before 
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Ascension  Day,  for  cattle  and  Iambs,  and  used  to  be  ac- 
counted one  of  the  greatest  lamb  fairs-  in  England ;  but  is 
very  much  reduced,  on  account  of  the  dealers  round  Hor&« 
ham  engrossing  great  numbers  and  sending  them  to  Smith- 
field  market.     The  fair  still  continues  for  toys,  &c. 

Dorking  is  seated  on  the  river  Mole;  an  incredible 
quantity  of  poultry  is  sold  here,  which  are  large  and  fine, 
and  remarkable  for  haying  five  claws.  Frequently,  about 
Christmas,  capons  are  s^o  large,  as  to  weigh  between  seven 
and  eight  pounds-out  of  their  feathers. 

On  CoTMAN  Deak,  a  pleasant  little  common  or  heath, 
which  London  physicians  say  possesses  the  finest  air  in 
England,  are  almshouses  for  widows,  who  have  neat  apart- 
ments and  an  allowance  in  money. 

On  this  Dean  stands  Deepden,  situated  in  a  valley, 
surrounded  by  steep  hills.  Deepden  is  remarkable  for 
having  been  the  residence  of  the  great  earl  of  Arundel  (the 
collector  of  antique  statues,  &c.)  in  the  troublesome  and 
dangerous  times  of  Charles  I.  In  the  eighteenth  century, 
Mr.  Charles  Howard,  who  here  amused  himself  with  che^ 
mistry  and  other  philosophical  researches,  planted  the  level 
ground  about  the  house  with  a  variety  of  exotics.  In 
improving  the  pleasure  grounds,  some  of  the  flues  of 
the  old  elaboratory  were  dug  up.  The  hills  were  co? 
vered  with  trees  on  every  side,  excepting  the  south 
aspect,  which  was  planted  with  vines;  and  some  to* 
lerably  good  wine  was  made  here,  though  the  hill  is  so 
#teep,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascend  it:  the  vineyard  is  no 
more.  On  the  summit  of  this  hill  is  a  summer  house, 
where,  in  a  clear  day,  the  sea  may  be  discerned.  This  ror 
mantic  spot  descended  to  the  late  duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
pulled  down  the  old  house,  and  built  a  handsome  one  in 
its  stead.  The  offices  being  considerably  lower  than  the 
house,  the  communication  between  them  is  subterraneous. 
The  late  duchess  was  very  fond  of  the  gardens,  and  formed 
here  a  hermitage,  with  all  the  humble  requisites  for  a  holy 
anchorite.    In  the  gardens,  on  the  sides  of  the  hill,  are 
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several  natural  carerns.  The  present  duke  sold  the  place,  \n 
17919  to  the  late  Sir  William  Burrefl,  bart.  whose  widow 
resides  here. 

About  five  miles  from  Dorking,  towards  Horsham,  is 
Leith  Hill,  on  the  highest  part  of  which  is  a  tower, 
Erected  by  the  late  Richard  Hull,  Esq.  who  ordered  his  re- 
mains to  be  buried  underneath.  From  this  tower  the  pro^ 
:fpect  is  esteemed  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  the 
kingdom,  and  perhaps  in  Europe.  The  curious  stranger 
feels  (when  he  approaches  the  platform  that  surrounds  the 
tower)  fuch  fensations  as  we  may  suppose  Adam  to  have 
felt  when  he  instantaneously  burst  into  existence,  and  the 
beauties  of  Eden  struck  his  all-wondering  eyes.  It  is  really 
impossible  for  the  most  descriptive  and  animated  language 
to  describe  or  juatly  convey  a  proper  idea  of  this  enchanting 
prospect.  The  best  description  that  has  yet  appeared  was 
given  by  that  great  critic  Mr.  Dennis,  who  says, 

<<  In  a  late  journey  I  took  through  Surrey,  I  passed  over  a 
hill  which  shewed  me  a  more  transporting  sight  than  ever  the 
country  had  shewn  me  before,  either  in  England  or  Italy.     The 
prospects  which  in  Italy  pleased  me  the  most,  were,  the  Val- 
darno  from  the  Appennines ;  Rome  and  the  Mediterranean  from 
the  mountains  of  Viterbo,  the  former  at  forty  and  the  latter  at 
fifty  miles  distance ;  and,  the  Champagne  of  Rome  from  Tivoti 
and  Frescati :  from  which  places  you  see  every  foot  of  that  fa- 
iaom  Champagne,  even  from  the  bottom  of  the  Tivoli  and  Fres* 
cati  to  the  very  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Viterbo,  without  any 
thing  to  intercept  your  sight.     But  from  a  hill  I  passed  in  my 
late  journey,  I  had  a  prospect  more  extensive  than  any  of  these, 
and  which  surpassed  them  at  once  in  rural  charms,  pomp,  and 
magnificence — the  hill  which  I  speak  of  is  called  Leith  Hill,  and 
is  situated  about  six  miles  south  of  Dorking ;  it  juts  itself  out 
about  two  miles  beyond  that  range  of  hills  which  terminate  the 
^orth  downs  on  the  south.     When  I  saw  from  one  of  those 
mUs^  at  about  two  miles  distance,  that  side  of  Leith  Hill  which 
faces  the  downs,  it  appeared  the  most  beautiful  prospect  I  had 
ever  seen.     But,  after  we  had  conquered  the  hill  itself,  I  saw  a 
fight  that  wonid  transport  a  Stoic ;  a  sight  that  looked  like  en. 
chaatOMAt  and  vision  I  B^ieath  us  lay  open  to  our  view  all  the 
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vilds  of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  and  a  great  part  o{  tbose  of  Kettt^ 
admirably  dWersified  in  eircrj  pai't  of  them  with  woods^  and 
fields  of  corn  and  pasture,  and  every  where  adorned  with  stately 
rows  of  trees.  This  beautiful  tale  is  about  thirty  miles  in 
breadth,  and  about  sixty  in  length;  and  is  tenntnated  to  the 
south  by  the  Biijestie  range  of  the  southern  hills  and  the  sea,  and 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  decide  whether  these  hills,  which  appear 
thirty,  forty,  or  fifty^  miles  distance,  with  their  tops  in  the  ikjy 
seem  more  awful  and  rencrable,  or  the  delicious  rale  between  yoa 
and  them  Biore  inviting.  About  noon,  in .  a  serene  day,  joa 
may^  at  thirty  miles  distance,  see  the  water  of  the  sea  through  a 
eha^m  of  the  mountains ;  and  that  above  all  which  makes  it  a 
noble  and  wonderful  prospect  is,  that  at  the  very  time  that,  at 
thirty  miles  distance,  you  behold  the  very  water  of  the  sea,  at 
the  same  time  you  behold  to  the  southward  the  most  delicious 
rural  prospect  in  the  world.  At  the  ftame  time,  by  a  little  turn 
of  your  head  towards  the  north,  yon  look  full  over  Box  Hill, 
and  see  the  country  beyond  it  between  that  and  London ;  and, 
over  the  very  stomachers  of  it,  see  St  Paul's  at  twenty-five 
miles  distance,  and  London  beneath  it,  and  Hampstesd  and  High-* 
gate  beyond  it." 

It  commands  a  view  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  part  <rf 
Hampshire,  Berkshire,  and  Nettlebed  in  Oxfordshire ;  some 
parts  of  Bucks,  Hertfordshire,  Middlesex,  Kent,  and  Es« 
gex;  and,  by  the  help  of  glasses,  Wiltshire.  The  whole 
circumference  of  the  extent  of  vista  is  at  least  two  hundred 
miles,  which  far  exceeds  that  of  tlie  keep  and  terrace  at 
Windsor  Castle,  over  which  may  be  seen  as  far  a&  the  eye, 
unarmed  with  art,  is  able  to  distinguish  land  from  sky* 
Leith  Hill  Tower  is  a  very  conspicuous  object,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  lamented  that  Mr.  Hull  did  not,  by  his  will, 
oblige  his  heirs  (who  came  into  the  possession  of  a  large 
estate)  to  keep  it  in  repair;  the  sepulchre  of  their  bene- 
factor is,  however,  entirely  neglected.  On  the  west  sidei 
over  the  entrance,  is  a  stone  with  the  following  inscription: 

Ut  terram  undique  beatam 

Videas  viator 

Haec  turris  de  longe  spectabilis 

Snmptibus  Richardl  Hull 

Ex 
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Ex  agro  Lcith  HHl  Place,  aiin. 
R^afDte  G^rgfo  Tertio, 
Aofio  dom.  MDCC  00, 
£xtructa  fuif, 
Oblecta  meato  n<m  sui  solam^ 
Sed  tincinortftn, 
Et'omniumv 
Within  sidcfthd  tower^  against  the  East  wail^  -  was  a  Portland 
Home   (now  dashed  to  pieces)    containing    the    following  in. 
Bcription : 

Underneath  this  floor  lieth  the  body  of 

Richard    Huix,    Esc^. 

A  native  of  Bristol, 

Who  departed  this  life  Janna^y  18th,  1772,  in  the  83d  year  of 

his  age. 

Mr.  Hull  was  the  eldest  bencher  of  the' Inner  Temple^ 
and  served  many  years  in  the  parliamient  of  Ireland,  wbere^ 
by  probity  and  vigilahce,  he  zealously  supported  th^  in- 
terest of*  his  constituents',  and,  after  a  long  and  faitb'fursef* 
vice  in  that  station,  he  retired  from  thie  exercise' of  pDblic 
to  the  ehjoynient  of  private  virtues ;  the'' testimony  of  a 
good  conscience  being  bis  reward.  He  was  a  person  emi- 
nent'for  the  accomplishments  of  his  mind  and  the  purity 
of' his  b^sart.  He  lived,  in  the 'earlier  part  of  his  life,  in 
habits  of  intimacy  with  Pope,  Trenchard,  bishop  Berke- 
ley»  and  many  other  shining  characters  of  those  times ; 
and,  to  wear  off' the  remainder  of  his  days,  he  purchased 
Leith  HiII  Place  for  a  retirement,  where 'he  led  the  life  of  a* 
true^  Christian  rural  philosopher ;  and,  by  his  particular 
desire  and  directions,  his  remains  were  deposited  in  a' 
private  manner  under' this  tower,  which  bd' erected  a  few 
years  before' his  death. 

Returning  to  Doriing,  and  keeping  alonj^  the  Mole,  w%' 
arnve  at  Betchworth  Castle^  which  formerly  belongfed^ 
to  earl  Warren ;  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Fitz  Ala^^s; 
earls  of  Arundel;  by  diSereht  descents,  it'  devolved  to 
Sir  Adam  Brown, '  whose  daughter  and  heir  married  IV^r. 
Fenwick;  whence  it  came  to  the  late  Abraham'Tu^ker,  Esq^ 
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(author  of  an  excellent  work  on  Metaphysics,  entitled  tBe 
Light  of  Nature  pursued j  under  the  signature  of  AbrahaHt 
Search,  Esq.)  He  |)equeathed  this  estate  to  his  daughter,. 
Mrs.  Tucker ;  and  on  her  decease  her  nephew.  Sir  Henry 
St.  John  Pawlet  Mitdmay,  bart.  becanae  IorI  of  the  manor, 
who  has  let  the.castle  te  Henry  Peters,  Esq. 

A  mile  hence  is  Tranquie  Dals,  the  elegant  villa  of 
Mr.  Petty.    The  situation  of  this  charming  place  seem»  to 
correspond  with  its  appelliation;  being   consecrated,  as  if. 
were,  more  particularly  to  the  lovers  of  rural  quiet  anch 
contemplation. 

The  next  place  ef  consideration  i» 

REIGATEy 
a  borough  in*  the  valley  of  Holmesdale,  twenty-one  mile» 
from  London.  It  had  a  castle,  built  by  the  Saxons,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  town,  some  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen;  particularly  a  long  vault,  with  a  room  at  the  end, 
large  enough  to  hold  five  hundred  persons ;  where  the  ba- 
rons, who  took  up  arms  against  John,,  are  said  to  have  liad 
their  private  meetings.  This  cave  is  esteemed  a  great  cu- 
riosity. 

About  the  year  1 270,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Johv 
^rl  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  and  Allan  lord  Zouche,  having 
atrial  concerning  a  certain  manor  before  the  king's  justices 
in  Westminster  Hall,  there  happened  to  pass  very  re- 
firoachful  language  between  the  earl  and  the  said  baron,  and 
they  at  last  came  to  blows,  insomuch  that  the  earl  and  his 
followers  being  pvivately  armed,  set  upon  the  lord  Zouche 
and  his  eldest  son  in  open  court,  and  wounded'  them  both. 
After  which  he  fled  to  his  castle  of  Reigate,  in  Surrey, 
and  stood  upon  his  defence;  but  prince  Edward .  was  sent 
with  some  forces  to  reduce  him  to  obedience ;  and  at  Tast  he 
was  fined  five  thousand  pouudis  to  the  king,  and  two  thou* 
siand  pounds  to  the  lord  Zouch  and  his  son^. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley,  denominated 

♦  f.Wikcs,  p.91.  An.Waverl.  p.S25.  M.Wett  399.  Bapl^, 
Vol  L  p.  345.    Note  I. 
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flolmsdale*;  and  its  name,  which  in  Saxon  signifies  the 
course  or  channel  of  a  river,  was  given  from  its  being 
seated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Mole.  Its  very  antient 
castle,  during  the  Civil  Wars  of  Charles  I.  was  in  the  pos<* 
session  of  lord  Monson,  who  forfeited  it  to  the  crown. 
Charles  II.  at  his  restoration,  granted  the  manor  and  castle 
to  his  brother  the  duke  of  York  ;  and  at  the  revolution,  they 
were  again  granted  to  lord  Somers.  The  town  gives  title 
of  baron  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough, 

Under  the  hill,  adjoinrng  to  the  fouth  side,  is  a  large 
bouse,  formerly  a  priory  of  black  canons,  founded  by 
William  Warren,  earl  of  Surrey,  about  t!he  year  1245.  It 
was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Holy  Cross;  and 
at  the  Dissolution,  its  revenue  was  valued  at  Til.  I4s.  Ud» 
per  annum.  It  was  given  to  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  and 
sLfterwards  sold  to  Sir  John  P^ursons,  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don ;  it  was  latdy  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Parsons,  Sir 
John*s  grandson,  and  is  now  possessed  by  Mr.  Mowbray. 
This  seat  is  beautified  with  plantations,  and  a  large  piece 
of  water.  In  the  house  are  two  halls,  each  fifty  feet  long, 
and  of  a  proportionable  breadth ;  but  the  ceilings  are  low. 
The  carving  about  the  house  appears  to  be  very  antient. 
The  whole  is  surrounded  with  hills  on  every  side,  so  as  to 
tender  the  prospect  very  romantic.  In  Reigate  the  late 
lord  Shaftesbury,  author  of  "  The  Characteristics,''  had  a 
house,  to  which  he  frequently  retired  when  he  was  in. 
clined  to  seclude  himself  from  company.  The  house  is  now 
possessed  by  a  private  gentleman,  who  has  laid  out  and 
planted  a  small  spot  of  ground  in  so  many  little  parts,  as 
to  comprise  whatever  can  be  supposed  in  the  most  noble 
seats ;  so  that  it  may  properly  be  called  a  model  of  a  gar- 
den and  park;  for  in  the  garden  are  a  mount,  a  river,  a 
parterre^  and  wilderness ;  besides  the  gardens,  &c.  a  lawn 

*  It  h«  been  said  that  when  the  Danes  were  in  £ngland,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  town  defeated  some  of  their  straggling  parties,  from  whence 
they  have  ever  since  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  their  own  bravery,  of 
which  tbey  thus  poetically  boast : 

The  valley  of  Holmsdale 
Was  never  woiv  nor  ever  shall. 

U  u  2  Vv^ 
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jy\%h  four  or  fi v^  d^eT}  .teroiinated  by  as0)fl^.wxK)d;  yei-Ui* 
^lK)b  compass  of  grpuod  4s  dp  jnore  tb^a  four  acres.  This 
has  occa^oiyi^d  it  to  be  called  ^U  the  xsprld  in  (tn  acre, 

Beigate  sen^  i^iqiobers  to  pf^rliamf^t  ^  .early  as  lbs 
tirejnity-third  of  E^d^^d  J. 

The  weekly  marl;et  po  Tuesday  wf^s  procur^  by  charter 
from  Edward  II. ;  and  one  monthly  on  WJednQijday,  from 
Charles  II.  Tli.e  f^irs  are  held  pn  Wednes<jUty  in  the  Ea&ter 
week,  Whit  Monday^  and  St.  J^unes's  Dfy.  The  neigh?i 
bourbood  abound^  with  fullers^eartb^  find  medicmai  plants 
fi^nd  herbs. 

The  present  Chuacj^,  dedlca,ted  to  St.  )^Sa^y  llagcjblei^, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  built  ab.out  the  reign  of  £dwax4  I*^ 
and  is  of  free  stoacy  consi^ling  of  a  nave^  cbaQceily  and 
three  aisles,  \yith  ^  pp^cb,  which  h^s  fa^o  since  added^ 
no,w  converted  into  ^  vestry  roqm  ^ikI  library.  The  lengith 
of  the  fabric  is  about  fifty  yar.ds,  .thp  br^d^h  Ht^eexiy  an4 
the  tower,  twenty -six  high.  The  bqc^y  of  the  church  is 
very  neatly  fitted  up,  and  the  windows  baye  crowii  glass. 
Over  the  principal  entrance  at  the  west  eud.}  is  ^  )argp 
gallery  for  singers.  In  the  cbai^cel  are  se:(rji$)rail  curioasi 
though  no  very  anti^nt  o^onuxnents.  Pq  the  ^.de  of  the 
communion  table  is  a  large  vault,  in  wbic))  wi^x^  deposited 
several  of  the  noble  family  of  jtfowafd  of  EfSnghai)).  Here 
are  also  memorials  for  Sir  Edward  Thurlan^,  poe  of  the 
barons  pf  the  E}^clieqL|er,  in  the  reign  of  Cb^jrlos  II.  Sir 
Thomas  Bludder,  of  Fianphford ;  the  family  of  Ladbrolfe, 
of  Trenches,  8cc.     Over  the  vestry  rooip  is  ^.  very  n^t 

•  There  is  I10  mention  of  a  church  at  Reigate,  in  Domesday  Book, 
Chercbefeld,  being  the  only  name  which  it  then  bare.  Salmon,  in  his 
j^iquUicM  of  Surra^  says,  '*  I  do  not  apprehend  how  this  of  Cherche* 
fp id  Turas  taken  up,  unless  from  some  church  built  there  early  upon  the 
conversion  of  the  hJaxons ;  some  church,  either  the  first  hereabouts^  or  the. 
largest,  or  the  most  magnificent;  or  frotn  a  number  of  churches  and 
chapels  that  stood  here.  AV hate v^  there  wa$,  might  b^  razed  ^  inroads 
of  the  Pagan  Dapes,  and  pothiug  led  brides  the  n«^me  (at  tlie  Conquest) 
and  perliflps  tji?it  which  was  afterwards,  w;is  erected  by  car]  Warren.*' 
Aubrey  mentions  three  places  of  worship  antiently  here ;  «ft.  L^rcnce, 
now  a  shop  in  Bell  Street ;  ffoli^  Qros^,  (a  barn  and  coach  htiUse)  botH 
these  churches  anterior  to  the  Conquest;  a  third,  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas 
a  Becket,  at  present  the  market  and  sessions  house. 
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^^MK^ud  librai^j.  fe  the  toiver  are  -eiiKbt  fine  belk.  A  ire^ 
school  was  estafajUabed  hoce  ni  1^75.  The  population  of 
Re^te  ims  been  estimated  at  upwards  of  mae  bundiefC 
periMiiis  ioliabitkig  two  hundred  •houses. 

<jAT7oK}  near  Ke'^ate,  is  of  very  antient  date ;  and 
though  formerly  a  consdkleiirable  towB,  is  4»qw  reduced  to  B 
sroall  village.  From  the  numfber  of  ^coins  aod  other  aoti-' 
quittea  found,  it  is  supposed  to  have  l^een  a  Bootaa  ata- 
lion.  The  town  was  once  de^royed  by  the  Daaes  Tbe 
borough  consist<(  of  only  a  few  hou«;e$,  aFxi  was  the  property 
of  Sir  George  Colebrooke :  after  his  failure  in  (tbe  funds^  it 
vas  add  by  the  assignees,  under  his  commission,  to  lord 
Newhaven.  Since  the  year  1786,  it  has  been  purcbased 
and  repurchased  by  three  or  four  different  pers&ns.  Th^ 
returning  officer  is  the  coiisljible  appointed  at  the  court-leet 
of  the  tv^o  proprietors.  In  this  case,  the  constituent  iui4 
repreaen^tive  body,  who  are  th^  same  in  number,  may  also 
poaaibly  be  the  same  persons^  as  they  would  have  the 
power  to  elect  each  other.  Gatton  began  to  send  mem« 
liera  ^O  Henry  VL  The  river  Mole  risos  in  this  parish, 
it  is  also  noted  for  a  quarry  of  white  free^stone,  whicii 
b  poft,  and  endures  the  fire  admirably  well  in  winter,  but 
nmther  spn  am*  air.  This  stone  is  much  used  by  chemists^ 
halters,  glass  houses,  &c. 

Herley,  near  Charlwood,  aouth-^east  of  Reigate,  had 
«fice  a  easttle  §n  Thunderfield  CommoU)  that  inclosed  near 
two  acres,  which  are  since  so  overgrown  with  wood  and 
|lK>rns,  that  there  is  hardly  any  sign  of  its  foundation. 

GaUon  Park»  is  the  aeat  of  colonel  Hay ;  and  Upper 
Gatton  is  the  mansion  of  colonel  Mark  Wood. 

At  the  distance  of  five  milea  from  Heigate,  and  twenty 
from  London,  is  Blechingley,  a  small  antient  parliamwi* 
lary  borough  by  prescription,  having  enjoyed  that  privilege 
from  the  twenty-third  of  Edward  I. 

TUs  borough  consists  of  about  si^ty  small  houses,  and 
is  a  proper  companion  to  Gatton,  from  which  it  is  distant 
about  three  miles.  The  right  of  voting  is  burgage  tenure ; 
and  the  lonik  of  tbe  manof >  baiUii  was  tbe  returning  officer ; 
\>ut  by  the  hat  reiplutiaa  ^  tb^  Hou»a  of  Coonuoiia  in 
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1723,  he  wiu  deprived  of  that  office ;  and  the  borough  hta 
novr  the  singularity  of  sending  two  menibers  to  parliament^ 
vithout  a  niayori  constable,  or  any  other  l^ai  officer,  who 
can  claim  the  exclusive  exercise  of  such  an  authority* 
There  are  several  instances  of  boroughs  without  electors, 
hut  this  is  the  only  one  that  presents  itself  without  a  re- 
turning officer.  Sir  Robert  Clayton  being  sole  proprietor 
et  the  majority  of  burgage-tenures,  has  the  appointment  of 
llie  representatives.  The  right  of  election  is  in  the  bo- 
rough holders  only,  without  the  bailiff;  the  number  of 
burgage  holds  is  ninety. 

This  place,  though  it  sends  two  members  to  parliament, 
has  no  market;  but  has  fairs  on  June  22,  and  November  2. 
The  town  stands  on  a  hill,  on  the  side  of  Holmsdale,  with 
a  fine  prospect  as  far  as  the  south  downs  and  Sussex ;  and 
from  some  ruins  of  its  castle,  which  are  still  visible,  though 
overgrown  with  a  coppice,  there  is  a  prospect  east  into 
Kent,  and  west  into  Hampshire.  Here  is  an  almshouse,  and 
a  free-schooL  Blechingley  has  a  handsome  Grothic  church, 
the  spire  of  which  in  1606  wits  consumed  by  lightning,  and 
dl  the  belb  melted. 

NuTFiELD,  or  rather  Northfield,  lies  between  Rci- 
gate  and  Blechingley.  In  a  red  sandy  common  at  this 
place,  is  a  metalline  kind  of  substance,  looking  like  cast 
iron,  and  is  called  ragges,  much  esteemed  for  paving ;  there 
are  also  several  pits,  from  which  they  dig  a  great  quantity 
<^  fuller's  earth. 

GoDSTOKE,  near  Blechingley,  is  partly  in  the  great  road 
to  Sussex,  and  partly,  with  the  church,  on  an  eminence 
about  half  a  mile  higher.  It  has  its  name  from  the  excel- 
lent stone  quarries  here.  At  Ilooknest  is  the  seat  of  Sir 
Harry  Strachey,  hart. 

Passing  on  to  New  Chapel  Green,  on  the  right  of  the 
road  is  Bysch  Court,  the  seat  of  John  Manship,  Esq.; 
and  at  the  left  is  situated  Storborough  Castle,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Thomas  Turton,  bart.  one  of  the  members  of  par* 
liament  for  the  borough  of  Southwark. 

Proceeding  to  Fellbridge  Park,  the  seat  of  John  Ni« 
dids,  Esq.  one  mile  and  half  brings  the  traveller  to 
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EAST  GRINSTEAD,  in  the  County  of  SUSSEX, 

This  town  is  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
county,  almost  on  the  borders  of  Surrey  and  Kent,  and 
about  thirteen  miles  from  Tunbridge,  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  miles  from  London.  It  is  an  anticnt  town,  which 
came  to  the  fitnuly  of  the  Sackvilles  about  the  time  of 
Henry  IIL 

It  is  a  borough  by  prescription,  of  great  antiquity,  con-* 
sisting  of  a  bailiff  and  about  thirty-five  burgage- holders, 
who  elect  two  members  of  parliament.  The  bailiff  is  the 
returning  officer,  and  is  chosen  by  the  burgage  holders,  at 
the  annual  court  of  the  lord  of  the  borough,  who  is  the 
duke  of  Dorset.  The  right  of  voting  formerly  was  aU 
lowed  to  be,  by  a  refolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  inhabitants  as  well  as  burgage-holders ;  but,  by  a  sub« 
sequent  one,  it  is  confined  to  the  latter  description  of  per* 
sons  only.  The  burgage  holds  here  are  in  number  thirty- 
six.     The  first  return  of  this  borough  is  anno  1  Edward  IL 

This  is  a  market  town,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill,  com- 
manding a  beautiful  surrounding  prospect.  Dhe  parish  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  county ;  it  had  a  large  handsome 
church,  the  spire  of  which  was  destroyed  by  lightning  in 
the  year  1685:  a  very  beautiful  tower  was  then  built,  but, 
owing  to  the  badness  of  the  materials  and  the  manner  of 
building  it,  on  November  12,  1785,  having  stood  just  one 
hundred  years,  it  fell  on  the  body  of  the  church,  and  da- 
maged  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  was  obliged  to  be 
taken  down  and  rebuilt. 

The  town  ill  irregularly  and  ill  built,  and  has  very  few 
houses  of  much  consequence ;  but  the  Lent  assizes  for  Sus- 
sex are  always  hdd  here :  the  county  gaol  is  at  Horsham 
(about  eighteen  miles  distant,)  whence  the  prisoners  are 
brought  to  this  place  for  trial. 

Henry  II.  granted  a  charter  for  a  monthly  market ;  and 
at  present  here  is  a  weekly  corn  market  on  Thursdays ;  and 
diree  anbual  fairs,  namely,  April  21,  July  13,  and  De- 
cember 11;  the  first  and  last  of  which  are  as  large  fairs  for 

all 
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all  kinds  of  cattle^  &c.  as  any  in  the  county.  There  are 
also  two  fairs  at  Porest  Row,  in  this  parish,  about  three 
miles  from  the  town,  •cizi  June  25,  and  Novenfciir  8*;  the 
latter  is  a  large  one  for  cattle,  pedlary  wares,  ftc.  &c. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  town  is  a  large  handsoHie  jstm€ 
building,  erected  in  the  form  of  a-  square,  called'  Sack* 
TiLLE  College,  founded  by  James  Sackville,  cfarl  of 
Dorset,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  about  the  year  l€l€f:  he 
endowed  it  with  330/.  a  year.  Here  twenty-four  agfed'  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  are  accommodated  each  with  a  com* 
fortable  room,  and  an  allowance  d(' Si.  per  anntim  to  each 
person.  This  college  is  governed  by  a  warden  atld  two 
gentlemen  assistants.  'The  duke  of  Dorset  has*  a  suite  of 
rooms  in  the  college,  but,  as  they  are  spldom  ocfCUpiedby 
his  grace,  the  judges  of  the  circuit  are  accommodated  wfdi 
them  during  the  assizes.  There  is  in  this  coHegefa  very 
neat  chapel  for  the  use  of  the  pensioners j  where  the  wafdeN 
reads  prayers  every  morning :  this  chapel  was  used  for  <fitioe 
service  while  the  parish  church  was  rebuilding. 

At  East  Grinstead  is  a  charity  school  for  twelve'  boys, 
founded  by  Robert  and  Edward  Payne,  Esqrs.  in  the  year 
176B,  and  endowed  with  a  farm  called  Surries.  The  town 
is  a  gfeat  thoroughfare,  being  the  direct  post  road  froirf 
London  to  East  Bourn,  Lewes,  and  Bright helmstone. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  East  Grinstead  are  several  man- 
sions belonging  to  the  nobility  and  gentry,  particularly 
KiDBRooic,  the  sent  of  the  right  honourable  Charles  Ab- 
bott, speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mount  Pleasant  is  honoured  by  having  been  the  re- 
sidence of  the  brave  captain  Farmer,  of  his  majesty*s  ship 
Quebec.  Being  on  a  cruize  off  Ushant,  in  the  beginning 
of  October,  1*779,  in  company  with  the  Ranlbler  cutter,  he 
closely  engaged  a  large  French  frigate  called  the  Survil-' 
lante,  mounting  forty  guns;  while  the  Rambler  was  eli* 
gaged  with  a  French  cutter,  as  superior  in  force  as  the 
French  frigate  was  to  the  Quebec.  The  action  on  both 
sides  was  warm  and  bloody,  from  ten  in  the  morning  till 
two  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  F^eAch  cutter  set  aH  the 
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sail  she  could  crowd,  and  bore  away;  but  the  Rambler  be- 
ing much  disabled  in  her  masts  and  rigging,  could  not 
follow  her  with  any  hopes  of  success.  The  commander, 
therefore,  seeing  both  the  frigates  dismasted,  and  the  Que- 
bec take  fire,  endeavoured  to  get  as  near  the  Quebec  as 
possible,  in  hopes  of  saving  some  of  her  men ;  but  no 
other  assistance  could  be  afforded  them  than  by  hoisting 
out  the  boat,  which  picked  up  one  master*9  mate,  two 
midshipmen,  and  fourteen  more  of  the  Quebec's  people, 
the  enemy's  frigate  at  the  same  time  firing  at  the  boat. 
The  Quebec  continued  burning  very  fiercely,  with  her  co^ 
lours  flying  till  six  o'clock,  when  she  blew  up.  Words 
cannot  sufficiently  display  the  gallantry  and  magnanimity 
ijt  captain  Farmer  on  this  occasion,  not  only  in  the  en- 
gagement, but  the  fatal  catastrophe  with  which  it  was  at* 
tended  *•  Mrs.  Farmer,  who  survived  her  brave  husband 
thrcfe  years,  was  allowed  a  handsome  pension  from  go- 
vernment ;  and  her  eldest  son  was  created  a  baronet  in  ho- 
nour of  his  father,  which  he  still  enjoys. 

This  town  gave  birth  to  the  ingenious  Thomas  May,  in 
1595.  He  published  a  translation  of  Virgil's  Georgics, 
end  Lucan^s  Pharsalia;  also  a  poem  on  the  wars  of  Ed- 
ward III.  Having  been  refufed  by  Charles  I.  the  appoint- 
ment of  poet  laureat,  in  his  resentment,  urged  him  to  an  in- 
veteracy against  the  royalists  during  the  Civil  Wars ;  he 
was  consequently  appointed  chief  clerk  to  the  parliament, 
and  published  the  history  of  their  proceedings,  and  Hts- 
tariiP  Parliamenti  Anglue  Breviarium,  The  subject  of 
liis  last  tribute  to  the  Muses,  was  a  poem  on  the  life  of 
Henry  II.  Mr.  May  expired  in  his  bed,  of  an  apoplexy, 
on  the  1 3th  of  November,  1650. 

The  situation  of  East  Grinstead,  and  its  surrounding 
Ulb,  IS  extremely  pleasant  in  summer ;  but  the  roads,  ex- 
cept merely  the  turnpike  road,  are  extremely  bad  in  the 
winter,  so  that  a  residence  during  that  season  of  the  year 
fliust  be  very  dis^reeable. 

«  Lyttdton's  Hbt.  of  Eagland,  Vol  HI.  p.  383. 
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The  country  from  this  part  of  the  county  to  Guildfofd^ 
bas  nothing  particularly  attractive  for  the  traveller,  ex- 
cept bad  roads  and  poor  villages.  The  first  of  these  is 
Okewood,  noted  for  a  desolate  chapel  of  ease  for  five 
parishes,  built  by  Edward  de  la  Hale,  in  14:31.  The  re- 
venues were  200/.  per  annum  ^  out  of  which  only  twenty 
nobles  were  paid  to  the  clergyman,  who  sometimes  read 
prayers.  This  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
been  esteemed  a  chantry,  though  its  founder  had  regularly 
endowed  it  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  adjoining  parishes, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  lived  at  too  great  distance  from 
their  churches. 

OcKLEY  is  renderexi  famous  for  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Danes,  who  had  landed  in  England  from  three  hundred  and 
fifty  ships,  and  destroyed  all  the  country  from  London  ta 
Canterbury.  They  were  met  at  this  place  by  £tbel- 
wulph,  son  of  king  Egbert,  who  had  been  bishop  of 
Winton ;  he  destroyed  them  in  battle,  fo  that  very  few  were 
able  to  relate  their  defeat  to  their  companions:  this  hap- 
pened A.  D.  851. 

WoTTON  is  famous  for  having  been  the  residence  of  the 
family  of  Evelyn  ;  near  which  is  White  Down,  in  which 
have  been  found  cockle  shells,  pyrites,  &c. 

At  Albury,  the  great  earl  of  Arundel  formed  a  beau- 
tiful mansion ;  it  was  purchased  by  Heneage  Finch,  earl 
of  Aylesford.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Samuel  Thorn- 
ton, Esq.  M.  P.  This  parish  is  famous  for  the  residence 
of  the  Rev.  William  Oughtred,  a  celebrated  mathema- 
tician of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  lived  and  died 
Rector.  On  Blackhbath,  near  Albury,  have  been  found 
many  remains  of  Roman  buildings,  and  other  antiquities. 

Weston  House,  the  seat  of  the  late  William  Man 
Godschall,  Esq.  was  purchased  of  the  family  of  Dan^ 
cumb,  by  Sir  Robert  Godschall,  alderman  and  lord  mayor 
of  London  in  1742. 

St.  Martha  upon  the  Hill,  vulgarly  called  Martyrs 
Hill,  is  so  named  from  an  antient  chapel,  part  of  which 
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M  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Chilworth,  as  a  parish  church. 
It  has  been  engraved  by  Mr.  Grose,  who  says^  '<  that  the 
vianor  and  patronage  of  the  chapel  belonged  to  the  priory 
of  Newark ;  it,  was  given  by  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  family 
of  Morgan.  Sir  John  Morgan,  who  was  knighted  at  Cadiz 
]p  1596,  has  a  handsome  monument  here. 
■  The  view  from  this  hill  is  very  fine.  It  exhibits  an  ex- 
tensive prospect  over  the  weald  of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  to 
the  hills  of  Hampshire,  in  the  south ;  and  northernly  ex- 
tends to  a  thin  blue  landscape  of  Oxfordshire. 

GUILDFORD 

is  delightfully  situated  in  a  most  healthful  air,  on  the  side 
of  a  hill  of  chalk,  close  by  the  river  Wey,  and  was  an- 
Jtiently  a  royal  Saxon  town.  King  Alfred  devised  it  to  his 
nephew  Eihelwald;  and  several  succeeding  monarchs,  to 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  sometimes  resided  here. 

In  1036,  prince  Alfred,  son  of  king  Etheldred,  coming 
out  of  Normandy,  with  six  hundred  attendants,  to  claim 
the  crown  of  England,  is  said  to  have  been  seized,  and 
murdered,  by  the  treachery  of  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent* 
After  the  Conquest^  it  continued  a  considerable  place ;  and 
here  king  John  kept  his  birth-day.  When  the  castle  was 
built  is  unknown.  History  shews  that  it  was  taken  by  the 
Dauphin  of  France  in  1216,  and  that  in  1267^  the  custody 
iOi  it  was  committed  to  William  Aquillon,  sheriff  of  Surrey 
and  Sussex.  King  James  in  1611  granted  it  in  fee  to 
Francis  Carter.  Since  that  tiuie  it  has  been  neglected,  and 
gradually  sunk  into  ruin. 

Here  are  some  remains  of  a  palace  of  great  extent, 
which,  as  appears  by  the  best  authorities,  was  the  resi- 
jdence  of  Ethelwald,  the  above  Saxon  king,  about  eight 
hundred  years  ago. 

The  town  is  a  corporation  by  prescription,  has  an  elegant 

town  hall  and  council  chamber,    and   its  privileges  have 

been  enlai^ed  by  several  charters.    It  consists  of  a  high 

^Steward,  mayor,    recorder,   seven  magistrates,  and  about 

'•twenty  bailiffs,  by  the  stile  of  **  Mayor  and  the  approved 
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Men  of  Guildford,*'  who  assemble  and  hold  a  court  in 
their  guildhall  every  three  weeks,  and  are  vested  with 
power  at  their  general  sessions  of  judging  criminals  to  trans- 
portation. By  a  grant  in  1 256,  the  county  court  and  assizes 
for  Surrey  are  to  be  held  here  at  all  times  for  ever.  The 
assizes  are  now  only  here  alternately  with  Kingston  and 
Croydon.  By  another  grant  of  James,  the  mayor  and  re* 
corder  and  two  of  the  approved  men  are  annually  justices 
of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  said  corporation  and  liberties 
of  Stoke  above  Bar,,  and  the  mayor  continues  in  his  eoov- 
mission  the  year  after  his  mayoralty  expires. 

The  right  of  election  in  this  borough  is  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind,  and  differs  from  all  others  in  the  kingdom,  being  in 
the  freemen  and  freeholders  paying  scot  and  lot,  and  r^ 
aident  in  the  town.  The  town  of  Guildford,  like  Ciren- 
cester, Shrewsbury,  Lewes,  &c.  &c.  &c.  is  not  more  than 
half  of  it  within  the  limits  of  the  borough.  This  town, 
which  was  incorporated  by  king  Henry  I.  gives  the  title  of 
earl  to  the  noble  family  of  North.  It  sent  members  to  par^ 
liament anno  23  EaI ward  J.  Tlie  mayor  is  the  returning  officer. 

The  three  parish  churches  here  are;  Trinity,  St, 
Mary*s,  and  St.  Nicholas  ;  the  last  in  the  patronage  of 
the  dean  of  Sarum,  the  two  first  have  long  been  vested  in 
the  crown,  and  were  consolidated  and  augmented  in  1688 
by  the  legislature  and  generous  benefactions.  Trinity 
church  fell  down  in  May  1740.  There  was  preaching  in 
it  the  preceding  Sunday,  and  workmen  were  employed  in 
taking  down  the  bells  and  steeple:  they  had  quitted  the 
spot  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  accident  hap- 
pened, so  that  not  one  person  received  any  hurt,  though 
great  humbers  were  spectators,  it  being  the  fair  day. 
Three  bells  had  been  taken  down,  and  the  other  three  fell 
with  the  steeple,  which  broke  the  body  of  the  church  to 
pieces;  and  the  glass,  by  the  compression  of  air,  was 
forced  out,  as  though  by  gunpowder.  It  has  been  since 
rebuilt  with  brick. 

The  interior  of  this  structure  is  very  neat,  and  contains 
the  monuments  of  archbishop   Abbot,  with  a  Latin  in^ 

5  fcriptiouj 
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tcription^  mentioning  his  being  a  native  of  the  town^  his 
preferments,  and  benefactions.  The  right  honourable  Aiu 
THUR  Onslow,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  daring 
tiie  whole  reign  of  George  II. ;  he  is  represented  in  the 
character  of  a  Roman  senator,  leaning  upon  the  votes  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  whence  proceed  two  labels,  in-» 
acribed  with  their  thanks  *^  for  his  unwearied  attendance^ 
unshaken  integrity,  and  steady  impartiality ;  and  indefa- 
tigable pains  during  thirty-three  years  "  On  this  spot,  in 
Ibe  old  church,  stood  the  monument  of  Sir  Robert  Park* 
HURST,  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1634.  The  brasses,  &c. 
of  this  monument,  with  many  others,  are  piled  up  under 
the  gallery  stairs,  and  the  room  under  the  tower.  I'bis 
tower  contains  eight  good  bells. 

At  the  upper  end  of  tlie  High  Street,  are  the  remains  of 
an  antient  structure,  commonly  called  **  The  Spytle,  or 
Hospital  of  St.  John."  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  re-> 
aidence  of  the  chantry  priesu  of  Our  Lady*s  chapel,  at 
present  remaining ;  and  is  the  manor  house  belonging  to  the 
oianor  of  Poyle.  The  premises  are  let  on  lease  for  a  nursery, 

St.  Mary's  Church  is  situated  near  the  lower  end  of 
the  town,  and  is  an  antient  building,  with  a  back  chancel 
of  a  circular  form,  Dr.  Stukeley,  in  his  /finerarium 
Curtoraniy  mentions  this  church  in  the  following  manner  : 
^*  One  of  the  old  churches  lu  Northampton,  St.  Se- 
piiichre*s»  teems  to  have  belonged  to  the  Knights  Hospital^. 
lers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  of  a  circular  form :  there  has 
been  another  tack'd  to  it  of  later  date  with  a  quire  and 
steeple,  as  to  that  at  Cambridge  of  the  same  name  and 
figure.  Another  such  I  am  told  is  at  Guildford  :  [2i/.  Whe* 
ther  Old  Trinity  church  had  not  a  round  chancel?]  which 
arc  all  of  the  sort  I  know  of  in  England;  and  probably 
built  in  the  later  times  of  the  Romans  for  Christian  serrice^ 
at  least  in  the  early  Saxon  reigns."  ^ 

^  Later  ditooreiies  have  proved  tliat  there  are  other  churchei  built  h| 
tlui  fomi»  bend«s  the  I'emple  church  io  Loudon,  which  the  doctor  has 
1^  noticed;  particularly  Darent  churcii,  ia  Kent;  Bengeo churchy  ia 
liertfordtlure ;  Hascomb^  i|i  Surrey,  ^c. 
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The  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  stands  on  the  west 
of  the  bridge,  over  the  river  Wey.  It  is  an  old  structnrei 
and  is  said  to  have  bad  a  round  tower ;  but  having  under- 
gone many  alterations,  and  been  new  pewed,  it  was  opened 
in  its  improved  state,  July  13,  1800,  and  is  a  very  hand- 
some church.  Here  are  some  good  monuments  to  the  me- 
mory of  Sir  William  More,  and  his  lady,  with  various  em- 
blems ;  another  to  Sir  More  Molyneux,  &c.  The  tower 
contains  eight  "bells. 

Opposite  Trinity  church  is  Trinity  Hospital,  founded 
by  archbishop  Abbot,  in  1619;  his  grace  settled  on  this 
hospital  lands  to  the  value  of  300/.  per  annum^  a  third  of 
which  sum  was  to  be  employed  towards  setting  the  poor  to 
work ;  the  other  portions  were  appropriated  for  the  main>- 
tenance  of  a  master,  twelve  poor  brothers,  and  eight  poor 
sisters,  who  wear  blue  coats  and  gowns,  and  have  an  aU 
'  lowance  of  2^.  6d.  per  week ;  they  are  to  be  single  and  un- 
aaarried,  above  sixty  years  of  age,  natives  of,  or  residents 
in  Guildford,  for  twenty  years.  The  hospital  is  of  a  qua* 
dranguiar  form,  with  a  noble  tower-gate,  crowned  with 
four  turrets  at  the  entrance.  The  chapel,  at  the  north-east 
corner,  is  spacious  and  lofty ;  but  its  chief  ornaments  are 
two  fine  Gothic  windows,  representing,  in  well  stained 
glass,  the  following  subjects : 

North  window.  First  light.  Isaac  sending  Esau  for 
venison,  Rebecca  behind;  and  from  a  window  is  discovered 
Esau  hunting.    Underneath,  Latin  inscriptions,  thus  trans* 

lilted: 

<<  By  the  impulse  of  paternal  affection^  blind  indulgence  pre« 
ferriog  the  elder,  errs ;  but  nature  does  not  grant  the  favour." 

Second  light.   Rebecca  instructing  Jacob  to  obtain  the 

blessing. 

<<  The  mother,  being  inspired  from  Heaven  while  she  bore  the 
twins  In  her  womb,  adyises  the  younger  to  obtain  the  blessing." 

Third  light,  Isaac  blessing  Jacob,  Rachel  behind. 

<<  The  reward  of  the  blessing  belongs  to  those  who  feed^  not 
to  those  who  eagerly  desire  it;  and  is  conferred  according  to  the 
lecree  of  Heaven,  not  according  to  hirthright." 

Fourth 
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Fourth  light.  Isaac,  Esau»  Jacob,  and  Rebecca;  Esau 
-w-ith  the  savoary  meat,  threatening  Jacob. 

^*  The  elder  b  angry  with  the  younger,  and  grieves  at  what  is 
taken  from  him,  which  he  demands  as  dae  to  him  from  his  birth. 
Heiftce  arose  the  greatest  hatred  between  the  brodiers." 

Under  each  of  these  compartments  are  armorial  bearings 
of  Abbot  impaling  the  bearings  of  the  sees  of  London  and 
Canterbury,  &c.     In  the  centre,  abore,  is  1621. 

East  window.  First  light.  Jacobus  ladder.  Under- 
neath, Latin  inscriptions,  translated  as  follow : 

^^  A  stone  is  for  his  pillow,  and  HeaTen  for  his  canopy :  here 
the  ladder  b  seen,  and  pious  are  e?en  the  dreamt  of  pious  men.'' 

Second  light.  Laban  embracing  Jacob;  Rachel  behind^ 
with  her  sheep,  the  well,  &c. 

^^  Being  at  first  kindly  received,  he  feeds  strange  sheep,  serting 
on  hard  terms,  but  patient  a  long  time." 

Middle  light.  Jacob,  Rachel,  Leah,  Dinah,  and  the 
twelve  Patriarchs. 

<<  Being  happy  in  a  fruitful  wife,  he  b  made  father  of  the  Pa. 
triarchs,  and  sees  a  numerous  ofispiing  the  seed  of  a  future 
church.'' 

Fourth  light.  Laban's  covenant  with  Jacob ;  behind  are 
tents,  with  his  wives,  children,  &c. 

^^  Retnrning  home  he  pacifies  his  envious  father-in.law  pursu« 
Ing  Um,  and  enters  into  a  mutual  coyenant,  God  admonishing 
Jumin  a  dream." 

Fifth  light.  Jacob  praying,  the  cattle  round  him;  a 
scroll  from  his  mouth  in  Latin,  translated  ^*  1  am  not  worthy 
of  the  least  of  thy  mercies  and  thy  truth,  which  thou  hast 
shewed  to  thy  servant."    Underneath, 

^^  He  who  formerly  poor,  passed  oyer  Jordan  with  a  staff  and  a 
tight  burden,  now  returns  full  of  wealth,  of  which  he  declares 
he  b  not  worthy." 

Near  the  top  of  the  window  are  three  angels  holding 
Bcrolls;  inscribed, 

^^  I  give  to  the  poor.  I  restore  to  God.  What  shall  I  return 
vnto  die  Lord  ?  Here  will  I  pay  luy  tows.'' 

Voder 
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Under  these  are  four  angels,  with  escutcheons  on  theif 
breasts,  bearing^  the  arms  of  York,  France,  Lancaster,  and 
Scotland.  This  irindow  is  also  ornamented  with  armorial 
bearings*. 

Against  the  north  wall  is  a  half  length  portrait  of  the 
archbishop;  of  Sir  Nicholas  Kempe,  who  gave  600/.  to. 
wards  this  foundation :  also  of  the  late  Mr*  Thomas  Jack- 
man,  a  magistrate  of  the  corporation ;  another  benefactor 
of  600/. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  modern  historians,  that  the  reason 
for  the  archbishop's  erecting  Guildford  hospital  was  in 
consequence  of  his  having  accidentally  killed  a  man,  and 
that  this  foundation  was  intended  as  ^n  atonement.  This 
IS  untrue,  and  contrary  to  that  prelate's  mode  of  thinking. 
The  accident  happened  in  1621,  and  the  first  stone  of  the 
hospital  was  laid  in  1619.  The  archbishop  founded  this 
hospital  "  from  the  mere  mercy  of  the  blessed  God  (besides 
the  inward  graces  of  his  Holy  Spirit)  having  been  par- 
taker of  some  earthly  and  worldly  benefits  more  than  most 
of  my  birth  and  rank  have  attained  unto,  I  have  held  it 
agreeable  with  my  duty  to  leave  behind  me  to  posterity 
some  monument  of  thankfulness  to  my  Creator,  and  some 
testimony  of  my  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  which  if  it  bring 
not  forth  some  fruit  to  his  glory,  is  to  be  held  but  a  dead 
and  unprofitable  faith.  And  therefore  my  affection  leading 
me  to  the  town  of  Guildford,  where  I  was  born,  and  where 
my  aged  parents  lived  many  years  with  good  repute,  I  have 
thought  upon  the  erecting  of  an  hospital  tliere,  which  I 
have  dedicated  to  the  blessed  Trinity,  &c.**  This  worthy 
prelate,  however,  had  such  a  sense  of  the  fatal  accident, 

*  Dr.  Ducarel  tells  us,  that  "  These  windows,  which  are  exqulsitelj 

£ne,  consisting  of  the  most  ancient  and  beautiful  colours,  were  taken  bjr 

archbishop  Abbot  from  the  old  monastery  at  Guildford.'*    But  the  doctor 

is  entirely  mistaken,  as  they  were  most  undoubtedly  painted  for  this 

place,  and  supposed  by  t!ie  tame  painter  at  of  the  window  at  liaooln 

College  Chapel,  given  by  the  archbishop's  friend  the  lord  keeper  Wil- 

Hams.    The  designs  from  Albert  Durer.    I'wo  of  the  lights  in  the  east 

window,  viz.  the  second  and  fourth^  are  in  the  wiodow  a(  Shoreditch 

church,  London. — RusseWs  Hist  of  Guilford* 

which 
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which  gave  him  a  real  and  heart-felt  concern ;  that  besides 
k  monthly  fast,  he  kept  the  anniversary  with  great  fasting 
and  humility.  The  following  account  of  this  hospital,  ia 
the  words  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Speaker  Onslo^,  is  the 
most  unfeigned  encomium  on  the  founder*  **  He  Was 
eYhinent  for  piety,  and >a  care  for  the  poor;  and  his  hospi" 
^lity  fully  answered  the  injunction  king  James  laid  on 
hiiri,  which  was  to  carry  his  house  nobly,  and  to  live  like 
Hn  archbishop.  He  had  no  thoughts  of  heaping  up  riches ; 
what  he  did  save  was  laid  oiit  by  him  in  the  erecting  and 
endowing  an  handsome  hospital  for  decayed  tradesmen,  and 
the  widows  of  such  in  the  town  of  Guildford ;  tinder  the 
statutes  of  which,  for  neat  one  hundred  yeats  [1723]  that 
hospital  has  maintained  the  best  credit  of  any  I  know  in 
fengland." 

In  Guildfoi'd  is  an  antieht  Gothic  structure,  called  the 
Friary,  belonging  to  the  eaH  of  Onslow,  iki  one  p3.Tt  of 
which  the  judges  are  accommodated,  during  the  assizes: 
assemblies  and  public  feasts  are  usually  kept  here;  but  the 
otlier  part  was  converted  into  a  boarding  school  for  young 
g^entlemeti.  This  friary  formerly  belonged  to  an  order  of 
mendicants. 

iThe  Grammar  School  is  a  itoost  elegant  structure  of  the 
Gothic  order,  and  was  Founded  and  endowed  in  1509  by 
Robert  Beckingham,  of  London,  grocer  ^  it  h^s  been  li. 
berally  augmented  by  contributions  before  and  since  the 
time  of  king  Edward  the  Sixth,  who,  by  his  letters  patent 
in  1551,  established  it  into  a  free  grammar  school,  by  the 
name  of  "  Schola  Regia  Grammaticalis  Edwardi  Sexti^^* 
and  gave  20/.  per  annum  for  ever.  After  whom  William 
Hammond,  Esq.  and  Dr.  John  Parkhurst,  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, were  liberal  benefactors ;  it  is  at  this  time  in  a  very 
Nourishing  state.  At  this  school  have  been  educated  among 
other  very  eminent  persons,  G£oroe  Abbot,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury;  his  brothers,  Robbrt,  bi.  hop  of  Salisbury; 
and  Sir  Maurice  Abbot,  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  a 638. 
Dr.  John  Pakkhurst,  bishop  of  Norwich,  1650.  Dr. 
Henry  Cotton,  bishop  of  Salisbury |    1598»     Dr.  Wil- 
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LiAM  C6tto»,  bishop  of  Exeter,  1621.  Sir  Robeut 
Parkhurst*,  lord  mayor  of  London.  The  right  ho-* 
nourable  Arthur  Onslow,  speaker  <^  the  H6use  of  Com- 
mons, &c. 

'the  if  all  wherein  the  county  assises  wefe  Fong  held  being" 
miich  decayed,  an  elegant  structure,  with  suitdrble  offices^ 
was  built  for  that  purpose  in  the  year  1789^  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  lords  Onslow  and  Grantley ;  adjoining  to  which 
was  also  built  in  the  same  year  a  commodious  Plai/house. 

Guildford  has  a  small  remainder  of  an  old  manufacture 
in  the  clothing  trade ;  which  extends  itself  to  Godelmin, 
Haslemere,  and  the  vale  country  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Holmwood.  This  trade,  however  small,  affords  great  as- 
sistance  to  the  poor  of  this  part  of  the  county,  where  the 
lands  are  but  very  indifferent,  and  the  inhabitants,  ge- 
nerally cottagers,  living  chiefly  by  the  commons  and  heath- 
ground  in  the  vicinity. 

The  town  draws  great  support  from  travellers  on  account 
of  its  elegance,  and  the  public  road  from  London  Co  Chi- 
ehester,  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  and  other  capital  towns 
in  the  south  and  west  parts  of  England. 

A  fine  circular,  course  near  the  town  is  used  for  horie* 
racing.  King  William  III.  gave  a  plate  of  one  hundred 
guineas  value  to  be  run  for  in  the  Whilsun  week,  ait  which 
time  three  subscription  plates  areannuaHy  run  for  exclusive 
of  matches.  At  these  diversions  some  of  the  royal  family,  and 
the  numerous  surrounding  nobility  and  gentry,  sometitne^ 
attend. 

On  Drake,  or  St.  Catharine's  Hill,  are  the  ruins  of 
a  chapel,  fornierly  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  church  of  St. 
Nicholas.  This  chapel  was  built  with  a  sort  of  tile,  which 
when  broken  has  the  appearance  of  iron,  and  the  cement  of 
them  is  so  hard,  that  it  is  in  a  manner  impenetrable. 

*  The  house  in  which  Sir  Rdbert  wis  hatn  is  still  remathiag,  and  is 
ati  ttfftlqiie  mansion,  in  t^hich  thCf  fkiilffy  were  resident  till  within  a  few 
yean.  A  tradition  pr^iiils  that  hounds  were  kept  here  from  the  time  of 
the  Cdnqqeit ;  it  beM  the  aame  df  Hound  Hoase.^Ai(Mc^8  GuU^in^. 
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The  riyer  Wey  was  macle  navigable  to  Guildrord  aboat 
th?  year  1656,  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Richard 
Weston,  bart.  of  Sutton  Place,  who  first  introduced  intp 
England  those  useful  inventions  of  river  locks,  tumbling 
bays,  and  turnpike  roads,  which  now,  and  for  many  years 
past,  {lave  enabled  the  inhabitants  of  Guildford  and  its  vi- 
cinity to  convqy  the'ur  n^rcbandise  to  and  from  London,  and 
to  supply  t!be  surroujnding  villages  on  .the  easiest  te;rffls ;  as 
well  as  to  €|^rry  on  a  veiy  considerable  trade  in  corn,  malt^ 
beer,  &c.  This  navigation  is  also  of  great  support  to 
Earnham  market,  com  bought  there  being  brought  to  the 
mills  on  this  river  within  seven  niiles  distance,'  and,  after 
being  ground  and  dre$;§ed^  ^qt  down  in  barges  to  London. 
The  road  from  Farnham  to  Guildford,  runs  along  the  ridge 
of  a  high  chalky  hill,  which  is  not  much  wider  than  the 
road  itself;  whence  is  an  extensive  prospect  to  the  north 
^nd  Bortfa-west  over  Bagsbot  Heath,  and  the  other  way  intp 
Susseji,  and  almotst  im  the  South  Downs;  in  ;^hort,  the 
.prospect  to  the  west  appears  as  it  were  unbounded.  Tlus 
,hi)l  being  <if  chalk,  ,the  reflection  of  the  sun  makes  the 
Ji^t  aloiost  insupportable  to  the  traveller  in  summen  This 
hill  reaches  {tQm  Guildford  to  within  two  miles  and  an  ha^f 
of  Farnham^  The  (Qro^s.ro^d  hence  to  London,  by  way  qf 
Lcathorbead  and  E^paom,  pver  Banstead  Downs,  isnot  muc(i 
frequented  by  coaf:hes^  or  the  common  stages ;  but,  though 
not  the  nearest  to  London;  is  by  much  the  pleasantcst  in 
tl)is  part  of  Eaglaod. 

Here  is  a  school  for  clothing  and  educating  .twenty* 
fi^e  boys. 

.^uildford  bas  |i  gopd  iparket  on  Saturday,  and  three 
cqi^idqr^ble  fairs  ^nnij^lly,  viz.  on  May  4,  Octol^er  2, 
(which  is  held  on  St.  Catharine's  Hill  before*mentioned,) 
«ad  November  22. 

A  number  of  other  very  curious  particulars  may  be  found 
by  consulting  Mr.  .{lusseR^s  ingenious  aod  well  authenticated 

J^istory.pf.Guilflfo^^y  to  which  we  ai;e  indebted  for  qouch 
useful  infoj^fDimipn. 
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In  the  road  from  Guildford  to  Letherhead^  are  fitiiated 
many  elegant  seats ;  among  others  was  one  inhabited  by  the 
posterity  of  Sir  Thomas  Bludworth,  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, in  1666*.  Sir  Thomas  himself  lived  and  died  at  Cam- 
den  House,  near  Kentiington^ 

West  C^andon,  three  miles  from  Guildford,  on  this 
toad,  IS  called  Clandon  Regis,  to  distinguish  it  from  Clan* 
don  Ahbatis,  or  East  CJandon.  The  manor  and  advowson 
^ere  purchased  by  Si^  Richard  Onslow,  bart.  first  lord 
Onslow,  1716,  His  son  Thomas  built  the  noble  seat  at 
this  place,  in  1T31,  after  a  design  of  Leoni.  "  The  hall, 
a  cube  of  forty  feet,  forms  a  magnificent  entrance.  In 
this  apartment  are  two  elegant  chimney  pieces,  the  work 
of  that  celebratad  sculptor  Rysbrack :  the  l\cst  a  sacrifice  to 
Ipacchus,  and  said  to  be  this  great  master^s  chefdewuvre  in 
l>as-relief ;  the  other  a  sacrifice  to  Diana,  executed  with 
prodigious  taste  and  ability.  The  rooms,  in  general,  are 
stately  and  convenient;  the  pictures  good,  but  not  nu- 
merous: two  of  Barlow^  best  pieces,  however,  deserve 
particular  notice;  they  hang  in  the  saloon.  On  the 
chamber  floor  is  a  fine  portrait  pf  Sif  Edward  Onslow,  by 
Cornelius  Janser\,  in  his  best  manner.  In  the  gallery  is  a 
▼ery  curious  painting  of  the  antient  mansion,  with  a 
bird*s.eye  view  of  the  parish :  here  also  is  a  portrait  pf 
Thomas  de  Woodstock,  duke  of  Glocesler. 

The  south-west  prospect  of  Clandon  House  commands  a 
lively  and  extensive  prospect;  the  park  affords  rich  pasture, 
and  is  plentifully  stocked  with  deer;  the  pleasure  grounds 
are  neat  and  romantic.  The  ascent  near  the  house  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  race  ground  near  Guildford;  and  a 
'  chalk  pit  has  been  tastefully  transformed  into  a  rich  sceiie 

*  An  implacable  resentment  of  the  citizens  of  London,  subsisted 
agaiDSt  this  magistrate,  for  his  inconsiderate  expression  at  the  com* 
ipencement  of  the  great  fire  during  his  mayoralty ;  "  thai  the  fire  xv^ 
of  no  consequence,  and  they  might  —  it  out"  The  joke  was  never 
forgotten;  but  was  fixed  upon  him  and  his  family  as  an  indelible  re- 
proach.-*r(9ttr  through  Great  Britain,  1724,  Vol.  I.  p.  90. 
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of  pictnresque  beauty.  The  brick  stables,  built  by  lord 
Onslow,  from  a  design  of  Brown,  have  the  appearance  of 
«tone,  and  are.  seen  to  great  advantage,  surrounded  by 
stately  elms.  The  earl  of  Orislow  is  high  steward  of  Guild«^ 
ford,  froni  which  town  also  thp  nobl^  family  of  North  take 
the  title  of  earl. 

Guildford,  being  very  advantageously  situated,  has  other 
numerous  mansions  in  its  neighbourhood  belonging  to  no«* 
blemen  and  gentlemen,  particularly  those  of  lord  Grant* 
ley,  at  Wopersh;  lord  King,  at  Ockham;  Sir  Frederic 
Evelyn,  at  Wotton, 

Two  mil^  from  Guildford,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wey, 
was  a  fine  seat  belonging  to  lord  Onslow.  The  house  was 
large,  but  being  out  of  repair,  was  therefore  pulled  down, 
and  most  of  the  timber  about  it  sold.  Adjoining  to  the 
park  is  a  very  convenient  and  ingenious  decoy,  the  first  of 
the  kind  in  this  part  of  England. 

The  gardens  at  Ockham,  the  seat  of  lord  King,  have 
been  lately  much  improved,  the  waters  enlarged,  and  the 
whole  opened  according  to  the  modern  taste;  the  house 
however  is  inadequate  for  the  residence  of  a  nobleman. 

In  this  village  are  wells  of  a  purgative  nature ;  and  a 
mill  over  the  Wey.  The  inhabitants  have  a  tradition,  there 
.was  formerly  a  nunnery  at  Ockham  Court;  and  that  a 
subterraneous  passage  went  from  it,  under  the  river,  to 
Newark  Abbey,  by  which  there  was  a  communication  be^- 
tween  the  monks  and  nuns. 

Ripley,  twenty-three  miles  and  a  half  from  London,  in 
the  road  to  Portsmouth,  has  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  parish 
of  Send.  It  is  one  of  the  neatest  villages  in  the  county,  and 
ivas  formerly  famous  for  cricket  players.  A  handsome  house, 
on  the  greeu,  belongs  to  the  Onslow  family. 

Near  Ripley  are  the  ruins  of  Newark  Priory,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wey.  This  was  a  priory  of  Black 
Canons,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  and  dedicated  to  tlie  Virgin.  The  ruins  exhibit 
(he  remains  of  a  large  structure.     This  foundation,  at  its 
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diisolQUon,  was  vdued  at  258/.  Ws.lid.;  so  that  it  most 
hAve  :been  of  considerable  reveoue.  It  belongs  at  present 
to  the  earl  of  Onslow. 

WOKING 
stands  on  the  ri^er  Wey,  near  Ripley  and  Send  Heath, 
twenty-ei^ht  miles  from  London.  Here  is  a  market  on 
Tuesdays;  a  fair  on  September  12,  and  a  neat  market 
house;  another  staple  fair  is  held  on  Whit  Tuesday.  This 
place  is  half  way  between  Guildford  and  Weybridge,  and 
gives  name  to  a  hundred.  In  the  churchyard,  it  has  heext 
remarked,  that  so  long  as  there  are  any  remains  of  a  corpse, 
besides  bones,  a  kind  of  plant  grows  from  it,  about  the 
thickness  of  a  bulrush,  with  a  top  like  the  head  gf  aspa- 
ragus,  which  oomes  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but 
never  above  it;  and,  jHrhen  the  corpse  is  quite  consumed,  the 
plant  dies  away.  The  same  observation  has  been  made  in 
other  churchyards,  where  the  soil  is  a  light  red  sand,  as  it 
is  in  this.  Coffins  rot  in  this  churchyard  in  six  years, 
whilst  in  the  church  they  remain  eighteen. 

The  town  is  out  of  the  way  of  any  commerce,  and  is 
therefore  very  obscure.  It  was  the  last  retreat  of  Mar- 
garet, countess  of  Richmond,  mother  to  Henry  VII.  where 
the  king  her  son  repaired  an  old  royal  house,  on  purpose 
lor  her  residence,  and  where  she  ended  her  days  in  honour 
and  peace;  .the  former  part  of  her  life  having  been  much 
exposed  to  storms  and  dangers.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  several  residences  of  this  lady  a^-e  more  particularly 
pointed  out  in  history  than  perhaps  those  of  any  other. 
The  market  house  was  built  in  1665,  by  James  Zouch, 
Esq. 

Sutton  Place,  in  this  parish,  is  a  noble  mansion  house, 
built  of  brick,  with  a  stately  gatehouse  and  high  tower, 
leaving  at  each  angle,  a  turret,  The  window  mouldings 
within  the  house,  and  the  quoins  of  the  walls,  are  all  of 
baked  white  clay,  which  is  as  perfect  as  when  it  was  first  set 
«p  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

We 
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We  pass  over  an  oliscirre  ]f)art  of  Surrey,  and  cross  the 
Basingstoke  canal,  in  Which  there  is  nothing  attraclivo  of 
fyarticula^  notice  tiU  we  arrive  at 

BAGSHOT, 
a  very  pleasant  little  town,  twelve  miles  from  Guildford^ 
twelve  from  Famham,  ten  from  Windsor,  and  nine  from 
Egbam,  situate  on  the  great  Western  road,  twenty-nine 
miles  from  London ;  it  is  remarkable  for  the  neatness  of  its 
inns,  and  the  good  accommoclations  they  aiFord  to  tra-« 
Tylers.  The  chureh  was  destroyed  by  lightning  in  1676^ 
and  rebuilt  by  the  parishioners.  This  place  was  formerly 
called  Holy  Hall,  and  was  the  lordship  of  the  British  mo« 
narohs,  who  had  a  capital  palace  here,  with  a  park  which 
was  laid  open  after  the  Civil  Wars.  King  James  and  king 
Charles  often  came  to  it,  on  account  of  its  convenient 
situation  for  hunting.  The  heath  that  surrounds  this  town, 
is  a  prodigious  tract  of  barren  country,  appearing  to  be 
capable  of  great  improvement,  if  any  judgment  can  b^ 
fbtmed  from  several  inclosures  on  its  borders,  and  even  in 
the  centre;  which  previously  to  cultivation  yielded  nothing 
but  heath  and  worts,  but  now  producing  good  grass  and 
.com,  and  plantations  of  trees.  The  striking  contrast  be^ 
twixt  the  dark  barren  heath,  and  those  green  cultivated 
spotSi  affords  pleasing  sensations  to  the  traveller ;  several 
gentlmien  have  been  induced  to  build  romantic  villas  and 
pleasant  hunting  seats,  which  are  dispersed  over  every  part 
of  this  prddigious  waste. 

Adjoining  to  the  town,  is  a  capital  seat  and  park,  for* 
merly  oteupied  by  the  right  honourable  lord  Keppel.  The 
indoMire  is  large  and  capacious ;  the  wood  walks  and  other 
plantations  are  at  least  two  miles  in  circumference;  and  the 
park  is  upwards  of  three  miles  round. 

Formerly  the  whole  tract  of  country  round  Bagshot,  for 
near  twenty  miles,  very  much  resembled  an  arid  desert. 
The  iheep  bred  upon  it  are  small,  hut  remarkably  fine 
fla?6ui^  I  aiid  wheo  well  fatted^  and  in  proper  order,  pro« 
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dace  the  sweetest  mutton  in  the  world :  this  induces  nttnv 
who  pass  through  the  town,  to  carry  home  some  of  thtf 
Bagshot  mutton  in  their  carriages.  The  town  is  without  a 
market. 

Egham,  the  next  object  worthy  of  notice,  is  a  lai^ 
Tillage  seated  on  the  Thames,  eighteen  Miles  firom  LondoDi 
Here  is  a  neat  almshouse,  founded  in  1706,  by  Mr.  Henry 
Strode,  merchant  of  London,  for  six  men  and  six  women^ 
who  must  be  sixty  years  of  age,  and  have  been  parishioners 
of  Egham  twenty  years,  without  having  received  any  pa- 
rochial relief.  They  have  each  annually  a  chaldron  of 
coals,  clothing,  and  five  pounds  in  money.  The  centre  of 
this  building  is  a  good  house  for  a  schoolmaster,  who  has 
40/.  a-year  and  a  chaldron  of  coals,  (beside  an  allowance 
for  an  assistant,]  for  the  education  of  twenty  poor  boys  of 
Egham.  Sir  John  Denham,  father  of  the  poet  of  the  same 
name,  and  baron  of  the  exchequer  in  the  reigns  of  James 
and  Charles  I.  resided  in  the  parsonage  house  of  this 
parish,  and  founded  an  almshouse  here,  for  six  men  and 
six  women.  The  school  is  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Coopers  Company,  of  London. 

Egham  is  divided  into  four  tythings,  and,  being  a  tho- 
roughfare from  London  to  the  west,  has  some  very  good 
inns.  In  the  west  part  of  this  parish  is  Camomile  Hill,  re- 
markable for  camomile  growing  upon  it  without  cultiva- 
tion.  The  fair,  which  continues  three  days,  begins  May  29. 

Cooper's  Hill,  the  subject  of  a  poem  by  Denham,  is 
situated  in  the  parish  of  Egham,  on  the  right  of  the  road 
from  London.  An  ingenious  but  perhaps  fastidious  critic 
has  observed,  that  Cooper's  Hill,  the  professed  subject  of 
the  piece,  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  nor  is  any  account 
given  of  its  situation,  produce,  or  history ;  but  that  it 
serves,  like  the  stand  of  a  telescope,  merely  as  a  con- 
venience fpr  viewing  other  objects.— It  would  however 
be  unjust  not  to  quote  here  the  fentiments  of  a  celebrated 
critic,  (Dr.  Johnson),  who  was  perhaps  too  rigid,  to 
be  fascinated  by  mere  popular  opinion:  ^^  Cooper^s  Hill 
2  is 
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is  the  work  that  confers  upon  Denham  the  rank  and  dig. 
hity  of  an  original  author.  He  seems  to  have  been^  at 
least  among  us,  the  author  of  a  species  of  composition  that 
may  be  termed  local  poetry,  of  which  the  fundamental 
Subject  is  some  particular  landscape,  to  be  poetically  de- 
scribed, with  the  addition  of  such  embellishments  as  may  be 
supplied  by  historical  retrospection,  or  incidental  medita- 
tion. To  trace  a  new  species  of  poetry  has  in  itself  a  very 
high  claim  to  praise,  and  its  praise  is  yet  more  when  it  is 
apparently  copied  by  Garth  ^nd  Pope,  Yet  Cooper's  Hill, 
if  it  be  maliciously  inspected,  will  not  be  found  without  its 
faults.  The  digressions  are  too  long,  the  morality  too 
frequent,  and  the  sentiments  sometimes  such  as  will  not 
bear  a  rigorous  enquiry."  Praise  thus  extorted  from  a 
critic  not  unteljuctant  to  censure  will  contribute  to  secure 
the  fame  of  Denham,  which  the  charming  eulogy  of  the 
bard  of  Windsor  Forest  alone  would  havd  rendered  im- 
mortal: 

Bear  me,  0)1 !  bear  me,  to  sequestered  scenes, 

To  bowery  mazes,  and  surrounding  greens ; 

To  Thames's  banks  which  fragrant  breezes  fill. 

Or  where  the  muses  sport  on  Cooper's  Hill. 

(On  Cooper's  Hill  eternal  wreaths  shall  grow, 

While  lasts  the  mountain,  or  while  Thames  shall  flow.) 

I  seem  through  consecrated  walks  to  roTe, 

I  hear  soft  masic  die  along  the  gro?e : 

Led  by  the  sound,  I  rove  from  shade  to  shade,' 

By  godlike  poets  venerable  made : 

Here  his  first  lays  majestic  Denham  sung ; 

There  the  last  numbers  flow'd  from  Cowley's  tongue. 

Nor  should  we  here  omit  the  homage  of  Somerville,  the 
excellent  poet  of  the  Chace: 

Tread  with  respectful  awe 
Windsor's  green  glades ;  where  Denham,  tuneful  bard, 
Charm'd  once  the  list'ning  dryads  with  h^  song 
Sublimely  sweet 

Vol.  V.    No.  116.  Z  z  Kingbwood 
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KiNGswooD  LoDQE,  the  elegant  seat  of  Williatlk 
Smithy  Esq.  is  delrghtfully  situated  on  Cooper^s  Hill.  Near 
the  house,  Mr.  Smith  has  placed  a  seat,  which  the  loFers 
of  poetry  will  deem  sacred;  it  being  on  the  very  spot 
where  Sir  John  Denham  took  his  beautiful  view  of  the  rich 
and  various  scenery,  which  he  has  so  happily  described  in 
his  celebrated  poem.  From  jkhis  house,  whi(:h  is  nipeteen 
miles  from  London,  the  hour  and  minute  hands  of  St. 
Paul's  clock  have,  by  ihe  aid  of  a  tekscopp,  been  dis* 
tinctly  seen. 

Englefield  Green,  in  this  parish,  but  in  the  county 
of  Berks,  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  summit  of  Cooper'i; 
Hill,  in  the  road  leading  through  Windsor  Great  Park 
to  R^eading. 

But  the  glory  of  Egham,  and  its  neighbourhood,  i^ 
Runny  Mead,  where  king  John,  in  die  year  1215,  aftqr 
using  the  most  criminal  prevarication,  was  con^pelJ^  \^y 
his  barons  to  sign  Magna  ChartUj  the  great  charter  of  the 
liberties  of  Britain,  and  the  basis  of  its  laws  and  privi- 
leges. It  is  true^  that  here  his  consent  was  extorted ;  but 
the  charter  was  signed,  it  is  said,  in  an  island  between 
Runny  Mead  and  Ankerwyke  House,  before  mentioned. 
This  island,  which  is  still  called  Charter  Islaiul,  is  iu  the 
parish  of  Wraysbury. 

The  land  a  while, 

Affrighted)  droop'd  beneath  despotic  rag^ 

Instead  of  Edward's  equal  gentle  laws, 

The  furious  Tictor's  partial  will  prevaird* 

All  prostrate  lay ;  and,  in  the  secret  sk^^f^ 

Dcep^tung,  but  fearful,  Indignation  gnash'4 

His  teeth.     Of  freedom,  property,  despoil'd, 

And  of  their  bulwark,  arms ;  with  castles  crush'd^ 

With  ruffians  quarter^  o'er  the  bridled  land ; 

The  shiyering  wretches,  at  the  curfew  sound, 

Rejected  shrunk  into  their  sordid  beds, 
^  And,  through  the  mournful  gloom  of  ancienl  ,^es 

Mus'd  sad.  or  dreamt  of  better.     Ey'n  to  feed 

A  tyrant's  idle  sport  the  peasant  starr'd ; 

To 
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To  the  wild  herd,  the  pasture  of  the  tame, 
The  chearful  hamlet,  spiry  town,  was  giren, 
And  the  brown  forest  roughen'd  wide  around* 
But  this  so  dead,  so  yile,  submission,  long 

Endur'd  not 

» 

Unus'd  to  bend,  impatient  of  controul, 

Tyrants  themseWes  the  common  tyrant  checked* 

The  church,  by  kings  intractable  and  fierce, 

Deny'd  her  portion  of  the  plundered  state, 

Or  tempted,  hy  the  timorous  and  weak,  , 

To  gain  new  ground,  first  taught  their  rapine  law. 

The  barons  next  a  nobler  league  began. 

Both  those  of  English  and  of  Norman  race, 

tn  one  fraternal  nation  blended  now, 

The  nation  p(  the  free !  Press'd  by  a  band 

Of  patriots,  irdent  as  the  summer's  noon 

That  looks  delighted  on,  the  tyrant  see ; 

Mark !  how  with  feign'd  alacrity  he  bears 

fiis  strong  t^nctance  down,  his  dark  revenge, 

And  gives  the  charter,  by  which  life  indeed 

B^BConles  ot  ^rioei  a  j^ory  to  be  man. 

TnoMsdx. 

In  ihemory  of  the  above  completion  of  the  glorious  fa* 
brie  of  British  freedom,  a  plan  was  some  years  ago  in  agi* 
Wiottf  at  the  head  of  which  were  some  of  the  principal 
gentlemen  of  the  kingdona,  to  erect  a  pillar  in  this  cele* 
Crated  mead ;  but  the  attention  of  the  projectors  has  hi- 
therto been  attrdcted  tb  bther  objects,  and  the  plan  is,  for 
the  present,  laid  aside. 

On  Ruhny  Mead  are  annually  horse  nices,  which  are 
generally  attended  by  their  majesties  and  the  royal  family ; 
and  thus  the  ^lace  hiks  its  name,  Runny,  or  Running,  Mead. 
They  commence  September  4,  and  continue  that  and  th^ 
two  following  days. 

A  road  le^s  from  Eghahi  to  the  pleasant  and  oputent 

tbwD  of 

CHERTSEY, 

IJtiiated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  in  a  fertile  spot  of 

cultivated  soil.    It  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  having 

Z  z  2  been 
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been  the  residence  of  the  Saxon  kings,  and  famocu  for  a 
monastery  and  burial  place  of  the  unfortunate  Henry  the 
Sixth,  (who  .was  cut  off  by  the  house  of  York,)  till  Henry 
the  Seventh  removed  his  corpse  to  Windsor. 

The  hundred,  to  which  it  gives  name,  has  the  special 
privilege  of  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  high 
sheriff,  who  must  direct  his  writ  to  its  bailiff,  an  officer  ap«i 
pointed,  by  letters  patent  from  the  Exchequer,  for  life. 

Chertsey  Abbey,  was  founded  in  the  year  664;  but  no* 
thing  more  than  part  of  the  walls  of  that  venerable  build- 
ing are  now  remaining.  By  the  ruins  of  this  abbey,  the 
streets  of  Chertsey  are  somewhat  raised ;  which,  were  it  not 
also  for  the  bank  from  Egham  to  Staines  Bridge,  would,  by 
reason  of  its  low  situation,  be  often  liable  to  be  over- 
flowed by  the  Thames,  On  the  site  of  the  abbejr,  is  a 
very  handsome  building  of  brick,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Abbey  House.  It  was  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
abbey,  by  Sir  Henry  Carew,  master  of  the  buck  bounds  to 
king  Charles  the  Second. 

The  charity-school  was  founded  by  Sir  William  Per- 
kins,  knt.  in  the  year  1725,  for  clothing  and  educating 
twenty-five  poor  boys,  and  the  same  number  of  poor  girls, 
and  instructing  them  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  &c. 

The  workhouse  is  commodious  for  the  aged  and  infirm ; 
the  younger  persons  are  employed  in  winding  and  spin* 
ing  wool. 

In  the  town  are  five  almshouses,  under  the  management 
and  care  of  the  parish  officers. 

The  parish  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Ann,  is  a  large  and 
spacious  structure,  with  six  musical  bells. 

In  the  year  1787,  the  laudable  institution  of  Sunday 
schools,  for  the  religious  instruction  of  poor  children,  was 
established  in  this  parish. 

From  the  opulence  and  respectability  of  this  town  and 
its  vicinity,  the  markets  are  very  well  supplied  with  corn, 
poultry,  butcher's  meat,  &c.  on  Wednesday.  There  are 
four  good  annual  fairs,  on  the  first  Monday  in  Lent  for 
horses,   cows,   hogs,   and  to^s;   May  14^  for  sheep  and 

lambs, 
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Iambs,  cows,  horses,  hogs,  and  toys;  Augusts,  for  black 
cherries,  hogs,  horses,  cows,  and  toys;  September  25,  is 
a  statute  fair,  for  the  hiring  of  servants  of  both  sexes,  an4 
also  for  the  sale  of  onions,  hogs,  horses,  cows,  toys,  &c. 

The  residence  of  Cowley  is  now  a  ruinous  pile.  In  this 
situation  the  poet  refused  many  preferments  at  court,  to 
enjoy  the  calm  pleasures  of  a  country  life.  He  had,  during 
the  usurpation,  visited  several  European  courts,  and  found 
he  same  ambition  to  rule,  the  same  jealousies  of  those  ia 
power,  and  the  same  want  of  sincerity,  was  peculiar  to 
them  all.  He  had  the  utmost  aversion  to  a  mean  slavish 
dependence  on  the  great,  as  appears  from  the  following 
lines  in  one  of  his  poems: 

^*  Were  I  to  curse  the  enemy  I  hate, 

^^  Attendance  and  dependence  be  his  fatc.^ 

It  is  now  the  property  of  Richard  Clarke,  Esq.  alderman 
and  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1785,  and  the  present  worthy 
chamberlain  of  the  same  city;  who  resides  at  PorchC 
House,  in  this  town,  near  the  bridge,  in  which  it  is  said 
Cowley  died. 

The  principal  articles  manufactured  at  Chertsey  are,  malt, 
Bour,  iron  hoops,  thread,  brooms,  and  bricks. 

Over  the  river  Thanoes,  from  Chertsey  to  the  opposite 
shore  at  Littleton,  is  a  very  noble  bridge,  built  with  Pur- 
beck  stone,  at  the  joint  expence  of  the  counties  of  Surrey 
and  Middlesex,  toll  free,  for  the  erection  of  which  an  act 
of  parliament  was  obtained.  It  consists  of  seven  arches; 
was  begun  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Richmond,  in  1783,  and 
finished  in  1785,  from  the  architectural  designs  of  James 
Payne^  Esq.  of  Says,  near  Chertsey. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  bridge,  is  the  place 
denominated  Coway  Stakes,  generally  believed  to  be 
the  spot  where  Julius  Ca&sar  crossed  the  Thames  when  he 
led  the  Koman  army  into  the  kingdom  of  Cassivelaunus^ 
who  had  encamped  his  forces  on  the  opposite  shore.  The 
Britains  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to. prevent  the  Ro- 
mans from  crossing,  by  driving  stakes  into  the  bed  of  the 

river^ 
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riter,  and  fencing  the  banks  with  wckxl ;  bni  the  dtsciffluM 
of  the  legions  overcame  the  bravierj  of  tbe  barbarbtns. 
bede,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century^ 
tells  US)  th^t  some  of  the  stakes  were  then  to  be  ^en,  and 
#ere  as  big  ds  a  man's  thigh.  Mr.  Gotigh  has  doubted  this 
being  the  place. 

Within  a  mile  west  of  Cbertsey,  is  St.  Ann's  Hill,  re-* 
iriarkable  for  its  various,  extensive,  and  variegated  pro^ 
spects  over  the  counties  of  Surrey,  Middlesex,  Backing- 
Ingham,  Berkshire,  jtc.  Here  is  some  remaining  ruins  cf 
St.  Ann's  priory,  subject  to  the  nfiOnastcry  dt  Cbertsey. 

On  tbe  declivity  of  St.  Anri*s  Hill,  fs  Monk's  GftovE, 
the  residence  of  Thomas  Ludbey ,  Esq.  a  niBat  brick  building ; 
the  garden  seems  to  have  been  cut  out  of  tbe  hill  at  a  very 
great  expence  by  some  of  its  antient  possessors,  as  it  is  se- 
cured from  the  intruder  on  the  south  and  west  sides  by  a 
high  perpendicular  sand  precipice.  Above  the  garden,  in 
the  grove,  is  a  piece  of  ruiiious  building,  of  brick  and 
stone.  Its  appearance  seems  to  justify  the  idea  that  it  has 
been  a  bathing  place  of  the  riuhs  who  inhabited  the  priory, 
being  secretly  embosomed  in  the  wood,  at  some  distance 
from  the  road.  Adjoining  this  wall  is  a  large  bason,  about 
twelve  feet  square,  for  the  reception  of  the  Water,  paved 
and  lined  with  fine  tiles;  on  one  side  is  a  spring,  capable  of 
much  improvement. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  hill  is  situated  the  seat  cele- 
brated for  the  retirement  of  the  late  right  honourable 
Charles  James  Fox,  a  most  coihpact  residence.  The  gar- 
dens and  pleasure  grounds  were  laid  out  by  him  with  taste 
and  propriety.  At  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  through  a 
pleasant  romantic  walk,  the  grotto,  a  neat  building,  was 
completed  in  the  year  1790.  At  the  back  of  the  mansion 
was  a  small  dairy,  fitted  up  in  a  pleasing  manner,  paved 
and  lined  with  white  tiles  edged  with  green;  the  cream 
pans,  skimmers,  and  ladles,  of  the  same;  the  dressers  and 
stands  of  marble,  supported  with  fluted  pillars,  green  and 
white.  Nearly  adjoining  the  dairy,  was  a  large  handsome 
green-house,  supported  by  pillars,  stored  with  a  most  ca- 

pita] 
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pital  collection  of  odpriferpus  plants.  The  lawn  ^nd  dif. 
fereiit  parts  of  the  pleafture  grounds  pleasingly  interspersed 
with  statues  of  the  most  celebrated  heathen  gods,  and 
other  warlike  heroes,  produced  in  his  classic  mind  the  most 
pleasing  effect.  The  whole  forms  a  complete  and  charm- 
ing  country  residence,  well  worthy  the  enjoyment  of  its 
founder. 

BoTLEYs,  the  residence  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Maw- 
bey,  bart.  an  elegant  stone  mansion,  suited  to  his  classic 
taste,  is  adnairably  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  park, 
well  stocked  with  timber  and  abounding  with  game.  Here 
is  a  good  piece  of  artificial  water,  with  a  bathing  house  at 
the  head  of  it. 

Ottershaw,  the  seat  of  James  Bine,  Esq.  a  noble  stone 
edifice,  was  built  by  Sir  Thomas  SeweH,  many  years  master 
of  the  roils,  and  father  of  the  late  possessor. 

Ooe  mile  south  of  Chertsey,  is  Woburn  Farm,  the  seat 
^f  the  honourable  R.  Petre.  It  is  a  handsome  brick  edi« 
fice,  situated  in  the  bosom  of  the  grounds,  surroujided  by 
shrubberies  leading  round  a  fine  lawn,  and  extensive  circles 
CD  the  borders  of  the  farm  and  pleasure  grounds,  which 
are  laid  out  with  much  taste  and  judgment,  are  adorned 
with  temples,  and  a  ruin,  on  elevated  situations,  com- 
manding the  most  pleasing  prospects  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try. These  are  so  numerous  and  diversified,  that  the 
scene  is  constantly  and  beautifully  varied.  Half  a  mile 
from  the  house,  on  the  edge  of  the  grounds,  is  a  Catholic 
chapel,  at  the  back  of  which  is  a  neat  dwelling  house  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  incumbent.  Intermixing  with 
the  before  mentioned  beauties,  this  estate  is  agreeably  re- 
freshed  by  a  serpentine  canal,  which,  after  turning  and 
winding  in  a  pleasing  manner  through  the  grounds,  ter- 
minates in  the  river  Wey,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  Such 
are  the  real  beauties  and  Qrnaments  of  this  delightful  spot, 
Sis  planned  and  laid  out  by  the  late  Philip  Southcote,  Esq. 
tiie  inventor  of  the  femie  oi^^e,  and  concerning  whom 
Mason,  in  his  English  Garden,  thus  breaks  forth: 

On  thee  too,  Southcote,  shall  the  Mase  bestow 
No  vulgar  praise ;  for  thou  to  humblest  things 
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Couldst  give  ennobling  beauties,  deck'd  by  thc^j 
Tbie  simple  farm  eclips'd  the  garden's  pride, 
Ey'n  as  the  TirgiR  blush  of  innocence 
The  harlotry  of  art  I 

Hardoitch,  or  Hardwick,  about  two  miles  fronl 
Chertsey,  is  the  place  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  th« 
hundred  of  Godly  are  summoned  to  appoint  and  choose 
,  the  king^s  officers,  at  a  court  leet  appointed  by  the 
stewards  of  the  manor  and  clerk  of  the  crown  lands :  it  is 
held  annually  on  Whit  Tuesday,  in  the  forenoon ;  at  which 
place  the  gentlemen  dine  in  a  large  barn.  In  the  afternoon 
^  fair  is  held,  called  Hardoitch  Court  Fair. 

Coasting  the  Thames,  at  the  distance  of  four  miles,  we 
arrive  at  Weybridge,  four  miles  from  Hampton  Court: 
this  village  took  its  name  from  a  bridge  formerly  erected 
here  over  the  Wey.  In  the  parish  are  Say's  Place,  and 
Brooklands,  the  seat  of  George  Payne,  Esq.  The  latter 
a  charming  place;  and  if  it  were  not  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pains  Hill  and  Oatlands,  might  be  held  in  tke  highest 
estimation. 

Oatlands,  the  seat  of  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
York,  by  whom  it  was  purchased  from  the  duke  of  New. 
castle.  It  is  a  noble  mansion,  is  situated  in  the  middle  of 
a  park,  nearly  six  miles  in  circumference.  From  the  verge 
of  the  Terrace,  which  has  a  grand  and  majestic  appear* 
ance,  is  seen  a  beautiful  landscape.  The  serpentine  river, 
though  artificial,  appears  as  if  it  were  natural ;  and  a 
i^ranger,  from  the  view  of  Walton  Bridge,  would  con- 
clude it  to  be  the  Thames.  The  walks  in  the  pleasure 
grounds  are  enchanting,  formed  for  contemplation  and  re- 
tirement. The  shrubbery  is  very  fine,  leading  through  a 
pleasant  walk,  to  a  romantic  grotto,  buiit  by  the  duke  of 
Newcastle,  consisting  of  two  superb  rooms  and  a  winding 
passage,  in  which  is  a  very  neat  bath  about  six  feet  square, 
paved  and  lined  with  white  tiles,  supplied  by  water  from 
the  outside  issuing  through  rocks.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  park,  through  an  avenue  of  trees,  are  the  duke's 

stabling, 
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fttebling^  &c.  a  large  building  of  brick  and  stone.  The 
general  beautiea  and  ornaments  of  this  delightful  place,  are 
replete  with  grace  or  majesty,  so  that  the  traveller  leave^ 
these  romantic  scenes  with  reluctapce.  The  greatest  ob« 
ject  of  admiration,  however,  is  her  rojal  highness  the 
duchess!  Possessing  the  supereminent  dignity  of  royal 
birth  and  connexion,  she  can  descend  into  all  the  Area* 
dlan  scenes  of  rural  retirement,  blessed  by  the  tenantry 
who  adore  her  beneficence,  and  by  their  offspring  who 
amply  partake  of  her  bounty.  The  festivities  of  the  present 
year  (1808)  at  Oatlands,  on  bis  royal  highnesses  birth-<lay, 
exhibited.at  the  same  moment  all  the  radiance  of  royalty  in 
the  persons  of  their  majesties  and  the  princes  and  priii* 
cesses,  who  visted  this  place  on  the  occasion,  and  tbe  be* 
nig^ity  of  disposition  which  centres  in  the  dutchess;  she 
3withdrew  the  curtains  of  a  pavilion,  and  displayed  to  her 
royal  visitors  a  number  of  female  children,  whom  she  pro* 
tects,  educates,  and  clothes,  enjoying  themselves  at  ibm 
festive  banquet  given  on  the  occasion  by  their  patroness 
and  bwefactress.  Such  scenes  confer  and  receive  admi* 
miration;  it  is  here  that  princes  appear  and  are  truly 
amiable  I 

At,  Oatlands  were  discovered,  in  1725,  some  curious 
wedges;  *^  tbe  soil  tbey  were  found  in  was  a  dry,  loose 
sand,,  but  an  undisturbed  stratum  about  twenty  feet  per- 
pendicular below  the  surface:  there  were  many  different 
strata  of  sand,  some  yellow,  some  whitish,  before  you 
come  to  that  where  these  wedges  were  fixed.'*^  After  the 
various  opinions  that  have  been  broached  for  and  against 
the  probability  of  Julius  Csesar's  attack  of  the  Britons  at 
the  place  now  called  Coway  Stakes,  it  appears  very  ex- 
traordinary that  such  a  discovery  should  occur  to  sanction 
die  opinion  of  Camden,  Gale,  and  others  on  tbat  side  of 
tbe  question.    • 

At  Walton,  between  Weybri(%e  and  Moul^iey,  ftxe  tbe 
remains  rf  an  aotient  camp,  supposed  to  bave  been  Ro^ 

•  Hari.MSS.70n.p.31. 
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man ;  and  from  this  village  runs  a  rampart  of  eartb^  whb 
a  trench,  as  far  as  St.  George's  Hill,  in  the  same  parish. 
A  curious  bridge  over  the  Thames,  was  erected  here  ia 
1750,  by  Mr.  Decker:  it  has  been  taken  down,  and  8 
ne\v  one  erected  in  its  stead*  In  this  parish  is  Apps 
Court,  Ashley  Park,  Burwood,  Burwood  Hill,  Burwood 
Fark,  Mount  Feliis,  and  other  mansions  of  tbe  nobi* 
lity,  &c. 

Across  the  country  by  St*  George*s  HiM,  and  Puns 
Hill,  we  arrive  at  Cobham,  a  pleasant  and  healtliy 
village,  situated  on  the  river  Mole,  at  the  distance  of 
nineteen  miles  from  London.  In  the  river  are  plenty 
of  pike,  trout,  perch,  gudgeon,  and  dace,  with  ex- 
cellent eels.  There  are  two  very  good  brick  bridges 
over  the  river,  built  within  a  few  years  at  the  expence  of 
the  county.  In  this  parish  are  two  medicinal  springs, 
Cobham  Wells  and  the  Spa,  which  were  formerly  much 
resorted  to.  Cobham  belonged  formerly  to  the  abbey  of 
Chertsey,  where  the  abbot  had  a  fish  pond  about  a  mile  in 
compass;  but,  for  want  of  being  properly  cleaned  and 
kept  in  repair,  it  is  now  choaked  up.  To  the  west  of  the 
town  is  an  antient  monument,  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  in  memory  of  some  British  chief.  The  principal 
manufactory  in  this  town  is  Mr.  Raby's  iron  and  copper 
works.  Its  fair  is  on  December  ilth,  for  horses,  cows, 
hogs,  &c. 

Pains  Hill,  is  situated  near  Cobham*  From  the  western 
bank  of  the  river  Mole,  a  series  of  desolate  moory  hills 
extend  to  a  considerable  distance;  of  this  dreary  tract  that 
portion  nearest  the  river  was  occupied  by  Charles  Ha- 
milton, Esq.  whose  taste  and  perseverance,  converted  a 
bare  waste  into  a  Paradise.  A  semicircular  park,  sloping 
on  the  Mole,  bounded  and  overiooked  by  a  crescent-formed 
girdle  of  plantations  and  gardens,  constitutes  the  great 
outline,  each  part  of  which-is  finished  in  an  admirable  man- 
ner, so  as  to  combine  in  perfect  harmony  a  vast  variety 
of  situation  and  embellishment.    Tbe  lake^  with  its  islands, 

the 
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tJie  wild  woods,  the  ornamented  grores,  the  shrubberies 
glowing  with  the  bright  tints  of  well-selected  exxjtic  ve- 
getables, give  and  receive  from  each  other  the  varied  and 
mingled  beauties  of  association  and  contrast.  From  Mr. 
Hamilton  this  delightful  retreat  passed  to  the  late  Benjamin 
Bond  Hopkins,  Esq.  who  added  a  handsome  and  conve- 
nient house. ' 

The  premises,  which  consist'  of  ninety-eight  acres  aiid 
three  roods,  are  situated  in  the  parishes  of  Cobham,  Walton, 
and  Wisley.  They  were  vested,  by  the  last  will  of  Mr. 
Hopkins,  in  trust,  in  George  Chamberlaine,  Esq.  George 
Bond,  Esq.  and  Sir  Samuel  Hayes,  bart.;  by  whom  the 
whole,  under  certain  provisions,  were  to  be  sold.  This 
estate,  however,  consisting  partly  of  freehold  land,  and 
partly  of  detached  parcels  held  by  lease  under  the  crown, 
and  the  boundaries  of  which  could  not  be  ascertained,  the 
trustees  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  in  1795,  to  enable 
his  majesty  to  grant  to  them  all  the  said  parcels  of  lease- 
hold ground  in  fee.  Pains  Hill  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Hib- 
bert;  at  the  same  time,  a  famous  statue  of  Bacchus,  which 
had  been  successively  possessed  by  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr. 
Hopkins,  and  valued  at  1700/.  was  sold  for  about  400/.* 

This  place  is  to  be  seen  only  on  Mondays,  Wednesdaj-s, 
and  Fridays. 

CoBHAM  Park,  which  belonged  to  the  late  earl  Li- 
gonier,  is  built  after  the  mode  of  an  Italian  villa.  The  prin* 
cipal  rooms  are  richly  ornamented ;  the  cielings  gilt,  and 
the  offices  below  contrived  with  judgment.  The  river  Mole 
passes  by  the  side  of  the  gardens,  and^  being  broader  than 
usual^  has  a  happy  effect;  this  banks  ^xe  disposed  into  a 
slope,  wjth  a  broad  grass  walk  on  each  side.  At  the  end 
of  this  walk  is  a  very  elegant  room,  forming  a  delightful 
retreat'  in  hot  weather,  being  shaded  v^ith  large  elms  on  the 
south  side,  and  having  the  water  on  the  north  and  east* 
The  house  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  from  the  road  to  ' 
Portsmouth,  and  is  so  much  hid  by  the  trees  near  it,  as  not 
to  be  seen  till  the  rise  on  the  heath  beyond  Cobham. 

*  Hunter^s  London. 
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EsHER  Place,  was  the  seat  of  the  riglit  honouraUaF 
Henry  Pelham:  MissPdham  is  the  present  possenor;  it  if 
a  Gothic  structure  of  brick,  Mrith  stone  facings  to  the  doom 
and  windows.  It  was  originally  built  by  William  Waiii# 
fleet,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  altered  and  improved  Irf. 
cardinal  Wolsey.  Mr.  Pelham  rebuilt  the  whole  (ezcepl 
the  two  towers  in  the  body  of  the  house,  which  bekNiged  to 
the  old  building)  in  tho  same  stile  of  architecture.  The 
river  Mole  glides  by  it ;  and  a  fine  summer  hoiuse  on  a  billi 
on  the  left  of  the  grove,  commands  a  view  of  the  houte^ 
park,  and  all  the  adjacent  country.  The  enchanting  v»« 
rieties  in  this  beautiful  domain,  and  the  many  happy  cir« 
cumstances  which  concur 

^^  la  Esher's  peaceful  grove, 
Where  Kent  and  Nature  vie  for  Pelham's  love,'* 

render  this  little  spot  uncommonly  agreeable. 

Claremokt,  was  the  seat  of  the  late  duke  of  Newcastle, 
by  whom,  when  earl  of  Clare,  its  present  name  was  given; 
on  which  occasion  Garth  wrote  his  poem  of  '*  Claremont," 
in  imitation  of  ^'  Cooper's  Hill/'  It  was  a  small  housCj 
built  under  an  hill  covered  with  wood  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh, 
of  wiiom  it  was  purchased  by  the  duke,  who  was  at  great 
expence  in  beautifying  the  gardens;  adding  to  the  house  a 
considerable  extent  of  building,  in  stile  with  the  original;  and 
a  large  room,  in  which  he  entertained  foreign  ambassadors, 
and  held  mngnificcnt  banquets.  It  was  purchased  by  the 
late  lord  CHve,  who  pulled  it  down,  and  erected  a  veiy 
elegant  villa,  in  a  better  situation.  The  park  is  distin- 
guished by  its  noble  woods,  lawns,  mounts,  &c.  The 
summer  house,  called  the  Belvedere,  on  a  mount  on  that 
side  of  the  park  next  Eshcr,  affords  an  extensive  view  of 
the  country.  This  beautiful  place  is  now  the  property  tt 
the  earl  of  TyrconneL  Clareniont  is  the  only  legitimate 
architectural  oflspring  of  Capabilitt/  Urown;  it  cost  lord 
Clive  150,000/. 

I^MBEii  Court  is  situated  in  a  delightful  country,  not 
far  from   Ditton.    The  right  honourable  Arthur  Onslow, 
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speaker  of  die  House  of  Commons,  resided  many  years  in 
this  mansion ;  and  his  sod,  lord  Cranley,  afterwards  pos« 
■essed  it.  This  commodious  building  is  composed  prin- 
cipally of  bricks  but  the  front  has  lately  been  covered  with 
plabter  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  stone.  The  park  has 
been  extended  and  improved  by  the  addition  of  several 
fields.  The  lawn  before  the  house  was  so  full  of  trees  to* 
wards  the  centre  as  to  resemble  a  wood,  but  the  number  of 
them  is  now  considerably  lessened.  The  house  is  elegantly 
furnished,  and  has  a  very  handsome  library.  To  the  ho- 
nour of  this  nation,  a  pension  of  three  thouftand  pounds 
was  granted  by  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  both  houses 
of  parliament,  to  the  right  honourable  Arthur  Onslow,  as 
a  reward  for  his  eminent  services ;  and  after  his  death,  the 
same  annuity  was  continued  to  his  son,  George  Onslow,  Esq. 
afterward  lord  Cranley.  Lord  Cranley  married  Harriet, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Shelly,  of  Michel  Grove,  in  Sussex,  bart. 
by  his  wife  Margaret,  youngest  sister  of  Thomas  Pelham 
Holies,  duke  of  Newcastle.  Ember  Court  was  afterwards 
inhabited  by  Sir  Francis  Ford,  bart.  and  now  by  colonel 
Taylor, 

KINGSTON  UPON  THAMES, 
u  a  market  town,  eleven  miles  and  a  half  from  the  mo* 
tropolis ;  and  was  either  a  royal  residence,  or  a  royal  de- 
mesne, at  the  union  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy.  In  a  record 
of  a  council  held  here  in  83S,  at  which  Egbert,  king  of 
all  England,  and  his  son  Athelwolf,  were  present;  it  is 
9tj]ed  Kyningestuii,  /amosa  ilia  loats.  Soine  of  the  Saxon 
kings  were  also  crowned  here;  and  close*,  to  the  north  side 
of  the  church  is  a  large  stone,  on  wliicli,  according  to  tra- 
dition, they  were  placed  during  the  ceremony.  Adjoin* 
ing,  was  formerly  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  iu 
which  were  the  figures  of  some  of  these  kings.  Mr.  Ly- 
aons  gives  the  following  list,  on  the  authority  of  our  an- 
tient  historians.  Edward  the  PJder,  crowned  A.  D.  900; 
his  son  Athelstan,  in  925;  Edmund,  in  91-0;  Eldred,  or 
filred,  in  946;  Edwy,  or  Edwin,  in  955;  Edward  the 
a  Martyr, 
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Martyr,  in  975 ;  and  Ethelred,  in  978.  Edgar^  wiio  snc^ 
ceeded  to  the  throne  in  959,  is  said  to  have  been  crowned  d- 
ther  at  Kingston  or  at  Bath.  King  John  gave  the  inhabitants 
their  first  charter,  on  which  account  bis  eflBgy  was  also 
placed  here.  In  the  inscriptions  over  these  figures,  some 
were  said  to  have  been  crowned  in  the  Diarket  place,  and 
others  in  the  chapel*. 

Kingston  sent  members  to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  the 
second  and  third  Edwards;  and  ceased  to  be  a  borough,  in 
consequence  of  a  petition  from  the  corporation  (recorded  in 
the  town-clerk's  office)  praying  to  be  relieved  from  the 
burthen  of  sending  members  to  parliament,  so  tliat  at  pre- 
sent it  sends  none. 

The  wooden  bridge  over  the  Thames  is  said  to  be  nearly 
9s  antient  as  London  Bridge.  The  Free  School,  founded 
by  queen  Elizabeth,  was  an  antient  chapel,  belonging  to 
the  demolished  hospital  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Here 
also  is  an  almshouse,  built  in  1668  by  W.  Cleave,  Esq.  al- 
derman of  London,  for  six  men,  and  as  many  women.  The 
Lent  assizes  for  Surrey  are  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  erected 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

The  Church  is  a  stately  structure;  its  first  construction 
seems  to  be  of  the  age  of  Richard  II.  It  is  very  spacious, 
well  pewed,  and  has  convenient  galleries,  with  a  good 
organ,  by  Avery.  Among  the  monuments  are  those  of 
Sir  Anthony  Benn,  colonel  Fane,  Dr.  George  Bate,  and 
captain  Pearce,  who,  with  part  of  his  family  and  the  crew 
were  lost  in  the  Halsewell  East  Indiaman.  Kingston  has 
also  placiss  of  worship  for  the  various  sects  of  Dissenters. 
The  barn  belonging  to  Canbury  House,  is  so  spacious, 

♦  These  figures  vere  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  the  chapel  in  1730;  at 
which  time  Abraham  Hammerton,  the  sexton  of  the  parish,  digging  a 
grave,  was  buried  under  the  ruins,  with  another  person,  and  his  daughter 
Esther  Hammerton.  The  latter,  notwithstanding  she  lay  covered  seven 
hours,  sur%*ived  this  misfortune  seventeen  years,  and  was  her  father^s  suc- 
cessor. The  memory  of  this  event  is  preserved  by  a  curipus  print  of  this 
singular  woman,  engraved  by  M'Ardell. 

th^ 
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that  twelve  teams  may  unload  at  once.  It  has  four  en- 
trances, four  threshing  floors,  and  is  supported  by  twelve 
pillars. 

In  1169,  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  for  sepa- 
rating the  parish  church  of  Kingston,  and  its  dependent 
chapels  of  Richmond,  Moulsey,  Thames  Ditton,  Peters- 
ham, and  Kew,  and  forming  the  whole  parbh  into  two  vi- 
carages and  two  perpetual  curacies. 

Here  is  a  weekly  market  on  Saturdays.  The  fairs  are, 
Whit  Thursday ;  Black-cherry  Fair,  August  2 ;  and  Hol- 
land tide  Fair,  November  13,  which  continues  nine  days« 
The  trade  of  Kingston  is  chiefly  hops  and  malt. 

CooMBE  Neville,  a  manor  of  Kingston  upon  Thames, 
IS  so  called  from  William  Neville,  who  was  in  possession  of 
it  in  the  reign  of  Edward  11.  This  was  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  great  Neville,  earl  of  Warwick,  who  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  in  the  civil  wars  between  the  rival 
bouses  of  York  and  Lancaster ;  but  this  is  probably  without 
foundation,  as  Mr.  Lysons,  who  appears  to  have  traced  the 
property  with  great  accuracy,  says,  that,  after  the  death 
of  this  William  Neville,  the  manor  went  to  John  Had- 
resham,  who  had  married  one  of  his  three  daughters,  A 
subsequent  proprietor,  Sir  Thomas  Vincent,  is  said  to  have 
built  the  old  manor  house,  which  was  pulled  down  about 
the  year  1752.  Here  queen  Elizabeth  honoured  him  with 
ft  visit  in  1602.  It  was  afterwards  in  the  family  of  Harvey, 
with  one  of  whom  king  William  used  to  hawk  in  the  war- 
ren opposite  the  house.  It  is  now  the  ])roperty  of  earl 
Spencer. 

Near  the  site  of  the  old  mansion  is  Combe  House,  the  re. 
sidence  of  major  Tollemache;  near  which  are  some  re* 
servoirs  of  water,  constructed  by  cardinal  Wolsey,  to  sup- 
ply Hampton  Court.  The  water  is  conveyed  under  the 
Thames  by  pipes  of  a  particular  constructioh.  It  is  much 
esteemed  as  efficacious  in  nephritic  complaints ;  and  is  ex-> 
cellent  for  drinking  and  washing;  but  unfit  for  culinary  use, 
as  it  turns  the  vegetables  black. 

Ham 
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Ham  House,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Dysart,  sitaatecl  oil 
the  Thames,  near  Richmond ,  is  in  the  parish  of  Kingston^ 
and  was  built  in  the  year  1610,  and  it  is  said,  for  the  le* 
aidence  of  Henry  prince  of  Wales.  Charles  II.  granted  it 
to  the  duVe  and  duchess  of  Lauderdale^  and  to  the  heirs  of 
the  latter  by  her  first  husband.  Sir  Lionel  Tcdlemachef  bart. 
It  then  underwent  considerable  alterations,  and  now  te* 
mains  a  very  curious  specimen  qf  a  mansion  of  that  age» 
The  ceilings  are  painted  by  Verrio,  and  the  rooms  are  oi^- 
'  namented  with  that  massy  magnificence  of  decoration  then 
in  fasliiou.  The  furniture  is  very  rich ;  and  even  the  beU 
lows  and  bruslies,  in  some  of  the  apartments,  are  of  solid 
silver  or  of  fillagree.  In  the  centre  of  the  house  is  a  lai^e 
liall,  surrounded  by  an  open  gallery.  The  ballnstrades  of 
the  grand  staircase,  which  is  remarkably  spacious  and  sub-i 
stantial,  are  of  walnut-tree,  and  ornamented  with  mdlitary 
trophies.  On  the  w&st  side  of  the  house  is  a  gallerys 
ninety- two  feet  in  length,  hung  with  portraits.  Ham 
House  contains  some  fine  pictures  by  the  old  masters^ 
among  which  the  works  of  Vandervelde  and  Wouvermans 
are  most  conspicuous.  Among  the  portraits,  the  prin* 
cipal  are,  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  and  the  earl  of  Ha-* 
mil  ton,  C.  Janssen  ;  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lauder** 
dale,  Lely;  the  duke,  in  his  robes  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter,  ditto ;  Charles  II.  who  sat  for  this  picture  for  the 
duke;  Sir  John  Maitland,  chancellor  of  Scotland;  Sir 
Henry  Vane ;  William  Murray,  first  earl  of  Dysart ;  Ca- 
tharine, his  wife,  a  beautiful  picture,  in  water-colours, 
HosKiKs;  Sir  Lionel  Tollemacbe,  first  husband  to  the 
duchess  of  Lauderdale ;  general  Tollemacbe,  who  was  kiU 
led  in  the  expedition  against  Brest;  James  Stuart,  duke  of 
Richmond,  a  very  fine  picture,  Vandyck;  and  the  late 
countess  of  Dysart,  Reynolds. 

The  avenues  of  this  fine  house,  to  the  land  side,  lead  to 
the  end  of  the  village  of  Petersham,  where  the  wfdl  of 
New  Park  comes  also  close  to  the  town,  on  the  other  side ; 
in  an  angle  of  which  stood  a  fine  house,  built  by  Laurence 

Hyde, 
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Hyde,  earl  of  Rochester,  lord  bigh-treasnrer  to  James  II. 
and  queen  Anne.    This  bouse  was  bamt  iui  nso,  by  an 
accidental  fire;  tberich  fumiture,  tbe  cuifous  coflection  of 
paintings,  and  tbe  inestimable  library  of  the  first  carl  of 
Clarendon,  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  were  wholly 
consumed ;  a  loss  irreparable,  as  the  latter  contained,  among 
other  ▼atuable  things,  several  manuscripts  relating  to  those. 
tioies,  and  to  things  transacted  by  himself,  and  by  the  king 
his  mailer,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  besides  other  rar«  and 
curious  collections  made  by  that  noble  and  learned  author 
in  foreign  coantries.    The  offices  escaped  the  fate  of  the 
bouse:  and  on  the  site,  the  late  earl  of  Harrington  erected 
another  mansion,  after  a  design  of  the  earl  of  Burlington* 
The  front  next  the  court  has  not  a  very  striking  appear^ 
ance,  being  very  plain,  and  the  entrance  into  tbe  house 
not  greatly  to  be  praised;    but  the  sooth  front  nei^  th0 
garden,   though  very  plain,    is  bold  and  regular.      Tbe 
apartments  next  the  garden,  which  are  chiefly  designed  fbt 
state,  are  also  elegant,  and  beautifully  finisted.    An  open 
slope  of  grass,  which  lendb  up  to  a  terrace  of  great  length, 
displays  a  prosptct  cf  the  river  Thames,    the  town  of 
Twickenham,  and  aR  the  beautiful  seats  round  ^oot  tha€ 
part  of  tbe  country,  almost  to  Kingston  Bridge.     On  tbe 
other  side  of  the  terrace,  on  a  rising  ground,  is  a  large 
plantation  of  wood;   and  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  h 
erected  a  pleasure  house,  comrnanding  a  prospect  of  the 
country,  for  many  miles:  this  view  is  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  near  London.    On  tbe  death  of  the  late  earl 
of   Harrington,  it  was  sold  to  lord  Camelford,    who,   in 
1794,   purchased  the  fee-simple  of  the  crown,  an  act  of 
pariiaoient  having  been  obtained  for  that  purpose.    The 
dute  of  Clarence  bought  it  of  lord  Cfimelford  in    1790. 
Tbe  pleasure  grounds  extend  to  Richmond  Park,  a  smdl 
part  of  which  has  been  added  to  them  by  a  grant  from  bis 
majesty,  including  the  mount;  where>  according  to  tn^ 
dition,  Heniy  VUI.  stood  to  see  the  signal  for  Anne  Bo« 
leytfs  eaiecution. 

Vol.  V.  No.  H7.  3  B  The 
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The  house  was  sold  in  1794,  to  colonel  Cam^roo,  arter- 
wards  it  became  the  residence  of  Sir  William  Manners. 

Ham  Common,  a  viHage  between  Petersham  and  Kings- 
ton, is  a  hamlet  to  the  latter;  the  house  formerly  the  re- 
sidence of  the  duchess  of  Qjueensbury,  the  celebrated  pa* 
tronesB  of  Gay. 

BicHMOND,  eight  miles  and  a  half  from  London,  i.< 
perhaps  the  finest  village  in  the  British  dominions.  It  waw 
antiently  called  Sheen,  which,  in  the  Saxon  tonf^ue,  sig- 
nifies shining.  From  the  singular  beauty  of  its  situation , 
it  has  been  termed  the  Frescati  of  England.  Here  stood  a 
royal  palace,  in  which  Edward  L  and  IL  resided,  and  in 
which  Edward  IIL  died.  Here  also  died  Anne,  queen  of 
Richard  IL  who  first  tai^bt  the  English  ladies  the  use  of  the 
side-saddle.  Richard  was  so  afflicted  at  her  death,  that  he 
deserted  and  defaced  the  palace;  it  was  repaired  by 
Henry  Y.  who  founded  three  religious  houses  near  it.  In 
1497,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire;  but  Henry  VI I.  rebuilt 
it,  and  commanded  that  the  village  should  be  called  Rich* 
mond ;  from  the  title  of  his  earldom  before  he  obtained  the 
crown;  here  he  also  died.  In  this  palace  queen  Elizabeth 
was  a  prisoner  for  a  short  time  during  the  reign  of  her  sister 
Mary  I.  When  she  was  queen,  it  was  one  of  her  favourite 
places  of  residence.  It  was  afterward  the  residence  of 
Henry  prince  of  Wales ;  and  bishop  Duppa  is  said  to  have 
educated  king  Charles  IL  here.  It  is  not  now  easy  to 
ascertain  when  this  royal  palace  absolutely  ceased  to  b^ 
such.  Some  parts  of  it  appear  to  have  been  repaired  by 
king  James II.  whose  son,  the  Pretender,  it  is  said,  was 
nursed  here.  It  is  now  totally  demolished.  The  houses 
adjoining  the  gateway,  &c.  are  a  part  of  the  old  palace, 
and  are  described  in  the  survey  taken  by  the  order  of  par- 
liament in  1649;  in  Mr.  Skinner's  garden,  still  exists  the 
old  yew  tree,  mentioned  in  that  survey.  On  the  site  of 
this  palace  is  also  Cholmondeley  House,  built  by  George, 
third  earl  of  Cholmondeley,  who  adorned  the  noble  ^- 
lery  with  bis  fine  collection  of  pictures.  It  is  now  the  pro- 
perty 
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perty  of  tlie  duke  of  Queeiisberry,  who  transferred  hither 
the  pictures  and  furniture  from  his  seat  at  Amesbury,  in 
Wiltshire.  The  tapestry,  which  hung  behind  die  earl  of 
Clarendon  in  tlie  court  of  Chancery,  now  decorates  the 
hall  of  this  house. 

**  There  was  formerly  a  park  adjoining  Richmond  Green, 
called  the   Old  or  Little  Park,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
extensive   one,   made  by   Charles  I.  and   called   the  New 
JPark.     In  this  Old  Park  was  a  lodge,  the  lease  of  which 
was  ^^ranted,  in  1707,  for  ninety-nine  years,  to  James  duke 
of  Ormond,  who  rebuilt  the  house,  and  resided  there  till 
bis  impeachment  in  1715,  when  he  retired  to  Paris.     Soon 
■after  George  U.  then  prince  of  Wales,  purchased  the  re. 
maindcr  of  the  lease,  which,   after  the  duke's  impeach- 
ment, was  vested  in  the  earl  of  Arran^  and  made  the  lodge 
his  residence.     It  was  pulled  down  about  the  year  1772,  at 
which  time  his  prcseivt  majesty,  who  had  resided  in  it,  had 
lan  intention  of  building  a  new  palace  on  the  site.     The 
foundations  were  actually  laid ;  and,  in  the  public  dining 
room  at  Hampton  Court,  is  the  model  of  the  intended  pa- 
lace.    Not  far  from  the  site  of  the  lodge  stands  the  Obser- 
•^'Etorj,  built  by  Sir  William  Cliambers,  in  1769.     Among 
a  very  fine  set  of  instruments  are  particularly  to  be  no- 
ticed, a  mural  arch  of  a  hundred  and  forty  degrees,  and 
oight  feet  radius ;  a  zenith  sector  of  twelve  feet ;  a  transit 
instrumeut  of  eight  ibet ;  and  a  ten-feet  reflector  by  Hers* 
chel.     On  the  top  of  the  building  is  a  moveable  dome, 
which  contains  an  equatorial  instrument.     The   observa* 
tory  contains  also  a  collection  of  subjects  in  natural  his- 
lory,  well  preserved;  an  excellent  apparatus  for  philoso- 
phical experiments,  some  models,  and  a  collection  of  ores 
from  liis  majesty's  mines  in  the  forest  of  Hartz,  in  Ger- 
many.   A  part  of  the  Old  Park  is  now  a  dairy  and  grazing 
farm  in    his  majesty's  own  hands.      The  remainder  con- 
stitutes the  roj'al  gardens,  which  were  laid  out  by  Bridge- 
man  in  avenues,    and  afterward  improved  and  altered  to 
their  present  form  by  Lancelot  Brown,  the  illustrious  dis- 
ciple of  Kent,  to  whose  exquisite  taste  in  the  embellish- 
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mcnt  of  rural  scenery  the  didactic  poet  paid  this  merited 
eulogy,  while  be  was  living  to  enjoy  it: 

Ilim  too,  the  li?iiig  leader  of  tliy  powers, 
Great  Nature!  him  the  Muse  shall  hail  in  notes 
Which  antedate  the*  praise  troe  Genins  claims 
From  jost  posterity.     Bards  yet  anborn 
Shall  pay  to  Brown  that  tribnte,  fitliest  paid 
In  strains  the  beaaty  of  his  scenes  inspire. 

Masojt. 

Instearl  of  trim  formality,  irregular  groups  of  trees 
adorning  beautiful  swelling  lawns,  interspersed  with  slirub- 
beries,  brolcen  clumps,  and  solemn  woods;  throagh  the 
recesses  of  whioh  are  walks,  that  lead  to  various  |iarts  of 
these  delightful  gardens.  The  banks,  along  the  margin 
of  the  Thames,  are  judiciously  varied,  forming  a  noble 
terrace,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  gardens;  in 
the  south-east  quarter  of  which  a  road  leads  to  a  seques- 
tered spot,  in  which  is  a  cottage,  that  exhibits  the  most 
elegant  simplicity.  These  gardens  are  open  to  the  public, 
every  Sunday,  from  Midsummer  till  toward  the  end  of 
autumn. 

At  the  font  of  Richmond  Hill,  on  the  Thames,  is  the 
duke  of  Bucc1eugh*s  villa.  From  the  lawn  a  subterra- 
neous communication  with  the  pleasure  grounds  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  roed,  extends  almost  to  the  summit 
of  the  bill.  Near  this  is  the  charming  residence  of  the 
late  lady  Diana  Beauclerk,  who  herself  decorated  one  of  tlie 
rooms  with  lilacs  and  other  flowers,  in  the  same  manner  as 
at  her  former  residence  at  Twickenham. 

On  Richmond  Green  is  a  house  belonging  to  viscount 
Fits  William,  whose  maternal  grandfather.  Sir  Matthew 
Decker,  bart.  an  eminent  *Dutcb  merchant,  built  a  room 
liere  for  the  reception  of  George  I.  In  this  bouse  is  an 
antient  painting  of  Richmond  Palace,  by  Vinkeboom; 
another,  said  to  be  the  work  of  one  of  Reuben^s  scholan,  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  lodge  in  the  Old  Park,  before  it 
was  pulled  down  by  the  duke  of  Ormond.  Richmond  Green 
is  surrounded  by  lofty  elmsy  and,  at  one  corner  of  it,  is 

a  theatre. 
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a  theatre,  in  wbidiy  during  the  Bummer  season^  dramatic 
coteftumnents  are  perfbrmcd. 

The  town  runs  up  the  bill ;  above  a  milei  from  East  Sheen 
to  the  New  Park,  with  the  royal  gardens  sloping  all  the 
way  to  the  Tluunes.  An  elegant  stone  bridge,  of  five  se- 
micircular arches,  from  a  design  by  Paine,  was  erected 
here  in  1777.  The  parish  church  was  repaired  and  en. 
larged  in  1750r 

The  summit  of  Richmond  Hill  commands  a  luxuriant 
prospect,  which  Thomson »  who  resided  in  this  beautiful 
place,  has  thus  celebrated  in  his  Seasons: 

Say,  shall  we  ascend 
Thy  hill,  delightfal  Sheen  ?    Here  let  as  sweep 
The  bonndless  landscape :  now  the  raptured  eye, 
Exulting  swift,  t#  hagc  Aagasta  send ; 
Now  to  the  sister-hllls  that  skirt  her  plahi. 
To  lofty  Harrow  now,  and  now  to  where 
Majestic  Windsor  lifts  his  princely  brow. 
In  lofely  contrast  to  this  glorious  yiew, 
Calmly  magnificent,  then  will  we  turn 
To  where  the  silver  Thames  first  rural  grows. 
There  let  the  feasted  eye  unwearied  stray : 
Luxurious,  there,  rove  through  the  pendent  woods^ 
That  nodding  hang  o'er  Harrington's  retreat ; 
And,  sloping  thence  to  Ham's  embowering  walks, 
Here  ict  us  trace  the  matchless  yale  of  Thames ; 
Fair.winding  up  to  where  the  muses  haunt 
In  Twitnam's  bow'rs ;  to  royal  Hampton's  pile, 
To  Claremont's  terrac'd  height,  and  fisher's  groras^ 
By  the  soft  windings  of  the  silent  Mole. 
Enchanting  vale  I  beyond  whate'er  the  mose 
Has  of  Achaia  or  Hesperia  song ! 
O  rale  of  bliss !  O  softly.s welling  hills ! 
On  which  the  power  of  cultivation  lies, 
And  joys  to  see  the  wonder  of  his  toil. 
Heav'ns!  what  a  goodly  prospect  spreads  around. 
Of  hills,  and  dales,  and  woods,  and  lawns,  andspiref| 
And  glitt'ring  towns,  and  gilded  streams,  till  all 
The  stretching  landscape  into  smoke  decays* 

Thomson^s 
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'  TMiomson^s  residence  was  at  Rossdale  House,  ia  Keir 
Foot  Lane.  It  was  purchased,  after  fais  death,  by  George 
Ross,  Esq.  who,  out  of  veneration  to  his  memory,  forebore 
to  pull  it  down,  but  enlarged  and  improved  it  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  9000/.  The  honourable  Mrs.  Boscawen  has  re- 
paired the  poet's  favourite  seat  in  the  garden,  and  placed  in 
it  the  table  on  which  he  wrote  his  verses.  Over  the  en- 
trance is  inscribed : 

^^  Here  Thomson  sung  the  Seasons  and  dieir  change.'* 

The  inside  is  adorned  with  suitable  quotation^  from  au- 
thors who  have  paid  due  compliments  to  his  talents;  and  in 
the  centre  appears  the  following  inscription : 

<^  Within  this  pleasing  retirement,  allured  by  tlie  music  of  the 
nightingale,  which  warbled  in  soft  unison  to  the  melody  of  bis 
soul,  in  unaffected  cheerfulaess,  and  genial  though  simple  ele. 
gance,  iived  James  Tbomsoo.  Sensibly  alive  to  all  tlie  beauties 
of  Nature,  he  painted  their  images  as  they  rose  in  review,  an4 
poured  the  whole  profusion  of  them  into  his  inimitable  Seasons* 
Warmed  with  intense  dcTotion  to  the  SoTereign  of  the  Universe, 
its  flame  glowing  through  all  his  compositions;  animated  with 
unbounded  benevolence,  with  the  tenderest  social  sensibility,  he 
never  ga^e  one  moment's  pain  to  any  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
save  only  by  his  death,  which  happened  at  this  place,  on  the  2^4 
of  August,  1748.'' 

Thomson  was  buried  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  of 
Richmond  church.  There  was  nothing  to  point  out  the  spot 
of  his  interment  till  a  brass  tablet,  with  the  following  in- 
scription, was  lately  put  up  by  the  earl  of  Buchan:  ^' In 
the  earth  below  this  tablet  are  the  remains  of  James  Thom- 
son, author  of  the  beautiful  poems,  entitled.  The  Seasons, 
The  Castle  of  Indolence,  &c.  who  died  at  Richmond  on  the 
22d  of  August,  and  was  buried  there  on  the  29th,  O.  S. 
1748.  The  earl  of  Buchan,  unwilling  that  so  good  a  man 
and  sweet  a  poet  should  be  without  a  memorial,  has  denoted 
the  place  of  his  interment,  fur  the  satisfaction  of  his  ad- 
mirers, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1792."     Underneath  js  thi:i 

quotation  from  his  Winter: 

Father 
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Father  of  Light  and  Life,  Thou  Good  Supreme! 

O)  teach  me  what  is  good !  teach  mc  Thyself! 

Sare  me  from  folly,  Tanity,  and  yice^ 

From  every  low  pursuit!  and  feed  my  sonl 

With  knowledge,   conscious  peace^  and  virtue  pure ; 

Sacred,  substantial,  never^^fadlng,  bliss. 

•  Richmond  Park|  formerly  called  the  Great  or  New  Paiky 
to  distinguish  it  from  that  which  was  near  the  Green,  was 
made  by  Charles  L     Sir  Robert  Walpole  (afterward  earl  of 
Orford)  was  fond  of  hunting  in  this  park,  and  his  son,  Ro- 
bert lord  Walpole,   being  tlie   ranger,  he  bmlt  the  great 
lodge  for  him,   and  thus  paid  nobly  for  his  amusement. 
This  is  an  elegant  stone  edifice,  with  wings  on  each  side  of 
brick.     It  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  and  commands  a  very- 
good  prospect  of    the  park,   especially  of  the  fine  piece 
of   water.      Here  also  is  another'  lodge  called  the  Stone 
Lodge.      When  lord  Walpole,    afterward  second  earl  of 
Orford,  died,  the  princess  Amelia  was  appointed  ranger. 
While  it  was  in  her  hands,  the  public  right  to  a  foot*way 
through  the  park  was  established  by  the  issue  of  a  trial  at 
lawy  in  nsUf  at  Kington  assizes,  in  consequence  of  which 
decision,   ladder-gates  were  put  up  at  some  of   the  en- 
trances.   This  park  is  eight  miles  in  circumference,  and 
contains  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  acres,  of 
which  not  quite  one  hundred  are  in  Richmond  parish :  there 
are  six  hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  Mortlake,  two  hundred 
and  8ixty*five  in  Petersham,    two  hundred  and  thirty  in 
Putney,  and  about  one  thousand  in  Kingston.     His  majesty, 
who,  since  the  death  of  the  late  ranger  the  earl  of  Bute, 
has  ta^en  the  park  into  his  own  hands,  is  now  making  se- 
Tend  improvements,  which  promise  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  parks  in  the  kingdom. 

The  parish  Church  of  Richmond,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  is  an  irregular  building,  partly  antient,  partly 
modeni,  with  a  low  embattled  tower,  containing  eight 
beDs.  The  interior  is  very  neat,  and  contains  the  monu- 
ments of  Henry,  lord  viscount  Brounker;  lady  Howard, 
•f  Eflcrick^  and  her  son ;  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Yates,  the  cele- 
brated 
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brated  tragedian ;  Robert  Levres,  &q.  a  Cambro-Briton> 
and  barrister  at  law,  who  died  in  1649 ;  '^  so  great  a  lover 
of  peace,"  says  his  epitaph,  *^  thitt  when  a  contention  be- 
gan between  life  and  death,  be  immediately  gave  up  the 
ghost,  to  end  the  dispute.''  Admiral  Holboum;  Thom- 
son, the  poet,  &c.  In  the  churchyard,  the  rev.  Dr.  Henry 
Stebbing;  the  rer.  James  Collinson,  M.  A.  feflotr  of  St. 
John^s  College,  Cambridge;  Mr.  James  Fearon,  of  the 
theatre  royal,  Covent  Garden,  &c. 

Almshouses.  In  the  Vineyard  are  qneen  Elizabeth's 
almshouses,  first  erected  under  the  Hill,  1600,  at  the  sole 
expence  of  Sir  George  Wright,  knt.  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  eight  poor  women  ;  they  were  rebuilt  on  this  site  on 
a  more  extensive  plan,  and  the  endowments  augmented  by" 
voluntary  contributions  of  many  gentlemen  of  this  parish, 
in  1767.  Also  ten  almshouses  for  the  support  of  ten  old 
men,  built  in  1695,  and  endowed  by  Humphrey  Mitchell, 
of  Richmond,  gent,  who  died  November  16,  1696,  if^  the 
eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  They  are  allowed  four  shil- 
lings a  week,  and  half  a  chaldron  of  coals  yearly.  On 
Richmond  Hill  are  ten  almshouses,  endowed  by  Dr.  Brian 
Duppa,  bishop  of  Winchester,  for  ten  women ;  they  are 
allowed  ten  shillings  per  month,  and  twenty  shillings  per 
year  for  coals.  This  pions  prelate  lived  at  Richmond,  in  a 
very  retired  manner,  during  the  exile  of  Charles  II.  whom 
he  had  educated  here.  After  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Winchester,  he  still  occasionally  resided  at  Richmond,  and, 
on  his  death-bed,  in  1662,  the  king  visited  him,  and  beg- 
ged his  blessing.  At  Marsh  Gate,  nine  almshouses  were 
erected  and  endowed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Houblon,  in  1758, 
for  maiden  women;  they  are  allowed  about  four  shillings 
and  ninepence  per  week,  and  firing;  also  a  new  gown 
yearly. 

The  charity  school  is  in  George  Street,  where  thirty-four 
boys  and  thirty-four  girls  are  educated ;  they  are  instructed 
in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  boys  are 
taught  to  read,  %vrite,  and  cast  accompts;  and  the  girls  to 
read,  writie,  knit,  mark,  &e. 

♦^  Kew, 
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Kew,  originally  called  Kayhough,  i^as  formerly  a 
hamlet  of  Kingston,  but  united  to  Petersham,  as  one  vi- 
carage, by  act  of  parliament  in  1769.  It  is  seated  on  the 
Thames,  seven  miles  from  London.  The  Church,  for- 
merly the  chapel,  was  erected  at  the  expence  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  a  piece  of 
ground  given  by  queen  Anne.  Against  the  south  wall  is  a 
tablet  to  the-  memory  of  Jeremiah  Meyer,  a  celebrated  mi- 
niature painter,  with  some  elegant  verses  by  Hay  ley. 

In  the  cemetery  adjoining  is  interred  the  celebrated 
artist,  Thomas  Gainsborough,  Esq.  A  flat  stone  just  records 
his  name  and  the  day  of  his  exit  from  this  mortal  scene. 
Another  memorial  is  for  Mr.  Kirby,  architect,  the  cele- 
hratcd  writer  on  Perspective. 

On  Kcw  Green,  on  the  site  of  Mrs.  Theobald's  beau* 
tiful  gardens,  once  stood  a  bouse,  the  favourite  retirement 
of  Sir  Pteter  Leiy,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

Here  is  a  stone  bridge,  of  seven  arches,  over  the  Thames, 
from  a  design  of  Mr/ Paine.  It  was  opened  in  1789,  and 
is  the  private  property  of  Robert  Tunstal,  Esq.  whose  fa- 
ther erected  it.  The  width  is  too  contracted  for  its  length 
and  height ;  it  has  neither  a  pavement  for  foot  passengers, 
nor  recesses  for  shelter  in  case  of  danger ;  it  is  however  a 
pleasing  object,  and  heightens  the  beauty  of  the  adjacent 
scenery. 

Among  the  former  respectable  residents  at  Kew,  were 
Charles  Somerset,  earl  of  Worcester;  Edward,  carl  of 
Devon ;  Sir  John  Puckering,  lord  keeper  of  tlie  great  seal, 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

-  The  royal  Palace  of  Kew,  formerly  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Capel,  whence  it  came  by  marriage  to  Samuel 
Molinenx,  Esq.  secretary  to  George  II  when  prince  of 
Wales.  The  late  Frederic  prince  of  Wales  took  a  Jong 
lease  of  the  house;  and  it  is  now  held  by  his  niajestv  on 
the  same  tenure.  The  house  was  improved  bv  Kent,  and 
csontains  some  pictures  ;  among  which  are  a  portrait  of  lord 
Burleigh,  and  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  Florence  Gal- 
kry,  by  Zoffimi.    In  the  long  room,  above  stairs,  is  a  set 
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of  <7aiialetti*8  works.  The  gardens,  whicb  oontam  One 
hundred  and  twenty  acres,  were  begun  by  the  late  prince 
of  Wales,  and  finished  by  the  princess  dowager ;  and  of 
these  we  shall  gtre  a  partial  description,  from  the  works  of 
the  late  Sir  Wiliiani  Chambers. 

5^  The  gardens  of  Kew  are  not  very  large ;  nor  is  their 
situation  advantageous,  as  it  is  low,  and  commands  no 
prospects.  Originally  the  ground  was  one  continued  dead 
flat;  the  soil  was  in  general  barren,  and  without  either 
wood  or  water.  With  so  many  disadvantages,  it  was  not 
easy  to  produce  any  thing  even  tolerable  in  gardening ;  but 
princely  munificenoe  overcame  all  difiBculties.  What  was 
once  a  desart  is  now  an  Eden. 

^'  On  entering  the  garden  from  the  palace,  and  turning 
toward  the  left  hand,  the  first  building  whicb  appears  is 
.  ^<  The  Orangery  or  Greenhouse;  it  was  built  in 
1761.  The  front  extends  one  hundred  and  forty ^dve  feet; 
the  room  is  one  hundred  and  forty. two  feet  long,  thirty 
feet  wide,  and  twenty-five  high. 

<<  The  Temple  of  the  Suk,  situated  in  an  open  grove, 
near  the  orangery,  in  the  way  to  the  pbjrsic  gardens.  Its 
figure  is  of  the  circular  peripteros  kind,  but  without  an 
attic ;  and  there  is  a  particularity  in  the  entablature,  the 
hint  taken  from  one  of  the  temples  of  Balbec.  The  order 
is  Corinthian,  the  columns  fluted,  and  the  entablature  fully 
enriched.     This  building  was  erected  in  1761. 

"  The  Physic  or  Exotic  Garden.  The  Flower 
Garden.  The  two  sides  are  inclosed  with  high  trees,  and 
the  end  facing  the  principal  entrance  is  occupied  by  an 
aviary  of  a  vast  depth,  in  which  is  kept  a  numerous  collec- 
tion of  birds,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

<'  The  Menagerie  is  of  an  oval  figure ;  the  centre  oc- 
cupied by  a  large  bason  of  water,  surrounded  by  a  walk ; 
and  the  whole  inclosed  by  a  range  of  pens,  or  large  cages, 
in  which  are  kept  great  numbers  of  Chinese  and  Tartarian 
pheasants,  &c.  The  bason  is  stocked  with  such  water-fowl 
as  are  too  tender  to  live  on  the  lake. 

«  Thr 
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^^  The  TBMPLt  or  Bellona  is  of  die  prostyle  kind ; 
the  portico  (etnstyle  Doric;  the  metopes  alternately  en- 
riched with  hetmets  and  daggers,  and  vases  and  patents.  > 
The  cell  is  rectangular,  and  of  a  sequialtoral  proportion, 
but  closer  with  an  elliptical  domci  from  which  it  receives 
the  light. 

^<  The  Temvle  op  the  God  Pan,  of  the  monopteros 
Ittod ;  if  closer  on  the  side  toward  the  thicket,  in  order  to 
jnaka  it  serve  fisr  a  seat.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order ;  the 
pnofile  imtated  from  that  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  at 
Some. 

^<  The  TEMtLE  of  Eolus,  like  that  of  Pan,  is  of  the 
incnopterDS  figure.  The  Order  composite,  in  which  the 
Doric  i»  predominant^  The  Temple  of  Solitude  is 
aitoated  very  near  the  south  front  of  the  palace. 

**  The  House  op  Confucius,  commands  a  very  pleasing 
prospect  over  the  lake  and  gardens.  The  walls  and  cieling 
sunt  painted  with  grotesque  ornaments,  and  historical  sub- 
jects relating  to  Confucius,  and  the  Christian  missions  in 
dhiiuu  The  Engine,  which  supplies  the  lake  and  basons 
in  the  gardens  with  water,  was  contrived  by  Mr.  Smeaton ; 
at  is  raised  by  two  horses,  upward  of  three  thousand  six 
hundred  hogsheads  of  water  in  twelve  hours.  A  windiug 
walk,  on  the  right  of  the  Grove,  leads  to  an  open  plain, 
on  one  side  of  which,  backed  with  thickets,  on  a  rising 
f^round^  is  fdaced  a  C<^inthian  coloiiade,  called  Th]F 
Theatre  of  Augusta. 

^'  The  Tempe  op  Victory  stands  on  a  hill,  and  was 
built  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  obtained  in  1759, 
near  Minden,  by  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  over 
IVfarshal  De  Contades.  The  ceil  commands  a  fine  prospect 
towards  Richmond,  and  over  Middlesex,  and  is  neatly 
finished  with  stucco  ornaments;  those  in  the  cieling  r6> 
fircaent  standards  and  other  French  trophies. 

'<  On  the  border  of  the  wilderness,  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  garden,  stands  a  Moresque  building,  called  The  Alt- 
HAMBRA9  fronted  with  a  portico  of  coupled  columns,  and 
crowned  with  a  lantern. 

3  C  2  <*  The 
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'^  The  Great  Pagoda  is  an  imitation  of  die  Chifiese 
Taa.  The  base  is  a  regular  octagon,  forty-nine  feet  in 
diameter;  and  the  superstructure  is  likewise  a  regubnr  oc- 
tagon on  its  plan,  and  its  elevation  composed  of  ten  prisms, 
xvhich  form  the  ten  different  stories  of  the  building.  The 
lowest  of  these  is  twenty*six  feet  in  diameter,  exclusive 
of  the  portico  which  surrounds  it,  and  eighteen  feet  high ; 
the  second  is  twenty«five  feet  in  diameter,  and  seventeen 
feet  high ;  and  all  the  rest  diminish  in  diameter  and  heigfat, 
in  the  same  arithmetical  proportion,  to  the  ninth  story, 
which  is  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  ten  feet  high.  The 
tenth  story  is  seventeen  feet  in  diameter,  and,  with  the  co- 
vering, twenty  feet  high ;  and*  the  finishing  on  the'  top  is 
seventeen  feet  high ;  so  that  the  whole  structure,  from  the 
base  to  the  top  of  the  fleuron,  is  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  feet.  Each  story  finishes  with  a  projecting  roof,  after 
the  Chinese  manner,  covered  with  plates  of  varnished  iron 
of  different  colours,  and  round  each  of  them  is  a  gallery 
inclosed  with  a  rail.  All  the  angles  of  the  roof  are  adorned 
with  large  dragons,  eighty  in  number,  covered  with  a  kind  of 
thin  glass  of  various  colours,  which  produces  a  most  daz- 
zling reflection ;  and  the  whole  ornament  at  the  top  is 
double  gilt.  The  walb  of  the  building  are  composed  of 
rery  hard  bricks;  the  outside  of  well  coloured  and  well 
matched  greystocks,  neatly  ]aid|  and  with  such  care,  that 
there  is  not  the  least  crack  or  fracture  in  the  whole  struc- 
ture, notwithstanding  its  great  height,  and  the  expedition 
with  which  it  was  built.  The  staircase  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  building.  The  top  commands  a  very  extensive  view  on 
all  sides,  upwards  of  forty  miles  distant. 

"  The  Mosque  consists  of  an  octagon  saloon  in  the 
centre,  flanked  with  two  cabinets,  finishing  with  one  large 
dome  and  two  small  ones.  The  large  dome  is  crowned  with 
a  crescent,  and  its  upright  part  contains  twenty-eight  little 
arches,  which  give  light  to  the  saloon.  The  minarets  are 
placed  at  each  end  of  the  principal  building.  The  exterior 
decoration  of  the  building.  Sir  W.  Chambers  endeavoured  to 
collect  from  the  principal  particulars  of  the  Turkish  architect 
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tare.  At  the  eight  angles  of  the  room  are  palm  trees  mo- 
delled  in  stuccOy  painted  and  varnished  with  various  hues 
of  green,  in  imitation  of  nature ;  which  at  the  top  spread 
and  support  the  dome,  represented  as  formed  of  reeds 
bound  together  with  ribbons  of  silk.  The  cove  is  sup« 
posed  to  be  perforated,  and  a  brilliant  sunny  sky  appears, 
finely  painted  by  Wilson. 

**  In  the  way  from  the  Mosque,  toward  the  palace,  is  a 
Gothic  building,  the  front  representing  a  cathedral. 

'^  Near  the  banks  of  the  lake,  stands  The  Temple  of 
Arsthusa,  a  small  Ionic  building  of  four  columns.  The 
design  of  the  bridge  thrown  over  a  narrow  channel  of  water, 
and  leading  to  the  island  in  the  lake,  is  taken  frome  one  of 
P^ladio*s  wooden  bridges.     It  was  erected  in  one  night. 

**  The  portico  of  The  Temple,  in  commemoration  of 
the  peace  of  1763,  is  Ionic,  the  columns  fluted,  the  en- 
tablature enriched,  and  the  tympan  of  the  pediment  adorned 
with  basso-relievos.  The  cell  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  the  ends  of  which  are  inclosed  by  semicircular  sweeps, 
wherein  are  niches  to  receive  statues.  It  is  richly  furnished 
with  stucco  ornaments,  allusive  to  the  occasion  on  which  it 
was  erected. 

'^  The  Ruin  was  built,  to  make  a  passage  for  carriages 
and  cattle  over  one  of  the  principal  walks  of  the  garden. 
The  design  is  a  triumphal  arch,  originally  with  three  aper- 
tures, but  two  closed  up,  and  converted  into  rooms,  to 
which  are  doors  made  in  the  sides  of  the  principal  arch, 
piers,  &c.** 

These  gardens  are  opened  every  Monday,  from  Midsum- 
mer to  the  end  of  Autumn.  The  Exotic  Garden,  since 
Sir  William  Chambers  wrote  the  above  account,  has  been  en- 
riched with  a  great  number  of  new  plants,  with  several,  in 
particular,  from  New  South  Wales.  They  were  under  the 
care  of  the  late  Mr.  Aiton,  celebrated  throughout  Europe 
for  his  excellent  work,  "  Hortus  Kewensis." 

The  old  house,  opposite  the  palace,  was  taken  on  a  long 
lease  by  queen  Caroline,  of  the  descendants  of  Sir  Richard 
JLevett^  and  has  .been  inhabited  by  different  branches  of  the 
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royal  family.  The  pmnce  of  Wales  wi^  educated  there; 
under  the  superintendance  of  Dr.  Mafibaoi,  archbisbop  of 
York,  This  house  was  bought  in  1761  for  her  majesty. 
Near  this  spot  a  New  Palace  is  now  erecting  by  his  nuu 
jesty,  with  Gothic  towers;  no  great  progress  has  been 
lately  made  in  the  building  of  it,  and  it  must  be  ioaie  tioie 
before  it  can  be  finished.  It  possesses  an  air  of  solemn 
grandeur  from  tlie  public  road. 

Great  part  of  the  parish  of  Mortlakil,  seren  miles 
from  London,  is  inclosed  in  Richmond  Park.  The  Stone 
Lodge,  upon  the  hill,  was  1)UiIt  after  a  design  of  Henry 
earl  of  Pembroke,  and  was  intended  by  George  I.  as  a  plafis 
of  refreshment  after  the  fatigues  of  hunting ;  but  it  was  not 
finished  till  the  late  princess  Amelia  became  ranger  of  the 
park.  Great  quantities  of  asparagus  are  raised  in  this  pa- 
rish, not  less  than  sixty  acres  being  planted  with  that  to^ 
getable.  The  manor,  now  included  in  that  of  Wimbledon, 
belonged  to  the  see  of  Canterbury ;  and  the  mancMT  house 
was  occasionally  the  residence  of  the  archbishops,  from 
Anseira,  who  celebrated  the  feast  of  Whitsuntide  here  in 
1099 ;  to  archbishop  Warham,  who  was  the  kst,  and  whose 
successor,  archbishop  Cranmer,  alienated  the  manor  to 
Heniry  VIII.  in  exchange  for  other  lands.  Tfab  monarch, 
at  the  Dissolution,  gave  the  manor  to  his  new-erected  dean 
and  chapter  of  Worcester,  with  the  great  tithes  of  the 
church  at  Wimbledon,  on  condition  of  their  appointing 
tbree  perpetual  curates,  to  serve  the  church  there  and  the 
two  chapels  of  Mortlake  and  Putney.  At  Mortlake  are  die 
handsome  house  and  gardens  of  Mr.  Franks ;  and  there  is  an 
antient  house,  let  to  Miss  Aynscomb,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  residence  of  OUver  Cromwell ;  but  which  was 
certainly  the  residence,  in  the  last  century,  of  that  ex- 
edlem  man  Edward  Colston,  Esq.  the  great  benebctor  of 
^tie  city  of  Bristol,  who,  in  his  life  time,  expended  more  than 
70,000/.  in  charitable  institutions.     He  died  there  in  112 1  *. 

♦  The  history  of  his  Veing  preserved  on  his  voyage  home  from  the  In- 
dies, by  \means  of  a  dolphin  stopping  a  hole  in  the  ship,  was  very  provi* 
dential;  and  the  boys  educated  at  Bristol  wear  a  brass  dolphin  on  their 
breasts^  thus  celebrating  his  miraculous  preservation. 

The 
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The  Church  of  Mortlake  was  first  built  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  rebuilt  in  the  sixteenth  century;  it  has  since 
had  many  repairs.  The  font,  with  its  rich  tracery ,  was 
given  by  archbishop  Bourchier.  In  the  churchyard  are  the 
tombs  of  the  famous  alderman  Barber,  and  Partridge,  the 
astrologer.  Among  the  eminent  residents  of  Mortlake  were 
Sir  John  Temple;  the  famous  conjuror,  Dr.  John  Dee;  and 
John  Anstis,  Esq.  Garter  king  at  arms. 

In  1616,  a  manufactory  for  tapestry  was  formed  here,  but 
ruined  by  the  Civil  War ;  at  present  a  small  manufactory  of 
earthen  ware  is  carried  on. 

East  Shxen,  in  this  parish,  has  many  beautiful  villas. 

Barnes  is  a  village  on  the  Thames.  On  Barnes  Ter- 
race lady  Archer  had  a  villa,  noted  for  its  fine  greenhouses ; 
it  is  now  the  residence  of  William  Lushiogton,  Esq.  The 
Church  is  a  very  antient  structure.  On  the  outside  of  the 
south  wall  is  fixed  a  small  stone  taUet,  inclosed  with  pales ; 
and  some  rose  trees  are  planted  on  each  side  of  the  tablet. 
This  is  to  the  memory  ef  Edward  Rose,  citizen  of  London, 
who  died  in  1653,  and  who  left  20/.  to  the  poor  of  Barnes, 
for  the  purchase  of  an  acre  of  land,  on  condition  that  the 
.  pales  should  be  kept  up,  and  the  rose  trees  preserved.  The 
late  bishops  Hare,  and  Wilson,  were  rectors  of  Barnes. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  church  is 

Barn  Elms,  from  its  majestic  trees,  the  theme  of  many 
a  pastoral  poet,  which  consists  of  two  houses  only.  The  first 
an  antient  mansion,  called  '^  Queen  Elizabeth's  Dairy.'' 
In  this  house  lived  and  died  Jacob  Tonson,  the  bookseller, 
who  built  a  gallery  near  it,  for  the  purpose  of  occasionally 
accommodating  a  meeting  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  most 
celebrated  wits  of  the  time,  known  by  the  appellation  of 
the  Kit  Kat  Club ;  so  denominated  from  Christopher  Kat, 
the  landlord  at  whose  house  the  meetings  were  originaUy 
held.  Garth  wrote  the  verses  for  the  toasting  glasses  of  the 
club,  which,  as  they  are  preserved  in  his  works,  have  im« 
mortalised  four  of  the  principal  beauties  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  this  century ;  lady  Carlisle,  lady  Essex^  lady  Hyde, 
and  lady  Wharton.    In  this  gallery  Tonson  placed  the  p0r' 
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traits  of  all  the  members  of  the  club.  These  have  been  all 
removed,  but  the  gallery  remains;  and  the  house  is  ntm  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Ackland.  The  other  house  is  the  manor 
house.  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  a  lease  of  it,  granted 
her  interest  in  it  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  and  bis  heirs. 
Here,  in  1589,  that  great  man  entertained  the  queen  and 
^  her  whole  court.  The  unfortunate  earl  of  Essex,  who  mar- 
ried his  daughter  (the  widow  of  Sir  Philip  Sydne}*),  re- 
sided frequently  at  Barn  Elms.  Mr.  Heydegger,  master  of 
the  Revels  to  George  II.  was,  for  some  time^  the  tenant  of 
this  house*. 

This  house  is  seated  in  a  small  paddock,  at  some  4is* 
tance  from  the  Thames.  It  was  purchased  by  the  late  Sir 
Richard  Hoare,  bart.  who,  in  1771,  considerably  enlarged 
and  modernized  it,  adding  the  two  wings.  In  the  dining 
parlour  and  drawing  room  are  some  good  pictures,  parti- 
cularly two  landscapes  by  G.  Poussin,  which  are  much  ad- 
mired. The  pleasure  grounds  are  laid  out  with  great  taste. 
This  house  is  now  the  jointure  and  l^idence  of  lady  Hoare, 
relict  of  Sir  Richard,  and  sister  of  Mr.  Ackland.  At  Bam 
Elms,  Cowley  the  poet  resided,  before  he  went  to  Chertsey. 
Putney  is  four  miles  from  Hyde  Park  Comer,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Thames,  opposite  Fulham.  The  church  is 
an  old  Gothic  structure,  with  a  square  tower,  six  bells,  and 

*  Of  this  gentleman  the  following  story  is  told :  His  majesty  gave 'him 
notice  that  he  would  sup  with  him  one  evening,  and  that  he  shoirid  come 
from  Richmond  by  water.  It  was  Heydegger's  profession  to  invent  novel 
amusements,  and  he  was  resolved  to  surprise  his  majesty  with  a  sped* 
men  of  his  art.  The  king's  attendants,  who  were  in  the  secret,  contrived 
that  he  should  not  arrive  at  Barn  Elms  before  night,  and  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  he  found  his  way  up  the  avenue  which  led  to  the  house. 
When  he  came  to  the  door,  all  was  dark ;  and  he  began  to  be  very  angry, 
that  Heydegger,  to  whom  he  had  given  notice  of  his  intended  visit, 
should  be  so  ill-prepared  for  his  reception.  Heydegger  suffered  his  ma- 
jesty to  vent  his  anger,  and  affected  to  make  some  aukward  apologies, 
vrh^n,  in  an  instant,  the  house  and  the  avenues  were  in  a  blaze  of  light, 
a  great  number  of  lamps  having  been  so  disposed,  as  to  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  to  be  lit  at  the  same  instant.  The  king  laug|ied 
heartily  at  the  device,  and  went  away  much  pleased  with  his  cntertain- 
meut. 
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M  organ.  It  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  has  a  cliapel  at  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  built  by  bishop  West,  the  roof 
of  which  is  adorned  with  rich  Gothic  tracery. 

Within  tlie  church  are  oiemoriab  for  Mary  Knivet;  the 
families  of  Palmer  and  Welbeck;  Sir  William  Becher,  privy 
councillor  to  king  James  L  and  Charles  I. ;  Sir  Gerard  But- 
ton Fleetwood  ;  Brackley  Kennet,  Esq.  lord  mayor  of  Lonf- 
don,  1780.     In  the  churchyard,  John  Toland,   Ae  cde- 
brated  deistical  writer;   and  Robert  Wood,  Esq.  M.P.  a 
scientific  tmveller  and  classical  writer,  buried  1771.    This 
gentleman,  in  1751,  travelled  through  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
Palestine;  and  gratified  the  world  with  two  splendid  works 
on  **  The  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  and  Balbec.*'    «He  was  also 
author  of  an  **  Essay  on  the  Genius  of.  Hornet'.**     The 
bouse  in  which  he  lived  in  Putney  is  situated  between  the 
roads  which  lead  to  Wandsworth  and   Wimbledon.     Mr. 
Wood  purchased  it  of  the  executors  of  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq. 
whose  son,    Edward  Gibbon,    the  celebrated   author  of 
'<  The  Decline  and  Atll  of   the  Roman   Empire,'*    was 
bom  here. 

In  the  road  from  Wandsworth  to  Richmond,  is  a  new 
cemetery,  the  ground  for  which  was  given  to  the  parish,  in 
1768,  by  the  Rev.  Roger  Pettiward,  D.D. 

Putney  was  the  birth-place  of  the  unfortunate  Thomas 
Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  whose  father,  Walter  Crom- 
welly  was  a  blacksmith  here*.    It  gave  birth  to  Nicholas 

West, 

*  This  ^mfly  was  not  one  of  the  greatest  in  descent,  the  father  of  the 
eari  bdng  Walter  Cromwell,  a  blacksmith  of  Putney,  near  London.  There 
were  of  tiiis  name  bakx)n8  heretofore,  but  I  cannot  find  any  consan* 
guinity  to  them.  However  his  posterity  became  greater.  This  Walter, 
besidei  the  eafl,  had  issue  a  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  to  Morgan 
WiUiams^  (son  to  William  ap  Morgan,  of  New  Church,  in  the  county 
of  Glamorgan,  and  one  of  the  privy  council  to  Henry  \IU.  which 
Morgan  had  issue  by  her  Sir  Richard  Williams,  who  being  preferred  by 
his  uncle  the  earl  of  E»ex,  assumed  the  simame  of  Cromwell,  and  left 
H,  with  lands  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  to  his  posterity ;  among 
whom  I  find  that  noted  incendiary  Oliver,  miscalled  the  Protector,  who 
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West,  bishop  of  Ely,  an  emioQiit  statesman  of  the  sattM? 
idgn,  whose  father  was  a  baker.  In  1647,  the  beadU 
quarters  of  the  parliament  army  were  at  Putney.  General 
Fairfax  was  then  quartered  at  the  anticnt  house,  now  die 
property  of  Mrs,  D'Aranda,  and  wbicb  was  built  in  1596. 
The  commissary-general  Ireton  was  quartered  in  a  bouse* 
erected  in  1533,  now  a  school.  The  house  in  which  Oliver 
Cromwell  (then  lieutenant-general)  was  quartered,  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  The  house  belonging  to  Mrs.  Pettis 
ward  was  also  occupied  by  one  of  the  officers  ci  the  army. 
Putney  also  gave  the  title  of  baron  to  Edward  Cecil,  vis* 
eount  Wimbledon. 

Putney  Common  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Thames. 
An  obelisk  was  erected,  in  1776,  on  this  common,  on  the 
tid^  of  which  towards  the  road,  is  an  inscription,  import- 
ing, that  it  was  erected  one  hundred  and  ten  years  after  the 
fire  of  London,  on  the  anniversary  of  that  dreadful  event, 
in  memory  of  an  invention  for  securing  buildiagt  against 
fire;  an  inscription  toward  Putney^records  a  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  1774,  granting  2500/.  to  David 
Hartley,  Esq.  for  this  invention ;  on  the  side  toward  Lon- 
don, is  a  resolution  of  the  court  of  common  council,  grant* 
ing  the  freedom  of-  the  city  to  Mr.  Hartley,  in  consideni'* 
lion  of  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue  to  the  public  from 
this  invention ;  and,  on  the  side  toward  Kingston,  is  th«r 
resolution,  ordering  this  obelisk  to  be  erected.    Near  the 
obelisk  is  a  house  three  stories  high,  with  two  rooms  on  a 
floor,  built  by  Mr.  Hartley,  with  fire-plates  between  the 
cielings  and  floors,   in  order  to  try  bis  experfments,  of 
which  no  less  than  six  were  made  in  this  bouse,  in  1776; 
one,  in  particular,  when  their*  majesties,  and  some  of  the 
royal  family^  several  of  the  nobility,  and  the  lord  mayor 
and  corporation  of  London,   were  in  a  room  under  the 

was  90D  of  Robert,  yoanger  brother  to  Sir  Oliver,  knight  of  theBsth,  in 
thi^  time  of  James  I.  sons  to  Henry  Gromwell,  of  Hitchingbrook,  knigfat, 
son  and  heir  to  this  Sir  Richard  Williams,  aHoM  Cromwell.''— CoMfiu'r 
Fufage,  ed.  17 14.  Vol.  II.  p.  119.         . 
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$;roiiiid  floor,  while  die  rooms  under  them  were  furiously 
iMiraing.  Mr.  Hartley  was  allowed  1 500/.  a  yesLt  from  go- 
vernment for  his  invention.  ' 

On*  Putney  Common,  in  the  road  to  Roehampton,  are 
many  agreeable  villas;  but  it  is  infamous  for  scenes  of 
duelling,  as  well  as,  formerly,  for  highway  robberies. 

RoEHAMPTON,  %  hamlet  of  Putney,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  heath,  has  many  degant  mansions  belonging  to  the  no« 
bility  and  gentry,  particularly  the  elegant  mansion  Ro£« 
HAMPTON  GaovE,  the  seat  of  William  Gosling,  Esq. ;  it 
is  situated  on  part  of  tlie  antient  royal  park  of  Putney^ 
which  no  longer  exists.  The  fee  simple  of  this  park  was 
granted  by  Charles  I.  to  Sir  Richard  Weston,  afterwards 
earl  of  Portland,  whose  son  alienated  both  the  house  and 
park.  They  were  afterwards  the  residence  of  Christian^ 
i^ountess  of  Devonshire*;  whose  son  William,  earl  of  De« 
Tonsbire,  resided  in  it,  and  made  it  an  asylum  for  the 
fiunous  Mr.  Hobbes,  of  Malmsbury,  who  had  been  his  lord- 
^ip^s  tutor:  the  house  was  sold  by  that  family  in  1689; 
after  which  it  came  into  the  hands  of  different  proprietors, 
till  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  Joshua  Vanneck,  who  pulled 
down  the  old  mansion,  and  built  the  present  elegant  villa, 
after  a  design  of  James  Wyatt,  Esq.;  a  fine  piece  of 
water,  ia  supplied  by  pipes  from  a  conduit  on  Putney 
Common.  Sir  Joshua,  on  the  acquisition  of  his  brother's 
estate,  sold  Roehampton  Grove  to  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  who 
likewise  expended  great  sums  in  improvements.    The  prin- 

*  She  was  a  woman  of  celebrity^  and  of  singular  character,  but  ex- 
tolled for  ba:  devotion;  she,  however,  retained  Hobbes,  the  freethinker, 
Sn  her  house,  as  tutdr  to  her  son.  She  kept  up  the  dignity  of  her  rank, 
and  was  celebrated  for  her  hospitality :  yet  so  jucficious  in  her  economy, 
that  her  jointure  of  5,000l.  a  year  was  nearly  doubled.  She  extritatad 
her  son's  estate  from  a  vast  debt,  and  thirty  law-suits ;  so  that  Charies  II. 
once  jestingly  said  to  her,  "  Madam,  you  have  all  my  judges  at  your 
disposal."  She  was  the  patroness  of  the  wits  of  that  age ;  aod  here 
Waller  often  read  his  verses.  She  wais  active  in  the  restoration  of 
Chafles  II.  who  had  such  a  sense  of  her  services,  that  he  frequently  «vi- 
sited  her  at  Roehampton,  in  company  with  the  queen  dowager,  and*tlie 
toyal'ftniiyi  with  whom  she  enjoyed  an  intimacy  till  her  death  in  1075. 

3^  D  2  cipal 
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cipal  front  commands  a  view  of  Epsoin  Downs  in  the  di*. 
tance:  but  Hichmond  Park  approaches  so  near,  that  it 
s^ms  to  belong  to  the  grounds,  and  gives  an  air  of  sylvan 
wildness  to  the  whole.  The  prospect  to  the  north  charms 
the  eye  with  variety.  At  the  termination  of  the  lawn,  is 
the  piece  of  water  before  mentioned,  fieyond  this,  the 
Thames  at  high  water  winds  through  a  well  wooded  valley* 
whence  a  rich  display  of  cultivated  country,  adorned  with 
villages  and  seats,  rises  to  Harrow  and  the  adjacent  ele- 
vated parts  of  Middlesex.  Roehampton  House,  the  seat 
of  William  Drake,  Esq.  at  Roehampton,  was  built  in  the 
year  1710.  The  cieling  of  the  saloon,  was  painted  by 
Thornhill,  and  represents  the  Feast  of  the  Gods. 

Before  we  quit  the  parish  of  Putney,  it  will  be  very 
proper  to  notice  one  of  its  public  charities  peculiarly  ac« 
commodated  to  its  situation ;  a  school  for  the  education  and 
maintenance  of  twenty  Mratermens*  sons,  founded  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Martyn,  who  died  November  18,  1684.  The 
surplus  of  the  estates  left  for  this  purpose  is  appointed  for 
donations  to  watermen  who  have  lost  a  limb  in  the  service 
of  their  country. 

Wimbledon,  is  seven  miles  south-west  of  London.  The 
manor,  which  includes  that  of  Mortlake,  belonged  for. 
merly  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  was  exchanged  by 
archbishop  Cranmer,  for  other  lands,  with  Henry  VII [• 
We  find  it  afterwards  successively,  by  grant,  settlement, 
purchase,  or  inheritance,  the  property  or  residence  of 
Thomas  Cromwell  earl  of  Essex,  queen  Catharine  Parr, 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  afterward  eail 
of  Exeter ;  of  his  father,  the  great  lord  Burleigh,  when 
Sir  William  Cecil;  Edward  Cecil,  viscount  Wimbledon; 
queen  Henrietta  Maria;  general  Lambert;  queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  after  the  Restoration ;  George  Digby  earl  of  Bristol ; 
the  duke  of  Leeds ;  Sir  Theodore  Janssen,  bart.  and  Sarah 
duchess  of  Marlborough.  The  duchess  pulled  down  the 
old  mansion  house  (a  magnificent  edifice,  built  in  1588,  by 
Sir  Tbonuu  Cecil),  and  rebuilt  it  on  the  old  site,  after  a 
design  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke.    Her  grace  let  it  to  her 
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grandson  John  Spencer,  Esq.  whose  sen  the  late  earl 
Spencer,  formed  at  Wimbledon  one  of  tlie  finest  parks  in 
England.  It  contains  one  thousand  two  hundred  acres,  and 
k  adorned  with  fine  plantations,  beautiful  declivities,  and  a 
sheet  of  water,  containing  fifty  acres.  The  eminences  pre- 
sent many  varied  and  delightful  points  of  view.  This  house 
was  burnt  down  in  1785 ;  but  some  of  the  offices,  that  were 
at  a  distance  from  the  house,  serve  for  the  occasional  resi- 
dence of  his  lordship*. 

On  the  east  side  of  Wimbledon  Common,  is  a  seat,  pur- 
chased of  Benjamin  Bond  Hopkins,  Esq.  by  M.  de  Ca- 
lonne,  comptroller  general  of  the  finances  of  France,  be« 
fore  the  Revolution  in  1789.    The  plantations,  which  con- 

*  On  digging  a  well  here  in  1196,  at  the  depth  of  five  hundred  and 
sixty-three  feet,  by  Mr.  Hossack,  he  discovered  the  following  degrees  of 
strata :  The  first  seventy  feet,  of  orchery  red  clay,  alternating  with  sand  ; 
seventy  to  eighty,  blue  slaty  clay,  impregnated  with  pyrites;  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred,  light  ^andy  clay ;  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun« 
dred  and  fort)%  blue  slaty  clay ;  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hun« 
dred  and  ninety-two,  light,  coloured  shivery  clay  impregnated  with  py« 
rites ;  from  one  hudred  and  ninety^two  to  three  hundred  and  ninety-six, 
hard  blue  clay,  with  various  bands  of  pyritous  stone ;  from  three  hun* 
dred  and  ninety-six  to  four  hundred  and  twenty-five,  light  earth,  with 
large  and  smaller  masses  of  pyrites ;  from  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
to  four  hundred  and  forty-three,  hard  and  slaty  clay ;  from  four  hundred 
and  forty -three  to  four  hundred  and  forty-four,  hard  rock ;  from  four 
hundred  and  forty-four  to  four  hundred  and  sixty-six,  slaty  clay ;  from 
four  hundred  and  sixtyi>six  to  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  one-half, 
hard  rock ;  from  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  one-half  to  five  hundred 
and  thirty-six,  blue  slaty  clay  intermixed  with  sand  and  pyrites ;  from 
five  hundred  and  thirty-six  to  five  hundred  and  forty-two,  hard  blue  clay, 
cockleshells,  coal,  and  pyrites ;  from  five  hundred  and  forty-two  to  ^\e 
hundred  and  forty-four,  hard  blue  clay  and  pebbles ;  from  five  hundred 
and  fifty -four  to  &ve  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  strata  of  shelly  limestone; 
from  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  to  five  hundred  and  sixty,  red  clay.  A 
hole  was  then  bored  with  an  auger  two  feet  deep,  when  the  water,  mixed 
vnth  sand,  rose  so  rapidly,  that  in  the  space  of  an  hour  it  was  at  the 
height  of  three  hundred  feet,  whence  it  ascended  to  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  feet  of  the  surface,  and  became  stationary.  By  the  influx  of 
saod  from  the  bottom,  the  depth  diminmished  one  hundred  and  sixty 
fgtt§  aod  the  water  became  clear,  white,  and  soft— i^un^i  London. 
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tain  i:p\vard  of  seventy  acres,  join  lord  Spencer^s.  M.  de 
Calonne  sold  the  estate,  in  September,  1792,  for  ISfidOlm 
to  earl  Gower  Sutherland. 

Wimbledon  Common  is  surrounded  with  seats  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry ;  particularly  Wimbledon  LoDOEy 
built  by  Gerard  de  Visme,  Esq.  This  is  an  elegant  modem 
structure ;  the  architecture  of  which  is  in  the  most  chaste 
and  beautiful  stile;  ornamented  with  emblems,  &c«.  The 
gi-ounds  are  also  laid  out  with  superior  taste.  On  the  west 
side  are  two  good  houses,  in  the  occupation  of  the  right 
honourable  lord  Melville,  and  the  pretty  villa  of  Abrahmn 
D'Aguelar,  Esq.  There  are  several  other  good  bouses  oa 
the  Common ;  particularly  those  of  John  Home  Tooke,  Esq. 
and  Michael  Bray,  Esq. 

The  church,  except  the  chancel,  was  rebuilt  in  liSS,  in 
the  Grecian  style.  The  contributions  of  the  inhabitants, 
on  this  occasion,  were  so  liberal,  that  the  whole  was  com- 
pleted,  without  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  parliamentp 
or  to  a  brief.  Mr.  Levi,  then  of  Prospect  Place,  was  one 
of  the  most  considerable  subscribers.  Within  the  church 
are  mcMuorials  of  Sir  Richard  Wynne  of  Gwedir,  Caer- 
narvonshire;  lord  Wimbledon  and  his  family;  Sir  Theo- 
dore Jansscn.  At  one  corncM*  of  the  churchyard  is  a  se« 
pulchrc  of  brick  and  stone,  for  the  family  of  Benjamio 
]3ond  Hopkins,  Esq.  The  entrance,  which  is  on  the  out- 
side of  the  churchyard,  is  by  a  flight  of  steps  into  a  sunk 
area,  fcncerl  in  by  iron  rails.  In  the  churchyard  is  the 
tomb  of  John  Hopkins,  Esq.  celebrated  by  Pope  as  Vulture 
Hopkins:  he  died  in  1132. 

At  the  south-west  angle  of  Wimbledon  Common,  is  a 
circular  encampment  with  a  single  ditch,  including  a  sur- 
face of  seven  acres;  the  trench  very  deep  and  perfect. 
Camden  is  of  opinion,  that  this  was  the  site  of  the  battle^ 
in  568,  between  Ccaulin,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  and 
Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated. 
On  the  same  common,  near  the  village,  is  a  woU,  the 
water  of  whi«h  b  never  known  to  freeze.    There  are  cop- 
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per  mines  in  this  parish ;  and  manufactures  of  calico  print- 
mgr,  and  japan  ware.  The  river  Wandle  runs  through 
Wimbledon. 

Wandsworth,   a  village  in  Surrey,    five  miles    from 
London,   situate  in   the  road  to  Kingston,    near  the  con« 
fluence  of  the  Wandle  with  the  Thames,  and  between  two 
hills,  called  East  Hill  and  West  Hill;  on  each  of  which  are 
several  elegant  houses.     At  the  close  of  the  last  century 
many  French  refugees  settled  here,  and  established  a  French 
church,  which  is  now  used  as  a  Methodist  meeting  bouse. 
The  art  of  dying  cloth  has  been  practised  at  this  place  for 
more  than  a  century.    There  are  likewise  several  consider- 
able manufactories,  one  for  bolting  cloth;  iron  mills*;  the 
calico  printing  mdnufactories;  manufactory  for  printing  ker- 
seymeres; for  whitening  and  pressing  stuffs;  linseed  oil  and 
white  lead  mills;    oil  mills f;    vinegar  works;    and   distil- 
leries.    An  iron  rail  way  to  Croydon  is  completed. 

The 

*  At  these  mills  are  cast  shot,  shells,  cannon,  and  other  implements  of 

^ma;  in  another  part  of  it  the  wrought  iron  is  manufactured,  and  the 

great  effect  of  mechanic  power  is  exemplified  in  all  their  operations ;  in 

the  splitting  of  iron  bars  of  prodigious  length ;  in  a  pair  of  shears  which 

will  cut  asunder  pieces  of  iron  more  than  two  inches  in  thickness ;  and  ia 

the  working  of  a  hammer,  which  weighs  from  five  hundred  and  a  half  to 

six  hundred  pounds ;  the  timbers  employed  are  of  an  enormous  size,  and 

the  wonderful  powers  of  all  the  elements  are  here  made  subservient  in  tlie 

production  of  various  tools  and  implements  necessary  for  man  in  the  arts 

of  war  and  peace. 

f  The  first  operation  is  that  of  grinding  the  linseed  under  large  stones, 
during  which  the  seed  is  wetted,  in  order  to  prevent  its  discharging  the 
oil ;  it  is  then  dried  over  a  furnace  in  an  iron  pan,  after  which  it  is 
poured  into  k>ng  bags,  dosed  up  in  leathern  cases ;  these  are  inserted 
perpendicularly  between  wedges,  which  are  driven  down  by  upright 
shafts,  thrown  up  by  an  horizontal  one,  and  then  suffered  to  fall  by  their 
own  weight ;  after  which  the  seed  is  taken  out,  again  ground,  and  pas* 
ses  through  the  whole  operation  as  before ;  the  oil  running  off  througfai 
small  |>tpe8  into  a  receptacle  under  the  floor,  and  the  refuse  of  the  seed 
it  sold  to  the  graziers  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  sheep  and  oxen.  The 
concern  is  of  so  profitable  a  nature,  that  the  last  mentioned  article  is  said 
ia  defiray  the  whole  eicpence  of  the  operation.  The  wholesomeness  o^ 
the  flesh  of  cattle  which  are  thus  fed,  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  as  it  is 

known 
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The  tower  of  the  church  is  antient ;  Sut  the  churcli  itself 
is  a  modern  edifice.  Beside  tlie  small  cemetery  contiguous 
to  this,  there  is  a  more  spacious  one  on  East  Hill. 

In  Wand  worth,  is  a  Quaker's  meeting  house,  and  two 
schools  for  children  of  that  persuasion;  at  one  of  whtch^ 
that  excellent  citizen,  senator,  and  magistrate.  Sir  John 
Barnard,  received  his  education. 

In  Garrat  Lai^e,  between  this  village  and  Tooting,  is 
occasionally  a  mock  election,  after  every  parliamentary  elec- 
tion, to  which  Mr.  Footers  dramatic  piece  of  "  The  Mayor 
of  Gan'at^^'*  has  given  celebrity  *. 

Battersea,  or  Patrick's-ea,  is  situated  on  tlie  banks 
of  the  Thames,  four  miles  from  London.  The  manor,  with, 
the  advowson,  were  granted  by  king  Stephen  to  the  abbot 
and  convent  of  Westminster,  who  had  a  perpetual  vicar. 
They  came  into  the  hands  of  the  crown  at  the  Dissolution, 
and  remained   till    Charles  I.   granted   them  to  Sir  Oliver 

ktiown  to  ciTect  the  milk  of  cows>  by  giving  it  a  rank  and  filthy  taste,  not' 
>»rithstanding  ^^hich  the  cowkeepers  about  London  sometimes  use  it  to 
fatten  cattle  thf^y  mean  to  dispose  of.  The  seed  is  said  to  be  imported 
chiefly  from  France.  A  (quartern  of  seed  produces  from  twenty  to 
twenty-three  gallons  of  oil. 

*  The  origin  of  the  mayor  and  members  of  Garrat  was  thus: — About 
sixty  years  since,  seva-al  persons  who  lived  near  that  part  of  Wandsworth 
which  adjoins  to  Garrat  Lane,  had  formed  a  kind  of  club,  not  merely  to 
cat  and  drink,  but  to  concert  measures  for  removing  the  encroachments 
made  on  that  part  of  the  common,  and  to  prevent  any  others  being  made 
for  the  future.  As  the  members  were  most  of  them  persons  in  low  cir- 
cumstances, they  agreed  at  every  meeting  to  contribute  a  trifle,  in  order 
to  make  up  a  purse  for  the  defence  of  their  collective  rights.  When  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money  was  subscribed,  they  applied  to  a  worthy  at- 
torney in  that  neighbourhood,  who  brought  an  action  against  the  in- 
croachers  in  the  name  of  the  president  (or,  as  they  called  him,  the 
.  mayor)  of  the  dub.  They  gained  their  suit  with  costs ;  the  incroach- 
mcnts  were  destroyed ;  and  ever  after,  the  president,  who  lived  many 
years,  was  called  "  The  Mayor  of  Garrat.**  This  event  happening  at 
the  time  of  a  general  election,  the  ceremony,  upon  every  new  parlia- 
ment, of  choosing  out-door  members  for  the  borough  of  Garrat,  has 
been  constantly  kept  up,  and  is  still  continued,  to  the  great  emoluix\ent 
of  all  the  publicans  at  Wandsworth,  who  annually  subscribe  to  all  the  in- 
cidental cxpences  attending  this  mock  election  I 
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St.  John,  ancestor  of  lord  Bolingbroke,  whose  &ther  sold 
them  to  the  father  of  the  present  earl  Spencer,  now  lord 
of  the  manor  of  Patricksea.  Henry  St.  John  viscount 
Bolingbroke,  died  here  in  1 75 1.  The  family  seat  was  a 
▼enerable  structure,  which  contained  forty  rooms  on  a  floor ; 
the  greatest  part  of  the  house  was  pulled  down  in  1778. 
On  the  mte  of  the  demolished  part,  are  erected  an  hori- 
zontal air  mill,  and  mak  distillery,  Tlie  part  left  standing 
ferms  a  dwelling  house ;  one  of  the  parlours,  fronting  the 
Thames,  is  lined  with  cedar,  beautifully  inlaid,  and  was 
the  favourite  study  of  Pope,  the  scene  of  many  a  literary 
conTersation  between  him  and  his  friend  Bolingbroke.  The 
mi]l|  now  used  for  grinding  malt  for  the  distillery,  was 
built  for  the  grinding  of  linseed.  The  design  was  taken 
firom  that  of  anotlier,  on  a  smaller  scale,  constructed  at 
Margate.  Its  height,  from  the  foundation,  is  one  hundred 
and  forty  feet;  the  diameter  of  the  conical  part  fifty-four 
feet  at  the  base,  and  forty-five  at  the  top.  The  outer  part 
cammts  of  ninety-six  shutters,  eighty  feet  high,  and  nine 
inehes  broad,  which,  by  the  pulling  of  a  rope,  open  and 
■hut  ID  the  manner  of  Venetian  blinds.  In  tlie  inside,  the 
Vltaain  ilutft  of  the  mill  is  the  centre  of  a  large  circle  formed 
by  the  sails,  which  consist  of  ninety-six  double  planks, 
]daoed  perpendicularly,  and  of  the  same  height  as  the 
planks  that  form  the  shutters.  The  wind  rushing  through 
the  openings  of  these  shutters,  acts  with  great  power  upon 
the  sails,  and,  when  it  blows  fresh,  turns  the  mill  with 
prodigious  rapidity;  but  this  may  be  moderated,  in  an 
instant,  by  lessening  the  apertures  between  the  shutters; 
which  is  eflected,  like  the  entire  stopping  of  the  mill,  as 
before  observed,  by  the  pulling  of  a  rope.  In  this  mill  are 
six  pair  of  stones,  to  which  two  pair  more  may  be  added. 
On  the  site  of  the  garden  and  terrace,  have  been  erected 
extensive  bullock  houses,  capable  of  holding  six  hundred 
and  fifty  buUocks,  fed  with  the  grains  from  the  distillery, 
mixed  with  meal. 

In  the  east  end  of  the  church  (which  was  very  neatly  re- 
knilt  a  few  years  ago)  is  a  window,  in  which  are  three  por* 
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traits ;  the  first  that  of  Margaret  Beaucbamp,  ancestor  (bjr 
ber  first  husband.  Sir  Oliver  St.  John)  of  the  St.  Johns,  and 
(by  ber  second  husband,  John  Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset) 
grandmother  to  Henry  VII.;  the  second,  the  portrait  of  that 
monarch;  and  the  third,  that  of  queen  Elizabeth,  which  is 
placed  here,  because  her  grandfather,  Thonaas  Boleyn^  earl 
of  Wiltshire  (father  of  queen  Anne  Boleyn)  was  great 
grandfather  of  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh- 
ton,  and  wife  of  Sir  John  St.  John,  the  first  baronet  of  the 
family.  In  this  church  is  a  monument,  by  Roubiliac,  to 
the  memory  of  viscount  Bolingbroke,  and  his  second  wife, 
a  niece  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  A  panegyrical  epitaph 
mentions  his  *^  zeal  to  maintain  the  liberty,  and  restore  the 
ancient  prosperity  of  Great  Britain.^' 

Another  monument,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Edward  Win* 
ter,  an  East  India  captain  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  relates, 
that  being  attacked  in  the  woods  by  a  tyger,  he  placed 
himself  on  the  side  of  a  pond,  and,  when  the  tyger  fiew 
at  him,  he  caught  him  in  his  arms,  fell  back  with  him  into 
the  water,  got  upon  him,  and  kept  him  down  till  he  had 
drowned  him.  This  adventure,  as  well  as  another  won- 
derful exploit,  is  vouched  for  by  the  following  line&; 

Alone,  unarm'd,  a  tygcr  he  oppressed, 
And  crushed  to  death  the  monster  of  a  beast ; 
Thrice  twenty  mounted  Moors  he  overthrew, 
Singly  on  foot,  some  wounded,  some  be  slew ; 
Disperst  the  rest :  What  more  could  Sampson  do  ? 

A  third  monument,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  executed 
by  Messrs.  Coade,  has  much  attracted  and  gratified  the  cii« 
riosity  of  numbers.  The  design  is  marked  with  peculiar 
taste  and  simplicity,  like  the  church  itself,  and  represents 
a  vestal,  about  four  feet  six  inches  high,  the  right  arm  em- 
bracing an  urn  ornamented  with  the  heads  of  cherubs,  and 
leaning  on  a  triangular  pedestal,  the  left  lumd  gently  touch* 
ing  the  same,  and  exhibiting  fingers  of  singular  beauty. 

Tlie  figure  and  pedestal  are  placed  upon  a  semicircular 
bracket,  with  an  oval  space  for  a  medallion  left  vacant,  and 

suspended 
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suspended  by  a  ribbon.  On  the  plinth  are  the  arms  and 
crest,  engraved  on  metal,  richly  gilt,  and  let  into  the 
stone,  which  bears  the  following  inscription : 

To  the  memory  of  John  Camden,  Esq.  who  died  the  17di  of 
October,  1780,  aged  LVII.  and  of  his  eldest  daughter  Eli2A* 
BETH,  wife  of  James  Neild,  of  St  James's  Street,  London ; 
who,  imitating  her  father's  rirtnes,  and  amiable  in  her  own  in*. 
Bocence  and  beltttty,  died  the  xxxth  of  June,  1791,  la  her 
S6th  year. 

Tho'  low  in  earth,  her  beauteous  frame  decay'd. 
My  faithful  wife,  my  lov'd  Eliza's  laid ; 
Graceful  widi  ease,  of  sentiments  refin'd, 
Her  pleasing  form  inclos'd  the  purest  mind. 
Round  her,  blest  Peace,  thy  constant  vigils  keep, 
And  guard,  fair  Innocence^  her  sacred  sleep ; 
Till  the  last  trump  shall  wake  th'  exulting  clay 
To  Uoom  and  triumph  in  eternal  day. 

Conjux  masrens  posuH. 

Battersea  has  been  long  famous  for  the  finest  asparagus. 
Here  Sir  Walter  St.  John  founded  a  free  school  for  twenty 
boys ;  and  here  is  a  bridge  over  the  Thames  to  Chelsea. 

fiattersea  Bridge  was  built  by  act  of  parliament,  and  di- 
-^ided  into  shares  of  100/.  each,  during  the  present  reign. 

About  six  miles  south-east  of  Battersea,  is  a  hamlet  lie- 
longing  to  it  called  Pence,  which  pays  tithes,  and  all  par- 
liamentary and  parochial  taxes  to  Battersea,  except  poor's 
rates,  maintaining  their  own.  The  inhabiunts  of  Battersea 
claim  common  of  pasture  on  Penge  Common,  with  the 
right  of  cutting  furze  and  brushwood. 

Tiie  road  from  Battersea  to  Clapham,  and  Lambeth,  la 
apactous,  and  in  good  repair;  hence  to  Westminster,  Black* 
friars,  and  London  Bridges,  concludes  the  route  tbrougl| 
the  county  of  Surre}\ 
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BERKSHIRE. 

A  very  small  portion  of  this  and  the  adjoining  counties  oT 
of  Buckingham  and  Bedford ,  and  Wilts,  coming  under  our 
inspection,  we  shall  not  be  diffuse  in  our  general  description 
of  those  districts.  Consequently  we  shall  observe  that  the 
south-eastern  side  of  Berkshire,  was  occuped  by  the  au- 
tieni  Bibroci.  In  the  Saxon  Chronicle  it  affumed  the  name 
of  Berrockshire,  from  Boxwood;  and  has  ultimately 
been  denominated  Barkshice,  or  Berkshire. 

That  part  we  are  about  to  describe  partakes  mostly  of 
woodland  and  forest;  and  towards  the  county  of  Surrey  it  is 
composed  of  heath  and  desart.  The  soil,  however,  is  ge« 
nerally  fruitful,  though  the  eastern  part,  occupied  by 
Windsor  Forest,  contains  much  uncultivated  gpround.  *<  Tte 
forest  of  Windsor,  Maidenhead  Thicket,  and  the  nu- 
merous commons  in  all  directions,  in  their  present  wild  and 
uncultivated  state,  are  of  little  benefit  to  the  community.'* 
Berkshire  possesses  very  few  manu£Eu:tures,  except  cloth- 
ing; agriculture  leems  ta  pvevaiL  li  is  watered  by  the 
rivers  Thames,  Kennet,  Lambom,  OcK,  and  Loddoir  The 
county  is  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  and  the  Oxford  cir- 
cuit; it  sends  nine  members  to  parliament,  pays  eleven 
parts  of  the  land-tax,  and  supplies  the  national  militia  with 
five  hundred'  and  sixty  men.  Berkshire  may,  however,  bt 
justly  accounted  one  of  the  most  pleasant  counties  in 
England* 

We  enter  Berkshire  from  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  have 
ho  particular  attractions  of  curiosi^,  till  we  arrive  at 

NEW  WINDSOR*. 

This  town  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  distance  of  twenty- 
two*  miles  from  "London ;  and  gained  the  name  of  Windsor 

from 

• 

*  So  called  to  disdi^ish  it  from  Old  Windsor,  a  village  at  two  niSJm^ 
distance^  *'  vtrhich,  in  Domesday  Book^  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  ooe 
hundred  houses,  twenty-two  of  which  were  exempted  from  taxes.  "Pttr 
viously  to  the  Conquest,  this  place  is  reported  to  have  formed  a  strong 
pass,  and  to  have  been  the  residence  o£  severdl  Saxon  kings ;  but  from  the 
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from  its  winding  shore  oq  the  south  banks  of  the  Thames* 
Windsor  was  granted  by  Edward  the  Confessor  to  West- 
minster Abbey ;  but  the  abbot  exchanged  it  with  William 
the  Conqueror  for  Battersea  and  Wandsworth,  in  Surrey, 
and  lands  in  Essex.  This  town  having  been  chartered  as  ar 
borough  5  Edward  L  began  to  return  members  to  parlia- 
ment  in  the  thirtieth-  year  of  the  same  reign,  and  continued 
to  send  until  the  14th  Edward  HI.  when  it  ceased  sending, 
until  the  25th  Henry  VL  Since  this  time  it  has  regularly 
been  represented.  The  corporation,  according  to  its  pre- 
sent charter,  granted  by  James  II.  1685,  consists  of  a 
mayor,  high  stewatd,  two  baiUffs,  twenty-eight  burgessesy 
who  are  chosen  out  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  thirteen, oC 
whom  are  called  fellows  or  benchers  of  the  guildhall ;  of 
these,  ten  from  among  them,  beside  the  mayor  and  bailiflfs, 
are  chosen,  and  are  stiled  aldermen. 

The  town  ball  in  the  High  Street,,  is  a  very  handsomo 
structure,  erected  in  1&86,  and  is  supported  by  arches  and 
columns  of  Portland  stone.  The  hall  room  is  spacious,  and 
contains  the  portraits  of  James  I..  Charles  L  CharlesII.  Wil* 
liam  III.  and  Mary  IL  queen  Anne,  and  her  consorfe  Geor ge, 
piinee  •f  Denmark ;  archbishop  Laud,  and  Theodore  Ran* 
ikie,  Esq.  a  considerable  bene&ctor  to  the  town.  In  the 
year  1707,  the  corporation,  out  of  a  dutiful  regard  to 
queen  Anne,  (who  constantly  made  Windsor  her  summer  re- 
sidence,) erected  at  the  north  side  of  the  town  hall  the  statue 
of  that  princess,  vested  in  her  royal  robes,  with  the  globe 
aod  other  ensigns  of  regalia. 

The  Latin  inscription  may  be  thus  translated :: 

^*  Erected  in  ihe  sixtfi  year  of  her  reiga 

1707. 
.    Sculptor,  thy  art  is  vain.     It  cannot  trace 
The  semblance  of  the  matchless  Anna's  grace. 
Thou  may'st  as  soon  to  high  Olympus  fly, 
Adid  carre  the  model  of  some  Deity. 

S»  Chapman,  mayor/^ 

period  when  William  I.  fixed  his  mansion  on  the  neighbouring  hill,  it  gra- 

dually  decayed ;  the  new  town>  whii:h  sprung  up  under  the  protection  of 

Aieibrtren,  having  superior  attractions." 

On 
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On  the  south  side  is  the  statue  of  prince  George  of  Deiii^ 
mark,  in  a  Roman  military  habit,  erected  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  in  1713,  who  had  been  member  for  the 
town ;  under  which  is  also  an  inscription,  stiling  the  prince 
**  a  hero  whom  future  ages  may  revere.'*  The  inscription 
has  much  of  Pope's  manner ;  and  though  the  compliment  paid 
to  both  the  royal  personages  may  appear  flattering,  much 
is  to  be  considered  from  the  gratitude  of  the  town  for  the 
residence  of  a  beloved  queen,  and  her  family^  among  a 
portion  of  a  loyal  and  generous  people. 

In  the  area,  underneath  the  town  hall,  is  kept  a  weekly 
market  on  Saturday,  which  is  plentifully  supplied  with 
com,  meat,  fish,  and  all  other  provisions.  The  fairs  are 
Easter  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  July,  and  24th  of  October. 

The  parish  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptist,  is 
an  antient  and  stately  fabric,  in  the  tower  of  which  are 
eight  fine  bells.  The  interior  contains  many  memorials  of 
respectable  families,  and  the  organ  which  stood  in  the  col- 
legiate chapel  of  St.  George,  present^  to  the  parish  by  his 
majesty  George  III.  The  donations  for  the  use  of  the  poor 
have  been  very  numerous ;  and  the  funds  being  assisted  by 
grants  from  the  crown,  have  occasioned  the  rates  for  their 
support  to  be  less  burthensome  in  Windsor,  than  in  other 
places. 

In  1706,  a  neat  free  school  was  erected  on  the  north  side 
of  the  church,  for  the  clothing  and  education  of  thirty 
boys  and  tweuty  girls,  which  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

A  piece  of  ground  was  presented  in  1784  to  his  majesty, 
by  the  corporation,  for  the  building  of  an  hospital  for  sick 
soldiers;  it  is  commodious,  and  sufficiently  spacious  for  the 
purposes  intended. 

Mr.  Thornton,  in  1793,  erected  an  elegant  small  theatre; 
the  seasons  of  representations  are  by  the  lord  chamberlain's 
licence,  restricted  to  the  vacations  at  Eton  collie;  but  the 
company  have  since  obtained  permission  from  the  magis- 
trates to  jx'rform  during  Ascot  races. 

The  system  lately  adopted  by  government  for  concen- 
trating the  military  force,  was  adopted  at  Windsor  in  1795, 

where 
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vhere  extensive  and  comfortable  barracks  were  erected  for 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  infantr}^ ;  and  a  large  building  has 
fince  been  formed  for  four  hundred  cavalrv. 

Windsor  is  chiefly  built  of  brick,  and  contains  from  five 
hundred  to  six  hundred  houses ;  the  inhabitants  being  com* 
puted  at  about  six  thbusand.  It  consists  of  six  principal 
streets,  from  which  branch  several  ones  of  inferior  space. 
They  are  mostly  well  paved  and  lighted ;  to  defray  the  ex- 
pence  of  which,  a  small  rate  is  levied  on  the  inhabitants,  by 
act  of  parliament  pa0ed  in  1769.  The  parish  of  New 
Windsor,  contains  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighteen 
acres,  which,  exclusive .  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 
buildings,  are  principally  disposed  into  parks,  gardens,  and 
pleasure  grounds  *. 

But  the  principal  boast  of  this  place  is 

WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

This  magnificent  residence  of  the  British  monarchs,  is 
situated  on  the  summit  of  an  artificial  hill,  the  base  of  which 
is  skirted  on  the  north  side  by  the  Thames.  This  castle 
owes  its  origin  to  William  the  Conquesor,  soon  after  his  be- 
ing settled  ou  the  throne^  on  account  of  its  healthful  and 
pleasant  situation,  and  probably  no  less  as  a  place  of  secu- 
rity and  firength  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  f.  His  son 
Henry  L  greatly  improved  it,  added  many  buildings,  and 
surrounded  the  whole,  for  its  greater  strength  and  beauty, 
with  a  strong  wall.  Succeeding  monarchs  also,  for  the 
same  reason,  constantly  resided  here  till  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  who  was  born  here.    This  prince  caused  the  an* 

♦  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  Vol.  I. 

t  Pteviousfy  to  this  the  castle  belonged  to  the  abbot  of  Westminster, 
by  gift  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  with  whom  king  William  exchanged  it 
lev  other  poBsesstoiiBy  as  appears  by  the  following  extract  from  the  charter: 
*^  Ciun  conscsiser  et  favore  veaerabilis  Abbatis  Westmonasterii  conven* 
tionem  fed  de  regia  possessione  Windlesora  quod  locus  ille  utUls  et  com* 
modus  visus  est  propter  contiguam  aquam  et  silvam  venaotibus  aptam. 
Et  alia  plura  quas  in  ibi  sunt  regibus  commoda,  uno  regia  prebeada* 
tionem  aptui  existit^  pro  qua  Wakendunc  et  Firiuges  concessi/'  &c. 

5  tieik 
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ttent  building  to  be  entirely  taken  down^  inclosed  the  whole 
with  a  strong  wall  or  rampart  of  stone,  and  erected  the 
present  stately  castle,  and  chapel  of  St.  George ;  here  also 
fae  instituted  and  established  the  most  Noble  Order  of  the 
Garter.  John,  king  of  France,  and  Darid,  king  of  Scot- 
land,  were  prisoners  of  war  in  this  castle  during  Ed- 
ward's reign. 

Great  additions  were  made  to  the  buildings  within  the 
castle  by  Henry  II.  Edward  IV.  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  Charles  II.  who,  soon  after  the  Restoration^ 
thoroughly  repaired  the  castle. 

Windsor  Castle  owes  much  to  this  prince,  who,  mostly, 
kept  his  court  here  during  the  summer  season,  and  spared 
no  expence  to  render  this  castle  worthy  the  royal  resv* 
dence. 

The  castle  is  divided  into  two  courts  or  wards,  with  a 
large  keep  or  round  tower  between,  called  the  Middle 
Ward,  formerly  separated  from  the  lower  ward  by  a  strong 
wall  and  drawbridge.  The  whole  is  of  a  large  extent,  and 
contains  upwards  of  twelve  acres  of  land.  The  upper 
court  or  ward  is  a  spacious  quadrangle,  and  contains  on  the 
north  side  the  royal  apartments  and  the  chapel  and  hall  of 
St.  George;  on  the  east  and  south  sides  the  several  apart- 
ments of  the  royal  family,  and  the  great  officers  of  the 
crown.  In  the  area  or  middle  of  this  court  is  erected  a 
noble  equestrian  statue  in  copper  of  Charles  II.  in  a  Roman 
habit,  on  a  statuary  marble  pedestal,  carved  in  basso- 
relievo  *• 

The  Keep  or  Round  Tower,  forms  the  west  side  of  the 
tipper  court,  and  is  the  lodging  of  the  constable  or  go- 
rernor ;  it  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre ;  the 
afcent  into  thefe  lodgings  is  by  a  flight  of  large  stone  steps; 
the  apartments  are  fine  and  noble,  and  here  is  a  guard 
room.  This  officer  has  the  entire  government  of  the  castle, 
and  is  an  officer  of  great  antiquity,  honour,  and  power, 

♦  The  duke  of  St  Alban's  lodge  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Gwynn. 

Tills 
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This  mount  is  neatly  laid  out  in  sloping  walks  round  the 
hill,  covered  with  verdure,  and  planted  with  shrubs  and 
flowers. 

The  curtain  contains  seventeen  portholes,  in  each  of 
whi^h  is  placed  a  piece  of  cannon,  and  on  the  leads  of  the 
tower  is  placed  the  royal  standard,  which  is  fourteen  yards 
long,  and  eight  broad ;  and  is  hoisted  on  all  state  holidays. 
The  union,  which  is  nine  yards  by  six,  is  always  hoisted 
when  the  governor  is  present.  Against  the  wall  is  this 
inscription: 

"^  ^<  A  list  of  the  counties  to  be  seen  on  tke  top  of  this  round 
tower.  Middlesex,  Essex,  Hertford,  Bucks,  Berks,  Oxford, 
Wilts,  Hasits,  Sanrey,  Sussex,  Kent,  Bedford.'' 

The  lower  court*  is  larger  than  the  upper.      On   the 
south  and  west  sides  of  the  outer  part  of  this  court,  are 
the  houses  of  the  alius  or  poor  knights  of  Windsor.     On  the 
north  are  the  houses  and  apartments  of  the  dean  and  canons 
of  St.  George^s  chapel,  the  minor  canons,  clerks,  and  other 
subordinate  officers.    In  this  ward  are  also  several  towers 
belonging  to  the  officers  of  the  crown  when  the  court  is  at 
Windsor;  also' to  the  officers  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
viz.  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  prelate;  the  bishop  of  Sa^ 
libury,  chancellor;  and  Garter  king  at  arms.     A  company 
of  foot  guards  constantly  do  duty  here  under  the  command 
of  an  officer,  but  at  all  times  subject  to  the  constable  or 
governor  of  the  castle,  to  whom  alone  pertains  the  sole 
cotnnnmd  of  the  garrison ;  as  also  of  the  magazine  of  arms, 
stores,  and  houses.      The  governor  also,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  keeps  a  court  of  record  in  the  castle,  and  is  judge 
of  the  pleas  between  parties  within  the  precinct  of  Windsor 
Forest-    Tlie  deputy  governor  has  neat  and  commodious 
lodgings  or  apartments  at  the  entrance  of  the  round  tower. 

Charles  II.  left  little  to  be  done  to  this  castle  except  the 
painting  of  the  apartments,  which  was  carried  on  by  his 
successors  James  II.  and  William  III.  in  whose  reign  the 
whole  was  completed.  James  II.  during  his  residence  at  this 
palace,  gave  an  uncommon  spectacle  to  his  subjects  on 
Vol.  V.    No.  118.  3  F  July 
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July  St  1 687^  by  the  pnblic  entry  of  a  nuncio  from  tlie 
pope.     But  that  prince  had  the  mortification  to  see  that^ 
notwithstanding  the  ceremony  was  conducted  with  much 
state  and  outward  show,  the  whole  proceffion  gave  offence 
to  a  people  too  fenfiUe  to  be  deluded  by  the  idle  parade  of 
popish  pageantry ;  and,  at  court,  the  duke  of  Somerset^ 
lord  of  the  bedchamber  in  waiting,  refused  to  introduce 
tbe  nuncio  to  audience,  chusing  rather  to  incur  his  sove- 
reign's displeasure  than  to  perform  a  task  unsuitable  to  bis 
high  rank,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.   Qjaeen 
Anne  made  feveral  additions  to  Windsor  Castle,  particu- 
larly the  flight  of  steps  on  the  east  side  of  tbe  Terrace ;  and, 
though  the  court  seldom  resided  at  Windsor  in  the  reigns  of 
their  late  majesties  George  I.  and  II.  the  necessary  repair 
of  this  castle  and  the  royal  apartments  were  always  con* 
tinned.    His  present  m^esty  George  III.  has  m^de  Windsor 
his  summer  residence,  and,  by  new-erected  buildings  and 
alterations,  added  greatly  to  the  splendour  and  magnificence 
of  this  royal  castle. 

The  several  foundations  within  this  structure  are,  the 
royal  college  of  St.  George,  consisting  of  a  dean,  twelve 
canons  or  prebendaries,  seven  minor  canons,  eleven  vicars 
choral,  one  organist,  one  verger,  and  two  sacrists.  The 
most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  consisting  of  the  sovereign 
and  twenty-five  knights  companions.  The  alms  knights, 
eighteen  in  number,  viz.  thirteen  of  the  royal  foundation, 
and  five  of  the  foundation  of  Sir  Peter  le  Maire,  in  the 
reign  of  king  James  I.* 

*  It  is  proper  to  notice,  that  William  of  Wickham,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Winchester,  was  principally  employed  by  £dward  III.  in  building 
this  castle,  which  when  he  had  finbhed,  in  one  of  the  towers  he  caused 
to  be  cut  this  doubtful  sentence,  "  This  made  Wickhara,''  which  was  re- 
ported to  the  king,  as  if  that  bishop  assumed  to  himself  the  honour  of 
building  this  royal  castle.  And  had  not  the  prelate,  by  a  ready  ad- 
dress, assured  his  royal  master,  that  he  intended  no  meaning  derogatory 
to  his  sovereign,  but  only  an  acknowledgment  that  this  building  had 
made  him  great  in  the  favour  of  his  prince,  and  was  the  cause  of  his 
present  high  station,  the  prelate  had  probably  &llen  under  the  displeasure 
of  that  monarch  by  this  inscription,  which  possibly  in  time  might  have 
occasioned  a  double  interpretation. 

Ths 
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The  catdeis  surronnded  by  a  most  noble  terrace,  faced  on 
all  Bides  with  a  noble  and  solid  rampart  of  free-stone,  with 
beautifiil  and  easy  slopes  to  the  lower  part  of  the  park  un- 
derneath. This  Terrace  may,  with  justice,  be  said  to  be 
die  noblest  walk  in  Europe,  both  with  regard  to  the  strength 
and  grandeur  of  the  building,  and  the  fine  and  extensive 
prospect  orer  the  river  Thames,  and  the  adjacent  country 
on  every  side,  where  nature  and  art  vie  with  each  other 
in  bea:iity« 

The  royal  apartments  in  the  castle  are  on  the  north  side, 
and  commonly,  go  under  the  name  of  the  Star  Buildino^ 
firom  the  garter  and  star  largely  displayed  in  gold  in  the 
middle  of  the  buikling,  on  the  outside  next  to  the  Terrace. 
The  usual*  entrance  into  the  apartments  is  from  the  upper 
court  or  ward,  through  a  handsome  vestibule  supported  by 
pillars  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  some  antique  brass  bustos  in 
the  several  niches;  the  principal  of  which  are,  a  Roman 
vesta),  and  a  slave  in  the  action  of  picking  a  thorn  out  of 
his  foot.  The  great  staircare  is  finely  painted  with  several 
fabulous  stories  from  Ovid^s  Metamorphoses,  particularly 
the  story  of  Phaeton,  who  is  represented  on  the  domepeti-> 
tioning  Apollo  for  leave  to  drive  the  chariot  of  the  Sun ; 
and  on  the  staircase,  in  large  compartments,  are  the  trans- 
foffination  of  Phaeton*s  sisters  into  poplars,  their  tears  dis- 
tilling amber  from  the  trees ;  also  the  story  of  Cycnus  king 
of  Liguna,  who,  being  inconsolable  for  Phaeton's  death, 
was  transformed  into  a  swan.  Over  these,  and  on  the  se- 
veral parts  of  the  ceiling,  supported  by  the  Winds,  are 
represented  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  with  baskets  of  flowers, 
beiftutifiilly  disposed ;  and  at  each  corner  are  the  elements  of 
Earth,  Air,  Fire,  and  Water,  expressed  by  CornucopisB^ 
Birdsy  Zephyrs,  Flaming  Censers,  Water  Nymphs  with 
fishes^  and  a  variety  of  other  representations  expressing 
each  element;  also  Aurora,  with  her  Nymphs  in  wafting, 
giving  water  to  her  horses.  In  proper  attitudes,  in  several 
parts  of  this  staircase,  are  also  represented  Comedy,  Tra<» 
gedy  9  Mosicy  Punting,  and  the  other  sciences ;  and  the  whole 
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staircase  is  beautifully  disposed,  and  heightened  with  gold, 
and  has  a  view  to  the  back  stairs,  whereon  is  painted  the 
story  of  Meleager  and  Atalanta.  The  painting  of  tbia  stair- 
ca^  by  Sir  James  Thomhill. 

The  Qu££n's  Guard  Chamber,  is  completely  furnished 
with  fire  arms,  beautifully  ranged  and  disposed  into  Tm« 
rious  forms,  with  the  star  and  garter,  the  r6yaF  cypher,  and 
other  ornaments  intermixed,  cut  in  lime  wood.  Over  the 
chimney  is  a  full  portrait  of  prince  George  of  Denmark  in 
armour  on  horseback,  by  Dahl,  with  a  view  of  shipping, 
by  Vanderveld.  On  the  cieling  is  Britannia,  personified 
by  queen  Catharine,  consort  to  Charles  II.  seated  on  a  globe, 
bearing  the  arms  of  England  and  Portugal,  witli  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  their  respective  symbols,  at- 
tended by  deities,  presenting  their  several  ofierings,  and 
surrounded  by  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac;  the  other  embellish* 
ments  consist  of  the  heathen  deities,  &c. 

The  Queen's  Presence  Chamber.  Portrait  of  queen 
Catharine,  attended  by  Religion,  Prudence,  Fortitude,  and 
the  other  virtues.  The  room  is  hung  with  tapestry,  re- 
presenting the  beheading  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  persecution 
of  the  primitive  Christians ;  it  is  also  adorned  with  paintings 
of  Edward  IIL  and  the  Black  Prince,  both  by  Belcamp  ; 
and  of  James  I.  by  Vandyck.  In  this  room  also  were  the 
three  following  cartoons  of  Raphael : 

The  SacHjice  to  Paul  and  Barnabas ^  at  Lystra;  the 
Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes ;  dealing  of  the  Crifple  at 
the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple.  Here  it  is  proper  to 
mention,  that  the  Cartoons  have  been  lately  removed  to 
Hampton  Court,  where  Mr.  Holloway  is  taking  exact  copies 
of  them  for  publication. 

The  Q,ue£n*s  Audience  Chamber.  The  cieling  re- 
presents queen  Catharine  as  Britannia,  in  a  oar  drawn  by 
swans  to  the  temple  of  Virtue,  attended  by  Flont)  Ceres,  &c. 
The  canopy  is  of  fine  English  velvet,  set  up  by  queen 
Anne;  and  the  tapestry  was  made  at  Coblentz,  and  pre- 
sented to  Henry  VIU.     The  portraits  are,  Willian^  an() 
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Frederic  Henry,    princes  of   Orange,    Honthorst;    and 
Anne  of  Denmark,  queen  of  Jam«s  I.  Vansomer. 

The  Ball  Room.  On  the  cieling  Charles  If.  is  repre- 
sented giving  freedom  to  Europe  j  by  the  figures  of  Perseiw 
and  Andromeda:  on  the  shield  of  Perseus  is  inscribed 
Perseus  Britannicus^  and  over  the  head  of  Andromeda  is 
ytntien  Europa  Liberata !  Mars,  attended  by  the  celestial 
deities,  offers  the  olive  branch.  The  tapestry,  exhibiting 
the  Months,  was  made  at  Brussels,  and  set  up  by  Charles  II. 
the  room  is  adorned  with  portraits  and  pictures  of  William 
earl  of  Pembroke,  Vansomer;  St.  John,  after  Corregioj 
countess  of  Dorset,  after  Vandyck;  duchess  of  Rich- 
mond, Yandyck  ;  a  Madonna;  and  the  duchess  of  Ha- 
milton, Hakneman. 

The  Queen's  Drawing  Room.  On  the  cieling  the  as- 
sembly of  the  gods  and  goddesses.  The  room  is  hung  with 
tapestry,  representing  the  Seasons;  the  pictures  are  Judith 
and  Holofernes,  Guido;  a  Magdalen,  Lely;  Henrietta, 
jduchess  of  Orleans,  in  the  character  of  Minerva;  lady 
Digby,  wife  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  Vandyck;  De  Bray 
and  bis  family,  by  himself;  Killegrew  and  Carew,  Van- 
J3YCK.     In  this  room  is  a  beautiful  clock  by  Vulluamy. 

The  C^ueen's  Bedchamber.  The  bed  of  state  in  this 
room  was  put  up  by  queen  Charlotte.  It  is  said  to  have 
cost  14,000/.  On  the  cieling  is  represented  the  story  of 
Diana  and  Endymion  ;  the  room  is  adorned  with  the  picture 
of  her  majesty  at  full  length,  accompanied  by  all  her  chil- 
dren, West;  six  landscapes,  Zuccarelli;  and  two 
flower  pieces. 

The  Room  of  Beauties,  is  so  named  from  the  original 
portraits  of  fourteen  of  the  most  celebrated  beauties  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. ;  viz.  Mrs.  Knot  and  Mrs.  Lawson,  Wis- 
sing;  lady  Sunderland,  lady  Rochester,  lady  Denham  and 
her  sister,  and  Mrs.  Middleton,  Lely;  lady  Byron,  House* 
MAN ;  duchess  of  Richmond,  countess  of  North imiber- 
land,  ladv  Grammont,  duchess  of  Cleveland,  and  duchess 
of  Somerset,  Lely;  and  lady  Ossory,  Wissing;  with  thir- 
teen portraits  of  ladies^  after  Vandyck,  by  Russel. 

The 
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The  Q]U££n*8  Dressing  Room.   Anne, queen  to  Jame^L ; ' 
in  a  closet,  is  the  banner  of  France,  annually  deliTtted  oa 
the  second  of  August  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough ;  the 
tenure  by  which  he  holds  Blenheim  House. 

Qu££N  Elizabeth's,    or  The  Picture  Gallery,   i» 
adorned  with  the  paintings  of   James  I.  Vaksobier;   the 
Holy  Family,  after  Raphael  ;   Charles  V.  after  Titian  ; 
the  Offering  of   tlie  Wise  Men,    Paul  Veronese  ;   the 
Misers,  Quintin  Matsys,   the  blacksmith  of   Antwerp; 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  Schiavone;    Titian  and  »  Se- 
nator of  Venice,  by  Titian  ;  Henry  VIII.  Holebin  ;  two 
Italian  Markets,   Bamboccio;   a  Conyersation^  Tbhibrs; 
Sir  John  Lawsoo,   Sir  Christopher  MinneSf  earl  of  Sand* 
wich,  Sir  Thomas  Allen,  Sir  William  Penn,    Sir  George 
Ayscough,  Sir  Thomas  Tiddyman,  Anne  duches  of  York, 
prince  Rupert,    Sii^  JeremiaJi  Smith,    Sir  Joseph  Jordan^ 
Sir  William  Berkeley,   duke  of  Albemarle,  and  Sir  John 
Harman,  Lely;   a  Boy  with  Puppies,  MuriLlo*;    Our 
Saviour  and  St.  Jx)hn,  Vandyck;   St.  Joseph,   Fetti;  a 
Man's  Head,  Carlo  Cignani;  a  Boy  paring  Fruit;  Mu 
chael  Angelo  ;    Men  playing  at  Bowls,  Teniers  ;    As« 
cension  of  the  Virgin,  Bassan;  Boors  drinking,  Teniers; 
St.  Charles  de  Borromeo,    Fetti  ;   Angel  and  Shepherds, 
N.  Poussin;   Our  Saviour  in  the   Garden,    N.  Poussnr; 
Emmanuel  Phillibert  duke  of  Savoy,  More;    Angel  and 
Peter,    Steenwyck;   Indian  Market,  Post;    Marquis  del 
Guasto  and  Family,  after  Titian  ;  and  Rinaldo  and  Ar- 
snida,  Romanelli. 

Queen  Caroline's  China  Closet,  filled  with  a  great 
Tariety  of  curious  china,  elegantly  disposed ;  and  the  whole 
room  finely  gilt  and  ornamented:  the  pictures  are,  the 
Children  of  Henry  VII.  Mabuse  ;  a  Woman  with  a  Kitten ; 
and  a  Woman  squeezing  Blood  out  of  a  Sponge.  In  this 
closet  is  also  a  fine  ember  cabinet,  presented  to  queen  Anne 
by  Dr.  Robinson,  bishop  of  London. 

The  King's  Closet.    The  cieling  painted  with  the  story 

*  This  is  ascertained  by  Mr.  West  to  be  a  genuine  work  of  Iajca 
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of  Jupiter  and  Leda.  The  pictures,  Anne  duchess  of 
Vork,  the  princess  Mary«  and  Mary  duchess  of  York, 
Lely;  a  Man*s  Head,  Raphael;  St.  Catharine,  Guido; 
a  Woman's  Head,  Pahmegiano;  two  Landscapes,  Breug- 
hel; a  Landscape,  Teniers;  Thomas  third  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, Holbein  ;  Holy  Family,  Yanuden  ;  Luther,  Hol- 
bein ;  Erasmus,  Pens  ;  queen  Henrietta,  Vandyck  ;  the 
Creation,  Brueghel. 

The  King's  Dressing  Room.  On  the  cieling  the  story 
of  Jupiter  and  Danae.  The  pictures,  prince  George  of 
Denmark,  Kneller;  a  Bifagdsden,  Dolci;  two  Views  of 
Windsor  Castle,  Vorsterman  ;  a  Man's  Head,  Da  Vinci  ; 
a  Landscape,  Woutermans  ;  Nero  depositing  the  ashes  of 
Britannicus,  Le  Suer  ;  countess  of  Desmond,  who  lived 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  wanting  a  few  days,  Rem- 
nant; a  Farrier's  Shop,  Wouvermans;  a  Youth's  Head, 
Holbein;  Charles IL  Russel;  Herodias's  Daughter, Dolci; 
an  old  Man's  Head,  Holbein;  James  duke  of  York,  Rus- 
sel ;  queen  of  Charles  IL  Lely. 

The  King's  Bedchamber  is  hung  with  tapestry,  repre- 
senting the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander :  the  state  bed  rich 
flowered  velvet,  made  in  Spitalfields,  by  order  of  queen 
Anne ;  on  the  cieling  Charles  IL  represented  in  the  robes  of 
the  Garter,  under  a  canopy  supported  by  Time,  Jupiter, 
and  Neptune,  with  a  wreath  of  laurel  over  his  head ;  anci 
jBttended  by  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America ;  Charles  IL 
when  a  boy,  in  armour,  Vandyck;  Henry  duke  of 
Gloucester. 

The  King's  Drawing  Room.  The  cieling  represents 
Charles  IL  riding  in  a  triumphal  car,  drawn  by  the  horses 
of  the  Sun,  attended  by  Fame,  Peace,  and  the  Polite  Arts; 
Hercules  driving  away  Rebellion,  Sedition,  and  Ignorance ; 
Britannia  and  Neptune  paying  obedience  to  the  monarch  as 
be  passes.  In  the  other  parts  are  painted  the  Labours  of 
Hercules.  The  pictures,  a  converted  Chinese,  Kneller  ; 
a  Magdalen,  Young  Palm  a  ;  the  Roman  Charity ;  St. 
John ;  St.  Stephen  stoned ;  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  and  St. 
Johhi  Michael  Angelo  Carayagio  ;  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
5  Dahl; 
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Dahl;  Endymion  and  Diana,  Genario;  Harvest,  Bas* 
san;  Our  Saviour 'before  Pilate,  Schiavone;  Martha  and 
Mary,  from  Bassan;  a  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess,  Ge*^ 
KARio;  Danae,  ditto;  and  Venus  turned  painter. 

The  King's  Audience  Room.  On  the  cieling  the  Ban* 
quet  of  the  Gods.  The  pictures,  Hercules  and  Omphale, 
Cephalus  and  Procris,  the  Birth  of  Venus,  Venus  and 
Adonis,  Genario;  a  Naval  Triumph  of  Charles  II.  U* 
Verrio  ;  the  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine,  Danckers  ;  Mer- 
cury represented  with  an  original  portrait  of  Charles  11. 
which  he  shews  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  intro- 
duced by  Neptune;  Fame  declaring  the  glory  of  that 
prince,  and  Time  driving  away  Rebellion,  Sedition,  &c. 
Over  the  canopy  is  Justice,  shewing  the  arms  of  Britain  to 
Thames  and  the  river  nymphs.  At  the  lower  end  is  Veuus 
in  a  marine  car,  dr^wn  by  tritons  and  sea  nymphs.  The 
paintings.  Duns  Scotus,  Spagnolet;  Peter  I.  of  Russia, 
Kneller;  Prometheus,  Young  Palma;  and  the  other 
four  Cartoons  of  Raphael:  The  Death  of  Jnanias;  St. 
Paul  preaching  to  the  Athenians;  Christ  delivering  the 
Keys  to  Peter;  Elyfnas  the  Sorcerer  struck  with  Blindness. 

These  inestimable  cartoons  had  remained  in  Flanders, 
from  the  time  that  Pope  Leo  X.  sent  tbcm  thither  to  be  co- 
pied in  tapestry.  The  money  for  tlie  tapestry  having  never 
been  paid,  they  were  purchased  by  Charles  I.  at  the  re- 
commendation of  Rubens.  At  the  sale  of  the  royal  pic- 
tures, in  1653,  they  were  purchased  for  300/.  by  Crom- 
well, against  whom  no  one  would  bid.  He  pawned  them 
to  the  Dutch  court  for  upward  of  50,000/. ;  and,  after  the 
Revolution,  king  William  brought  them  again  to  England, 
and  built  a  gallery  for  their  reception  in  Hampton  Court,  to 
which  place  these  have  been  also  lately  removed. 

The  King's  Guard  Chamber,  is  a  noble  room,  in  which 
are  pikes,  pistols,  guns,  bayonets,  &c.  disposed  in  co- 
lonnades,  pillars,  and  other  devices,  by  Mr.  Harris,  for* 
merly  master  gunner  of  Windsor  Castle;  who  invented  the 
beautiful  arrangement  of  arms  here,  and  in  the  armory  of 
the  Tower  ul'  London.     The  cieling  is  finely   painted  in 
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WJatef  colours:  in  one  circle.  Mars  and  Minerva;  in  the 
other,  Peace  and  Plenty.  In  the  dome  is  a  representation 
of  Mars.  The  pictures,  Charles  XL  of  Sweden,  on  horse- 
back, Wyck;  Nymphs  and  Satyrs,  by  Rubens  and 
Snyders;  Hunting  the  Wild  Boar,  Snyders;  Still  Life, 
Kalf;  the  Taking  of  Bears,  Bassan;  a  Bohemian  Fa- 
mily* by  PuRDioNi ;  Divihe  Love,  Baglioni  ;  Lacy,  the 
Comedian^  in  three  characters,  Wright;  a  Sea  Piece; 
Diana ;  a  Family  singing  by  candle-light,  Honthorst  ;  a 
Japan  Peacock ;  the  Cocoa  Tree;  architecture  and  figures. 
The  beautiful  carving  of  this  chamber  is  by  Grinlin 
Gibbons. 

The  King^s  Audi£Nce  Chamber*  On  the  cieling  is 
represented  the  re-establi{hment  of  the  Church  of  England 
at  the  Restoration,  in  the  characters  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  attended  by  Faith,  Hope,  Charity^  and  the 
Cardinal  Virtues;  Religion  triumphing  over  Superstition 
and  Hypocrisy,  who  are  driven  by  angels  from  before  the 
church.  This  room  is  decorated  by  the  masterly  hand  of 
Mr*  West.  Over  the  door,  is  The  Surrender  qf  Calais. 
The  companion  to  this  is  The  Entertainment  given  by 
Edward  to  his  Prisoners j  in  which  the  brave  Eustace .  de 
Ribaumont,  who  engaged  the  king,  unknown,  in  single 
combat,  during  the  siege  of  Calais,  is  introduced.  The 
king  is  in  the  act  of  nobly  rewarding  the  valour  of  his  enemy 
with  a  crown  of  pearls,  and,  at  the  same  instant,  granting 
faim  his  liberty. 

Under  this  picture  is  the  representation  of  The  Passage 
of  the  Somme,  near  Abbeville,  in  which  Edward  is  opposed 
by  Godemar  de  Faye,  king  Philip's  general. 

The  Interview  between  the  King  and  his  victorious  Son, 
the  Black  Princey  after  the  Battle  qf  Cressy, 

The  Victory  of  Poitiers,  in  which  the  Black  Prince  is  re- 
presented receiving  as  captives  the  French  king  John,  and 
his  youngest  son  Philip. 

The  First  Installation  of  the  Garter  in  St.  George^s 
ChapeL  The  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Salisbury  per- 
forming the  service,   and  the  king,   queen,   and  knights, 

Vot.  V.    No.  119.  3  G  kneeling 
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kneeling  round  the  altar.  In  the  gallery  appear  tbe  king^s 
children,  the  captive  king  of  Scotland,  the  bishop  of  St» 
Andrew^Sy  French  prisoners,  and  spectator.  In  tbe  fore 
ground  two  of  the  poor  knights  of  Windsor,  kneeling;  be- 
hind them  two  foreign  ambassadors;  and,  behind  these,  i* 
the  portrait  of  the  painter,  &c. 

The  Battle  of  NeoSPs  Crossy  n^ar  Durham^  where  queen* 
Phiiippa,  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  takes  the  conmiand  of 
the  armj,  and  defeats^  and  makes  prisoner,  Darid  king  of 
Scotkind  ♦. 

Over  the  chimney,  the  History  of  St.  George. 

The  King^s  Pkesence  Chamber  is  bung  with  tapestry^ 
containing  the  History  of  queen  Athaliah. 

St.  George's  Hall  is  set  apart  to  the  honour  of  the  or« 
der  of  the  Garterf,  and  is  one  of  tbe  noblest  rooms  in  Eu« 

*  The  celebrated  historical  pictures  of  TAe  Embarkation  qfHenr^FIII^ 
at  Dover  I  bis  Interview  xvUh  Francis  L ;  and  Tke  Battle  qf  the  Spurs; 
together  with  a  picture  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  family,  have  been  re- 
moved from  Windsor,  and  depouted,.  by  order  of  king  George  lU.  ia 
the  meeting  room  of  the  Society  oC  Antiquaries..  The  following  capital 
paintings  have  been  removed  from  the  queen's  palace,  St.  James's  Park;, 
f^emis  attended  by  the  Graces,  Guido  ;  Hohf  Family,  Rubens  ;  Charles  I^ 
mth  the  duke  D'Epemon;  the  same  tnonarch  ivith  his  family  i  and  an- 
other qf  him  and  his  queen ;  all  by  V asdy CK-^Lysons, 

t  Windsor  Castle  being  the  seat  of  honour  of  the  most  illustrious  order 
of  the  G.arter,  the  ceremonies  of  the  installation  of  each  knight  is  per* 
formed  in  St:  George*s  chapel  with  great  state  and  solemnity;  and  it  is. 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  this  chapel,  that  the  inilallatton/  by  the  heroic 
and  warlike  founder,  b  expressly  appointed  to  be  solenmized  and  held 
therein,  either  by  the  knights  themselves  in  person,  or,  on  allowance 
liom  the  sovereign,  by  their  proxy.  In  fonner  times  the  new  or  knights 
elect  went  in  a  solemn  and  stately  procession  to  Windsor,  attended  by 
their  friends  and  servants  in  the  richest  liveries  with  exceeding  greit 
pomp  and  cavalcade ;  also  tite  procession  of  the  knights  from  their  k>dg» 
ings  in  the  castle  to  the  cTiapel  of  St  George,  has  sometimes  been  «a 
horseback,  but  most  frequently  on  foot,  as  is  the  present  custom.  Ttr 
installation  or  inaHguration  of  a  knight  of  this  most  noble  order,  coosisli 
in  a  conjunction  of  many  ceremonies,  established  by  the  royal  founder^ 
and  succeeding  sovereigns  of  the  order,  for  the  greater  dignity  and  re* 
^larity  of  this  iUustrious  society ;  and  the  ^le  ordering  of  these  cen- 
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rope.  In  the  cieling,  Charles  II.  represented  in  the  habit  of 
the  order,  attended  by  England,  Scotknd,  and  Ireland; 
Religion  and  Plenty  bdd  the  crown  over  bis  head;  Mars 
and  Mercdry,  with  the  emblems  of  war  and  peace,  stand 

on 

monies  of  installation  belongs  Dnto  Garter  King  at  Arms,  a  principal  of- 
ficer of  the  order,  whose  peculiar  appointment  is  to  maintain  and  support 
the  dignity,  and  preserve  the  honour,  of  this  most  noble  order  of  knight* 
hood.    On  the  morning  of  installation,  the  knights  commissioners  ap« 
pointed  by  the  sovereign  to  instal  the  new,  or  knights  elect,  meet  in  the 
great  chamber  in  the  lodgings  of  the  dean  of  Windsor,  dressed  in  the 
ftiU  habit  of  the  order,  where  the  officers  of  the  order  also  attend  in  their 
habits,  and  the  knights  elect  come  thither  in  their  under  habits  only, 
bearing  their  caps  and  feathers  in  their  hands.    From  the  dean*8  hall  th» 
first  pmcesrion  of  the  knights  is  made  into  St.  George's  chapel,  and  the 
new  knights  there  rest  themselves  in  chairs  behind  the  altar,  and  are  re« 
spectivdy  mtroduced  into  the  Chapter  House,  and  by  the  k>rds  conmus- 
aiooen  (gaiter  ahd  the  other  ofiicen  attending)  are  here  invested  with  the 
surooat  or  upper  habit  of  the  order,  which  is  buckled  over  with  a  girdle 
of  crioMon  ^vet,  and  the  hanger  and  sword  also  girded  on ;  the  dean  at 
the  tame  time  reading  the  several  admonitions  appointed  by  the  laws  and 
slatates  of  the  order,  which  the  knights  elect  here  subscribe,  and  take  the 
oaths  required  by  the  statutes.    The  procession  of  each  knight  elect  se* 
|Mmtely,  is  afterwards  made  into  the  choir,  attended  by  the  lords  com- 
misHonersy  and  other  companions  of  the  order,  down  the  north  aisle,  and 
preceded  by  the  poor  knights,  prebends,  heralds,  pursuivants,  and  other 
officers  of  the  order  in  their  several  habits.  Garter  king  at  arms  bearing 
the  rqbes,  great  collar,  and  George,  of  each  knight,  on  a  crimson  velvet 
ciiihioii.    Od  entering  the  choir,  after  reverence  made  to  the  altar  and 
4ht  sovereign's  staU,  the  knights  are  conducted  to  their  several  seats  or 
.Stalls,  nnder  their  respective  banners  and  other  ensigns  of  honour;  and 
With  great  state  and  reverence  this  most  solemn  part  of  installation  is  per* 
fimned,  and  here  the  knight  is  completely  dressed,  and  invested  with  tiie 
mantle  of  the  order,  and  the  great  collar  of  St.  George. 

AAer  the  solenwity  of  installation,  the  knights  make  their  solemn  of- 
fomgs  at  the  altar;  and,  prayers  being  ended,  the  grand  procession  of 
the  knighli  tiom  the  choir  in  the  full  habits  of  their  order,  with  their 
eaps  and  pkimes  of  feathers  on  their  heads,  (which  are  frequently  richly 
Mbmed  and  surrounded  with  diamonds,)  is  made  round  the  body  of  the 
dmrch,  and,  passing  out  at  the  south  door,  the  procession  is  continudd 
IB  great  state  through  the  courts  of  the  Castle  into  St.  Greorge's  Hall,  pre- 
ceded by  hb  majesty's  music.  After  the  knights  have  for  some  time 
mthe  royal  aparUnents,  a  sumptuous  dianer  or  banquet  is  prepared 
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on  each  side.  Regal  government,  upheld  by  Religion  and 
Eternity,  with  Justice  attended  by  Fortitude,  Temperance, 
and  Prudence,  repelling  Rebellion  and  Faction.  Toward 
the  throne  is  represented,    in   an    octagon,    St.  George^s 

Cross, 

in  St.  George's  Hall,  if  the  sovereign  be  present,  and  in  his  absence  in 
the  great  Guard  Chamber  next  adjoining ;  and  the  knights  are  intro- 
duced and  dine  in  the  habits  of  the  order,  and  a  band  of  mosic  attend- 
ing ;  Garter  king  at  arms,  before  dinner  is  ended,  proclaims  the  style 
and  dignity  of  each  knight ;  after  which  the  company  retire,  and  the 
evening  is  closed  with  a  ball  for  the  ladies  in  the  royal  lodgings.  This 
procession  of  the  knights  of  the  Garter,  and  the  whole  ceremony  of  in* 
stallation,  is  most  noble  and  stately.  The  habit  of  a  knight  of  the 
Garter,  in  richness  and  majesty,  surpasses  the  dress  of  all  other  orders  of 
knighthood,  and  is  suitable  to  the  high  dignity  of  this  illustrious  society, 
'  xi'hich  stands  foremost  in  honour  and  renown  amongst  the  princes  of  £u^ 
rope.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  here,  that  the  order  of  the  Garter 
was  instituted  by  the  most  heroic  and  warlike  prince  Edward  III.  king  of 
England  and  France,  A.  D.  1349,  in  the  twenty ^third  year  of  his  reign, 
for  the  improvement  of  military  honour  and  the  reward  of  virtue :  it  is 
also  called  the  order  of  St.  George,  the  renowned  patron  of  England, 
under  whose  banner  the  English  army  always  marched  to  the  field  of  bat'* 
tie ;  and  the  cross  of  St.  George  was  appointed  the  ensign  of  this  most 
noble  order :  at  the  same  time  the  sovereign  appointed  the  Garter  to  be 
the  principal  mark  of  distinction  of  the  order,  and  to  be  worn  by  the 
knights  on  the  lefl  leg;  not  from  any  regard  to  a  lady '^  garter,  as  has 
idly  prevailed  among  the  vulgar,  and  improved  by  the  fancy  of  poets  and 
painters,  contrary  to  truth  and  history,  but  as  a  tie  or  band  of  association 
in  honour  and  military  virtue,  to  bind  the  knights  companioas  strictly  to 
himself  and  each  other,  in  friendship  and  true  agreement,  and  as  an  ew. 
sign  or  badge  of  unity  and  combination,  to  promote  the  honour  of  Godg 
and  the  glory  and  interest  of  their  prince  and  soverei^.  Farther,  king 
Edward,  being  at  this  time  engaged  in  prosecuting  by  arms  his  right  to 
the  crown  of  France,  caused  the  following  French  motto,  Honi  soil  qui 
fnaiypense,  to  be  wrought  in  letters  of  gold  roi^nd  the  garter,  declaring 
thereby  the  purity  and  equity  of  his  intention  in  this  his  institution,  an4 
at  the  same  time  to  retort  shame  and  defiance  upon  him  that  should  dare 
to  think  ill  of  his  royal  intent  in  this  noble  institution  of  honour,  and  of 
the  just  enterprize  he  had  undertaken  for  the  support  of  his  right  to  that 
crown.  But,  for  a  more  general  account  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Ashmoie's  History  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
wherein  the  institution,  laws,  and  ceremonies,  of  this  noost  noble  estab* 
lishmcQt  of  jioDour  are  treated  of  at  large^  yrith  the  statutes  of  the  order, 

and 
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Cross,  encircled  with  the  Garter,  within  a  glory  supported 
by  Cupids,  with  the  motto,  Honi  soit  qui  mal y  pense ;  the 
Muses  attending  in  full  concert. 

On  the  back  of  the  throne  a  large  drapery,  on  which  is 
painted  St.  George  and  the  dragon,  as  large  as  the  life  ;  and 
on  the  lower  border  of  the  drapery  is  inscribed,  Vei^iendo 
r^stUuit  reviy  in  allusion  to  William  III.  who  is  painted  ia 
the  habit  of  the  order,  sitting  under  a  royal  canopy,  by 
Kneller.  To  the  throne  is  an  ascent  of  five  marble  steps, 
to  which  the  painter  has  added  five  more  with  the  pencil, 
with  such  perfectness  as  to  form  a  strong  deception  to  the 
beholder. 

and  a  catalogue  of  the  knights  companions  from  the  first  foundation  to  Mr. 
Ashmole's  time,  by  which  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  royal  or  princely 
family  in  Europe,  but  has  been  of  the  company  of  this  most  illustrious 
society,  which  from  its  first  institution,  now  more  than  four  hundred 
years  since,  has  flourished  with  great  splendour  and  glory,  and  been  the 
ynost  distinguished  mark  of  honour  among  the  princes  of  Europe,  the  re- 
yrard  of  merit,  and  great  ^d  heroic  deeds.  A  knight  of  the  Garter  may 
be  elected;  but,  according  to  the  statutes  of  the  order,  they  are  not 
deemed  knights  companions,  nor  are  they  intitled  to  the  full  honours  of 
the  order,  till  they  have  been  duly  installed  with  the  ceremonies  of  ho- 
nour in  St.  George's  Chapel  at  Windsor ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  late  earl 
of  Halifax,  who  was  elected  a  knight  companion  April  2*3,  1764;  but^ 
dying  before  his  installation^  is  pot  inserted  in  the  catalogue  of  knights 
companions. 

Since  the  institution  of  this  order  of  knighthood,  there  have  bcca 
knights  elected,  eight  emperors  of  Germany,  three  kings  of  Sweden* 
five  kings  of  Denmark,  two  kings  of  Pmssia,  three  kings  of  Spain,  six 
princes  of  Orange,  five  kings  of  IVance,  one  king  of  Scotland,  exclu* 
sively  of  James  VI.  Ave  kings  of  Portugal,  one  king  of  Poland,  two  kings 
pf  Naples,*  one  king  of  Arragon,  three  infants  of  Portugal,  one  prince 
of  Denmark,  two  bishops  of  Osnaburgh,  many  princes  of  Luxemburgh* 
pne  elector  of  Braqdenburgh,  seven  electors  palatine,  two  electors  of 
Saxony,  two  dukes  of  Lorrain,  four  dukes  of  Wirtemburgh,  two  dukd 
pf  Holstein,  two  dukes  of  Savoy,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  god's  great  mother,  when  her  heavenly  race 
Do  homage  to  her;  yet  she  cannot  boast 
Among  that  numerous  and  celestial  host 
More  heroes  than  can  Windsor,  nor  doth  Fame's 
|n)nu>rtal  book  record  more  noble  names. 

St. 
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St.  George^s  Hall,  is  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  long ; 
Imd  the  whole  north  side  is  taken  up  with  the  Triamph  oT 
Edward  the  Black  Prince.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  ball  is 
Edward  III.  the  founder  of  the  order,  seated  on  a  throne, 
receiving  the  kings  of  France  and  Scotland  prisoners :  the 
Black  Prince  is  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  procession^ 
crowned  with  laurel,  and  carried  by  slaves,  preceded  by 
captives ;  he  is  attended  by  the  emblems  of  Victory,  Li« 
berty,  and  other  insignia^  with  the  banners  of  France  and 
Scotland  displayed.  The  painter  has  indulged  his  fancy» 
by  closing  the  procession  with  the  fiction  of  the  countess  of 
Salisbury,  in  the  person  of  a  finejady  making  garlands  for 
the  prince,  and  the  representation  of  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor*  In  this  last,  he  has  humourously  introduced  him- 
self in  a  black  hood  and  scarlet  cloak. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  is  a  noUe  music  gallery,  sop- 
|K>rted  by  slaves  larger  than  the  life)  in  proper  attitudes^ 
said  to  represent  a  father  and  his  three  sons,  taken  pri« 
ioners  by  the  Black  Prirtce.  Over  the  gallery,  on  the 
lower  compartment  of  the  cieling,  is  the  coUar  of  the  order 
of  die  Garter  fully  displayed.  The  painting  of  this  room 
was  by  Yerrio,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
palace,  he  has  exhibited  the  prominence  of  bis  absurd  stile.  * 

St.  George's,  or  The  King*s  Chapel.  On  the  cieling 
is  represented  the  Ascension ;  and  the  altar-piece  is  adorned 
with  a  painting  of  The  Last  Supper.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  chapel  The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and  other  mi* 
racles,  by  Verrto;  and  in  a  group  of  spectators,  the 
painter  has  introduced  his  own  efiigy,  with  those  of  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  and  Cooper,  who  assisted  him  in  these 
paintings.  The  east  end  of  the  chapel  is  taken  up  with  the 
closets  belonging  to  his  majesty  and  the  royal  family*  ,  The 
carved  work  is  done  by  Gibbons,  in  lime-tree  wood. 

From  this  chapel  visitors  are  conducted  to  the  Quten's 
Guard  Chamber,  the  first  room  entered,  but  the  last  of 
the  state  apartments  shewn  to  the  public,  the  others  being 
only  opened  when  the  court  reside  at  Windsor,    They  con- 
sist 
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list  of  many  beautiful  chambers  adorned  with  paintings  by 
the  most  eminent  masters. 

The  Inner  or  Horn  Court,  is  so  called  from  a  pair  of 
stags  horns  of  a  very  extraordinary  size,  taken  in  the 
forest,  and  set  up  in  that  court,  which  is  painted  in  bronze 
and  stone  colour.  On  one  side  is  represented  a  Roman 
battle,  and  on  the  opposite  side  a  sea  fight,  with  the  images 
of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Mercury,  and  Pallas;  and  in  the 
gallery  is  a  representation  of  David  playing  before  the  ark. 

St.  George's  Collegiate  Chapel,  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  lower  court  of  the  Castie,  and  must  not  be 
i^onfounded  with  St.  George's,  or  the  King's  Chapel,  iir 
the  Castle,  It  is  a  beautiful  structure,  in  the  purest  style 
of  Gothic  architecture;  and  was  first  erebted  by  Edward  IIL 
in  1377,  for  the  honour  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  But 
however  noble  the  first  design,  Edward  IV.  not  finding  it 
entirely  completed,  designed  and  undertook  the  present 
•trocttire.  The  work  was  carried  on  by  Henry  VII.  who 
finished  the  body  of  the  chapel ;  and  Sir  Reginald  Bray,K.G« 
assisted  in  ornamenting  the  chapel  and  completihg  the  roof. 
The  Architecture  of  the  inside  has  ever  been  esteemed  for  its 
great  beauty ;  the  stone  roof  in  particular  is  reckoned  an 
excellent  piece  of  workmanship.  It  is  an  ellipsis  supported 
by  Gothic  piUars,  whose  ribs  and  groins  sustain  the  whole 
roof,  every  part  of  which  has  some  different  device.  Oo 
each  side  of  the  choir,  are  the  stalls  of  the  sovereign  and 
knights  of  the  Garter,  with  the  lielmet,  mantling,  crest^ 
and  sword  of  each  knight,  set  up  over  his  stall,  on  a  ca[f 
nopy  of  antient  carving  curiously  wrought.  Over  the  ca- 
fiopy  is  affixed  the  banner  of  each  knight  blazoned  on  silk, 
and  on  the  back  of  the  stalb  are  the  titles  of  the  knights^ 
with  their  arms  neatly  engraved  and  blazoned  on  copper* 
The  sovereign's  stall,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  ^i^trance  into 
the  choir,  is  distinguished  by  rich  ornaments.  The  priqge> 
stall  is  on  the  left,  and  has  no  distinction  from  tbose  of  tbt 
Test  of  the  knigbts ;  the  wholes  society,  according  to  the 
statutes  of  the  institution,  being  companions,  equal  in  ho« 
Qour  and  powei*. 

In 
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In  a  vault  under  the  choir  are  interred  Henry  Vllf.  and 
Lis  third  queen  Jane  Seymour,  Charles  I.  and  a  daughter 
of  queen  Anne.  Under  the  south  aisle,  near  the  door  of 
the  choir,  rest  the  remains  of  Henry  VL;  Edward  IV.  is 
interred  in  the  north  aisle*.  The  tomb  of  this  king  is 
fronted  with  touchstone;  over  it  is  a  beautiful  monument  of 
steel,  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  Quintin  Matsys. 

There  are  several  chapels  in  this  fabric,  in  which  are 
the  monuments  of  many  illustrious  persons ;  particularly, 
of  Edward  earl  of  Lincoln,  a  renowned  naval  warrior ; 
George  Manners  lord  Roos,  and  Anne,  his  consort,  niece 
of  Edward  IV. ;  Anne,  duchess  of  Exeter,  her  mother  and 
sister ;  Sir  Reginald  Bray ;  the  famous  lord  Hastings,  be> 
beaded  by  Richard  III. ;  and  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of 
Suffolk,  who' married  the  sister  of  king  Henry  VIII. 

Modern  Monuments.  Dr.  Theodore  Aylward,  Gresham 
professor  of  Music^  died  1801.  Nathaniel  Giles,  Mus.D.  1633. 
William  Child,  Miis.  D.  sixty-five  years  organist  at  Windsor 
and  Whitehall,  1697.  Dr.  Samuel  Prat,  dean  of  Windsor, 
1723.  Hon.  Frederick  Keppel,  bishop  of  Exeter,  177S. 
John  Buller,  Esq.  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  1786; 
and  several  others. 

This  chapel  was  repaired  and  beautified  in  1790.  The 
altar  consists  of  curious  and  delicate  workmanship,  in  va- 
rious carved  devices,  surrounding  West's  picture  of  the 
Last  Supper.  Over  this  altar  is  a  noble  painted  window; 
the  subject  the  Resurrection,  divided  into  three  compart^ 
ments.     In  the  centre  is  Our  Saviour  ascending  from  the 

•  In  1789,  the  trorknien  employed  in  repairing  the  church,  disco< 
vered  the  vault  of  king  Pldward.  The  body,  inclo&ed  in  a  leaden  and 
Iroodeu  coffin,  measuring  six  feet  three  inches  in  length,  appeared  re- 
duced to  a  skeleton.  The  bottom  of  the  eoffin  AVas  cdvcred  with  a  mucJ- 
'dy  liquor,  about  three  inches  deep,  of  a  strong  and  saline  taste.  Near 
this  was  a  wooden  coffin,  supposed  to  have  contained  the  body  of  his 
queen,  who  died  three  years  after  the  king,  in  confinement,  at  Ber- 
jnoudsey  Abbey,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  secretly  interred.  Od 
the  sides  of  this  vault  were  inscribed,  in  characters  resembling  those  of 
the  times,  "  Edward  IV;"  with  some  names,  probably  those  of  the 
workmco  employed  at  the  funeral, 

sepulcbrci 
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^pulchre,  preceded  by  the  angel,  above  whom,  in  the 
clouds,  are  cherubims  and  scraphims;  and  among  these 
is  a  portrait  of  prince  Octavius^  eighth  son  of  George  III. 
and  his  consort.  In  the  front  ground  are  the  Roman  soL 
diers,  thrown  into  various  postures  with  terror  and  astonish- 
ment. In  the  right  hand  compartment  are  represented 
Mary  Magdalen,  Mary  the  mother  of  James,  and  Salome, 
approaching  the  sepulchre,  with  unguents  and  spices,  in 
order  to  anoint  the  body.  In  the  left  hand  division  are 
Peter  and  John,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  informed 
by  Mary  Magdalen,  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  missing, 
and  are  running  with  the  greatest  anxiety,  astonishment,  and 
speed,  toward  the  sepulchre.  This  masterly  performance 
was  designed  by  MhWest  in  1785,  and  executed  by  Mr. 
Jarvis,  assisted  by  Mr.  Forest,  between  that  period  and 
1788.  This  window  cost  4000/.  In  the  windows  on  each 
side  are  painted  the  arms  of  the  sovereign  and  knights  who 
subscribed  toward  the  above  sum. 

Several  of  the  windows  in  this  beautiful  fabric  are  finely 
stained,  and  consist  of  various  scripture  subjects. 

The  organ,  of  Gothic  exterior  construction,  built  by 
Green^  is  a  noble  production  of  genius.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  superior  to  any  in  the  kingdom,  particularly  in  the 
swell.  The  organ  case  was  built  by  Mr.  Emiyn.  The 
carved  work  to  this  erection  is  very  curious  and  costly.  The 
ascent  to  the  choir,  from  the  west  door,  is  by.  a  flight  of 
steps,  under  an  arcade  of  artificial  stone,  extending  the 
whole  width  of  the  choir. 

The  improvements  in  the  choir  are  general,  and  parti- 
cularly the  stalls  of  the  knights  of  the  Garter,  which  have 
received  great  embellishments;  the  most  conspicuous  of 
which  18  the  king^s  stall.  It  was  erected  in  178S,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Emlyn,  and  is  carved  in  a  neat  Gothic 
style.  In  the  centre  are  the  arms  of  the  sovereign,  en- 
circled  with  laurel,  and  crowned  with  the  royal  diadem ;  the 
whole  surrounded  with  fleurs-de-luce,  and  the  star  of  the 
order,  with  G.  R.  III.  properly  disposed.  The  curtains  and 
cushions  are  of  blue  velvet  fringed  with  gold.    The  old 
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banners  of  the  knights  that  have  been  installed  are  taken 
down,  and  beaotiful  new  silk  ones  substituted,  with  hel- 
mets, crests,  and  swords.  Yacancies  are  left  for  the  new* 
elected  knights.  No  part  of  the  church  appears  to  have 
been  neglected.  Taste,  as  well  as  convenience,  has  been 
consulted ;  a  great  degree  of  airyness  pervades  the  whole,  and 
the  effect  of  the  stone  work,  with  the  neatness  of  the  finish- 
ing,  stril^es  the  spectator  with  wonder. 

At  the  east  end  of  St.  George^s  Chapd,  is  a  free- stone 
edifice,  built  by  Henry  VIL  as  a  burial  place  for  himself 
and  bis  svccesors;  but  afterward  alterii^  his  ptirpose,  he 
began  the  more  noble  structure  at  Westminster;  and  thb 
reflMunad  m^lected  until  cardinal  Wolsey  obtained  a  grant 
of  it  firom  Henry  YIIL  and,  with  a  profusion  of  expence, 
began  a  sumptuous  monument  for.  himself,  whence  this 
building  obtained  the  name  of  Wolsey*s  Tomb  House* 
This  monument  was  so  magnificetitly  bnilt,  that  it  far  ex* 
ceeded  that  of  Henry  VII.  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  and,  at 
the  time  of  the  cardinal's  disgrace,  the  tomb  was  so  far 
executed,  that  Benedetto,  a  statuary  of  Florence,  received 
foor  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  ducats,  for  what  he 
bad  already  done;  and  380/.  18^.  had  been  paid  for  gilding 
only  half  'of  this  monument.  The  cardinal  d}4ng  soon 
after  his  disgrace,  was  buried  in  the  eathedral  at  York,  and 
the  monument  remained  unfinished.  In  1646,  the  statues 
and  figures  of  gilt  copper,  of  exquisite  workHUtnshtp,  were 
sold.  James  \L  converted  this  building  into  a  popish 
chapel,  and  mass  was  publicly  performed  here.  The  cid- 
ing  was  painted  by  VxaRio,  and  the  walls  were  findy  oma- 
nented  and  painted ;  but  the  whole  having  been  neglected 
since  the  reign  of  James II-.  is  now  in  a  state  of  decay,  and 
being  no  appendage  to  the  college^  waits  the  royal  favour, 
to  retrieve  it  from  the  disgrace  of  its  present  appearance. 

Windsor  Littlx  Park,  a  fine  inclosure,  which  enn- 
braces  the  north  and  east  side  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  is 
about  four  miles  in  circumference,  declining  gently  from 
the  Terrace  to  the  Thames.  It  is  a  charming  spot,  plea- 
santly wooded;  and  there  is  a  row  of  antient  trees,  near  the 
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^ueen^s  Lodge,  which  is  said  to  have  been  planted  by  order 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  still  retains  her  name. 

Here  also  an  old  oak  was  said  to  exist,  by  the  name  of 
Heme's  Oak.      The  admirer  of  natural  antiquity,    who 
would  wish  to  investigate  the  subject,  will  find  an  ample 
account  of  it  in  Mr*  Gilpin's   '^  Remarks  on  Forest  Sce- 
nery.^   It  is  thus  celebrated  by  Shakspeare : 

There  is  an  old  tale  goeii,  that  Heme,  the  hunter, 

Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  Fortsst, 

Doth  all  the  whiter  time,  at  still  midnight, 

Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  ragged  horns; 

And  there  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes  the  cattle. 

And  makes  milch.kine  yield  blood,  and  shakes  a  chain, 

In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner  I 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor j  Act  IV.  Sc.  IF.* 

Formerly,  numerous  herds  of  deer  were  kept  in  this 
park;  but  since  the  year  1785,  it  has  been  stocked  with 
theep  and  cattle  of  various  denominations ;  yet  there  ar6 
still  iome  deer  remaining,  and  plenty  of  hares,  which  fre« 
quently  afforded  to  the  king  the  diversion  of  coursing. 

Windsor  Great  Park,  an  extensive  park,  adjoining  to 
the  south  side  of  the  town  of  Windsor.  A  noble  road,  near 
three  miles  in  length,  called  the  Long  Walk,  and  adorned » 
fin  eftch  side^,  with  a  double  plantation  of  stately  tr6es,  leads 
to  the  summit  of  a  delightful  hiH,  hear  the  Ranger's  Lodge, 
whence  thdfb  )s  a  very  luxuriant  prospeet  of  the  Castle, 
Eton  College,  and  the  distant  country.  This  park  pos- 
sesses a  circuit  of  fourteen  miles;  and,  since  the  death  of 
tbd  late  Henry  Fjoederiok  duke  of  Cumberland,  his  majesty 
has.  taken  it  unoer  bis  o^n  immediate  care,  and  amuses 
himself  in  giving  it  every  advantage  which  the  united  ef« 
forts  of  good  husbandry  and  landscape  improvement  can 

♦  This  Heme  is  said  to  have  been  keeper  of  the  forest  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth^  atid  having  been  guiltj  of  some  offence,  for  which  h^ 
(bEpected  (b  be  disgraced,  hung  himself  upon  the  oak  which  afterwards 
bore  Ids  name.  Ignorance  and  creduhty  induced  the  supposition^  that 
his  spirit  hjUmted  the  spot;  the  bard  therefore  improved  the  circmm 
tfaace,  as  a  fit  soeiie  of  action  to  expose  FalstafiTs  cowardice. 

3  H  2  bestow. 
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bestow.  It  consists  of  near  four  thousand  acres,  beautt* 
fully  diversified  in  hill  and  dale;  many  parts  of  it  nobly- 
planted  with  venerable  bodies  of  wood,  varied  with  wild 
and  romantic  scenery*. 

Windsor  Forest  is  a  tract,  according  to  Roque,  form« 
ing  a  circuit  of  fifty-six  miles,  abounding  with  deer  and 
game ;  aqd  it  is  a  magnificent  appendage  to  Windsor  Castle. 
It  was  originally  formed  and  preserved  for  the  exercise  of 
the  chase,  by  our  antient  sovereigns,  and  is  $till  employed 
\n  t^bose  recreations  by  his  present  majesty. 

**  There  belongs  unto  the  libcrtie  of  Windsor  Castle," 
says  Norden,  in  his  *  Description  of  tlie  Honour  of  Windsor ^ 
*'^  sundrie  bailywickes,  lying  within  several  shires,  the 
seaven  hundreds  of  Cookeham  et  Braye,  and  the  hundred 
of  Sunninge,  within  Barkshire,  the  manors  of  Upton  and 
Burnebam ;  the  manors  of  Wicadeskery  and  Langley ; 
Maries;  the  manor  of  Datchet;  the  manor  of  Farnehamr 
Royail;  the  manor  of  £aton,  within  Buckinghamshire;  th^ 
hundreds  of  Oking,   and  the  hundreds  of  Gadley,  within 

*  While  this  ei^tent  of  domain  remained  in  the  hands  of  a  ranger,  he 
employed  it  as  a  temporary  advantage,  and  never  thought  of  bestowing 
upon  it  any  permanent  improvement :  but  his  majesty  having  taken  that 
office  upon  himself,  every  rational  experiment  which  can  add  beauty,  or 
produce  advantage,  is  brought  forward ;  and  persons  of  the  first  enii- 
nence  and  ^kill  are  employed  in  the  execution  of  a  magiufitent  plan  of 
embellishment  in  the  park;  as  well  as  to  hold  forth  an  example  of  im- 
proved husbandry  to  the  imitation  of  t^ie  si^rrounding  country.  Th^ 
principal  outlines  of  this  plan  embrace  a  vast  compass  of  draining,  which 
IS  completed,  without  deformity,  after  the  mode  adopted  in  Essex ;  an 
extensive  scene  of  planting  upon  the  high  grounds^Kl  eminences,  where 
a  grandeur  of  effect  can  be  produced ;  a  delicate  opening  of  \hfi  bottom 
parts,  in  order  to  throw  the  v^es  into  beautiful  savannas ;  a  selection  of 
the  fine  sylvan  parts  into  harbours  for  game ;  with  sheep  walks  (or  large 
flocks ;  and  the  formation  of  two  contrasted  farms  at  the  opposite  ends  of 
the  park.  The  one,  from  thcL  lightness  of  the  soil,  is  established  on  the 
Norfolk  system  of  husbandry,  under  a  rpts^tion  of  six  course  cropping, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  tulip  cultivation;  and  the  other,  which  con- 
sists of  a  loamy  soil,  is  carried  on  in  due  conformity  to  tlie  agricultural 
practice  of  Flanders,  where  the  course  of  husbandry  almost  invariably 
consists  of  an  alternate  crop  for  man  and  beast ;  one  of  the  most  producr 
tive  dispositions  to  which  land  can  be  applied. 

Surrey, 
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Surrey,  togctlier  also  with  others  forame  liberties,  namely, 
the  Jibertie  of  lady  Elizabeth  Pircain,  of  the  hundred  of 
Wargrave;  the  libertie  of  Sir  Henrie  Nevill,  of  his  hun- 
dred of  Wargrave ;  the  libertie  of  the  manor  of  Bent- 
lisham,  within  Bark  shire;  the  libertie  of  .Andrew  Win- 
desore,  Esq.  of  his  manor  of  Eaton ;  the  libertie  of  Sir 
Edward  Cooke,  lord  cheife  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
of  his  manor  of  Stoke  Poges,  within  Buckingshamshire, 
All  theis  are  liable  to  the  Castle  warrantes,  though  for 
want  of  due  execution  some  of  them  begin  to  be  denied, 
and  the  warrants  disobeyed;  the  true  limmits  and  bounds 
being  also  nere  worne  out  of  knowledge,  and  will  shortlie 
be  worne  out  of  minde,  without  nieanes  of  reformation." 

The  castle  and  forest  of  Windsor  is  mentioned  as  an 
honour,  by  statute,  in  the  seventeenth  of  Henry  VllL 
cap.  18. 

Frogmore  House,  which  had  many  possessors  during 
the  Civil  Wars,  afterwards  became  the  property  of  George 
Fitzroy,  duke  of  Northumberland,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 
his  widow  died  here  at  an  advanced  age.  This  place  was 
also  the  residence  of  marshal  Belleisle,  after  his  release 
from  the  Castle ;  it  was  afterwards  the  seat  of  Sir  Edward 
Walpole,  K.  B.  and  of  the  honourable  Mrs.  Egerton,  of 
whom  it  was  purchased  by  her  majesty  queen  Charlotte,  who 
bas  made  very  considerable  additions  to  the  house  and 
gardens.  In  different  parts  of  the  grounds,  Gothic  temples, 
rural  huts,  &c.  have  been  erected,  as  a  relief  to  the  same* 
ness  of  a  dead  flat.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  is  a 
neat  house,  the  seat  of  the  late  earl  of  Pomfret,  as  ranger 
of  the  Little  Pane,  within  the  limits  of  which  it  is  situated. 
The  quecn^s  dairy,  is  commended  for  its  neatness  and 
simplicity. 

We  now  describe  the  various  towns  and  villages,  &c» 
within  Windsor  Forest,  and  the  county  of  Berks. 

The  Belvidere,  or  Shrub's  Hill,  is  a  triangular  build- 
ing, with  a  tower  at  each  corner.  It  is  encompassed  by  a 
fine  plantation  of  trees,  forming  a  delightful  scene.  The 
poble  piece  of  water,  in  the  valley  .underneath,  was  formed 
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at  a  great  expence,  and,  from  a  small  currenty  is  rendered 
capable  of  carrying  barges  and  boats  of  pleasure.  Over 
ibis  water  duke  William  built  a  bridge  of  curious  architec- 
ture, being  one  arch,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  wid6 
in  the  clear,  which  is  five  feet  wider  than  the  Rialto  at  Vc^- 
nice.  This  piece  of  water  terminated  in  a  beautiful  cas- 
cade ;  but,  the  pond  head  blowing  up,  the  rapidity  of  the 
torrent  did  such  damage  to  the  bridge,  that  the  whole  was 
obliged  to  be  taken  down,  and  rebuilt  with  five  arches  to 
it.  Half  a  mile  from  this  bridge  is  the  Chinese  Island,  so 
named  from  the  building  on  it,  after  the  Chinese  manner ; 
and  near  this  pond  is  a  beautiful  grotto.  Beside  these  ioK 
provements,  the  duke  laid  out  the  race  ground  on  Ascot 
Heath,  at  a  great  ex  pence. 

Thia  heath  is  six  miles  from  Windsor,  on  the  road  to 
Bagshot;  on  it  the  king^s  plate  of  one  hundrod  guineas  is 
annually  run  for,  and  the  races  usually  constitute  five  days 
sport.  Near  the  course  is  the  lodge  for  his  majesty's  bunts* 
men,  where  also  the  royal  stagbounds  are  kept. 

Cranbourne  Lodge,  belonged  to  the  late  duke  of  Cum« 
berland,  as  ranger  of  the  forest.  This  lodge  is  most  plea* 
tantly  situated,  and  has  an  extensive  prospect  over  a  fine 
plain  and  country,  which  commands  the  most  beautiful 
iandscape,  or  picture  oF  nature.  In  a  spacious  chamber  in 
the  house  are  painted,  and  regularly  ranged  in  large  pan* 
Bcls,  the  military  dresses  of  the  different  corps  in  the 
armies  of  Europe.  His  royal  highness  prince  William  of 
Gloucester  is  the  present  ranger  of  the  forest.  Opposite  to 
the  front  of  this  lodge,  on  the  plain,  in  the  parish  of  Wing- 
field,  is  a  handsome  building,  erected  ana  endowed  by  the 
late  earl  of  Ranelagh,  formerly  ranger,  for  the  education 
of  twenty  boys  and  girls. 

St.  Leonard's  Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Clewer,  requires 
particular  notice,  on  account  of  its  delectable  situation, 
and  the  large  plantation  of  oak  and  beech,  which  here  form 
a  most  agreeable  variety.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  a 
noble  lodge,  first  begun  by  the  late  duchess  of  Gloucester, 
when  countess  of  Waldegrave,  on  the  site  of  a  cottage,  and 
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greatly  improved  by  his  royal  highness  the  late  duke  of  Glou« 
cester,  on  his  marriage  with  that  lady ;  and  from  this  im- 
provement, and  the  residence  of  their  highnesses,  was 
named  Gloucester  Lodge.  The  house  is  elegant,  and  com- 
mands an  extensive  prospect  over  the  river  Thames,  and  a 
most  beautiful  fruitful  country.  On  the  side  of  the  hill  is 
a  pleasing  villa,  equally  beautiful  in  its  situation  and  large 
plantations,  for  many  years  the  residence  of  several  per- 
sons of  distinction,  and  afterwards  purchased  by  the  duke, 
as  an  appendage  or  farm  to  the  first-mentioned  house.  This 
delightful  spot  has  since  been  sold  to  general  Haroourt,  the 
present  possessor  ^. 

In  Glevper  church  is  a  brass  plate  to  the  memory  of  Martin 
Epence,  a  fiunous  archer,  who  shot  a  match  against  one 
hundred  men,  near  Bray. 

SiiHuiNG  Hill,  at  a  small  distance,  is  a  most  delightful 
part  of  the  forest.  The  situation  is  picturesque,  and  many 
gentlemen  of  fortune  have  pleasant  villas  or  lodgings  for  the 
summer  season,  to  drink  the  mineral  waters.  The  wells  are 
designed  with  taste,  neatly  laid  out.  Assemblies,  or  pub- 
lic breakfasts,  were  formerly  held  here,  which  have  gra- 
dually diminished.  Sunning  Hill  church  may  be  regaided 
as  an  early  specimen  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  In  the 
common  road  fpom  Windsor  to  Sunning  Hill,  is  a  large 
inclosure.  made  by  king  Charles  II.  Many  other  pleasing 
villas  are  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  the  forest,  to  de- 
scribe which  would  far  exceed  our  compass. 

SwiNLEY  Lodge,  at  no  great  distance  from  Sunning. HilK 
belongs  to  the  master  of  the  buck  hounds,  an  office  of  honour 
and  profit.  Hereamumber  of  deer  are  kept  for  the  royal  chace, 

*  St  Leonard's  Hill  seems  to  have  been  a  Roman  encampment ;  many 
relicts  of  antiquity  have  been  discovered  here  at  different  periods,  parti* 
calarly  in  1707,  when  a  brass  lamp,  some  celts,  a  spear  head,  trumpets^ 
coim,  &c.  were  dug  up.  The  lamp  was  presented  by  Sir  Hans  Sloitne  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquarifs,  who  chose  it  as  the  crest  to  the  arms  of  that 
corpoiatioD^  with  the  motto  "  Non  extinguetur**  Coins  of  Vespasian, 
Tnyfui,  and.  of  the  Lower  Empire,  vere  found  in  1725,  and  purchased 
lr)r  the  society. 

under 
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wider  his  care  and  direction :  he  appoints  the  days  for  buhtiit^f 
takes  care  of  the  forest  deer,  and  his  majesty's  stag  and 
buck  bounds,  and  for  this  purpose  has  many  officers  undei" 
htm,  who  superintend  the  several  parts  of  the  forest,  di- 
vided into  different  walks  or  appointments^ 

£asthampst£AO,  was  for  many  years  a  roykl  residence; 
it  was  a  hunting  seat  of  Richard  11.  and  it  was  here,  that  in 
1531,  Henry  VIII.  sent  some  of  the  lords  of  the  council  to 
persuade  queen  Catharine  of  Arragon  to  consent  to  a  di- 
vorce. James  I.  resided  at  Easthampsted  in  1622  and  1623. 
Soon  after  it  was  granted  to  William  Turnbull^  Esq.  agent 
to  James  and  his  successor  at  Brussels;  whose  grandson, 
Sir  William,  was  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state  to 
Wiiham  IIL  and  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Pope. 
Sir  William  is  buried  in  Easthampstead ;  as  is  Mr.  Fenton, 
the  poet,  who  died  here  in  1732.  The  marchioness  of 
Downshire,  is  the  present  lady  of  the  manor. 

Near  this  place  is  a  large  irregular  fortification,  deno- 
minated CiiLSAR's  Camp,  defended  by  a  double  ditch.  At 
about  half  a  mile  distance  was  a  raised  road,  nearly  ninety 
feet  wide,  called  the  Devil's  Highway,  with  a  trench  on 
each  side,  running  east  and  west.  Tliis  was  levelled  when 
the  ridings  were  cut  across  the  heath,  and  is  now  called 
The  Devil's  Riding.  Various  writers  have  been  of  opi- 
i)ion  that  this  was  a  continuation  of  the  Roman  road  from 
Silchester  to  London. 

OAKINGHAM. 

This  is  frequently  written  Wokingham,  and  is  a  populous 
market  town  on  the  edge  of  Windsor  Forest,  partly  in 
Berkshire  and  Wilts,  at  the  distance  of  thirty-two  miles 
from  London.  The  town  is  populous,  and  is  chiefly  built 
with  brick ;  the  church  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  edifice, 
and  contains  a  monument  for  Dr.  Thomas  Godwin,  dean 
of  Canterbury,  and  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  was 
born  here  in  1517,  and  died  in  1590.  His  son  Francis^ 
bishop  of  Hereford,  author  of  **  .De  Pntsulibtts  jingliit 
Commcniariusy^  wrote  the  epitaph. 

2  Oakingham 
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Oakingham  is  a  corporation,  consisting  of  an  alderman, 
high  steward,  recorder,  tomi  clerk,  &c, ;  the  forest  courts 
for  Windsor,  are  also  kept  here.  The  market  bouse  is  a 
very  antient  building,  framed  with  timber. 

Lord  Braybrooke  is  lord  of  the  manor  of  Ashridge,  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Lacies,  earls  of  Lincoln. 

The  Rose  inn  is  celebrated  in  the  well  known  song  by 
Gay,  in  praise  of  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Mog.  **  This 
cruel  fair,^'  says  Mr.  Lyson^s,  '<  died  a  spinster  at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven.  Mr.  Standen,  of  Arborfield,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  enamoured  swain  alluded  to  in  the  song. 
The  current  tradition  is,  that  Gay  and  some  of  his  poetic 
friends  having  dined  at  the  Rose,  and  being  detained  by  the 
weather,  proposed  that  each  should  contribute  a  verse  to  a 
song  in  praise  of  the  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn.  By  mistake 
they  praised  Molly  when  they  should  have  praised  Sally^ 
who  was  the  greater  beauty.  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Gay  is  still 
at  the  inn*. 

BiKPIELD, 

*  l^cwit  Magna  Britannia.  The  song,  printed  in  Swift's  work^, 
Vol.  XXIV.  1803,  and  intiUed  MoUy  Mog :  or,  The  Fair  Maid  rf  the 
Iimg  is  as  follows: 

I.  IV. 

Says  my  unde«  I  pray  you  discoyer  The  schoolboy's  ddight  is  a  play- 

Wfaat  hath  been  the  cause  of  your  day ; 

woes.  The  schoolmaster's  joy  is  to  flog; 

Why  you  pine  and  you  whine  like  The  milkmaid^s  delight  is  on  May- 

a  lover:  day; 

I'veseenMoUy  Mog  of  the  Rose.  But  mine  is  on  sweet  Molly  Mog. 

II.  V. 

O  nephew!  your  grief  is  but  folly ;  Will-o'-wisp  leads  the  traveller  a 

In  town  you  may  find  better  prog ;  gadding 

Half  a  crown  there  will  get  you  a  Thro*  ditch,  and  thro*  quagmire 

MoUy,  and  bog : 

A  Blolly  much  better  than  Mog.  But  no  light  can  set  me  a  madding, 

IIL  Lil^  the  eyes  of  my  sweet  Molly 

X  know  that  by  wiU 'tis  recited,  Mog. 

That  women  at  best  are  a  dog:  VI. 
^rm  BOt  ao  easily  frighted ;         For  ^ineas  in  other  men's  breeches 

Vsgm  tofing  my  sweet  MoUy  Your  gamesteif  will  palm  and 

Mog*  willcog: 
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BiNFiELD,  is  a  pleasant  villagei  surrounded  by  elegant 
seats,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  that  part  of  Windsor 
Forest,  called  The  Royal  Hunt.  A  small  neat  brick  bouse 
in  the  road  to  London,  was  possessed  by  the  father  of  Mr. 
.  jPope ;  the  poet  himself  spent  the  early  part  of  bis  life,  and 
continued  to  reside  here  till  he  purchased  the  villa  at  Twick- 
enham. The  surrounding  scenery  suggested  the  idea  of  his 
juvenile  but  fine  poem,  Windsor  Forest.  The  house  b 
now  inhabited  by  Thomas  Neate,  Esq. 

In  the  church  are  contained  memorials  of  the  families  of 
Blount,  Dancastle,  and  kee;  Henry,  earl  of  Stirling,  1739; 

But  I  envy  Ihcm  none  of  their  And  at  court  all  the  drawing-room 

riches,  faces. 

So  I  may  win  sweet  Molly  Mog.  For  a  glance  of  rtij  sweet  Molly 

VII.  Mog. 

The  heart,  when  half  woonded,  is  Xll. 

changing*  Those  faces  want  lature  and  spirit. 

It  here  and  there  leaps  likea  frog :  And  seem  as  cut  out  of  a  log : 

But  my  heart  can  never  be  ranging,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Pallas's  merit 

Tis  so  fix'd  upon  sweet  Molly  Unite  in  my  sweet  Molly  Mog. 

^^'   viii.  xin. 

Who  follows  all  ladies  of  pleasure,      ^^^^  ^^^  *«^  ^"  *»^^  ^*""y  ^y^^ 

In  pleasure  is  thought  but  a  hog :        '"^  ^""^P««  "^  ^^>8P«  *"^  °^' 
AU  th«  sex  cannot  give  so  good    Have  h^  not  more  true  or  more 

measure  ^j^^^  ^.^^  ^         ^^^  Moiiy 

Of  joys,  as  my  sweet  Molly  Mog.  v  « 

IX. 

I  fcel  I'm  in  love  to  distraction,  aIV. 

My  senses  all  lost  in  a  fog ;  ^^'^re  Vu-gil  alive  with  his  Phillis, 
And  nothing  can  give  satisfaction  ^"^  writing  another  eclogue  : 

But  thinking  of  sweet  Molly  Mog.  ^^th  his  Phyllis  and  fair  Amaryllis 
^  He*d  give  up  for  sweet  MoUy 

A  letter  when  I  am  inditing,  ^* 

Comes  Cupid, and  gives  me  a  jog ;  XV. 

And  I  All  all  the  paper  with  writing  When  she  smiles  on  each  guest,  like 

Of  nothing  but  sweet  Molly  Mog.  her  liquor, 

XI.  Then  jealousy  sets  me  agog ; 

If  I  would  not  give  up  the  three  To   be   sure   she's  a  bit   for  tiie 

Graces.  vicar, 

I  wish  I  were  hang'd  like  a  dogj  And  so  I  shall  lose  MoUy  Mog. 

admiral 
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admiral  Sir  Edward  Vernon^  who  commanded  the  English 
fleet  at  the  taking  of  Pondicherry,  and  died  1794 ;  and  of 
the  famous  historian  Mrs.  Macaulay  Graham,  who  died  here 
in  1791. 

Lawrence  Waltham,  ten  miles  west  of  Windsor,  ap- 
pears, by  the  several  Roman  coins  that  have  been  dug  up 
here,  especially  of  the  later  emperors,  and  by  the  ruins  of 
bricks,  &c.  to  have  been  once  a  considerable  Roman  fort. 
It  stood  in  a  field  now  called  Weycock  Highrood,  which 
contains  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  entirely  open  and 
free  of  trees,  on  the  most  elevated  spot  of  which  was 
the  Roman  fortress  called  Castle  Acre,  where  also  a  variety 
of  Roman  antiquities  have  been  ploughed  up.  The  church 
is  very  antient ;  it  contains  several  tombs  of  the  Neville 
family,  the  first  representative  of  which,  by  a  female  heir, 
is  the  right  honourable  Richard  Aldworth  Neville  Griffin, 
lord  Braybrooke,  high  steward  of  Wokingham,  &c.  whose 
seat  is  at  Billingbear,  in  this  neighbourhood. 

In  White  Walthaai,  the  adjoining  parish,  were  dis- 
covered  many  Roman  bricks  and  tiles.  Thomas  Hearne^ 
the  architopographer  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  a 
famous  collector  of  antiquities,  was  born  here  in  1680^  and 
died  at  Oxford  in  1735. 

The  small  parish  of  Shottesbroke,  clainis  the  honour  of 
being  the  residence  of  the  pious  and  learned  Henry  Dod* 
yrzLL,  Camden  professor  of  History  at  Oxford,  the' friend 
and  patron  6f  Hearnc ;  in  the  churchyard  is  the  tomb  of 
Francis  Cherry,  Esq.  the  friend  of  both  those  eminent  men. 
The  inscription  on  liis  mpnumept  is  angular :  '^  Hicjacet 
Peccatorurji  maximus.  Obiit  anno  dom.  1713,  SepL  13, 
jifino  detatis  48.*' 

On  the  banks  of  the  Thames  is  seated  Bisham.  The 
ipanor  was  given  by  William  I.  to  Henry  de  Ferrars;  whose 
grandson  Rpbert,  earl  Ferrars,  bestowed  it,  in  the  reign 
of  king  Stephen,  to  the  Knights  Templars,  who  are  said 
tp  have  bi|d  a  preceptory  in  this  place.  Upon  the  suppres- 
sion of  that  order  Bisham  passed  to  Thomas,  duke  of  Lan- 
^^CTi  Hugh  le  Bespencer,  and  Eubulo  UEstrange.    Kd« 
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ward  IIL  granted  it  to  William  de  Montacute,  earl  of  Sa- 
lisbury, who  erected  a  monastery  for  canons  regular  of 
the  ord<hr  of  St.  Augustine,  which  was  surrendered  to 
Henry  VIII.  Within  the  precincts  of  the  monastery  were 
interred  several-  of  the  nobl^  femily  of  Montacute,  earls  of 
^isbury,  particularly  Thomas,  ^'  the  mirror  of  all  mar- 
tial men,  who,  in  thirteen  battles,  overcame^  and  first 
trained  Henry  V.  to  the  wars.***  Yet  this  could  not  check 
the  destruction  of  his*  tomb,  nor  those  of  hb  house,  who 
had  shone  in  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  and  other  great  ac- 
tions, for  the  sennce  of  their  country !  To  shew  the  ver- 
satility of  Henry's  disposition,  after  the  dissolution  of  this 
inonastery  as  a  minor  religious  house,  the  king  restored 
it,  increased  its  possessions,  and  changed  its  establishment 
to  an  abbacy;  it  soon,  however,  was  finally  dissolved , 
when  its  revenues  were  estimated  at  661/.  14j.  9d.  The  site 
was  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  the  Hoby  family,  the  last  of 
whom  died  in  1766.  It  was  purchased  by  George  Vansit* 
tart,  Esq.  one  of  the  knights  of  the  shire,  of  the  widow  of 
Sir  John  Hoby  Mill,  bart.  who  died  in  1780,  and  is  now  his 
residence.  The  only  remains  of  the  abbey  is  the  doorway 
to  the  house. 

In  a  chapel  of  the  parish  church  is  a  window  richly  or* 
namented  with  the  arms  and  quarterings  of  the  Hoby  fa* 
mily ;  the  church  contains  many  memorials  to  the  same 
family. 

StubbikSi  in  the  parish  of  Bisham,  is  the  property  and 
residence  of  the  earl  of  Dorchester. 

MAIDENHEAD 
ii  a  corporation  town,  distant  from  London  twenty-sir 
miles.  It  is  said  to  have  had  its  name  from  an  head  wor- 
shipped there  before  th^  Reformation,  of  one  of  the  eleven 
thousand  virgins,  that,  the  l^ends  tell  us,  were  martyred 
with  St.  Ursula ;  yet  it  was  incorporated,  in  the  twenty- 
dxth  of  Edward  III.  by  the  name  of  <<  The  Fraternity  or 
Guild  of  the  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  Maiden  Hithe/*  the 

*  Shakespeare;. 

more 
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more  antient  name  was  South  Ealingtoo.  It  lies  in  two 
parishes,  Bray  and  Cookham.  Tiie  chapel  in  th  etcwn  is  a 
neat  modem  building,  not  subject  to  episcopal  visitation, 
and  the  minister  is  appointed  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  market  is  on  Wednesday ;  it  has  also  three  fairs,  on  Whit 
Wcxlnesday,  Michaelmas  Day,  and  St.  Andrew's  Day.  Tbe 
stone  bridge  over  the  river  Thames,  with  thirteen  arches,  six 
brick  and  seven  stone,  was  begun  in  1772,  and  cost  upwards 
of  20fi00l. :  the  architect  was  Sir  Robert  Taylor ;  it  wasori* 
ginally  of  timber.  This  town,  now  so  considerable,  did 
not  begin  to  flourish,  till,  by  the  building  of  its  bridge, 
travellers  were  brought  this  way,  who  before  used  a  ferry  at 
that  time  called  Babham's  End,  two  miles  north  of  it.  The 
l^rge  pier  bridge  is  maintained  by  the  corporation,  for 
which  they  are  allowed  the  tolls  both  over  and  under  it. 
Tbe  barge  pier  divides  Berks  from  Bucks.  There  is  a 
great  trade  here  in  malt,  meal,  and  timber,  whit:h  they 
carry  in  their  barges  to  London.  As  this  is  the  great  tho- 
roughfare from  thence  to  Buth,  Bristol,  and  other  south- 
west parts  of  England,  the, adjacent  wood  or  thicket  has 
beeii  noted  for  many  robberies. 

James  II.  incorporated  it  by  the  name  of  Mayor  and  Al- 
dermen, with  liberty  to  chuse  a  high  steward  and  a  steward  ; 
so  that  their  present  magistracy  consists  of  a  mayor,  a  high 
steward,  a  steward,  and  ten  aldermen,  out  of  which  last  two 
bridge  masters  are  chosen  every  year;  but  they  send  no 
members  to  parliament.  The  mayor  and  his  predecessors^ 
and  the  stewards,  are  justices.  The  mayor  is  also  clerk 
of  the  market,  and  coroner,  and  is  judge  of  (he  courts 
which  he  must  bold  once  in  three  weeks.  He,  likewise, 
holds  two  sessions  in  a  year.  Here  is  a  gaol  both  for 
debtors  and  felons.  Eight  almshouses  were  erected  in  the  town 
by  James  Smith,  Esq.  citizen  of  London,  in  the  year  1659) 
for  eight  men  and  their  wives,  who  are  allowed  fonr  shil- 
lings a  week,  and  one  pound  ten  shillings  a  year  for  ooab ; 
ako  a  coat  and  gown  once  in  two  years. 

Bray,  a  village  on  the  Thames,  between  Maidenhead 

and 
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and  Windsor,  is  noted  in  a  famous  song,  for  its  ricar,  who, 
according  to  Fuller,  changed  his  religion  four  times  in  tho 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  three  successors ;  keeping  to 
one  principle  only,  that  of  living  and  dying  Vicar  of  Bray. 
The  story  is  told  with  some  variations,  but  the  fact  is  not 
questioned.  v 

OcKHOLT  House,  the  antient  seat  of  the  family  of  Nor- 
reys,  is  still  standing.  In  the  hall  isalai^e  bay  window 
full  of  coats  of  arms  in  stained  glass,  among  which  are 
those  of  the  abbey  of  Abingdon,  and  of  the  Norreys  fa- 
mily, with  the  motto  **  feythfully  serve." 

At  Bray  is  an  hospital,  founded  in  1627,  by  William 
Goddard,  Esq.  for  forty  poor  persons,  who  are  each  al* 
lowed  a  house,  and  eight  shillings  a  month.  At  Bray  wick* 
lire  several  seats  of  the  gentry. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

IT  appears  from  various  authorities  that  this  county  waa 
antiently  inhabited  by  the  CattieucAlaniy  and  the  ^ncaliits, 
at  the  Roman  invasion ;  under  their  government  it  formed 
part  of  the  division  of  Flaoia  desartemis ;  after  being  the 
scene  of  much  warfare  between  the  Roman  Britains  and 
Saxons,  it  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia.  The 
origin  of  its  name  is  variously  conjectured ;  Camden  de-^ 
rives  it  from  the  Saxon  word  Bucken^  the  beech  tree ;  Spel- 
nian,  Willis,  &o.  imagine  the  etymology  to  be  traced  to 
Bticcerij  bucks  or  dcePf  with  which  this  vast  tract  of  coun- 
try antiently  abounded. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Northamptonshire ;  on  the 
east  by  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Hertford,  and  Middlesex; 
on  the  south  by  Berkshire;  and  on  the  west  by  Oxford- 
shire. Buckinghamshire  is  about  forty-five  miles  in  length, 
eighteen  in  breadth,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  in 
ciircumference,  containing  five  million  eighteen  thousand 
four  hundred  acres,  eight  hundreds,  sixteen  market  towns, 
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one  hundred  and  eighty-five  parishes,  about  twenty-one 
thousand  bouses,  and  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  four 
hundred  and  forty  inhabitants. 

The  soil  of  this  country  is  principally  composed  of  rich 
loam,  strong  clay,  chalk,  &c.  The  principal  rivers  arc 
the  Ouse  and  the  Thame.  The  interchange  of  traffic  has 
been  much  facilitated  by  the  Grand  Junction  Canal. 

Buckinghamshire  is  mostly  in  the  diocess  of  Lincoln ;  it 
sends  fourteen  members  to  parliament ;  pays  twelve  parts  of 
.  the  land  tax ;  provides  the  militia  with  five  hundred  and 
sixty  men ;  and  is  in  the  Norfolk  circuit. 

Our  circuit  of  this  county,  within  thirty  miles  of  Lon- 
don, commences  at  Datchet,  a  village  on  the  Thames,  be- 
tween Eton  and  Staines.  The  wooden  bridge  here,  built  by 
queen  Anne,  fell  down  in  1795,  and  has  not  since  been 
rebuilt.  Below  this  bridge,  the  banks  of  the  river  are  en- 
riched with  handsome  villas^  commanding  a  fine  view  of 
Windsor  CastlCf  &c.  Among  these,  Ditton  Park,  the  seat 
of  the  earl  of  Beaulieu^  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  was  built 
by  Sir  Ralph  Win  wood,  secretary  of  state  to  James  L  on  tlie 
site  of  a  mansion  which  had  been  occupied  by  cardinal 
Wolsey.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  moat.  The  apartments  are 
spacious  and  finely  painted ;  and  in  the  gallery  there  is  a 
good  collection  of  pictures*  The  park  is  famed  for  its 
antient  majestic  oaks.  The  manor  of  Datchet,  after  se- 
veral grants,  belonged  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitfield,  in  1730; 
the  late  duke  of  Montague  purchased  it  in  1742  of  their 
representatives ;  and  it  is  at  present  the  property  of  his 
daughter,  the  duchess  of  Buccleugh. 

In  the  parish  church  are  the  monuments  of  lady  Catharine 
Berkeley,  and  Christopher  Barker,  Esq.  printer  to  queen 
Elizabeth. 

Datchet  Mead  has  been  rendered  famous  by  Shake- 
speare, for  the  pranks  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  and 
the  disasters  of  Sir  John  FalstafF. 

Stok,  a  village  on  the  Thames,  is  situated  opposite 
Windsor,   and  famous  for  its   royal  college  and  school, 
founded  by  Henry  VL  in  1440,  for  the  support  of  a  pro- 
vost 
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Tost  and  seven  fellows,  and  the  education  of  terenty  yondit 
in  classical  learning.  It  consists  of  two  quadrangles;  one 
appropriated  to  the  school,  and  the  lodging  of  the  mastecs 
and  scholars ;  in  the  midst  of  which,  is  a  copper  statue  of  the 
founder,  on  a  marble  pedestal,  erected  at  the  expence'of 
Dr.  Godolphin.  In  the  other  quadrangle  are  the  apart- 
ments of  the  provost  and  fellows.  The  library  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  England.  Thef  chapel  is  a  stately  structure,  ap- 
parently by  the  same  hand  who  designed  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  At  the  west  end  of  this  cbapel  is  a  marble 
statue,  by  Bacon,  of  the  '^  ill-fated  Henry.'* 

The  seventy  king's  scholars,  as  those  are  called  who  are 
on  the  foundation,  when  properly  qUafified,  are  elected,  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  August,  to  King's  College  in  Cam- 
bridge, but  are  not  removed  till  there  arc  vacancies  in  that 
college,  when  they  are  called  according  to  seniority  ;  and 
after  they  have  been  three  years  at  Cambridge,  they  claim 
a  fellowship*  Beside  thoie  on  the  foundation,  there  are 
seldom  less  than  three  hundred  noblemen  and  gentlemen's 
sons,  who  board  at  the  masters'  houses,  or  within  the 
bounds  of  the  college.  The  school  is  divided  into  upper 
and  lower,  and  each  of  these  into  three  classes.  To  each 
school  there  is  a  master  and  four  assistants.  The  revenue 
of  the  college  amounts  to  about  5000/.  a  year.  Gray's 
Ode  to  Eton  College  will  always  be  read  with  pleasure  and 
satisfaction. 

Among  the  eminent  men  educated  at  this  college,  on  the  foun- 
dation, are  to  be  recounted  the  names  of  bishop  Fleetwood, 
doctors  Hales,  and  Stanhope ;  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  the 
late  earl  Camden;  and  John  Home  Tooke.  Of  the  ce- 
lebrated characters  not  on  the  foundation,  Ougfatred  the 
mathematician,  hon.Robcrt  Boylc,  Waller  the  poet,the  great 
earl  of  Chatham,  Horace  Walpole  earl  of  Orford,  Gray 
the  poet,  Gilbert  West,  and  Jacob  Bryant,  the  eminent 
mythologist. 

In  the  chapel  were  buried  Richard  lord  Gray  of  Wilton; 
John  Longland,  bishop  of  Lincoln;  Sir  Henry  Saville, 
founder  of  the  Astronomical  and  Geometrical  Professorships 

in 
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iji  Oxford  ;  Sir  Henry  Wotton ;  Francis  Rouse,  a  distin- 
guished writer  among  the  puritans ;  Dr.  Allestree ;  and 
Dr.  logelo,  author  of  Bentcvolio  and  Urania. 

In  the  provost's  lodgings  are  portraits  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  JVIr.  Stewart, 
clerk  of  the  closet  to  Charles  I. ;  Sir  Henry  Saville,  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  Francis  Rouse,  and  several  other  provosts. 
A  picture  also  here,  is  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  Jane  Shore  *. 

Slough, 

*  Messrs.  Lysons  have  pven  the  xnost  probable  origin  of  the  Ad 
Montem  at  Eton.    "  Before  we  dismiss  the  subject  of  Eton  School,  the 
ancient  custom  of  the  procession  of  the  scholars  ad  montem  may  be 
thot^ht  not  undeserving;  of  notice.    This  procession  is  made  every  third 
year  on  Whit  'Hiesday,  to  a  tumubts  i^ear  the  Bath  road,  'which  has  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Salt  Hill,  by  which  also  the  neighbouring  ions  have 
been  long  known.    The  chief  object  of  the  celebrity  is  to  collect  money 
for  saltp  as  the  phrazeis,  from  ail  persons  present,  and  it  is  exacted  even 
from  passengers  travdling  the  road.    The  scholars  who  collect-the  money 
are  called  salt  bearers,  and  are  dressed  in  rich  silk  habits.    Tickets  in- 
scribed with  some  motto  by  way  of  pass-word,  are  given  to  such  persons 
ms  have  already  paid  for  salt,  as  a  security  finom  any  further  demands. 
This  ceremony  has  been  frequoitly  hoaoured  with  the  presence  of  his  ma- 
jesty and  all  the  royal  familyy  whose  liberal  contributifms,   added  to 
those  of  many  of  the  nobility  and  others,  who  have  been  educated  at 
Etooy  and  purposely  attend  the  meeting,  have  so  for  augmented  the  col- 
lections, that  it  has  been  known  to  amount  to  more  than  8001.    The  sum 
so  collected  is  given  to  the  senior  scholar  who  is  going  off  to  Cambridge, 
for  his  support  at  the  university.    It  would  be  in  vain  perhaps  to  endea- 
vour to  trace  the  origin  of  all  the  drcumstances  of  this  singular  custom, 
particularly  that  of  collecting  money  for  salt,  which  has  been  in  use  from 
time  inunemorial.    The  procession  itself  seems  to  have  been  coeval  with 
the  foundation  of  the  college,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  with  great  pro- 
bability that  it  was  that  of  the  bairn  or  boy-biskop ;  and  that  this  part  of 
the  ceremony  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  originated  fWmi  an  an- 
cient practice  among  the  friars  of  selling  consecrated  salt.    We  have  been 
informed,  that  originally  it  took  place  on  the  0th  of  December,  the  fes- 
tival of  St  Nicholas,  the  patron  of  children;  being  the  day  on  which  it 
was  customary  at  Salisbury,  and  in  other  places  where  the  ceremony  was 
observed,  to  elect  the  Soy-bishop,  from  among  the  children  belonging  to 
the  cathedral.    In  the  voluminous  collections  relating  to  antiquities  be- 
queathed by  Mr.  Cole,  (who  was  himself  of  Eton  and  King's  College)  to 
the  British  Museum,  is  a  note,  in  which  it  is  asserted,  that  the  ceremony 
Vol.  V.    No.  120.  3  K  of 
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Slough,  a  village,  twenty  miles  and  a  half  from  Lon- 
don, and  two  from  Windsor,  is  partly  in  the  parishes  of  Stoke 
and  Upton.    In  the  parish  church  of   Upton,  which  is  a 
Saxon  structure,   are  memorials  for  the  family  of   Bui- 
strode.    At  Slough  Dr.  Herschel  pursues  his  astronomical 
researches,  assisted  by  a  royal  pension.     His  forty  feet  te-* 
lescope  is  a  prodigious  instrument.      The  length  of-the 
tube  is  thirty-nine  feet  four  inches;  it  measures  four  feet  ten 
inches  in  diameter;   and  every  part  of  it  is  of  rolled  or 
sheet  iron,  which  has  been  joined  together,  without  rivets, 
by  a  kind  of  seaming,  well  known  to  those  who  make  iron 
funnels  for  stoves.     The  concave  face  of  the  gfeat^  mirror 
is  forty-eight  inches  of  polished  surface  in  diameter!  The 
thickness,  which  is  equal  in  every  part  of  it,  is  about  three 
inches  and  a  half;  and  its  weight,  when  it  came  from  the 
tdst,  was  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighteen  pounds, 
of  which  it  must  have  lost  a  small  part  in  poUshing.    The 
method  of  observing  by  this  telescope,    is  by  what  Dr, 
Herschel  calls  tlie  front  view ;  the  observer  being  placed  in 
a  seal,  suspended  at  the  end  of  it,  with  his  back  toward  the 
object  he  views.     There  is  no  small  speculum,  but  the 
magnifiers  ore  applied  immediately  to  the  first  focal  image. 
From  the  opetiing  of  the  telescope,  near  the  place  of  the 
eye  glass,  a  speaking  pipe  runs  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 

bf  the  hidfn  or  hoy-hishop,  was  to  be  observed  by  charter ;  and  that 
Geffrey  Blythe,  bishop  of  Litchfield,  who  diei  in  1530,  bequeathed  se- 
veral ornaments  to  King's  College  and  Eton,  for  the  dress  of  the  hairn- 
hUhop,  From  whence  the  industrious  antiquary  procured  this  informal 
tion,  which,  if  correct,  would  end  all  conjecture  on  the  subject,  does 
not  appear.  We  cannot  learn  that  there  are  any  documents  in  support  of  it 
at  King's  College,  or  at  fiton ;  and  the  prerogative  court  of  Canterbury, 
as  well  as  the  registries  of  London,  Chester,  and  Litchfield,  where  alone 
there  is  any  probability  of  its  being  registered,  have  been  searched  in  vain 
for  bishop  BIythe's  will.  Within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  it 
was  a  part  of  the  ceremony  at  the  Mantem,  that  a  boy  dressed  in  a  cle- 
rical habit,  with  a  wig,  should  read  prayers. 

The  custom  of  hunting  a  ram,  by  the  Eton  scholars,  on  Saturday  in 
the  election  week,  supposed  to  have  been  an  antient  tenure,  was  abo- 
lished by  the  late  provost.  Dr.  Cooke,— 3f(G^?ia  Britannia,  Vol.  L  p.557. 
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tube,  where  it  g6e»  into  a  turning  joint ;  and,  after  several 
other  inflexions,  it  at  length  divides  into  two  branches,  one 
going  into  the  observatory,  and  the  other  into  the  work 
room ;  and  thus  the  communications  of  the  observer  are 
conveyed  to  the  assistant  in  the  observatory,  and  the  work- 
inan  is  directed  to  perform  the  required  motions.  The 
fouDdatioD  of  the  apparatus  by  which  the  telescope  is  sus- 
pended and  moved,  consists  of  two  concentric  circular 
brick  walls,  the  outermost  of  which  is  twenty-two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  the  inside  one  twenty-one  feet.  They  are 
two  feet  six  inches  deep  under  ground,  two  feet  three 
inches  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  one  foot  two  inches  at  the 
top ;  and  are  capped  with  paving  stones  about  three  inches 
thick,  and  twelve  anJ  three  quarters  broad.  The  bottom 
frame  of  the  whole  rests  upon  these  two  walls  by  twenty 
iconceatric  rollers,  and  is  moveable  upon  a  pivot,  which 
gives  a  horizontal  motion  to  the  whole  apparatus,  as  well  as 
to  the  telescope.  The  description  of  the  apparatus  and 
telescope  occupies  sixty-five  pages  in  the  second  part  of  the 
Philosophical  Tranfactions  for  1795,  and  the  parts  of  it  are 
illustrated  by  nineteen  plates.  It  is  altogether  a  most  cu- 
rious pi^ce  of  art,  ^d  the  discoveries  made  by  means  of  its 
powers  constitute  some  of  the  leading  topics  of  modera 
astronomy. 

.  B(Jl.sTR0DR,  tlie  seat  of  the  duke  of  Portland,  in  tlie 
parish  of  Upton,  four  miles  from  Beaconsfield,  is  a  noble 
house,  containing  fine  apartments,  and  the  following  pic- 
tures by  the  old  masters:  A  Holy  Family,  Raphael;  St. 
Cecilia,  Carlo  Dolce;  Orpheus  charming  the  brutes, 
Savary  ;  the  portrait  of  the  first  earl  of  Portland,  and 
others  of  that  noble  family ;  and  Henry  Wriothesley,  earl 
of  Southampton,  with  the  cat  which  accompanied  him  ia 
the  Tower  of  London.  The  park  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in 
situation,  by  meaps  of  contrast.  The  country  adjoioiog 
U  very  flat,  and  has  few  of  those  elegant  varieties  whi^H 
•re  pleasing  to  the  traveller ;  and  yet  this  happy  spot  cpn- 
tains  not  a  level  acre ;  it  is  composed  of  perpetual  swellf 
tod  slopes,  set  off  by  scattered  plantations,  §Msposed  in  the 
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'Purest  taste.  Bolstrode  formerly  belonged  to  the  abbess  and 
convent  of  Bumham,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Bisham^ 
It  was  purchased  of  Sir  William  Bowyer,  by  Sir  Roger 
Hill^  and  by  him  soM  to  lord  chancellor  Jeflries,  from 
whom  it  was  purchased  of  Mr.  Dyve,  his  son-in-law,  by 
the  earl  of  Portland,  about  the  latter  etid  of  the  reign  of 
William  IH.  His  son,  created  duke  of  Portland  in  1716, 
was  grandfather  of  the  present  noble  owner. 

BuRNHAM,  a  Tillage  four  miles  from  Eton,  had  a  bun- 
neiy,  built  by  Richard,  s<^n  of  king  John.  Part  of  the 
building  is  now  a  farm  house,  known  by  tbe  name  of  Bum- 
ham  Abbey.  Jn  the  church  are  memorials  for  jndge  Willes, 
and  the  families  of  Eyre,  Evelyn,  Hawtrey ,  and  Somoer,  Mr. 
Cole,  the  Cambridge  antiquary,  was  Ticar  of  this  parish; 
of  which  Robert  Aldrich,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  a  narive. 

BrightweLl  Court  formerly  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Cage,  whence  it  came  by  marriage  to  that  of  Hastings. 
It  was  for  some  time  the  seat  of  the  accomplished  Charles, 
earl  of  Orrery ;  afterwards  of  lady  Ravensworth,  loid 
Grenville,  and  at  present  belonging  to  the  honourable  Mr. 
Irby,  eldest  son  of  lord  Boston. 

Stoke,  is  twenty-one  miles  from  London;  it  is  called 
also  Stoke  Poges,  from  its  antient  lords,  named  Poges. 
Edward  lord  Loughborough  founded  here  an  hospital,  with 
a  chapel  in  which  he  himself  was  interred.  Henry,  third 
cjarl  of  Huntingdon,  is  supposed  to  have  erected  the  man- 
sion in  Stoke  Park,  afterward  the  seat  of  lord  chancellor 
Hatton.  Sir  Edward  Coke  next  resided  here,  and  was  vi- 
sited, in  1601,  by  queen  Elizabeth,  whom  he  sumptuously 
entertained,  presenting  her  with  jewels,  &c.  to  the  value 
of  1000/.  and  here,  in  1634,  he  died.  It  became  afterward 
the  seat  of  Anne  viscountess  Cobham,  on  whose  death  it 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Penn,  one  of  the  late  proprietors  of 
Pennsylvania.  John  Penn,  Esq.  his  representative,  took 
down  the  antient  mansion,  and  has  erected  a  noble  scat,  in 
a  more  elevated  situation.  In  the  park  is  a  colossal  statue 
of  judge  Coke.  Among  the  pictures  are  portraits  of  ad- 
miral Penn,  and.  his  son  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  painted 
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in  armour,  let,  22.  He  has  likewise  rebuilt  lord  Lough- 
borough's hospital,  on  a  more  convenient  spot.  In  lady 
Cobham's  time,  Mr.  Gray,  whose  aunt  resided  in  the  vil- 
lage, often  visited  Stoke  Park,  and,  in  1747,  it  was  the 
scene  of  bis  poem  called,  A  Long  Story ;  in  which  the 
style  of  the  building  in  Elizabeth's  reign  is  admirably  de« 
scribed,  and  the  fantastic  manners  of  her  time  delineated 
with  equal  truth  and  humour. 

The  churchyard  must  ever  be  interesting,  as  the  scene 
of  Mr.  Gray's  celebrated  Elegy;  and,  at  the  east  end  of  it, 
he  18  interred ;  but  without  even  a  stone  to  record  his  exit. 
In  an  adjoining  field  Mr.  Penn  has  erected  a  monument  with 
the  following  inscription : 

^^  This  monument,  in  honour  of  Thomas  Gray,  was  erected 
A.  D.  1799,  among  the  scenery  celebrated  by  that  great  lyric  and 
elegiac  poet.  He  died  in  1771,  and  lies  unnoticed  in  the  adjoin, 
ing  churchyard ;  under  the  tombstone  on  which  he  piously  and 
pathetically  recorded  the  interment  of  his  aunt  and  much  la. 
mented  mother." 

In  this  parish  is  the  handsome  seat  of  the  late  field  marshal 
Sir  George  Howard,  K.  B.  now  belonging  to  general  Vyse; 
and,  at  the  west  end  of  the  village,  the  neat  residence  of  the 
rev.  Dr.  Browning. 

TAPLOw,near  Maidenhead,  is  twenty-five  miles  from  Lon- 
don. It  is  finely  elevated  above  the  Thames,  is  distin- 
guished by  its  noble  woodlands  and  picturesque  appear- 
ance, and  is  adorned  with  many  handsome  houses.  Tap- 
low  House,  the  antient  seat  of  the  late  marquis  of  Tbo- 
mond,  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  On  a  fine  emi- 
nence in  the  park,  is  an  oak,  said  to  have  been  planted  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  when  in  confinement  here.  ^^  But  I  sus- 
pect,'' says  Mr.  Ireland,  *'  that  it  must  at  that  period  have 
been  of  sufficient  growth  to  afford  ample  shade  to  her  ma- 
jesty, which  could  pot  have  been  the  case  had  she  planted 
it  herself.     It  is  the  noble  remains  of  a  very  aged  tree, 

^'  Who9e  antique  root  peeps  out 
<^  Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  the  wood  !'^ 

This  delightful  village  is  adorned  with  handsome  houses. 

Clifdek 
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Clifden  House,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  coanteae  of 
Orkney,  and  built  by  George  ViHiers^  second  dnke  of 
Buckingham;  it  came  by  purchase  to  the  earl  of  Orkney. 
It  was  a  favourite  residence  of  hb  royal  highness  Frederick, 
prince  of  Wales.  This  stately  mansion,  which  had  a  noble 
terrace  in  front,  supported  by  arches,  was  totally  destroyed 
by  fire,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1795^,  together  with  all  the 
furniture  and  paintings,  and  the  fine  tapestry  hangings,  re« 
presenting  the  victories  of  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough, 
in  which  the  earl  of  Orkney  himself  had  a  coospicttous 
share  *. 

GREAT  MARLOW 

is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Thames, 
over  which  a  new  wooden  bridge  was  erected  by  subscrip- 
tion of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
1789:  the  inhabitants  have  likewise  paved  the  foot-paths  of 
the  town  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  The  chief  manufac- 
ture of  the  place  is  black  silk  lace,  and  paper. 

The  town  lies  under  the  Cbiltern  hills,  in  a  marly  soil ; 
it  is  a  considerable  borough,  though  not  incorporated,  and 

*  Pope  has  commemorated  this  place,  in  the  celebrated  lines,  in  whieb 
lie  records  the  wretched  end  of  its  founder : 

In  the  worst  kin*s  worst  room,  with  mat  half-huog* 
The  floors  of  plaster,  and  the  walls  of  dung. 
On  once  a  flock-bed,  but  repair'd  with  straw, 
AVith  tape-t/d  curtains  never  meant  to  draw. 
I'he  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed 
Wiiere  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red. 
Great  Villiers  lies-    Alas?  Jhow  changed  from  him^ 
That  life  of  pleasure,  and  that  soul  of  whim ! 
Gallant  and  gay,  in  Clifden's  proud  alcove. 
The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbiuy  and  Love. 
Or  just  as  gay,  at  council,  in  a  ring 
Of  miouc  statesmen,  and  their  meiry  king. 
No  wit  to  flatter  left  of  all  his  store ! 
No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more. 
There,  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends, 
And  fame,  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends  ? 

has 
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has  a  handsome  church  and  town  hall,  with  a  charity  school 
for  twenty  boys,  who  are  taught  and  clothed. 

Thb  borough  sent  fourteen  times  to  parliament  before  the 
3d  Edw.  11.  and  then  ceased  sending  for  four  hundred  years, 
until  it  was  restored  21  James  I.  when  it  began  again  to 
send  members.  The  right  of  election  was  resolved  to  be 
in  those  only  who  pay  scot  and  lot.  The  returning  officers 
are  the  constables. 

The  Thames  brings  goods  hither  from  the  neighbouring 
towDSy  especially  great  quantities  of  meal  and  malt  from 
High  Wycomb,  and  beech  from  several  parts  of  the  county, 
which  abounds  with  this  wood  more  than  any  in  England. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  frequfent  horse-races;  and  here 
are  several  corn  and  paper  mills,  particularly  on  the  river 
Loddon,  between  this  town  and  High  Wycomb.  It  has  two 
fairs,  one  on  the  29th  of  October  and  two  following  days, 
for  horses,  cattle,  hops,  cloathing,  and  toys ;  also  a  statute 
for  hiring  servants:  and  the  other  on  the  1st  and  2d  of  May 
for  cattle  and  toys.  Market  day  is  Saturday.  There  are 
two  gbod  inns  in  the  town,  one,  the  Upper  Crown,  the 
post  and  excise  office,  the  other  the  Lower  Crown. 

The  manor,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  earls  of 
Mercia,  was  given  by  William  I.  to  queen  Matilda ;  it  was 
bestowed  by  Henry  I.  on  his  natural  son  Robert,  earl  of 
Glocester,  from  whom  it  descended  through  the  noble  fa- 
milies of  Clare,  Despencers,  Beauchamp,  and  Neville, 
when  it  reverted  to  the  crown  till  Mary  I.  granted  it  to 
William  lord  Paget ;  it  afterwards  came  by  purchase  to  Sir 
Humphrey  Winch,  lord  Falkland,  Sir  James  Etheridge,  Sir 
John  Guise,  and  Sir  William  Clayton ;  whose  descendant. 
Sir  William  Clayton,  hart,  is  the  present  proprietor:  his 
house  at  Harleyford,  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  was  built  after  a  design  of  Sir  Robert  Taylor. 

WiDMER  formerly  belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars ; 
part  of  the  manor  house,  (now  a  farm;  is  very  antient.  The 
chapel  is  desecrated  to  a  brewhouse. 

The  parish  church  of  Marlow  contains  a  fine  screen  of 
chalk,  with  Gothic  tracery,  and  a  monument  to  the  me^ 
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mory  of  Sir  Miles  Hobart,  one  of  the  members  for  tbe  bo* 
rough,  who  was  killed  by  the  overturning  of  his  coach  in 
going  down  Holborn  Hill,  1632.  Also  for  the  families  of 
Clayton,  Chase,  &c.  Among  the.  curious  brasses  is  one 
for  the  children  of  Sir  John  Salisbury,  1383.  Part  of  the 
antient  rcftory  house,  appropriated  to  the  abbot  and  con- 
vent of  Tewkesbury  by  Russell,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in 
1494,  is  still  standing;  the  great  hall  is  now  used  as  a 
kitchen.  Anthony  Ellys,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  was  vicar 
of  Marlow  in  1753.  The  register  book  exhibits  lanoentable 
and  horrid  specimens  of  civil  war;  among  the  church- 
wardens accounts  appears  the  sum  of  five  shillings  paid  to 
the  ringers,  when  the  unfortunate  Charles  I,  passed  through 
the  town  as  a  prisoner  in  1647  ! 

The  fecond  department  of  the  Royal  Military  College 
for  the  instruction  of  such  who  at  early  age,  are  intended 
for  the  military  profession,  has  been  placed  at  Marlow  for 
Sonne  years;  and  is  intended  io  remain  here,  till  its  final  re- 
moval t9  Sandhurst,  in  Berkshire. 

LiTTLB  Marlow,  two  miles  north-east  of  Great  Mar- 
low, had  formerly  a  small  convent  of  Benedictine  nuns 
founded  before  the  reign  of  king  John.  The  manor  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  Borlace.  Sir  John  Borlace.  bart. 
died  in  1688,  leaving  a  daughter  married  to  Arthur  War- 
ren, whose  great  grandson,  admiral  Sir  John  Borlace  War- 
ren, bart.  K.  B.  sold  the  manor  in  1781  to  the  guardians  of 
William  Lee  Antonie,  Es(j.  M.  P.  (then  a  minor)  the  present 
proprietor,  and  patron  of  tlie  vicarage. 

The  parish  church  contains  an  altar  tomb  with  bra^s 
plates,  for  Nicholas  I^dwich,  founder  of  the  church  or 
chancels ;  he  died  1430.  Also  memorials  for  the  families  of 
Chase  and  Warren.  The  present  vicar  is  the  rev.  Tlion>H< 
Martyn,  regius  professor  of  botany  at  Cambridge. 

HIGH  WYCOMBE, 
is  aTso  called  Chipping  Wycomb,   from  cwm,  a  British 
word  for  valley.     It  is  a  large  Iwndsome  town,  consisting 
<vf  one  great  street,  branching  oat  into  divers  small  one«i. 
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It  18  foil  of  good  houses  and  inns,  being  a  great  thorough^ 
fare  from  London  to  Oxford,  twenty-nine  miles  from  Lon«. 
don ;  and  has  a  market  on  Fridaysi  which  is  plentifalljr 
supplied  with  fish,  flesh,  and  other  provisions;  besides  a 
fair  on  September  25.  It  is  seated  on  a  small  river  which 
fiasses  tlntHigh  a  fine  valley  to  the  Thames. 

The  many  antiqaities  discovered  near  this  town,  patti* 
cnkrly  a  tesciUated  pavement,  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius; 
Marcus  Aurdius,  &c.  have  induced  a  supposition  that  this  was 
a  Koman  town ;  it  was  however  inhabited  by  the  Saxons. 
Theits  is  a  strong  double  intrenchment  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood,  denominated  Desborough  Castle,  probably  designed 
by  the  Saxons  as  a  refuge  daring  the  incursions  of  the 
Danes. 

Wycombe  was  certainly  considered  as  the  property  of 
qoeen  Editha,  consort  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  It  was 
during  the  «hort  reign  of  bis  successor  Harold  11.  held  by 
Wigod,  lord  oF  Wailingford,  whose  daughter  having  mar^^^ 
ried  Robert  D'Oyley,  one  of  the  followers  of  Wiltiam  J. 
these  domains  became  bis  property.  Milo  Crispin,  and 
afterwards  Brian  Fitz-Count,  having  successivdy  married 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  D^Oyley,  she  and  her  second 
husband  assumed  religious  habits ;  in  consequence  of  which 
Henry  II.  took  possession  of  their  estate,  which  be  be- 
stowed on  his  natural  son  Geoflrey,  archbishop  of  York. 
This  manor  afterwards  became  the  property  of  Alan,  lord 
Basiset  of  Wycombe,  from  whose  family  it  became  the 
property  of  the  De  Spensers,  and  reverted  to  the  crown  by 
their  attainder  in  1326.  This  manor,  which  bad  taken  the 
name  of  Bainetbury,  afterwards  passed  to  William  de  Bo* 
hun,  and  in  1421,  reverted  to  the  cronm.  Edward  IV.  gavtt 
it  to  the  church  of  Windsor,  from  which  it  was  leased  by  the 
family  of  Dashwood,  and  Sir  JAn  Dadiwood  King,  hart,  is 
the  present  lessee. 

The  other  manors  are  Temple  Wycombe,  so  called  be» 
cause  it  belonged  antiently  to  the  Knights  Templars,  after-" 
wards  came  into,  the  possession  of  the  fiimily  of  Petty,  earls  of 
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Shelburrie  suid  marquisses  of  Lansdowne;  the  present  marqliio 
sold  these  and  other  manors  by  auction,  which  were  pur^ 
chased  by  lord  Carrington.  Among  these  the  manor  of 
Loakes,  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  Wycombe  Abbey, 
was  much  improved  by  lord  Shelbumc,  and  the  marquis  of 
Lansdowne  bestowed  much  cost  in  its  improrement.  TIm^ 
house  was  almost  totally  rebuilt  in  the  Gothic  style  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Wyatt ;  and  the  small  river  which  passed  il, 
added  great  beauty  to  the  grounds. 

The  parish  church  of  High  Wycombe  is  of  autient  struc* 
ture,  though  not  so  remote  as  the  year  1 273.  The  tower 
was  built  in  1522,  and  the  pinnacles  added  at  the  expence 
of.  the  earl  of  Shelburne  in  17.^5.  An  aqtient  oak  screen 
divides  the  body  of  the  church  from  the  chancel ;  it  bears 
an  inscription-,  Implying  that  it  was  put  up  in  1460,  at  the 
expence  of  the  father  of  William  Redhead,  who  was  mayor 
in  1476.  The  altar  piece  was  painted  by  Mortimer,  and 
represents  St.  Paul  converting  the  Druids.  The  chancel 
coutams  a  fine  monument  by  Soheem&kers,.  for  Henry  earl 
of  Shelburne,  who  died  in  1751 ;  it  cost  2000/.  and  re- 
presents  the  deceased  lying  on  a  sarcophagus,  ornamented 
with  emblematical  figures,  and  a  medallion  of  the  famous 
Sir  William  Petty,  the  earl's  father.  The  south  aisle  con<r 
tains  a  fine  monument  by  Carlini,  for  Sophia,  countess  of 
Shelburne,  who  died  in  1771.  There  ar^  ako  memorials 
for  the  families  of  Archdale,  Llewelyn,  Sbrimpton,  and 
Bradshaw.  Kobert  Williams,  the  late  sexton,  has  a  tomb 
in  the  churchyard;  he  died  in  1793,  aged  one  hundred  and 
two.  Dr.  Gamble,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Monk,  duke  of 
Albemarle,  and  was  supposed  to  have  assisted  in  the  reftora^ 
tion  of  Charles  II.  was  vicar  of  this  churchy 
.  High  Wycombe  was  first  inoorporated  ip  1461,  and  at 
present  consists  of  a  mayor,  high  steward,  twelve  alder- 
men, a  recorder,  and  other  officers;  these  and  the  bur-r 
gesses  compose  a  body  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  per- 
sons,  who  elect  members  to  parliament.  This  borough 
first  sent  members  to  parliament  in  the  twenty-eighth  of  Eci.- 

ward 
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Vcard  I.^    tt  also  gives  tbe  title  of  earl  to  the  ro&fquis  of 
Lansdowne. 

Tbe  town  hall  is  a  Very  handsome  brick  structure  on 
Btone  pillars,  built  at  the  expence  of  John  earl  of  Shel- 
borne  in  1757  ;  there  are  also  a  firee  grammar  school^  and 
two  almshouses. 

The  prosperity  of  High  Wycombe  in  a  great  degree 
arises  from  the  com  and  paper  mills  on  the  Wycombe 
sAream.  Another  source  of  wealth  is  its  situation  on  tbe 
road  to  Oxford,  &c.  Part  of  the  trade  is  lace  making  and 
tbe  yearly  donations  for  the  poor  amount  to  about  220/.  of 
trhith  307,  is '  appropriated  as  the  salary  of  the  grammat 
schoolmaster.  The  town  in  1801-,  contained  four  hundred 
^nd  fifty-eight  houses,  and  two  thousand  three  hundred  ^nd 
forty-nine  inhabitants. 

In  July  1724,  in  a  meadow  in  the  neighbourhood,  was 
discovered  a  curious  piece  of  Roman  antiquity,  a  pave* 
ment  of  about  nine  foet  square,  with  stones  of  various  co- 
lours, wrought  with  exquisite  art^  the  biggest  no  broader 
than  the  square  of  a  die. 

High  Wycombe  is  at  present  the  residence  of  the  senior 
department  of  the  Royal  MiLitARY  College. 

This  liberal  institution  was  established  in  1799,  kt  the 
suggestion  and  under  the  superihtendance  of  major-general 

*  The  three  foUowiog  resolutions  are  inserted  from  .the  Journals  of  tbe 
House  of  Commons:  "  March  17,  1725.  Resolved,  nem.  con.  That  it 
appears  to  this  house,  that  in  an  entry  of  burgesses  made  at  the  borough 
of  Cheping  Wycomb,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  dated  the  20lh  of  May, 
1717,  there  has  been  an  erasure  lately  made,  and  the  nameof  capt  Paget 
inserted  without  any  legal  authority.  Resolved,  nem.  can.  That  it  ap- 
pears to  this  house,  that,  in  an  entry  of  burgesses  made  in  the  borough  of 
Cheping  Wycomb,  dated  the  26th  of  September,  1723,  an  erazure  has 
been  lately  made,  whereby  the  name  of  David  Shilfore,  a  burgess  of  the 
said  borough,  is  erased.  Resolved,  nem.cdn.  That  Sampson  Tresly  and 
iohn  Widiner,  wh6  were  admitted  to  vote  at  the  late  election  of  a  bui^ 
gess  to  serve  in  this  present  parKament  for  tbe  said  borough  of  Cheping 
Wycomb,  (having  no  pretence  to  be  burgesses  of  the  said  borough,  but 
under  a  charter  of  James  II.  which  was  never  accepted,  or  enrolled,)  havo  . 
fio  right  of  voting  in  election  of  burgesics  to  serve  in  parliament  for  the 
'said  bor^gh." 

3L  2  Xe 
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Le  Marcbant/  The  establisbment  is  divided  into  two  de> 
partments,  the  senior  and  junior^  and  embraces  a  cpvplete 
system  of  military  educatioou  The  senior  department  is 
intended  for  snch  officers  as  are  desirous  to  qualify  them- 
selves as  general  staff  officers ;  for  this  purpose  four  years 
service  in  their  regiments^  thorough  knowledge  of  the  care 
of  a  company,  and  their  doty  in  the  fidd^  is  necessary » 
preparatory  to  their  introduction  to  the  college. 

The  following  will  onore  fully  express  the  system  of  edu- 
catioji-  ftur  those  of  the  junior  department : 

^Abstract  of  the  REoutATioKSy   &c.  of  the  Junkhi 

Department. 

<<  The  junior  departmentof  the  Royal  Military  College  is 
appropriated  to  the  instruction  of  those,  who  from  early 
life  are  intended  for  the  militaiy  profession,  and  who,  by 
this  means,  may  be  grounded  in  science,  previously  to 
their  attaining  the  age  that  enables  tbem,  coasistently  with 
cur  r^;utetions,  to  bold  commissions  in  the  army.    This 
department  of  the  collie  is  also  intended  to  afford  a  pro- 
vision for  the  orphan  sons  of  those  meritorious  officers  who 
have  fallen,  or  beea  disabled,  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try, as  well  as  for  the  sons  o£  those  oflkers  in  our  mili- 
tary services  who,  from  pecuniary  difficulties^  might  not 
otherwise  be^  able  to  give  them  an  adequate  education. 
One  company  of  this  department  fhall  be  formed,  to  con* 
sist  of  one  hundred  gentlemen  cadets,  and  to  be  called 
«'  The  First  Company  of  the  Junior  Department  of  the 
Royal  Military  College.''     The  said  company    shall  be 
formed  and  governed,  according  to  the  following  rules, 
'  orders,  and  regulations,  and  by  such  others  as  bis  majesty, 
from  time  to  time,  shall  think  fit  to  direct. 

^*  Section  the  First.  The  cadets  shall,  for  the  present,  be 
received  into  the  junior  department,  upon  three  different 
establishments,  according  to  the  foUowiug  specification,  viz. 
Thirty-f  the  orphan  sons  of  officers  who  have  died,  or  been 
maimed,  in  our  service,  and  who  have  leflt  such  orphans  in 
pecuniary  distress :  theseshattreceive  their  education,  board; 
9  sind 
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tnd  clothingp  free  from  expence.  Twenij/^  the  sookoi  officers 
actually  in  our  service :  th«ie  shall  pay  forty  pounds  pif 
mnnum  each,  for  which  sum  they  shall  receive  theii*  edoca^ 
tion,  board)  and  clothing.  Thirty^  the  sons  of  ooUenoeii 
and  geatlemen ;  aod^  Tvfeniy^  the  cadets  of  the  East  India 
Company^s  service:  these  shall  pay  ninety  guineas  per 
^mrnm  each,  for  wbich  sum  they  shall  receive  their  educa- 
tion, board,  and  ckithing.  linea  is  not  included  und<ar  the 
head  of  clothing. 

.  ^ySection  tht  Second.  No  cadet  shall  be  adsnitted,  who 
is  under  thirteen,  or  above  fifteen  years  of  age>  or  who 
has  any  mental  or  bodily  defeet  which  may  disqualify 
him  for  military  service ;  and  he  shall  produce  a  sufficient 
certificate  of  the  time  of  his  birth.  Every  eandidafee  for 
admission  shall  be  well  grounded  in  a  knowledge  of  gram* 
mar,  and  of  common  arithmeticj  he  shall  likewise  writa 
a  good  band^  If  Jie  should  be  found  deficieai  in  My  of 
these  elementary  parts  of  learnings  he  will  not  be  qua« 
lified  for  admission ;  and  bis  application  will  be  rejected,  or 
9Mist  be  ppstponedf  The  sums  diieeied  to  be  paid  J^y  each 
cadet  for  education,  board,,  and  .dothing,  shall  be  paid 
half  yearly,  in  advMce ;  and  shouid  any  cadet  kave  tlie 
college  before  the  expiration  of:  tfa^  hajif  year,  he  shall  be 
regularly  accounted  with  for  the  six  sponths  advance*  Etch 
^et  shall  nominate  an  army  agent^  in  Lpndon,  from  whoai 
the  half  yearly  payments  are  to  )><i  rea^ived  by  the  trea# 
surer  of  the  Royal  Military  College,-  ^No  cadet  shall  at  any 
time  join  his  company  with  avgreater  fumof  money  in,  his 
possessiooj  than  oqc  goinea;  and /this,  ^ulation  is  con<» 
sidered  to  be  so  indispensiable,  tbaltthe^i^emor  shall  com* 
municate  it  to  the  parents  or  friends , of -efu^  candidate  pre« 
viously  to  his  being  admitted,  and  infomt  them,  that  any 
deviation  therefrom  will  subject  the  cadet. to  be  sent  away 
from  the  college.  The  parents  or  friends  of  each  cadet 
Biay,  however,  if  they  think  proper^  make  an  arrango<» 
ment  for  his  receiving  an  allowance  not  exceeding  half  fk 
crown  p€r  week,  for  pocket  mofiey. 

Section 
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Section  the  Third.  Tlie  undermentioned  military  staff  sfaldt^ 
for  the  present,  be  appointed  to  the  junior  department,  viti 
One  Superintendent,  This  officer  shall  not  be  under  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  army*  -He  shall  act  as  commandant" 
of  the  department,  until  one  is  appointed.  •  He  shall  re-» 
oeive  bis  orders  from  the  gorernor9  or  Heutenant-governory 
of  the  collie,  and  report  to  them  accordingly.  He  shall 
also  diligently  superintend  and  direct  the  studies  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  orders  on  that  head ;  and  shall  be  respon« 
sible  for  the  discipline,  interior  regulation,  and  govern- 
ment, of  the  department.  One  Inspector  of  a  Companjf^ 
This  appointment  shall  be  filled  by  a  person  not  urlder  the 
rank  of  a  subaltern  officer  in  the  army.  He  shall  com* 
mand  the  first  company  of  gentlemen  cadets,  under  the 
orders  of  the  superintendent.  He  shall  attend  the  cadets 
at  the  hours  of  stqdy,  and  shall  in  all  instances  act  in 
conformity  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  department. 
One  Serjeant  Major  of  a  Company*  This  appointment 
shall  be  filled  by  a  person  who  has  served  in  a  regiment  of 
the  line.  He  is  to  do  the  duty  of  serjeant  major  to  the  first 
company  of  gentlemen  cadets. 

-  **  Section  the  Fourth.  In  order  that  the  cadets  may  be  in- 
structed in  military  exercises  and  duties,  they  shall  be 
formed  into  a  military  body  ;  and  those  composing  the  first 
company  shall  be  formed  according  to  the  following  distri* 
button,  viz.  one  captain*Iieutenant,  two  lieutenants,  one 
ensign,  five  Serjeants,  ten  tents,  or  squads,  of  nine  each, 
one  supernumerary,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred. 

-  "  Section  the  Fifth.  The  cadets  §hall  be  instructed  in  the 
study  of  mathematics,  fortification,  and  the  general  prin- 
riples  of  gunnery,  and  artillery  service.  They  shall  also 
be  taught  drawing  of  plans,  military  movements,  and  per- 
spective ;  likewise  the  knowledge  of  tactics,  military  geo* 
^raphy,  and  history ;  together  with  the  German  and  French 
languages.  Frequent  lectures  shall  be  given  on  natural  and 
moral  philosophy.  Riding  and  fencing,  the  use  of  the 
Babre,  and  swimming,  are  also  to  be  included  among  their 

acquirements^ 
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acquirements.    As  the  cadets  intended  for  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company  do  not  require  to  be  instructed  in 
the  German  language,  provision  shall  be  made  for  their  in* 
Btruction  in  the  oriental  langus^s,   as  better  adapted  to 
iheir  particular  service.     In  this,  as  in  the  senior  depait* 
ment  of  the  college,  it  shall  be  a  fundamental  principle,  in 
conducting  the  instruction,  to  elucidate  theory  by  practice; 
and,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit,  invariably  to  re- 
gulate the  progress  of  the  one  by  the  other.     Public  exa- 
minations shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  held  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  progress  of  the  cadets ;  ^nd  none  shall 
be  recommended  from  the  college  for  a  commission  in  the 
army,  until  he  has  undergone  a  public  examination  as  to 
his  suflSciency,  ^nd  has  obtained  a  certificate  thereof,  signed 
by  such  of  the  commissioners  as  shall  be  present  at  the 
examination.      Any  cadet,    who,   after  having  been  four 
years  at  the  college,  has  not  made  such  a  progress  as  to 
enable  him  to  pass  the  required  ejcamination,  and  to  obtain 
a  certificate  of  his  being  fitted  for  our  service,  must  quit  the 
(college;  unless  it  shall  be  especially  represented  to  the  pre-i 
sident  of  the  supreme  board,  that  his  insufficiency  arises 
from  a  continuation  of  ill  health,  or  from  some  other  una- 
voidable interruption,  and  unless  he  shall  be  licensed,  by 
the  supreme  board,  to  prolong  his  stay  accordingly. 

^<  lUgttmiotiifor  the  Formation  of  the  CoUegWe  Boards  wUh 

(he  Authorities  vested  in  the  iame. 

^  For  the  interior  gOTcrnment  and  better  regalatton  of  the  two 
Apartments  of  the  Royal  Military  College,  a  collegiate  board 
shall  be  established,  which  shall  consist  of  the  governor,  the 
lleatenant  governor,  and  the  commandants  of  departments ;  any 
three  of  whom  may  form  a  board,  at  which  the  governor,,  cf 
lieutenant  governor,  shall  always  preside.  All  reports  and  re. 
tarns  required  fVom  the  two  departments,  relative  to  the  conduct 
and  progress  of  officers  and  gentlemen  cadets  in  their  studiesi 
il^ll  be  examined  by  the  collegiate  board;  and  whenever  the 
board  perceive  a  want  of  proper  application  in  any  indiridHal 
iMider  instraction,  and  consider  his  removal  from  the  college  to 

be 
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be  a  nedssBhrf  example,  it  skal!  be  repdrtbd  bj  the  goTeroor  to  ifm 
president  of  the  supreme  board,  in  «rder  that  oor  pleasure  maj 
be  taken  ther^pon.  PaUie  eanmiiiuitiona  of  both  departoMiits^ 
OB  points  of  sdence,  vhaU  be  hM  la  presence  of  the  coU^ato 
boards  a^eording  to  such  n^nlatiMis  as  shall,  for  the  present, 
be  estabUriMd  bj  the  iopreme  board;  vpon. which  occasions^  tlia 
president  shall  call  upon  one  or  more  BKBiabers  of  the  supreme 
board,  to  attend  at  the  college,  ^ho  areto  take  their  seats  at  the 
collegiate  board  ;  and  no  examiaatioiia  for  certificates  of  qualifi^ 
cation  to  aerro*  in  the  arm/  as  a.  commissioned  officer  can  tak^ 
pbce,  without «  memlier  of  the  jupreme  board  being  present. 
The  collegiate  board  is  to  be  responsible^  that  no  person  belong. 
Ing  to  the  cftabiisbment  shall,  on  any  account,  reside  in  any 
other  place,  than  where  the. department  of  the  college  to  which 
he  belongs  is  fixed^  No  persons  shall  be  recommended  for  the 
important  situations  of  commandant,  or  superintendent  of  a  dc« 
partment,  until  they  baye  been  examined  by  the  ooHegiate  board, 
and  hare  obtaiued  therefrom  certificates  of  their  being  duly  qua. 
lificd,  in  all  respects,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  same.  Pro; 
fessors  aud  masters  shall  bo  recommended  to'tiie  supreme  board 
by  the  collegiate  board ;  by  whom  they  are  previously  to  be  care^ 
fully  examined,  toaching  their  abilities  and  capadtics,  in  the 
science  they  sc?era1ly  undertake  to  teach.  Professors  and  mas* 
ters  are  liable  to  be  suspended  for  miscondnct,  by  an  order  of 
the  collegiate  board;  bnt  every  tocfa  suspension  shall  be  reported 
immediately  by  the  goTcmor  to  the  president  of  the  supreme 
board )  in  order  that  it  may  be  by  him  laid  before  the  supreme 
board,  for  their  deciston  thereon.  The  oollegiate  board  shall 
cammine  and  settle  aU  accompts  of  the  two  departments;  and 
AaU,  at  the  cxpiratioa  of  eyery  quarter,  transmit,  through  th^ 
treasnre?  to  the  supreme  board,  a  statement  of  receipts  and  ex«. 
peaditttfes,  accompanied  by  proper  Touchers;  and  the  go* 
▼emor  and  Keulenat>t  goTtrnor  shall  be  responsible,  that  the  ac 
oompti  are  regularly  inspected  by  the  oolli|(iate  board.  Tbe  su^ 
perintendflBts  sball  reguUte  the  expences  of  thdr  respective  de. 
partmcBits,  according  to  the  established  regula^oas,  and  such  dU 
rcctiotts  as  they  shall  receive  from  time  to  time. 

Given  at  our  court  at  St.  James's,  this  4th  day  of  March,  l909^ 
in  tb^  forty  scQond  year  of  our  reign. 

By  his  Majesty's  command, 

C.  YORKE." 

The 
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The  learned  William  Alley,  bishop  of  Exeter,  1560, 
and  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible,  was  a  native  of 
High  Wycombe;  as  was  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  author  of  a 
Treatise  dti  Rhetorick,  and  the  Female  Monarchy,  or  Trea- 
tise on  Bees. 

A  road  through  a  dteary  part  of  the  county  leads  to 

TEING,  HERTFORDSHIRE. 

This  is  the  most  westernly  town  in  the  county  of  Herts, 
on  the  confines  of  Buckinghamshire,  at  the  distance  of 
thirty.one  miles  from  London  ;  it  stands  upon  a  neck  of  land 
projecting  into  the  latter  county,  by  which  it  is  encom- 
passed on  three  sides,  and  therefore  properly  described  in 
this  place.  It  formerly  gave  name  to  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  Herts.  In  Domesday  Book  it  is  called  Treung,  whence 
its  present  corruption  Tring,* 

*  Salmop  observes,  tliat  '*  without  much  hardiness  one  may  venture 
to  say  the  name  is  originally  Roman.  It  stands  upon  the  Ikening  Street^ 
90  caHed  by  the  Saxons,  by  the  Romans  f^ia  ad  Icianos,  It  led,  from 
Dorchester  and  beyond,  to  Colchester,  in  the  imperial  Itinerary,  Iciani\ 
This  was  one  of  the  four  grand  milit^y  ways,  and  so  accounted  in  that 
jaw  De  Pace  quatum-  Chetninorum,  I  don't  pretend  this  was  a  station, 
here  ar^  no  remains  that  I  know  of;  nor  do  I  afBrm  it  to  be  a  mansion; 
yet  as  it  stood  upon  the  military  way  from  Dorchester  to  Dunstable,  so 
to  Royston,  Linton,  Haverill,  Maldon,  Colchester,  it  might  serve  for  a 
mansion  to  lodge  or  take  fresh  horses  at :  or  even  without  that,  they 
might  give  it  a  name  as  it  lay  upon  their  road.  Nor  do  I  fin^  any  at- 
tempts to  bring  it  from  any  other  language :  the  etymology  lias  cither  not 
been  enquured  after,  or  no  satisfactory  one  been  found. 

"  If  we  look  into  king  Stepheij's  charter,  by  which  he  gives  this  ma- 
Tior  to  the  monks  of  Feversham,  in  Kent,  and  into  the  confirming  one  of 
•Henry  II.  we  find  it  written  in  both,  Manerium  de  Triunguia.  This  I 
take  to  be  from  Triangulus,  which  in  the  Saxon  times  might  be  cor- 
rupted into  Treungula,  and  in  the  Norman  into  Treung,  What  this  was 
that  resembled  a  Triangle  'tis  hard  to  say.  It  might  be  the  figure  in 
vhich  the  town  was  built  then :  it  might  be  from  a  wood  in  that  form 
above  Nfr.  Gore's  p^rk:  or  from  two  small  rivulets  that  are  the  source  of 
the  Thame  here,  and  joining  a  little  farther,  make  two  sides  of  a  triangle, 
if  we  will  imagine  the  cross  road  to  serve  for  a  third.  This  will  not  seem 
extravagant  to  any  one  that  looks  at  the  station  ad  Ansam,  at  Talk>w 
Wratting  in  Suffolk,  SccJ^-r^Hist.  qf  Hertfordshire,  p.  129. 
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A  ctrcumstance  is  nuentioned  oencerQing  the  patient  to* 
nure  of  this  place,  that  seems  to  be  v^y  contnidictory  ; 
Salmon  says,  that  '^  there  is  pne  thing  remarkable  in  the 
.  record  relating  to  this  town,  that  it  wj^  WPrth  to  the  earl  otf 
Ewe,  or  Comes  Eustachius,  22/.  in  albis  denkriis.  This 
white  money  J  or  white  pennies^  are  ^ilveff  with  what  alloy 
is  not  certain,  but  probably  it  was  coarse.  It  was  adpensum 
comitisy  according  to  the  earPs  weights.  But  that  may 
in^n  it  was  tak^n  pondcre  non  numcro^  rather  than  that  bis 
weights  were  different  from  those  of  others.'* 

There  was  no  earl  of  Ewe  named  Eiistachias;  but  there 
was  an  earl  of  fiobgne  so  named  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  who  came  over  from  that  country  to  Ftsit  EAr 
ward,  whose  sister  Goda  he  liad  married;  and  it  appeans 
that  he  and  some  of  his  attendants  having  killed  one  of  the 
citizens  of  Canterbury,  the  other  citizens  rose  and  drove 
them  from  the  city.  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  upon  this  as- 
sembled his  followers  and  took  up  arms  to  uphold  thp 
Kentish  men ;  ^rl  Eustace  did  not  forget  the  affront,  but 
revenged  it  in  the  depeptf^on  he  used  at  the  conquest  of 
England,  by  making  his  men  to  appear  as  retreating  from 
king  Harold,  Godwin's  son,  by  which  stratagem  be  caused 
the  English  army  to  pursue  in  disorder,  when  the  Normaus 
returned  and  made  great  slaughter,  besides  killing  the 
]iing.  William^  upon  obtaining  the  victory,  in  his  passage 
from  Wallingford  to  Berkhampstead,  most  probably  be- 
stowed Tring  on  Eustace,  as  above  speciSed^  for  bis  service 
on  that  occasion, 

In  1148,  Tring  manor  reverted  to  the  crown^  and  was 
liestowed  by  king  Stephen  on  the  abbey  of  Feversbao^ 
which  he  had  recently  founded  ;  the  grant  vyas  confirmed  by 
succeeding  monarchs ;  and  it  was  found  by  an  inquisition 
before  the  justices  itinerant  in  the  si^th  year  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  that  Tring  manor  was  worth  30/.  per  annum. 
pdward  II.  granted  the  market  on  Friday,  which  is  still  con- 
tinued, and  two  fairs.  Edward  HI.  granted  to  the  ar^li^ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  probably  in  favour  of  tlie  abbot  and 
IQonkSji  all  the  privileges  o(  thi»  manor^ 

Thus 
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Thus  Tring  wai  held  rill  the  dissolution  of  monasteries, 
When  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  reconveyed  it  to  thd 
crown,  with  thfe  patronage  of  the  rectory.  Tliis  tonvey- 
atice  and  reconveyance  seemed  to  be  only  matter  of  form ; 
fer  the  archWshop  again  c6nveyefd  it  to  Sir  Edwi^rd  North, 
treasurer  of  the  augmentations,  who  passed  it  away  to  Sir 
Richard  Lee,  6f  Blunts ;  this  gentleman  exchanged  it  with 
Edward  VI.  forland^  iff  St.  Alban's,  who  granted  it  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  this  prelzfte  regranted  it  to  thel 
crown,  and  queen- Mary  gare  it  to  Henry  Peckham,  Esq*, 
and  his  wife,  for  his  services  against  the  rebellion  of  Si^ 
Thomas  Wyat.  Mr.  Peckham  havhtg  forfeited  tHef  roanOi^^ 
for  tted»6ri  in  the*  feign  of  qtieen  Efixabeth,  it  reverted  orrcd 
ttlbte  to  this  cfownf,  ^nd  wats  settled  by  James  I.  in  trustees 
for  ninety-niue  years  to  the  use  of  prince  Charles,  wfcb, 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  a(gain  settled  it  itt  th^ 
same  for  the  use  of  hiis  queen  Henrietta  I)taria.  Trin^ 
nl^auor  remained  in  ihe  erown  till  it  ivas  gi'a:nted  to  Heiiry 
Guy,  Esq.  who  builf  the  hofuse,  arirf  laid  out  the  gfourid^ 
with*  gresit  beauty. 

the  nfian^r  c^Aie  by  ptnrehas*  from  Mr.  Guy  to  Sff  Wil- 
Ihuft  Gor6,  krtigfit,  aWdhu^ri  of  LortdoiV,  who  p^^d  t:h6 
quit-Tfebfs  of  the  i^anor  to  <ju'een  Catharine,  eoiisoft  of 
Cfeeiflteyl!.  as-  f)art  of  her  do#ry  doting^  her  life.  Sii*  Wil- 
lian^^ff  son  laid  out  the  pai^k,  three  hundred  afcres  of  which 
arc  on  the  Chilterrt  *. 

H^ytrtg  r^mfaiued  in  the  Gofe  family  for  a  considerable 
time,  Tilug  tfidnor  w^^  purchased  of  the  last  representative 
by  Ehrtimmotld  Srttrti,  Esq.  tvhb,  in  the  year  1804,  wa^ 
created  a  baronet,  and  is  the  pfesent  [Possessor.  The  cu$«> 
toth  of  tAis  tnmot  rs  two  years  fiue,  upon  admission  to  a 
copyhbld. 

*  Hills  which  ndftriy  divide  the  county  of  BuckSj  and  were  formerly 
covered  with  beech,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  a  constant  harbour  for 
thieves;  this*  according  to  antient  historians,  induced  Leoffstan,  abbot 
of  St  AViiZii%  to  catise  the  trees  to  be  levelled,  and  removed  the  nui- 
sance. These  iiltis  reacrt  fVom  Bedfordshire  to  the  c6Unty  of  Oxford,  aHd 
foMI'^ttrtof  the greaH^chainfrom-Noifi^  to  Dioi^hd^. 

3M  2  ^her« 
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Tbcrc  were  several  subordinate  manors  to  Tring ;  Misss*^ 
WELL,  called  in  Domesday  Book  Masc£W£lle,  giveS' 
by  William  !•  to  Robert  de  Todeny,  A  future  possessor 
))estowed  it  on  Feversham  Abbey.  Gublecote,  belonged 
to  earl  Moreton,  who  is  said  to  have  separated  it  from 
Tring,  when  he  was  lord  of  Berkhampstead.  Daneslai 
belonged  also  to  earl  Moreton,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
portion  of  Gublecote,  Willston  was  held  antiently  by 
the  family  of  Lake.  These  manors  falling  into  the  bands 
of  the  chief  lord,  are  now  accounted,  parcels  of  the  manor 
of  Tring* 

The  Town  op  Tring,  has  a  very  romantic  and  pictiu 
resque  appearance;  but  the  houses  are  mostly  built  low^ 
and  the  streets  are  very  uneven  and  unpaved,  except  the 
foot  path,  which  abounds  in  rough  pebbles ;  the  Marked 
House,  if  a  miserable  bam  on  tottering  oak  pillars  can  be 
t6  called,  is  ia  a  dreadful  state,  for  want  of  repair,  or^ 
more  properly,  of  a  new  and  handsome  structure.  Were  such, 
a  desireable  alteration  to  take  place,  it  would  form  a  good 
object  to  terminate  the  fine  opposite  avenue  to  the  park ;  or 
if  it  were  entirely  removed,  and  an  opening  left,  the 
chureh,  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  town,  might  be  seen 
to  the  utmost  advantage ;  whereas,  at  present,  it  is  nearly 
hid  from  public  view.  Ackman  Street,  which  retains  its 
antient  name  from  the  Roman  way  which  passed  here,  has 
all  the  appearance  of  a  Welsh  town.  The  entrances  to 
Tring,  however,,  from  London  and  Aylesbury,  are  very 
fine,  particularly  the  former,  where  the  traveller  is  shaded 
by  stately  trees  on  each  side  of  the  road,  closed  by  the 
handsome  hedges  of  the  park.. 

Thing  Park,  the  seat  of  Sir  Drummond  Smith,  bart. 
is  ornamented  with  a  fine  mansion,  the  entrance  to  which, 
under  a  large  portico,  surmounted  by  a  gallery,  leads  to 
the  Great  Hall,  which  is  paved  with  black  and  white 
marble,  and  decorated  with  stately  Corinthian  pillars  and 
pilasters ;  above  which,  at  the  east  end,  is  a  gallery  :  whence 
are  seen  the  following  portraits.  South  side*  James  L ; 
gejicral  Lambert ;    Oliver  Cromwell ;    Mary  U. ;    general 

IretoOi^. 
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V«ton.  West  SIDE.  George!.;  Hunting  piece,  Snyders; 
Edward  VI.  North  side.  Charles  I. ;  queen  Elizabeth'; 
Beauclerky  first  duke  of  St.  Alban's;  Anne  of  Denmark, 
<jueen  of  Janies  I. ;  antient  portrait  of  a  lady.  First 
KooM,  LEFT  haKd.  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  Una ;  Sea  iight 
between  adoiiral  Rodney  and  Don  Langara ;  fine  bead  of 
an  old  man,  over  the  chimney  piece;  and  a  beatKiful 
Cupid.  Arabesque  Room.  Chairs  of  fine  Gobelin  ta^ 
pestry  ;  the  ceiling  representing  the  Seasons,  finely  painted 
by  Sir  Drumovond's  first  lady.  The  room  adjoining  has  an 
enchanting  view  of  the  park ;  on  the  cieling  a  fine  repre- 
sentation of  Venus  and  Adonis.  Fourth  Room^  on  the 
right  hand,  is  handsomely  finished  in  the  Chinese  style* 
In  the  Billiard  Room  is  the  fine  picture  of  the  Relief  of 
Gibrali(tr\  View  of  the  Adelphi,  in  the  manner  of  Ca« 
naletti.  The  upper  rooms  are  very  rich  in  their  bed  ^urni* 
ture  of  the  old  fashion.  In  the  first  room,  on  the  right 
hand,  is  a  fine  painting  of  a  devote^,  seemingly  by  Spag- 
niolletti.  The  centre  of  tlie  upper  rooms  forms  a  grand 
Ball  Room,  the  breadth  of  the  house ;  the  oflices  are  ex- 
tensive and  convenient;  adjoining  the  house,  in  the  park, 
is  a  fine  tulip  tree;  the  front  towards  the  town  of  Tring^ 
commands  a  fine  prospect ;  and  though  the  road  passes  a 
abort  distance  from  this  side  of  the  park,  a  contrivance  by 
means  of  a  wall,  continues  the  landscape,  without  any  in- 
terruption. 

The  Park  consists  of  a  hill  and  dale,  finely  blending 
together  an  assemblage  of  forest  scenery,  enlivened  by 
Aetatf  sheep,  &c.  The  south  side  of  the  park  is  skirted  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  stately  trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a 
terrace,  commanding  views  of  an  extensive  country  to 
Aylesbury;  and  nearly  to  Buckingham,  north-west;  beyond 
Leighton  Bosard,  north,  and  nearly  to  Dunstable,  north* 
east.  A  fine  coach  way  is  about  to  be  formed  round  this 
part  of  the  domain,  which  will  afford  one  of  the  most  plea- 
sant rides  in  Great  Britain. 

Tring  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
and  »i  a  very  handsome  fabric,  constructed  about  the  reign* 
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of  Edward  IV. ;  the  interior  is  peculiarly  handsome,  tfitf 
Gothic  arches,  supported  by 'slender  clustered  pillars,  above 
which  are  monstrous  aninfmls,  such  as  a  b^r  muzzled,  a 
boar,  a  talbot,  a  itild  man,  &c.  intended  either  as  crests^ 
agreeably  to  Salmon ;  or  rather  in  allusion  to  the  vicious 
fifes  of  the  monks ;  the  upper  story  is  supported  and  sur- 
mounted by  oak  pillars,  carved  itith  the  twelve  Apostles, 
and  a  fine  oek  roof.  At  the  west  end  is  a  recess,  in  which 
an  organ  might  be  phicedf  fo  great  advantage ;  indeed  it 
seems  to  be  the  only  nedessary  ornamfent  of  which  thcf 
church  stands  in  mied.  It  has  been  said  that  Sir  William 
Gore,  or  his' son,  proposed  to  give  500/.  for  the  purchase 
of  an  organ,  provided  the  parish  would  provide  an  annuity 
of  220/.  for  an  organist;  this  was  refused,  and  the  donatron 
was  retracted.  The  body  is  welJ  pewed  and  paved.  The 
chancel  was  originaHy  wainscoted  by  Sir  Richard  Ander- 
son; but  decorated  in  the  present  manner  by  Mr.  Gore^ 
whose  taste  in  forming  it  with  Corinthian  pilasters  and 
puinels,  did  not  accord  with  the  other  embellishments  of  a 
Gothic  structure.  The  alVar  is  painted  in  a  masterly  man. 
jier,  exhibiting  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  the  anns  of  £ng. 
land.  The  only  monument  worthy  of  particular  descrip- 
.ti^n  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  WHIiam' Gore  and  his  lady;  Sir  William  is  dressed 
in  his  praetorial  gown  and  chain,  and  the  lady  in  the  habit 
of  her  time,  adorned  with  kce ;  above  are  the  sword  and 
mace ;  the  inscription* under  Sir  William  is  as  follows: 

^  Bere  liefh  thie  body  of  Sir  WilliaiT  (tore,  knt.  Alderman 
of  the  City  of  London,  who  served*  file  chief  offices  of  dimity 
and  trust  hi  that  City  with  gtc^t  reputation  and  applaus^  and' 
wa&  the  third  Lord  Mayor  of  his  name  and  faitally.  He  was  a 
wise  and  impartial  magistrate,  faithAil  to  his  ptinfce,  and  nsetvtt 
to  his  country.  Ife*  was  GoTernor  of  the  Hamborglf  Cotttpany, 
a  fair  and  sutcessfai  merchant,  a  loring  and  careful  husband,  a 
kind  and  provident  ftithei'  of  many  children,  oT  whfth  4ts6tLt 
and  5  daughters  siirTived  him.  He  wa)9  remarkable  for  diligfeueo' 
in  his  calling,  for  oncoiutiging  those  to  indasti^  thatcould^  woi4c, 
aad  for  chairity  Uy  those  who  could  not*    He^  wat  a- ^^od^  hbM>f 

factor 
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foctor  to  the  ho3pitaIs  of  the  ^ity,  to  the  parish  in  which  he 
lived,  and  to  this  parish.  lie  was  sound  and  steady  in  the  pria- 
ciples  of  religion  and  loyalty,  and  exemplary  in  the  practice  of 
them.    Ob.  Jan.  20.  1707.  cct.  64." 

The  inscription  under  dame  Gore, specifies  her  virtues.  Thti 
monument  was  erected  by  their  son,  William  Gore,  Esq. 

In  the  tower  are  six  deep  toned  bells,  and  chimes.  The 
tythes  of  Tring,  with  the  chapelry  of  Long  Marston,  and 
parish  of  Wiggington,  are  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Christchurch,  Oxford,  who  lease  them  out  to 
SirDrnmmond  Smith,  and  find  a  curate  to  officiate  here  and 
at  the  other  livings;  the  consequence  is  that  though  the 
curate  of  Tring  has  all  the  duties  of  n  vicar  or  rector,  hi& 
yearly  allowance  is  little  more  than  50/,  It  was  observed 
when  we  visited  this  neighbourhood,  that  Sir  Drummond 
had  offered,  with  the  ooncurrence  of  the  patron,  to  have 
made  the  inqome  100/.  but  it  ha3  never  been  carried  into 
effect. 

At  Little  Tring,  in  this  parish,  rises  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  Thames,  which,  leaving  the  county  at  Puttenham, 
runs  by  Aylesbury  to  Thame.  Wiutehw  is  a  hamlet  in  the 
Jiuinor  of  Tring. 

WiCGiNGTON  is  on  a  hill  between  Tring  and  North 
Church,  and  joins  on  the  south-w^st  to  Bucks,  and  the 
Ikening  Street  runs  over  the  common.  It  is  a  new-erected 
parish,  taken  out  of  that  of  Tring.  It  has  a  small  ruinoua 
churcht 

The  Ikeneld  and  Ackman  Streets  crossed  near  Tring,  an4 
tb^re  are  several  encampments  io  the  neighbourhood. 

Besides  the  fine  view  from  Tring  Park,  there  are  othera 
of  most  extensive  and  brilliant  prospects  from  Hastoir 
)iill,  and  Aston  Hill,  which  take  in  a  circuit  of  spectacle| 
from  Wendover  by  Oxfordshire,  Buckingham,  Luton,  &c, 
to  Dunstable.  The  soil  about  Tring  consists  of  chalk,  andi 
the  bye- roads  are  some  of  the  most  untractable  we  have  seen  ia 
all  our  perambulations ;  yet  the  beauty  of  the  country,  cooi-v 
pensates  all  the  inconveniences  of  the  roads.  Sir  Druqv* 
mood  Smith  is  about  to  erect  a  m\\\^  for  the  use  of  th^ 
Hiha4)itants. 

5  Tte. 
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The  town  abounds  with  sectaries;  there  are  not  aBore 
from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  houses^  yet  there  are 
four  meeting  houses,  for  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Quakers. 

We  dismiss  this  article  with  relating,  that  in  the  year 
1751  a  most  extraordinary  affair  happened  at  this  place. 
Some  country  people  were  possessed  of  an  opinion  that  an 
old  man  and  woman  of  that  town,  John  and  Ruth  Osborne, 
were  witclies,  on  account  of  several  cattle  dying  of  a  con» 
tagion  which  then  raged :  great  numbers  of  them  assem- 
bled, some  on  horseback  and  others  on  foot,  and  went  and 
had  them  proclaimed  as  such  in  three  different  market 
towns.  These  unfortunate  people  were  afterwards  dragged 
from  the  vestry  of  the  church,  where  they  had  been  con- 
cealed, and  so  severely  ducked,  that  the  woman  died  on  the 
spot,  and  the  man  a  few  days  after.  Several  persons  were 
committed  to  custody  on  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury ; 
and  one  Thomas  Colley,  (who,  though  a  principal  actor  in 
this  horrid  afiair,  was  prompted  by  others,  and  by  the 
liquor  which  he  bad  drank;)  was  tried  at  the  ensuing  as- 
sizes for  Hertfordshire,  and  capitally  convictcd.-^The  fol- 
lowing circumstances  came  out  at  the  trial. 

It  appeared,  that,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1751,  one  Ni- 
chols came  to  William  Dell,  the  crier  of  Hemel  Hemp- 
stead, and  gave  him  a  piece  of  paper,  with  four-pence, 
that  he  ntight  cry  the  words  written  thereon  in  the  market 
place.  The  words  were  these:  **  This  is  to  give  notice, 
that  on  Monday  next  a  man  and  woman  are  to  be  publicly 
ducked  at  Tring,  in  this  county,  for  their  wicked  crimes." 

The  overseers  of  the  parish,  where  these  people  livecfy 
having  heard  this  cried  at  Winslow,  Leighton  Bosard,  and 
Hemel  Hempstead,  on  the  several  market  days,  and  being 
informed  that  the  two  people  were  John  Osborne  and  Ruth 
his  wife,  he  sent  them  to  the  workhouse  for  safety.  The 
master  of  the  workhouse,  to  make  still  more  secure,  re- 
moved them,  in  the  middle  of  the  night  of  the  2lst,  into 
the  vestry  room  of  the  church,  thinking  the  sanctity  of  the 
place  would  have  some  awe  upon  the  mob,  if  they  came. 
However,  on  the  day  appointed,  more  than  five  thousand 
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jieople  were  collected  together  at  Tring,  declaring  revenge 
against  Osborne  and  his  wife  as  a  wizard  and  witch:  they 
pulled  down  a  large  wall  belonging  to  the  workhouse,  and 
demolished  the  windov^s  and  window  framed.  The  master 
of  the  workhouse  assured  them  they  were  not  there ;  the 
mob  would  not  believe  him,  but  rushed  in  and  searched 
the  house,  the  closets,  and  even  boxes  and  trunks.  They 
declared  they  would  pull  the  house  down  if  the  victims  were 
not  produced,  and  some  proposed  setting  fire  to  it;  at  last 
they  all  swore,  tha|,  if  Osborne  and  his  wife  were  not  d&« 
livercd  to  them,  they  would  not  only  burn  the  workhouse, 
but  the  whole  town  of  Tring.  The  master  of  the  work-^ 
hdhse^  being  apprehensive  that  they  would  do  as  they  had 
J>rohriised,  at  length  informed  them  where  the  unhappy  peo- 
ple were.  The  mob  now  went  off  in  triumph;^  with  Colley 
at  their  head^ 

As  soon  as  the  mob  entered  the  vestry-room,  they  seized 
Osborne  and  his  wife,  and  carried  them  to  a  place  called 
Gubblecote,  about  two  miles  off,  where  not  finding  a  pond  ta 
their  purpose,  they  carried  them  to  Wilston  Green,  and 
put  tliem  into  separate  rooms  in  a  house  there;  they  strip- 
ped them  naked,  and  tied  them  up  separately  in  a  sheet  or 
cloth ;  but  first  they  crossed  the  man^s  legs  and  arms,  and 
bent  his  body  so  as  to  tie  his  thumbs  to  his  great  toes. 

When  they  came  to  the  pond,  called  Wilston  Wear,  a 
rope  was  tied  under  the  armpits  of  Ruth  Osborne,  and  two 
men  dragged  her  into  the  pond,  and  through  it  several 
times;  and  Colley  went  into  the  pond,  and  turned  her  se- 
veral times  over  and  over  with  a  stick.  After  they  had 
ducked  the  woman  several  times,  they  brought  her  to  land, 
and  then  dragged  the  old  man  in,  and  ducked  him.  Then 
he  was  set  by,  and  the  woman  ducked  again  as  before,  and 
Colley  made  the  same  u^e  of  his  stick.  Then  the  old  man 
was  ducked  again.  After  which  the  woman  was  a  third 
time  ducked ;  and  Colley  went  into  the  pond  and  pulled  her 
about  till  the  sheet  wherein  she  was  wrapped  came  off,  and 
she  appeared  naked.  She  expired  soon  after.  Colley  then 
came  out  of  the  pond,  and  went  round  collecting  money 
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for  the  spcnrt  be  had  shewn  them  in  ducking  t}ie  M  witcb 
as  he  called  her.  After  the  woman  was  dead,  the  mob  oa9- 
ried  John  Osborne  to  a  house,  put  him*  to  bed,  and  laid*  his 
dead  wife  by  hi»  side;  Ruth  Osborne  was  seventy  years 
of  age;  Jrim^  was  Afity-six.  In  consequence  of  these  cir^ 
eumstances  of  eruelty,  Coiley  was  ordered  for  immediate 
execution;  and  his  body  was  afterwards  hung  in  chains  at 
Gublecote,  in  the  parish  of  Tring,  three  miles  ofF»* 
-  Thing  Grovb,  is  the  residence  of  Theodore  Henry  Broad- 
bead,  Esq.  and  the  road  towards  ^ulbM'oJHead  leads  to 

IVINGHOE,  Mf  BUCKFNGHAMSHIRE. 

This  was  formerly  a  large  market  town,  but  is  now-  ve^ 
small.  It  has  a 'market  on  Saturday,  scarcely  frequented^ 
and  two  fairs  in  the  year,  6tb  of  May,  and  17 tb  of  Oe« 
tober.  The  chief  manufactory  is  of  lace,  and  straw  plal^ 
It  had  formerly  a  lai^  sheep  fair. 

Iviaghoe  is  situated  at  the  side  of  a  range  of  large  high 
chalk  hills,  whitrh  are  covered  with  fine  green  pasture :  fron 
Crawley  Wood  and  AlkuDy  Hovers  aye  extensile  prospeets 
over  the  counties  of  Bucks,  Herts,  Bedford^  and  C>xoii* 
In  a  fine  clear  day  may  be  seen  distinctly,  without  the  help 
of  any  glass,,  thipty-six  different  parisli  churches ;  the  coun- 
try being  quite  open,  and  free  from- any  inck>sures^ 

This  manor  was  given  by  Edward  the  Confessor  to  the  see 
t»f  Winchc^r,  with  wliiclx  it  remained  till  bishop  Poynet, 

*  Another  instance  of  creduFity  andsupcrstrtioB  occiuTcd  in  this  neigh* 
bourhood  in  the  year  1759.  At  Wingrove  one  Susannah  Hannokes,  an 
•Iderly  ^voman,  vras  accused  by  her  uefghboor  of  beTng  a  witeh;  fcr, 
that  she  had  bewitched  her  spinning  vrheek,  so  that  site-  could  boI  raakx^  it 
gp  rovnd,  and  offered  to  make  oath  ofi  it  before  a  magistrate ;  oa  willch 
the  husband  of  the  poor  woman,  in  order  to  justify,  his  wife»  insisted  upon 
her  being  tried  by  the  Church  Bible, znjd  that  theaccuser  should  be  presenti 
she  was  conducted  by  her  husband  to  the  ordeal^  attended  by  a  great 
concourse  of  people,  who  (locked  to  the  pansh  chureh  to  see  the  cere- 
mony, where  she  was  slrip^ped  of  her  clt>atl)s  to  hershift  and  under  pet- 
ticoat, and  weiglied  against  the  Bible  I  when  lo  the  no  small  mortifica- 
tion of  her  accuser,  she  outweighed  it,  and  was  hBuouxabli^  acquitted  of 
thcQbarg^— iai»(b/iCAr(»uc/e>  FekST^  1759. 

in 
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intlie  reign  of  Edward  VI.  surrendered  it  to  the  crown;  it 
•was  restored  to  the  sec  through  the  influence  of  bishop 
Whyte;  bnt  reclaimed  and  kept  by  queen  Elizabeth,  who 
granted  it,  with  the  market  and  fairs,  to  Sir  John  Mason. 
It  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  was  granted  to  lord  keeper 
Egerton,  whence  it  descended  to  the  earls-  and  dukes  of 
Bridgewater,  and  is  the  property  of  the  present  eari. 

Henpy  it  %iois,  brotlier  of  king  Stephen,  bisbop  of 
Winchester,  cardinal  of  the  'Holy  See,  and  abbot  of  Glas- 
tonbury, is  said  to  have  had  his  residence  at  Berrysted 
House,  in  thi^  parish,  now  a<farm  house  belonging  to  the 
carl  of  Bridgewater. 

The  parish  church  is  a  stately  Gothic  structure,  built  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  with  three   porches;   there  are  two 
chapels  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  which  contain  me« 
iiiorials  of  the  family  of  Duncombe,  of  Barley-end  House. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  chancd,  in  a<niche  in  the  wall,  if 
fdaced  the  eiKgy  of  a  nwR  in  Ml  length,  in  a  recumbent 
posture,  Ims  hands  folded,  and  a  cowl  ^covering  the  bead« 
This  has  been  imagined  the  tomb  of  bishop  Blois,  who  is 
said  to  have  died  in  this  place,  in  his  way  from  Wendover 
to  Dunstable,  and  was  buried  at  Ivinjghoe ;  the  monument 
however  is  of  too  modern  c|^te,  and  may  probably  belong 
(o  a  P^ter  Chaceport,   aocerdjng    to  Mr.  Browne  Willis, 
The  most  anticnt  ioscripticin  in  the  church  is  in  Normaa 
French,  on  a  brass  plate,  to  the  memory  of  a  man  and  his 
wife  of  the  iia^ipe  of  Fallcy,  in  1368.     The  choir  seats  in 
tl^e  chapeq)  are  richly  carved,  as  are  the  pulpit,  and  the 
capitals  of  the  pillars  that  support  the  £sibric;   but  the 
,wbole  church  is  in  a  state  of  decay  from  want  of  due  re« 
|Niration.     Here  is  preserved  one  of  the  irons  fw  tke  pans 
iti  which  combustibles  wer^  b«imt  to  serve  antiently  as  a 
t)eacon  on  Ivinghoe  Hill*. 

At  St.  Marg aretes,  a  populou3  tiamlet  in  this  parish, 
9bout  Ave  miles  distant  from  the  town,  are  the  remains  of 
|the  monastery  of  Mupesley,  founded  by  the  above  bishop 

*  We  are  obliged  for  great  part  of  Ibit  descriptlati  to  the  fkunute 
lorestigitiiMiof  G.  V»  Knibb,  Esq.  attorney  at  law,  of  Tring. 

3N  2  Blois, 
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Bloisy  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  for  nuns  of  the  Benedic^ne 
order.  The  building  was  nearly  entire  in  1802;  the  p^r^ 
lour  and  hall  of  Totternhoe  &to]ie,  apparently  are  of  the  age 
of  Henry  VII. 

Barley-end  House  is  seated  in  a  valley  between  two 
bills,. arid  much  surrounded  with  wood.  This  estate  was 
possessed  by  the  family  of  Duncombe*  for  many  centuries. 
"The  last  of  that  family  who  died  on  the  estate  was  Mrs. 
iM^ecce  Lucy,  relict  of  the  rev.  Edward  Lucy,  and  only 
surviving  daughter  of  John  Duncombe,  Esq. ;  Jier  duugbteri 
Sarah  Lucy,  married  Thomas  Meacber,  Esq.  vyhose  son, 
Edward  Lucy  Meacher,  Esq.  lately  sold  the  estate  to  the 
earl  of  Bridgewater.  George  Meacher,  Esq.  a  consider- 
able brewer  and  fariper,  has  lately  erectecl  a  stately  niansioii 
atlvinghoe. 

A  handsome  house  here  belongs  to  William  Hay  ton,  Esq. 
cf  Stocks  House,  in  the  parish  of  Aldbur3\ 

The  parish  of  Ivinghoe  contains  the  hamlets  of  Ivinghoe 
Aston,  St.  Margaret's,  Witchcraft  Bottom,  Ringsall,  Horton 
Scabrook,  and  part  of  Cheddingtou. 

*  The  family  of  Duncoipbe^  seems  to  be  of  northern  extraction,  se- 
veral of  that  name  having  existed  in  Yorkshire,  Northumberland,  &c. 
William  Duncombe,  first  settled  at  Great  Brickhill,  in  Bucks ;  he  first 
purchased  that  estate  of  Sir  George  Somerset^  in  1549?  and  from  him 
descended  the  Duncombus  of  Great,  or  Much  Brickhill,  Ivinghoe,  East 
Clay  don,  Bolebec  Castle,  in  Whitchurch,  &c.    William,  fourth  son  of 
William  Duncombe,  of  Ivinghoe,  was  great  grandson  of  the  first  Wil- 
liam,  and  lies  buried  in  Battlesden  church,  Bedfordshire.    His  two  sons 
were  both  knights ;  the  third  a  merchant.     Of  this  family  was  Sir  Charles 
Puncombe,  knight,    lord  mayor  of  London  in  1709,  whose  nephew, 
Anthony  Duncombe,  was  created  lord  Faversham,  b^ron  of  Downton, 
in  Wilts,  in  1747,   and  died  June  18,    1763,  without  issvie,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  title  became  extinct,  but  his  estates  devolved  tp 
Thomas  Duncombe,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Morpeth,  in  Northumberland.     His 
lordship's  will,  ailer  settling  lOOOl.  per  annum  on  his  lady,  bequeathed 
all  his  estates,  &c.  to  his  two  daughters,  had  they  lived.     He  also  be- 
queathed 5001.  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  5001.  to 
the  Westminster  Infirmary,  and  3001.  to  the  first  hospital  or  infirmary 
that  should  be  erected  in  Wiltsh'u'e  within  five  years  after  his  death.     His 
property  amounted  to  200,0001: 

Having 
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Having  returned  by  Tring  over  Wiggington  Common^ 
over  a  dreary  country  $it  seven  miles  distance,  we  arrive  at 
a  fine  valley,  in  which  is  seated  the  market  town  pf 

CHESHAM. 

The  town  consists  of  three  streets,  the  chief  of  theso 
goes  almost  in  a  direct  line  from  north  to  south,  in  which 
is  the  market  house :  the  market  is  kept  on  Wednesday, 
chiefly  for  com.  Chesham  is  considerably  full  of  inhabi- 
tants. The  principal  manufactures  are  lace,  especially 
black  lace;  shoes,  of  which  it  is  computed  that  near  one 
thousand  pair  are  made  per  week ;  and  wood  ware.  There 
are  three  fairs  annually,  viz.  April  21,  July  25,  both  for 
pattle;  and  September  28  ^  for  cattle  and  servants.  Here 
is  one  church,  and  four  meeting  houses  for  Dissenters;  also, 
a  charity  school. 

The  manor  of  Great  Chesham  was  originally  a  parcel  of 
the  barony  of  Bolebec,  whence  it  passed  to  the  Veres,  earls 
of  Oxford;  it  was  sold  in  1550  by  that  family  to  that  of 
Seymour;  whence  it  passed  to  Sandys,  of  whom  it  was 
purchased  by  the  family  of  Cavendish.  The  present  pos- 
sessor of  the  manors  of  Great  Chesham,  Chesham  Higham^ 
and  Chesham  Bury,  is  the  right  honourable  lord  George 
Cavendish,  only  brother  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  who 
has  a  seat  called  Latimers,  in  this  parish. 

The  parish  church  of  Chesham,  is  a  large  Gothic  struc- 
ture,  and  contains  memorials  for  the  family  of  Skottowe, 
particularly  an  elegant  monument,  by  Bacon,  for  Nicholas 
Skottowe,  Esq.  who  died  in  1798.  The  south  aisle  contains; 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Ca^^endish,  K.  B.  a 
younger  son  of  the  first  earl  of  Devonshire,  who  died  iu 
1618;  and  Mary,  first  wife  of  Sir  Francis  Whichcote,  bart. 

At  Latimers,  antiently  called  Isenhampsted,  and  for^ 
merly  a  distinct  parish,  was  born  Hester,  daughter  of  Mile^ 
Sandys,  Esq.  in  1569,  of  whom  Fuller  says,  that  she  wa^ 
the  parent  stock  of  a  posterity  of  seven  hundred  persons, 
whom  she  lived  to  see  descended  from  her  to  the  fourtU 
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generation.      This  lady  niarried>'*Sir  Thomas  Temple,   of 
Stowe,  and  died  in  1656,  at  the  agd  pf  eighty-seven. 
*  Isenhampsted  Cheynes,  is  so  called  from  being  possessed 
by'^the  family  of  Cheyne ;  it  had  originally  been  a  royal  re« 

iJence,  till  it  was  given  by  Edward  III.  to  Thomas  Cheyne, 
h  ^itld  bearer.  It  passed  from*^  the  Cheynes  to  the  &- 
pj^^'^iit  Sapcote;  Sir  John  Brougliton,  of  Tuddington,  in 
]|(lcutbra&hire,  married  Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir 
diiy^'S^pcote ;  her  second  husbaod  was  John  lord  Russell, 
dGR^'i&rards  earl  of  Bedford.  This  hobleman  upon  coming 
into  possession,  rebuilt  the  greater  part  af  the  manor  house, 
and  made  it  his  principal  seat;  queen  fClizabeth  was  enter^ 
tained  hereby  his  son  Francis,  earl  of  Bedford,  in  1510. 
Since  the  family  have  removed  to  Woburn  Abbey,  Cheynes 
has  been  deserted,  and  the  old  mansion,  still  remaining,  has 
been  changed  to  a  farm,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  duke 
of  Bedford's  principal  tenant  on  this  estate. 

The  cbiirch  contains  many  handsome  monuments  in  me- 
mory of  the  noble  house  of  Russei,  carls  and  dukes  of  Bed- 
ford ;  and  scUne  antient  meoioriah  for  the  Cheynes.  It  is 
still  the  place  of  sepulture  for  the  Russet  family. 

AGMONDESHAM,  o:^  AMERSHAM, 
is  a  borough  town,  twenty-six  miles  from  London,  and  hafi  ^ 
market  on  Tuesday ;  fairs  Wliitsun  Monday  for  cattle, 
Idth  of  September  for  cattle,  and  a  statute.  The  chief  ma- 
xmfactures  are  lace,  the  sacking  manufacture,  and  a  ma- 
nufactory of  all  kinds  of  white  cotton  goods,  by  machi- 
nery. The  town  lies  in  a  vale  between  woody  hills,  near 
the  river  Colne,  and  consists  of  a  long  street,  in  the  road 
^om  Uxbridge  to  Buckingham,  divided  about  the  middle 
by  a  shorter  cross  street ;  in  the  intersection  of  which  stands 
the  church ;  its  town  hall,  or  market  house,  is  the  hand- 
spu^est  in  the  county. 

The  manor  of  Agipondeshamy  or,  as  it  is  called  in 
Domesday  Book,  Elmodesham,  was  given  by  William  I.  tQ 
Geo0irey  de  Mandeville ;  whence  it  descended,  with  otbeir 
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•states^  fo  the  noble  families  of  Fitz-^Piers,   Bohun,  and 
StaBbrdy.till  the  attainder  of  Edmund  Stafford,   duke   of 
Buckingham,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII    when  that  mo- 
narch granted  it  to  Sir  John  Kussel ;  William  earl  of  Bed. 
ford,  in  1665,  sold  it  to  Sir  William  Drake,  whose  family 
had  beee  previously  settled  here  by  marriage  with  that  gh 
Totehill,  of  Shardiloes-    William  Drake,  Ksq.  was  cre^t^(£ 
a  baronet  in  1641,  but  dying  a  bachelor  in   1G69,  tb^fi^l^ 
became    e^^tinct;    but   having    bequeathed    his   estates^,  if^ 
i\mcrsliaui  to  his  nephew,  William  Drake,  F^q.  afterwards. 
Sir  William  Drake,  knight,  they  still  continue  in  his  fa* 
mily ,  in  the  person  of  Thomas  Drake  Tyrwhit  Drake,  Esq. 

The  old  manor  house  of  Shardeloes,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Drake,  appears  to  have  been  the  occasional  residence  of 
qqeen  Elizabeth.  The  present  house  is  seated  on  the  brow 
of  a  hill,  overlooking  a  broad  sheet  of  water^  planned  by 
Mr.  Richmond ;  tlie  view  of  the  town  of  Amersham,  and 
the  surround'mg  eminences  surmounted  by  woody  tracts,  is 
beautiful.  The  bouse  was  erected  by. the  father  of  tlio 
present  possessor,  from  designs  of  "!Me|ssrs.  Adam.  The 
portico  is  supported  by  four  Corintlnan  columns ;  the  ball. 
18  thirty  feet  square.  The  dining  parlour,  on  the  right,  is 
tbirty-six  feet  by  twenty-four;  on  the  left,  a  liandsomcs 
drawing  room  o^  the  same  dimensions,  contains,  among 
other  valuable  pictures,  the  following: 

A  fine  portrait  of  uueen  Elizabeth;  in  the  distance 
the  Spanish  Armada.  A  small  landscape  and  figures,.  F. 
Vanlins,  1741.  Lord  chancellor  Hatton,  €.  Jansek. 
Four  sea  pieces,  Vernet,  1747.  Sea  engagement,  Car- 
tea.  Landscapes  and  ruins.  Van.  Blo'mkk.  liocksand 
water  fall,  Van  Diest.  Birds,  fish,  &c.  Barlow  ;  among 
which  is  the  portrait  of  a  jack  caught  in  the  lake  before  tlie 
house,  weighing  thirty-four  pounds. 

Amersham  Chuecu  is  a  spacious,  brick  building,  co« 
vercd  with  stucco.  It  wa&  handsomely  pewed  ;  when  the 
church  was  repaired  in  1778,  at  the  expence  of  the  late 
Mr.  Drake,  who  placed  in  the  chancel  a  window  of  painted 
glass,   representing  whole  length    figures   of   the  twelve 
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Apostles,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity ;  and  in  the  u{){il^ 
compartment  the  Lamb  aad  the  Dove.  The  galleri^  were 
ftdded  by  the  present  lord  of  the  manor  in  1 800. 
'  Atnong  the  monuments  are  several  to  the  Drake  family  irt 
tie' Monument  Room,  erected,  and  paved  with  marble  to 
»ve  them.  That  erected  by  Scheemakers,  for  Mon- 
Gerard  Drake,  Esq.  in  1728,  is  very  magnificenf. 
xbancel  contains  a  large  monument  to  the  memory  of 

B.  Elizabeth  Bent,    who  bequeathed   TOO/,  to   purchase 

ids"^,  the  income  of  which  she  directed  to  be  given  to  the 
diergyman  for  preaching  sertfions  and  administering  the  sa- 
crament to  the  poor.  She  also  appropriated  the  interest  of 
100/.  to  the  use  of  godly  widows,  M'ho  should  constantly 
attend  divine  service,  and  receive  the  communion. 

The  rectory  of  Amefsham,  possessed  by  the  brother  of 
Mr.  Drake,  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  iii  England,  and  has 
a  manor  annexed  to  it,  with  a  court-lcet  and  court-baron ; 
formeVly  it  belonged  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Brecon,  in 
South  Wales,  to  whom  it  was  given  in  1347,  by  Humphrey 
de  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford. 

The  town  appears  to  have  been  peculiarly  the  object  of 
popish  persecution  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  V.  Henry  VII. 
and  Mary  I.  The  execution  of  William  Tillsworth,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  attended  with  peculiar  barbarity ; 
he  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  for  speaking  against  pilgrimaged 
and  worshipping  images,  and  for  reading  the  Scriptures  in 
English  j  but  to  add  to  his  sufferings  his  innocent  daughter 
was  compelled  to  set  fire  to  the  faggots  that  were  to  destroy 
her  beloved  parent! 

Here  arc  a  grammar  school,  a  writing  school,  and  a 
Sunday  school ;  besides  almshouses  for  six  poor  widows. 
The  town  has  sent  members  to  parliament  from  the  time  of 
Edward  T.  John  Gregory,  author  of  several  learned  trea- 
tises, peculiarly  that  respecting  the  election  of  the  boy- 
bishop  at  Salisbury,  was  born  at  Amersham,  in  1607. 

The  hamlet  of  Coleshill,  though  belonging  to  this 
parish,  forms  an  insulated  portion  of  Hertfordshire,  and  is 
remarkable  for  having  been  the  birth  place  of  Waller,  the 
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poet ;  it  ^s  purchased  of  his  family  by  Mrs.  Bent,  for  the 
purposes  expressed  in  her  will,  as  before  mentioned. 

Near  Amersham  is  Great  Missenden,  formerly  a  bene-^ 
dictine  monastery;  at  the  Dissolution  it  was  leased  to 
Richard  Greneway,  and  afterwards  to  Richard  Hamp- 
den,  Esq.  clerk  of  the  kitchen.  After  having  been  pos- 
sessed  in  1553  by  John,  duke  of  Noithumberlandt.MM|n 
1573,  by  the  earl  of  Leicesteri  it  was  purcbase4  ijb^^lpe 
fkmous  Sir  William  Fleetwood,  the  active  recorder  <|irl[^qu 
don,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth^  an  antiquary'  fM 
historian,  who  made  Missenden  his  residence.  It  continued 
in  his  family  till  the  commencement  of  the  last  century^ 
after  which  it  was  put  into  chancery,  and  purchased  un- 
der a  decree  of  that  court  by  James  Oldham  Oldham,  Esq. 
an  eminent  ironmonger  in  Holborn,  the  present  possessor. 

p£T£RLEY  HousE,  belonging  to  lord  Dormer,  is  now  an 
academy  in  Great  Missenden  parish. 

Chalfont  St.  Giless,  twenty-three  miles  from  the 
metropolis,  was  the  residence  of  Milton,  during  the  plague 
in  London,  in  1665.  The  house  in  all  probability,  from 
its  appearance,  remains  nearly  in  its  original  state.  It  was 
taken  for  him  by  Mr.  Elwood,  the  Quaker,  who  had  been 
recommended  to  the  blind  bard  as  one  that  would  read 
Latin  to  him  for  the  benefit  of  his  conversation.  Here  £1- 
wood  first  saw  a  complete  copy  of  Paradise  Lost,  and 
having  perused  it,  said,  ^'  Thou  hast  said  a  great  deal  on 
l^aradise  jLost,  but  what  hast  thou  to  say  to  Paradise 
Found  ?"  This  question  suggested  to  Milton  the  idea  of  his 
Paradise  Regained.  Near  this  place  Sir  Henry  Thomas 
Gutt  has  a  seat  called  Newland  Park;  and  the  late  admiral 
Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  hart,  a  seat  called  the  Vacbe,  now  the  pro- 
perty of  James  Grant,  Esq. 

At  the  Vachc  was  born  Dr.  James  Fleetwood,  a  per- 
secuted divine  during  the  Civil  Wars ;  he  afterwards  died 
bishop  of  Worcester,  in  1683. 

The  church  contains  memorials  for  the  Fleetwood  and 

Clayton  families,  and  a  monument  for  the  admiral  Palliser. 
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Here  also  was  buried,  without  any  memorial,  Dr.  Francis 

Hare,  bishop  of  Chichester,  who  died  at  the  Vache,   in 

1740, 

fiitW^  now  cross  a  pleasant  country  till  we  arrive  at 

BEACONSFIELD, 
a.sijiall  market  town,    twenty- three  miles  from  London^ 
situated,  on  a  hill,  and  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
word  Deacon,  a  signal  well  known,  in  consequence  of  its 
^i^uation  being  high,  although  not  near  the  sea-coast;  it  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  healthy  situations  in  the  kingdom. 
It  consists  of  several  good  welUbuilt  houses,  and  contains 
four  streets,  which  are  in  the  form  of  a  cross.     The  streets 
arc  extensive  and  wide;  the  principal  street  iis  in  the  road 
leading  from  Uxbrrdge  to  Wycomb,  being  the  high  road  to 
Oxford,  and  is  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length: 
the  part  east  is  called  London  End,  and  the  part  west  is 
called  Wycomb  End ;  that  on  the  right,  which  leads  to- 
wards Aylesburj',  by  the  name  of  Aylesbury  End ;  that  on 
the  left,  being  the  road  towards  Windsor,    is  called  the 
Windsor  End.     On  the  right  hand  side  of  Windsor  End  is 
the  church,  which  belonged  formerly  to  the  monastery  of 
Burnham.     In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  the  market  house, 
which   is  a  low  building.     A   market  is  held  weekly   on 
Wednesday;  and  two  fairs,  chiefly  for  cattle,  viz.  on  Can- 
dlemas Eve  and  Day,  and  on  Ascension  Day.     The  soil  in 
general  is  of  a  gravelly  kind,  the  water  exceeding  good 
and  plenty. 

The  church  is  a  neat  structure  of  flint  and  square  stones, 
and  consists  of  a  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  tower 
and  small  spire,  at  the  west  end.  The  principal  object  of 
the  inside  of  this  edifice  is  a  small  plain  tablet,  with  the 
following  inscription : 

"  Near  this  place  lies  interred  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  right 
honourable  Edmund  Burke,  who  died  on  the  9th  of  July,  1797, 
aged  68  years.  In  the  same  grave  arc  deposited  the  remains  of  his 
only  son,  Richard  Burke,  Esq.  representati?e  in  parliament  for 
the  borough  of  Malton    who  died  on  the  2d  of  August,  1794, 

aged 
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aged  35.  Of  his  brother,  Richard  Burke,*  Esq,  barrister  at 
law,  aud  recorder  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  who  died  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1794." 

In  the  churchyard,  a  table  monument  of  white  mai4)lc^ 
records  the  memory  of  the  poet  Waller.  On  each  side 
is  a  Latin  inscription.  That  on  the  west  expresses,  that 
**  he  had  so  improved  his  native  language,  that  slioulcfthe 
Muses  cease  to  renounce  Greek  and  Latin,  they  wouH?^Win 
love  with  the  English."  '^'^  *^^^'^ 

The  substance  of  the  inscription  on  the  east  side^  l^'Vd 
this  effect: 

<^  Edmund  Waller,  to  whom  this  marble  is  sacred,  was  a 
native  of  Colcshill,  and  a  student  at  Cambridge.  His  father  was 
Robert;  his  mother  of  the  Hampden  family.  He  was  bom  the 
30th  of  March,  1605.  His  first  wife  was  Anoe,  only  daughter 
•and  heiress  of  Edward  Banks.  Twice  made  a  father  by  his  first 
wife,  and  thirteen  times  by  his  second,  whom  he  survired  eight 
years:  he  died  the  21st  of  October,  1687."  + 

Hall  Barns,  at  Beaconsfield,  is  celebrated  as  the  seat 
of  Waller  the  poet.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  great  man, 
who  was  born  at  Coleshill,  as  before  related,  bought  a 
small  house  toward  the  decline  of  life,  with  a  little  land,  on 
his  natal  spot;  observing,  ^^  that  he  should  be  glad  to  die, 
like  the  stag,  where  he  was  roused."  This,  however,  did 
not  happen.  **  When  he  was  at  Beaconsfield,"  says  John- 
son, **  he  found  his  legs  grow  tumid :  he  went  to  Windsor, 

*  The  son  and  brother  of  Edmund  Burke. 

f  This  celebrated  poet  died  at  Beaconsfield^  in  1687,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two.  The  above  handsome  monument  was  erected  to  his  me- 
mory, by  his  son's  executors,  in  1700,  on  the  east  side  of  the  church- 
yard, near  the  family  vault,  where  an  old  walnut-tree  is  remaining,  at 
the  west  end  of  the  monument,  inclosed  within  the  iron  rails  around  the 
tomb.  Part  of  the  branches  hanging  over  the  spiral  pillar  that  rises  from 
the  monument,  has  a  pleasing  effect,  and  happily  illustrates  the  rebus  al- 
luded to  in  the  family  arms,  which  is  a  walnut  leaf.  The  Latin  inscrip- 
tion on  the  monument  is  by  Rymer,  editor  of  the  "  Foedera,"  and  is  to 
be  seen  in  every  edition  of  Waller's  works.  He  is  celebrated  for  the  ten- 
derness and  softness  of  his  poetical  effusions. 

3  0  2  where 
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where  Sir  Charles  Scarborough  then  attended  the  king,  and 
requested  him,  as  both  a  friend  and  physictany  to  tell  him 
what  that  swelling  meant.  ^  Sir/  answered  Scarborough, 
^  your  blood  will  run  no  longer.'  Waller  repeated  lOme 
lines  of  Virgil,  and  went  home  to  die.  As  the  disease  in- 
creased upon  him,  he  composed  himself  for  his  departure; 
«nd  calling  upon  Dr.  Birch  to  give  him  the  holy  sacra^ 
Uent,  he  desired  his  children  to  take  it  with  him,  and  made 
an  earnest  declaration  of  his  foith  in  Christianity.  It  now 
appeared  what  part  of  his  conversation  with  the  great  Could 
be  remembered  with  delight.  He  related,  that  being  pre- 
sent when  the  duke  of  Buckingham  talked  profimely  before 
king  Charles,  he  said  to  him,  *^  My  lord,  I  am  a  great  deal 
older  than  your  grace,  and  have,  I  believe,  hourd  more 
arguments  for  atheism  than  ever  your  grace  did ;  bat  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  see  there  is  nothing  in  them»  and  so  I 
hope  your  grace  will.'' 

The  manor  of  Beaconsfidd  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Windsor  family,  and  afterwards  became  part  of  Che  posses- 
sion of  Burnham  priory ;  that  and  Hall  Barns  now  belonging 
to  Edmund  Waller,  Esq.  of  Farraington,  in  the  county  of  Glo- 
cester,  and  b  at  present  occupied  by  Mr.  Maxwell.  Among 
the  pictures  are  two  portraits  of  the  poet  in  early  and  ad- 
piired  life ;  also  the  portrait  of  a  lady,  supposed  to  be  his 
favourite  Saccharissa. 

Butler's  Court,  formerly  called  Gregories,  was  an^ 
other  seat  of  the  family  of  Waller,  but  recently  acquired 
much  celebrity  as  the  seat  of  the  late  right  honourable  Ed- 
mund Burke :  it  has  great  similarity  in  front  to  the  queen's 
palace,  and  is  situated  in  a  country,  where  the  prospects 
lire  diversified  by  a  profusion  of  beautiful  inclosures,  a  con- 
tinual interchange  of  hills  and  vallies,  and  a  number  of 
beech  and  coppice  woods.  The  apartments  contain  many 
excellent  pictures,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  some  va- 
luable marbles. 

This  residence,  it  is  asserted,  became  the  property  of 
Mr.  Burke  through  the  friendship  of  the  marquis  of  Buck- 
ingham and  carl  Veraey ;  whose  i^iunificence  enabled  him  to 
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make  the  purchase,  through  which  he  was  furnished  with 
an  elegant  retreat,  and  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  unem* 
barrassed  by  want,  and  free  from  those  perplexing  cares  by 
which  the  operations  of  genius  are  too  frequently  retarded  *• . 

Wilton  Park,  the  elegant  seat  of  Mr.  Dupr^,  near 
Beaconsfield,  formerly  belonged  to  the  family  of  BasilL 
It  is  built  of  Portland  stone,  in  a  beautiful  situation,  ff<^ 
the  design  of  the  late  Mr.  Jiipp>  surveyor  to  the  East  Iiji^lf 
Company,  by  the  late  governor  Du  Pr^,  but  finished  iff 
Mr.  Du  Prd's  widow.  Many  of  the  fine  pictures  here  wevo 
purchased  from  the  celebrated  collection  of  Mr.  Purling. 

Denham,  two  miles  from  Uirbridge,  belonged,  in  1299^ 
!•  the  abbott  and  convent  of  Westminster,  and  after  tlN^ 
Dissolution  was  granted  to  the  family  of  Peckham ;  after  the 
decease  of  Sir  George  Peckham,  in  1586,  it  was  seized  for 
a  debt  to  the  crown.  The  manor,  rectory,  &c.  wei^ 
granted,  in  1596,  to  William  Bowyer,  Esq,  and  purchased 
of  his  family  by  Sir  Roger  Hill,  sheriff  of  the  county  in 
1673 ;  by  a  female  descent  they  became  the  property  of  the 
4umily  of  Way.  The  house  is  a  lieirge  brick  building, 
erected  by  Sir  Roger  Hill;  the  chapel  fitted  up  with 
mantled  wainscot  and  carving;  the  windows  ornamented 
with  armorial  bearings  in  stained  glass.  The  library  con- 
tains a  curious  representation  in  painting  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  probably  of  that  in  1679,  in  which  Sir  Roger 
was  member  for  Amersham. 

Denham  Court  is  the  property  of  Sir  George  Bowyer, 
hart,  son  of  the  late  gallant  admiral  Bowyer,  created  a  ba- 
ronet in  1794,  during  the  life  time  of  his  elder  brother,  Sir 
William. 

Denham  Durdants  was  the  property  of  the  family  of 
Durdant,  from  the  year  1259  till  1414,  after  which  it  be- 
longed to  the  Savoy  Hospital,  and  was  given  by  Edward  VL 
to  the  citizens  of  London,  towards  the  endowment  of  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  in  Southwark. 

The  parish  church  contains  many  fine  monuments,  parti* 
cularly  for  Agnes  Jordan,  la^t  abbess  of  Sion ;  to  the  me- 

^  Britton  and  Brayley^s  Bcauti(^  of  England,  Vol.  I.  p.  391. 
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mory  of  Sir  Edmund  Peckbam,  and  family.     Also  for  the 
families  of  Bovvyer,  Hill,  Lockey,  and  Way. 

On  tlie  left  side  of  the  great  road  from  London  to  High 
Wycombe,  &c.  lies  Langlev,  otherwise  called  La'ngley 
Maries.  It  belonged  to  the  crown  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
It  lately  belonged  to  lord  Masham,  in  1714,  of  whom  it 
Haspurchiised  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  1738.  The 
Pfesent  duke  sold  it  in  1788  to  Sir  Robert  Bateson  Harvey, 
l^fiirU  It  is  a  handsome  stone  building,  erected  by  the  late 
duke  of  Marlborough,  in  the  centre  of  a  fine  park,  abound- 
ing with  a  variety  of  fine  timber.  A  piece  of  water  runs 
along  the  south  front  of  the  house,  at  the  foot  of  a  sloping 
lawn,  on  which  are  scattered  some  beiautiful  clumps  of 
trees,  and  other  woodland  scenery.  A  rising  ground,  at  the 
west  extremity  of  the  park,  leads  to  an  extensive  inelosure, 
called  the  Black  Park,  entirely  covered  by  firs,  except 
where  some  roads  are  cut.  In  the  centre  is  a  fine  lake. 
.  The  parish  of  Langley  consists  of  three  districts,  called 
Westmore  Green,  Horsemore  Green,  and  Southern  or 
Middle  Green.  The  parochial  chapel  con^ins  memorials 
of  the  family  of  Kederminster.  The  aisle,  which  goes  by 
that  name,  was  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  Gothic  screen, 
executed  by  Coade,  at  the  expence  of  Sir  R.  B»  Harvey. 
At  the  south  end  of  the  chapel  is  a  small  library,  left  for 
public  use  by  Sir  John  Kederminster,  with  an  express  in- 
junction that  no  book  should  ever  be  taken  out  of  it. 

IvER,  is  a  village  three  miles  from  Uxbridge.  Here  was 
Delaford,  the  seat  of  Sir  William  Young,  hart,  which  was 
lately  pulled  down ;  tlie  extensive  pleasure  grounds  being 
added  to  those  of  Mr.  Cleves,  whose  seat  is  near  the  church. 
This  parish  was  called  Evre,  and  Evreham,  in  Domesday 
Book,  and  belonged  to  Robert  D'Oiley,  from  whom  it  pas- 
sed by  marriage  to  Milo  Crispin.  After  various  descents  it 
came  to  the  crown,  and  was  given  by  Edward  VI.  to  lord 
Paget,  in  whose  family  it  continued  till  1772,  when  the 
carl  of  Uxbridge  sold  it,  and  it  is  now  the  property  of  Henry 
JPiper  Sperling,  Esq. 

At 
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At  Shredding's  Green,  in  this  parish,  is  the  seat  of  Jlrs. 
Colborne,  built  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  for  the  dowager  of 
lord  Mohun,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel,  that  was  likewise 
fatal  to  his  antagonist  James  duke  of  Hamilton.  A  con- 
siderable cotton  mill  has  lately  been  erected  at  Iver. 

RicHiNG  Park,  near  Colnbrook,  in  Bucks,  is  a  new  seat, 
erected  by  John  Sullivan,  Esq.  It  stands  on  the  site  of 
Percy  Lodge,  the  residence  of  Frances  countess  of  HeirtU 
ford,  afterward  duchess  of  Somerset,  (the  Cleora  of  MHii' 
Rowe,  and  the  patroness,  whom  Thomson  invokes  in  his' 
"  Spring.")  **  It  was  her  practice,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
to  invite,  every  summer,  some  poet  into  the  country,  to 
hear  her  verses,  and  assist  her  studies.  This  honour  wa» 
one  summer  conferred  on  Thomson,  who  took  more  delight 
in  carousing  with  lord  Hertford  and  his  friends,  than  asisisttng 
her  ladyship's  poetical  operations,  and  therefore  never  re- 
ceived another  summons."  But  whatever  were  the  merits 
of  this  excellent  lady's  poetry,  some  of  her  letters,  which 
have  been  published,  evince,  in  the  opinion  of  Shenstone, 
"  a  perfect  rectitude  of  heart,  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and 
a  truly  classic  ease  and  elegance  of  style." 

In  Iver  church  are  monuments  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
George  and  Sir  Edward  Salter,  carvers  to  Charles  I. ;  of 
lady  Mary  Salter,  wife  of  Sir  George,  rising  from  her  coffin 
in  a  shroud ;  and  of  John  King,  killed  in  his  own  house  in 
1604,  by  his  kinsman  Roger  Parkinson,  who,  in  a  drunken 
frolic,  stuck  a  shoemaker's  awl  into  his  forehead. 

COLNBROOK, 
is  a  market  town,  eighteen  miles  from  London,  on  four 
channels  of  the  river  Coin,  over  each  of  which  it  has  a 
bridge.  One  part  of  it  is  in  Middlesex,  and  the  other  ia 
Buckinghamshire.  Here  is  an  antient  chapel,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Edward  III.  It  was  removed  from  its  old 
site  in  Langley  parish  in  17^0,  and  rebuilt  on  the  side  of  the 
road  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Ilorton.  Some  antiquaries 
have  supposed  this  place  to  have  been  a  Roman  station,  but 
their  imagination  is  not  supported  by  any  antiquities  having 

been  found  here. 

Cohibrook 
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Colnbrook  has  sereral  large  inns,  and  is  accounted  the 
greatest  thoroughfare  in  England  for  carriages,  according  to 
its  distance  from  London,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  great  Bath 
load*  It  consists  principally  of  one  street,  is  in  three  pa- 
lishes,  and  has  a  market  day  on  Tuesday,  which  was  used 
for  cpm,  but  has  failed  some  years.  The  town  was  iocor- 
porated  in  1543,  by  the  stile  t>f  a  bailiff  and  bnrgesses. 

HoRTON,  a  village  near  Colnbrook>  was  aotiently  poM 
warned  by  the  family  of  Windsor,  and  afterwards  by  that  of 
Scawen.  It  was  purchased  in  1794,  by  Thomas  Williams, 
Esq.  M.  P.  whose  son,  Owen  Williams,  Esq.  M.  P.  is  the 
present  proprietor.  The  great  Milton,  after  he  had  leh  the 
vnirersity ,  resided  five  years  at  Horton  with  his  fsither.  The 
bouse,  called  the  manor  house,  is  now  in  the  occupation  of 
Mrs.  Hugford.  Here  Milton's  mother  died,  in  1637,  and  is 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church. 
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DDINGTON,  church  and  village;  310;— lingular  condition  of  the 
tenure  of  the  manor*  310. 

'  warren,  remains  of  a  Druidical  temple  at,  365.    See 


also,  226,  n. 

Addiscombe  place,  the  residence  of  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  309. 
Agmondesham,  or  Amersham,  its  markets,  fairs,  manufactures,  &g.  466. 
Aue-solven  chapel,  a  chantry,  founded  by  sir  John  de  Cobham,  at  Bo» 

Chester,  192. 
AUeyn,  Mr.  Edward,  founder  of  Dulwich  college,  sketch  of  his  life,  53. 
AUington  castle,  near  Maidstone,  ruins  of,  241  ;-^biographical  sketches 

of  the  several  proprietors,  ib. 
Amersham,  see  AgmonAuham. 

Ascot  heath,  its  situation,  496  ;-^e  kin^s  races  held  there,  t^. 
Ashted  park,  the  seat  of  R.B.  Howard,  Esq.  315  ^-^ts  church,  ih, 
Aylesford  lathe,  65 ; — town  and  bridge,  223  ;-^the  manor,  &c.  ih. 

B. 
Bagshot,  town  of,  355 ;— formerly  the  lordship  of  the  British  monarchs,  t^ 
Banstead  villas^,  remarkable  for  its  walnut  trees,  311. 
Barclay,  'Mr.  G.  his  seat  at  Box-hiU,  326. 

Barley-end  house,  formeriy  the  family  seat  of  the  Duncombes,  464. 
Bam  Elms,  the  retreat  of  Jacob  Tonson,  the  bookseller,  386. 
Barnes,  village  and  church,  387 ;— the  seat  of  — —  Lushington,  Esq.  387. 
Bartholomew,  St.  Romish  legends  of,  264. 
Battersea,  or  Patrick's Ea,  manorof,  and  its  various  possessors,  396. 
Beaconsfield,  town,  market,  and  farm,  470 ;— soil  in  the  vicinity,  470. 
Beckenliam  parish,  27 1 ;— Longley  park  and  Kelsevs/  two  estates  of  lord 

Gwydir,  th ;  -  Eden  Farm,  the  seat  of  lord  Auckland,  ih, 
Becket,  Thomas,  the  Saint,  legendary  anecdotes  of,  263,  n. 
Beddingtoq,  its  ancient  manors ;  300  ;—4heifir8t  orange  trees  in  England 

planted  here,  301,  n. — the  park,  and  its  tine  walnut  trees,  i6. 
Belvidere,  or  Shrub's  hill,  in  Windsor  forest,  description  of,  425. 
Belvidere  house,  Erith,  th«  seat  of  lord  Eardley,  143. 
Berkshire,  south-east  side  of,  its  ancient  inhabitants,  400. 
Bermondsey  spa,  its  discovery,  59 ;  its  decay,  60. 
Betchworth  castle,  its  antient  proprietors,  333. 
Beult,  a  small  river  of  Kent,  its  course,  63.  * 

Bexley,  manor,  history  of,  148  ;— the  church  and  monuments,  t^, 
Bmfield,  village,  the  early  residence  of  the  poet  Pope,  430. 
Bisham,  manor,  history  of  its  descent,  431. 
Blackheath,  description  of  a  smgular  cavern  discovered  there,  I  IS. 
Blases's  wcD,  in  the  manor  of  Bromley,  anciently  much  frequented,  279. 
Belchingley,  borough  of,  its  representation  in  pariiam^t,  337. 
Bookham,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Laurel,  3^. 
Borough  English,  an  antient  custom,  329. 
Botleys  mansion  and  paric,  description  of,  363. 
Boulton,  H.  Esq.  bis  seat  near  Blackheath,  322. 
Bowe*s  almshouses,  Woolwich,  132. 
Box^  hili, .  delightful  situation  of,  ai6;— its  name  derived  from  box  trees 

planted  on  its  south  side,  by  the  eail  of  Arundel  in  the  rdgn  of  Cha^rles 

II.  325 ; — extensive  views  from,  316, 925  ;-^vilh»  and  seats^  t^. 
Boxlcy  hill,  tta  6ne  prospect^  227  ;'^hi8tory  of  the  manor,  aod  of  tte 

Vol.  V,  A  Bn^ 
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Bray,  village  of,  433  ; — anecdotes  of  its  vicar  in  the  reigns  of  Hearj 

VlIL  and  his  three  successors,  434. 
Brightvreil  court,  the  seat  of  the  hod.  Mr.  Irby,  440, 
Biomley,  town,  history  of,  273  ;— Blases's  well,  273  ;— the  church,  ib. 
Bfooklands,  near  We>  bridge,  the  seat  of  G.  Payne,  Esq.  3ii4. 
jtoidnghaaiskire,  ant^cnt  inhabitants  of,  and  origin  of  its  nam«,  434. 
Bulstrode,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Portland,  43^  ;--^e  pictunes,  ib. 
Burtbrd  lod^e,  Bi»x-liUl,  328. 
Bumham,  village  and  church,  440. 
Butler's  court,  formedy  Gregories,  near  Bcaconsiudd,  the  residence  ^f  the- 

lale  Edinund  Burke,  472. 
Bysciv  court,  mrar  Godstoine„  the  seat  of  John  Manship,  Esq.  338* 

Calico  printiBgr  hi5tory  of  its  invention  in  Germany,  28 1. 
.Camberwdl,  parish,  village,  and  manors,  44  v— the  church,  and  its  mor 

numents,  to. — ^the  grove,  and  Dr.  Letsocn's  seat,  45  ;— the  £ur,  59. 
Cainden  place,  Kent,  the  cssidenceof  thelate  bistociauand  antiquary, 

Camden,  l?75. 
Camomile  hill,  near  £gharo>  SS6, 
Canterbury,  diocese  of,  65. 
Carew,  sir  Francis,  anecdotes  of,  301,  n. 
Caron's  almshouse,  Lambeth,  descriptioii  c^,  33- 
Carshalton,  ancient  records  of,  298; — its  springs,  the  soiupce-of  tlie  river 

Wandle,  298  ;  manufactures  of  paper,  li^ather,  snuff,  oil,  298,.  ju 
Castle  guard,  an- aalient  custom,  lt}8. 

Chalfont,  §t.  Giles's,  the  residence  of  the  poet  Milton,  469  ;-«-seats  iftthe 
•  setghbourbood,  viz.  Newlaiid  park,  and  The  Vaclie,  ib. 
Chalk  church,  singular  bequest  to,  for  the  repose  of  the  doiKx's  soul,  1761 
Charlton,  descent  of  the  manor,  123  ; — the  church  and  manor  house, 

123 Origin  of  Norn  fair,  124. 

Chatham,  ancient  records  of,  214; — the  dock,  215;— ordnance  whar^ 

21  tf ; — main  mast  of  the  victory,  lord  Nelson's  flag  ship  deposited. here,. 

i^;— fortificaiions,  ib; — the  garrison  and  barracks,  217. 
Chatham  chest,  origin,  design,  and  present  state  of,  221 ; — removed  to^ 

Greenwicii,  222, 
Cheam,  its  ancient  name,  and  descent  of  the  manor,  294  ; — the  seat  of 

P.  Antrobus,  Esq^  ib ; — tlie  (^grcb  and  remarkable  monuments,  295. 
Cherries,  singuUf.methcKi  of  pa'sccving  on  the  tiee,  iathe  days  of  queea 

Elizabeth,  301,  n.  . 
Chertsey,  it<t  antiquity,.  359  ; — privilege  of  the  Hundred  to  which  it  give^ 

name,  3tJ0; — sir  \Vm.  Perkiu*s  charity  school,  ib,  ' 
Chesham,  town  of,  465^;— manufactures,  ib, — fairs,  ib. — descent  of  the 

manor,  ib. — the  church,  and  n'markable  monuments,  i^. 
Chesteriield  house,  Blackheath,  the  residence  of  R.  Ilulse,  Esq.  118;—* 

the  pictnre  gallery,  ib. 
^hevening,  village  of,  26)  ;->description  of  earl  Stanhope's  seat,  a^. — ^tiie 

church  and  remarkable  monuments,  202. 
Chiltern  hills,  their  situation,  455,  n. 
Chipping  Wycombe,  see  IVycombe, 
Chiselhui^t,  'anciently  ^n  appurtenance  to  Dartfi>rd,  now  the  property  of 

lord  viscount  Sydney,  375 ; — the  church  and  monuments,  /i. 
Cholmondeley  house,  Richmond,  374. 
Clanden^  East,  or  ChindeaAbbatis>.352. 
'  West,  or  Clanden  Kegis,  manor  and  advowson,  352. 

Clapham,  village  of,  287  ;— impn>ved  state  of  the  common  and  roads,  ib, 
Claremont,  the  seat  of  tiie  late  brd  Clive,  368. 
Clever,  parish  of,  426  ;-^;  Leonard's  hilL  the  seat  of  General  Harcourt; 

#^««-Koman  aatu^uities,  427,  ni-^i4he  church,  U. 
'  &  CliA«tt 
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Clifden  house,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  countess  of  Orkney,  442. 

Ciitif  church,  curious  antiquities  of,  178. 

Cobham,  Kent,  181 ; — mausoleum  raised  in  the  park,  pursuant  to  the  will 

of  the  late  earl  Darnley ;  ib. — anecdotes  of  John  lord  Cobham,  ib» 
•  Surrey,  the  parish  and  village,  36(5 ; — medicinal  spring^,  ift.— 

Ancient  British  monuments,  ib, — the  park  and  mansion,  3d7. 
Coleshill,  hamlet  of,  the  birth  place  of  Waller,  the, poet,  468. 
Codfe's  school  and  almshouse,  .at  Sydenham,  72 ; — ^regulations  of,  7^. 
Colnbrook,  town  of,  475 ; — formerly  a  Roman  station,  t6.— accommoda- 
tions for  travellers,  47  (i ; — faire^id  ourporatiou,  ib. 
Combe,  East,  a  villa  at  Blarkheatb,  122. 
— —  West,  late  the  retirement  of  the  duchess  of  Bolton  (formerly 

Miss  Lavinia  Fenton,  and  Gay's  Polly  Peachum,  when  the  Beggar's 

Opera  was  first  performed,)  123.' 
Coombe  Neville,  a  manor  once  belonging  to  Neville,  the  great  earJ  of 

Warwick,  in  the  days  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  37 1. 
■  ■  house,  the  residence  of  major  1  ollemache,  37 1. 

Convers,  Dr.  Richard,  biographical  notice  of,  82,  n, — his  epitaph,  84. 
Cooper's  hill,  its  situation,  356 ;— criticisms  on  Denham's  poem,  35d. 
Cotman  Dean,  salubrity  of  its  air,  330; — almshouses  for  widows,  330. 
Coway  Stakes,  the  spot  where  Julius  Caesar  crossed  the  I'hames  against  the 

British  chief  Cassivelaunus,  361. 
Cowling  castle,  erected  by  John  lord  Cobham,  in  the  reign  of  Richard 

11.  179 ; — singular  inscriptionon  it,  ,ib, 
Crampit,  or  Crawford  brook,  its  source  and  direction,  153. 
CranlK)urne  lodge,  Windsor,  description  of,  420*. 
Cray,  river,  its  rise  and  source,  149. 

Cray  ford,  town  of,  its  name,  149  v— remarkable  monuments,  ilSO. 
Cray's,  the,  why  so  called,  H6,-^€e  FoofgCray,  ^orth  Cray,  Sec, 
Cromlechs,  ancient  burial  places  of  the  Britons,  226,  325. 
Crovdnn,  its  situation,  304 ;— once  a  royal  residence,  ib. 
Coddiiigton,  or  Codington,  the  favourite  jetreat  of  H^ry  VIIL  295. 

Danson  hill,  near  Bexley,  rtheseatof  Jolm^hnstoi^  Esq.  149. 

Darent,  river,  63,  .152><-villageof,  160 >— church,  I6i« 

Dartford  hill  and  heath,  157  ;•— the  town  a  place  x^fanciont  eminence,  ik. 

J)atchet,  its  bridge,  and  villas  in  the  .vicinity,  435 'r-^he  church,  ib, 

Datched  Mead,  the  scene  of  Shakespeare's  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  435. 

Deepden,  ,on  Cotman  Dean^  tee  jCotman  Pean. 

Denbighs,  the  seat  of  J.  Denisun,  Esq.  328  ;-*-cepre8entation  of  the  valley 

the  *'  Shadow  of  Death,"  at,  ib. 
Denham  manor,  its  descent,  4!Z3  ^*<-description  of  the  mansion,  &c.  ib* 
Deptfurd,  its  ancient  state  and  nam^  73  ;->-v.arious  possessorsy  74. 
Derby,  earl  of,  his  seat  at  the  Oakn,  3J 1.. 

Diiton  park  aud  house,  the^eat.of  Jthe  duchess  of  Baccleugb,  425. 
i)(>g  and  Duck,  St.  George's  Piekfe,  formerly  .a  place  of  entertainment, 

3d  ; — now  a  school  tor  the  indigent  blind,  37.. 
Dorking,  its  situation,  328 ;— ^ie^cont  of  the  manor,  329?-— custom  of 

Borough  Et^iisb  retained  in  this  manor,  i^.^Hthe .church, 'a6« 
P(jrset,  duke  of,  his  seat  at  Kno.wlepar^,  242^. 
Dowjie,  village  of,  268; — monuments  iu. the  church,  i(. 
Drake's  hiU,  «or  Catherine's  bill,  jnear  Xvuildfgrd,  330U     * 
Druidical  lemalns,  265,  2:66. 
Dulwich,  UvX  notice  ot  it  in  Jiistory,  52>-^ivQii  t»  £dward  Alleyn, 

Esq.  53 ;— the  college,  16.1— anecdotes  of  the  founder,  54. 
J^unstan,  St.  legeudarv  anecdotes  of,  58. 
Durdans,  the  seat  of  Aln.  Ken  worthy  (fonnerlytheiesidenoeof  Fr^e- 

rick  prince  of  Wale^)  near  Epsom,  .3 1 4. 

K  2  ^^JbS^^^ 
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Eardley,  locd,  his  seat  at  Erith,  143. 

East  Crrinstead,  its  antiquity,  339;— foundation  of  Sackville  college,  340u 

Bast  Hampstead,  see  Hampitead. 

East  Sheen,  see  Sheen,  »- 

East  Wickham,  see  fTickham. 

Eden  farm,  Beekenham,  the  jproperty  of  lord  Auckland,  271.   > 

Effingham,  ancient  remains  or,  323.    ^ 

Egham,  village  and  parish  of,  356 ;— -Strode^s  almshouses,  f  ^«— desciip* 

tion  of  Cooper's  hill,  ib, 
Eltham,  once  a  royal  residence,  TIB ; — ^histonrof  the  palace,-  ij^. 
Ember  Court,  near  Ditton,  the  seat  oif  Col.  Taylor,  368. 
Englefield  Green,  near  Egham,  35S. 
ElMcmi,  its  ancient  name,  313  ;«--discovery  of  the  mineral  spring,  ib, 

gith,  ancient  name  of,  and  distinction  from  the  manor  of  Letnes,  141. 
her  place,  the  seat  of  Miss  Pelham,  its  beautiful  situation,  8cc.  368. 
Esquire  of  theBo4y>  description  ofthe  office  so  denominated,  299. 
Eton;  village  of,  435  ;— description  of  the  college,  436 ;— portraits,  437, 
£vel,  its  spring  and  market,  312 ;—  the  birth  pface  of  Ridiard  Corbet, 

D.D.  bishop  of  Ox^d,  in  the  reign  of  James  1.  312. 
Egnesford  castle,  when  erected,  267 ;— the  church,  ib. 

F. 
farmer,  capt.  biographical  notice  of,  340. 

Famincham,  village  of,  267  ;•— curious  memorials  in  the  church,  tb. 
Faukesball,  an  dd  name  for  Vauxhall,  which  see, 
Fellbridge  park,  the  seat  of  J.  Nichols,  £sq<  338. 
Fetcham,  seats  in  the  viciiuty  of,  322. 
Fishmongen*s  almshouses  at  Newington  Butts,  42. 
Foot's  Cray  place,  Kent,  description  of,  146. 
Frogmore  house,  Windsor,  425 ;— description  of  the  grounds.  Sec.  ib. 

G. 
Gad's  hill,  lemsurkable  as  the  scene  of  prince  Henry's  dissolute  frolics,  1 80. 
Garrat  lane,  near  Wandsworth,  396;— -origin  of  the  custom  of  electing 

ami^or  of  Garrat,  ib.  n. 
Gatton,  borough  of,  337 ; — its  former  consideration,  and  ancient  history,  ib. 
Gavelkind,  an  ancient  tenure,  peculiar  to  the  county  of  Kent,  6(n 
Gipsies,  biographical  accounts  of,  5^2,  286,  n. 
Godstone,  famous  for  its  quarries,  whence  its  name,  338. 
Grange,  the;  at  Bermondsey,  59. 

Gravesend,  its  ancient  name,  171 ;— descent  of  the  manor,  ib. 
Great  Marlow,  see  Marhtv. 
Great  Missenden,  see  Missenden, 

Oreenhitbe,  hamlet  of,  169;-— chalk  hilb  and  pits  in  the  neighbourhood,  ih. 

Greenwich^  ancient  history  of,  85,  111 ;— depredations  ol  the  Danes,  85 ; 

»4he  manor,  and  its  descent,  86;— the  antient  palace,  park,  and  obser* 

yatory,  87 ; — new  palace  converted  into  a  royal  hospital  for  seamep,  ji>. 

Cruildford,  a  seat  of  royalty  under  the  Saxon  princes,  343 ; — remains  of 

antiquitie^343, 345,  350;— 4he  corporation,  343. 

H. 
Hadlow  parish,  Kent,  its  hop  plantation  and  pastures,  246. 
Haling  house  park,  near  Croydon,  the  seat  of  W.  P.  Hammond,  Esq.  309. 
Hall,  Mr.  biographical  notice  of,  333. 

Barns,  at  Beaconsfield,  the  seat  of  the  poet  Waller,  471. 

Ham  house,  near  Richmond,  the  seat  of  earl  Dysart,  372. 
Hampstead,  East,  formerly  a  royal  residence,  428. 
Hanging  wood,  on  the  Woolwich  road,   124. 

Hardoitch,  or  Hardwick,  near  Chertsey,  the  place  for  choosing  king's  offi» 
cen  for  the  buodred,  364. 
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Hayes,  pillage  of,  270 ;— banners  of  the  late  earl  of  Chatham,  ib. 
—  place,  the  birth  place  of  the  late  riffht  hon.  Wm.  Pitt,  27 1. 
Herschel,  Dr.  his  larce  telescope  described,  438. 
Higham,  village  of,  Kent,  177  ; — antiquities,  ib» 
High  Wycombe,  see  ik'ycombe. 
HiU  park,  Kent,  the  seat  of  J.  H.  Barrow,  Esq.  261. 
Holwood  house,  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  late  right  hon.  W.  Pitt,  S00» 
Hoo  Hundred,  etymology  of,  176,  n. — parish  of,  177. 
Horley,  Surrey,  once  the  site  of  a  large  castle,  377. 
Horsley  camp,  near  Shoreham,  a  Roman  antiquity,  286. 
Horton,  village  of,  near  Colnbrook.  once  the  remcknice  of  Milton,  47(I» 

■  Kirkby,  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  at,  266. 

l&J. 

Ightham  parish,  26Q\ — ^monuments  in  the  church,  ib, 

Ince-grice,  or  Ingress,  near  Gfeenhithe,  the  villa  of  H.  Roebuck,  Esq.  170. 

luenhampstead,  or  Latimers,  tee  Latimers, 

— — — —  Cheynes,  manor  of,  its  descent,. 466; — the  church,  ik. 

Iver  chorch,  near  Colnbrook,  remarkable  monuments  in,  475. 

Ivinghoe,  Bucks,  its  situation,  market,  and  manufacture  of  lace,  463. 

Johnston,  J.  Esq.  his  seat  at  Bexley,  149. 

Juniper  Hole,  325  ; — the  residence  of  the  late  historian  Guthrie,  ib. 

K. 

Kelseys,  an  estate  of  lord  Gwydir,  near  Beckenham,  271. 

Kent,  survey  of,  62 ; — bounclaries  and  situation,  tb  ; — extent  and  ap* 
pearance,  ib. — ^rivers,  ifc.— climate,  ti4  ; — topography,  69. 

Kennin^on,  once  the  site  of  a  royal  palace,  31; — the  manor,  35. 

Kew,  village  of,  38 1 ; — the  church,  &c.  ib. — tlie  green,  ib, 

Kidbrook,  hamlet  and  manor  of,  125. 

Kingston-upon-Thames,  once  a  royal  residence,  369  ; — princes  ^*ho  were 
crowned,  resided  there,  ib, — king  John  grants  the  inhabitants  a  charter, 
370; — formerly  represented  in  parliament,  and  disfranchised  at  the  de« 
sire  of  the  inhabitiants,  on  account  oftheexpence,  ib. 

King-wood  lodge,  on  Cooper's  hill,  the  seat  of  W.  Smith,  Esq.  where 
sir  J.  Denham  wrote  his  celebrated  poem,  358. 

Kit-cat  club,  occasion  of  its  establishment  and  name,  387. 

Knights'  hill,  Dulwich,  the  seat  of  the  late  lord  Thurlow,  58. 

Knowle,  the  seat  a(  the  duke  of  Dorset,  249  ;^— descent  of  the  mansioa 
and  manor,  ^^.F-description  of  the  houxe,  furniture,  5cc.  250. 

jLi. 

JLambard*s  hospital,  Greenwich,  108. 

I«ambeth,  manor  of,  its  history,  4 ; — ^the  manor  house,  or  palace,  4. 

■  church,  14; — monuments,  15; — rectors  of  eminence,  19. 
I^nd  slips,  instances  of,  i^t53. 

Langley  Maries,  Bucks,  description  of  the  manor  hou<^  and  park,  474. 

— ^ —  park,  Kent,  the  property  of  lord  Gw  \  dir,  27 1 . 

Latimers,  or  Isenhampstead,  a  district  of  the'manor  of  Chesham,  465. 

Lawrence  Waltham,  see  ff^altfuim. 

Lee,  near  Blackheath,  120; — its  ancient  church,  ib. 

Lee  Boo,  prince  of  the  Pelew  islands,  monuments  to  the  memory  of,  61. 

I^ith  hiU  tower,  the  Mausoleum  of  the  late  Richard  11111-,  Km\, 

Leatherhead,  its  origin  and  ancient  history,  315; — the  church,  316. 

L^tsom,  Dr.  his  villa  at  Camberwell  grove  described,  45. 

Lewishani,  its  situation,  70; — history  of  the  descent  of  the  manor,  ib, 

little  Marlow,  see  Marlow, 

Liverpool,  earl  of,  his  seat  near  Croydon,  309. 

Limehouse  tuiuiel,  description  of,  61. 

Lock,  W.  Esq.  his  seat  at  Newbury  park,  322. 

Luliingstone,  Kojuan  antiquities  found  dl,  2^  v-4!bft  c.Vi>xiOei)^^* 
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•  M. 

Maideihea(ly  its  ancient  name  and  inonporation,  439. 

Maidstone,  its  situation  and  antiquity,  220 ; — ancient  naine,  i^. 

XIalling,  its  names,  situation,  markets,  and  fairs,  242. 

Marlow,  Great,  its  situation,  442; — manufactures,^i6. — ^t he  church,  445 

■  Dttle,  manor  of,  its  descent,  444 ; — old  tomb  in  the  church,  li^* 

Manry*s  hill,  or  St  Martha  upon  the  hill,  342. 

Mascal  mount,  history  of  the  manor  oC  147.    . 

Meopham,  or  Mepham,  ciiriotts  ^iated  glass  in  the  church  of,  360. 

Alereworth,  its  plantation  and  jpasturage,  243 ;-— descent  of  the  iuanor,  iK 

l^Urton,  ttsaifoation,  and  ancient  histoiy,  291  ;^the  church,  292. 

Micklehara,  description  of  the  manor  of,  325;— *the  church,  ib» 

.Milton  churdi,  Kent,  description  of,  176. 

XIi«>senden,  Great,  manor  ci,  history  of  its  origin  and  descent,  469. 

Mdt^  Tiver,  descripition  of  its  rise  and  source,  279. 

"  Molly  Mog,*'  a  ballad,  occasion  of  its  being  written,  copy  of  it,  429,  n. 

Honk's  grove,  St.  Ann's  hill*  the  residence  of  T.  Ludbejf ,  Esq.  362. 

"  Afontems*  a-triennial  ceremony  of  the  scholars  of  £^n  college,  437,  ik 

^lontreal,  .the  mansion  of  lord  Amhent,  258. 

Morden,  Surrey,  ancient  accounts  of>  293;-— the  park,  i&. 

■■     college,  Blackheath«  its  foundation,  121  ;-<-regulations,  %K 
Mortlake,  parish  of,  386;-- the  stone  lodge  and  park,  tifr. 

Kcckinger,  the,  at  Bermondsey,  5{). 

Newark  priorv,  Surrey,  ruins  of,  353. 

New  Cross,  iientroad,  59 ;— -description  of  the  villa  of  J.KoHs,  Esq.  H. 

Newington  butts,  its  extent,  and  origin  of  its  name,  43 ; — the  church,  ih. 

Newland  park,  the  seat  of  sir  H.  T.  Gutt,  469. 

Nonaucb,  manor  of,  near  Cheam,  a  favourite  retreat  of  Henry  VIII.  295u 

Korbury  park,  the  seat  of  Wm.  JLoclif  £sq.  322 ; — ancient  possessors,  ib^ 

North  Cray.,  history  of  the  manor  of,  J47« 

Northfleet,  village  of,  170;-.-antique  monuioentslnthe^rhurcb,  ih. 

Northumberland  heath,  near  Erith,  146. 

Nuttield,  or  Northfield,  psoductiveof  a  .singular  species  of  mineral,  33S# 

O. 
Oakingham,  or  Wokingham,  its  situation  and  population,  428. 
llaka,  the,  on  Bansted  downs,  built  by  the  hunters  club,  31 K 
f  )atlands,  the  seat  of  H.  R.  H.  the  duke  of  York,  364. 
Ockham  court,  the  seat  of  lord  King,  353. 
Ockholt  house,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Norrey  family,  434. 
Ockley,  Surrey,  remarkablefor  the  defeatof  tne  Danes,  by  F)thelwolf,  342. 
Okewood,  village  of,  342. 

Oldbury  hill,  Surrey,  description  of  an  ancient  entrenchment  on  it,  265. 
Otford,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  46X 

* . 
Cain's  hill,  near  Cobham,  the  seat  of  B.  B.  Hopkins,  Esq.  366. 
Peckham,  ancient  manor  of,  58  ; — the  hamlet  and  fair,  59. 

west,  singular  tenure  of  the  manor  of,  246. 

Penge,  a  hamlet  of  Battersea,  399. 

Pennenden  heath,  near  Maidstone,  celebrated  for  public  meetings,  229. 
Peterley  house,  in  Missenden  parish,  formerly  a  seat  of  lord  Dormer,  469. 
Petersham,  village  of,  372;— historical  description  of,  373. 
Philanthropic  society,  St.  George*s  fields,  its  instilution,  40. 
Plumstead,  parish  of,  near  Woolwich,  140;- -the  church,  141. 
Polesden,  parish  of,  322  ; — the  seat  of  sir  F.  Geary,  ib, 
^Presentation  of  colours  to  the  London  volunteers,  at  Blackheatli,  1 1 4. 
l^urleyf  the  residence  of  3.  H.  'Vo^>Vft,  ¥*K\.viV\\\ft  h«  wrote  The  Diver- 
sions nf  Pur  lot  t  3 1 A .  ^     x  x 
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R. 

Kandal  house,  near  Leatherhead,  tlie  property  of  D.WeatherstoDy  £sq.32X 

Kaveiisbounie,  river,  its  rise  and  course,  84. 

Keigate,  formerly  a fortilied town ot'  theSaxons,  3J4 ; — the chvrchv 330^ 

Kiching  park,  near  Colnbrook,  the  seat  ejr  J.  Sullivan,  Esq.  475. 

Richinond,  burrev,  its  ancient  name,  374  ;^-the  church,  379. 

^plev,  village  of,  famous  for  its  cricketers,  353. 

Riverhead,  hamlet  .of,  258. 

Rochester,  diocese  of,  65,  206;'~city  and  liberty  of,  185;—- ancientnamt^ 

t&.^-Uoman  antiY^aittes,  /^.—history  of  the  city,  «fr,  188. 
Roebuck,  Ei.  D«  Lsq.  *hisvilhiat  Ince-grice,  \^>, 
Itoehamptou,  a  hamlet  of  Putney,  391. 
Roils,  John,  Esq.  his  villa  at  New-cross,  5^. 

Rood  qf  Grace,  a  Monkish  deception,  detected  and  explained,  227. 
Rotherhithe,  orRedriif,  its  antiquity,  60;-— docks,  (52.  ' 
Runningmead,  or  Uunny  Mead,  4he  spot  where  king  John  was  compelled 

by  the  barons  to  sign  the  great  English  charter,  358. 

.8. 
SackvOIe  college,  ^East  Grinstead,  descripticm  and  regulations  of,  340. 
St.  Ann's  hill,  near  Cheftsey,  302; — the  seat  of  T.  I^dbcy,  Esq.  i/f. 

—  Catharine's  hill,  or  Drdke  liill,  near  Gnildford,  ancieni  ruiiM  on,  350^ 

—  George's  collegiate  chapel,  Windsor,  description  of,  419. 

*    ■     I or  the  king's  chapel,  Windsor  castle,  description,  413^ 

•—  Leonard's  hill,  near  Windsor,  its  delightful  situation,  426« 

• —  Martha  upon  the  hill,  or  Martyr's  hill,  near  Guildford,  342. 

-^  St^  Peter*s  hospital,  Newington,  4e€  Fishnoagers  almsftouses, 

pah  hill,  near  Eton,  its  name,  437,  n. — the  triennial  ceremony  of  Ad 

AIo litem,  observed  by  the  students  of  Eton  college,  ib. 
School  for  the  indigent  blind,  St.  George's  fields,  37. 

for  the  famiTies  of  Welch  labourers,  at  Deptford,  83. 

Sevenoak,  town  of,  256;— etymobgy  of  its  name,  ti. — the  corporation,  i^ 
Shardeloes  house,  near  Agmondesham,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Drake,  4(i7. 
Sheem  east,  parish  of,  337 ; — neighbouring  villa8>  »^. 
Shell  bank,  near  Greenhithe,  <iescription  of  iis  strata,  169. 
Shoreham  castle,  or  LeHiagstone  castle,  ancient  description  of,  26&. 
Shorne  church,  curious  old  tomb  and  font  in  it,  177. 
Shooters  hill,  beautiful  views  froaa,  134 ;'— origin  of  its  name,  ib, 
Sbredding's  green,  near  Uxbridge,  475  ; — the  seat  of  Mrs.  Colborne,  i$. 
Shrub's  hiU,  Windsor  Forest,  425  ; — curious  bridge,  over  the  canal,  420. 
Slough,  village  of,  438 ;— description  of  Dr.  Herschel's  telescope,  ib. 
Southfleet,  164 ;— «su|>posed  to  be  the  f^agniaest  of  the  Romans  16a. 
South  Lambeth,  its  situation,  33 ; — formerly  the  residence  of  the  trade* 

scants,  collectors  of  a  museum,  in  the  ddrvs  of  Cromwell,  &e.  ib, 
Stephens,  Rev.  W.  rector  of  Sutton,  found  guilty  of  a  libel,  aod  con-^ 

demned  to  the  pillory,  in  queen  AnneN  reign,  !S97. 
Stoke,  or  Stoke  roges,  derivation  of  its  name,  440. 
Stone,  parish  of,  102 ; — description  of  its  ancient  church,  ib, 
Storborough  castle,  Surrey,  the  seat  of  sir  T.  Turton,  M.  F.  33ft. 
Streatham,  village  and  parish,  284 ;— unliquity  of  the  n^anor,  t^. 
Stroud,  a  suburb  of  Rochester,  183 , — church,  ib. — Newark  hospital,  Ol 
Sunuing  hill,  Windsor  forest,  ih  picmrebque  situation,  427. 
Surrey,  geneual  survey  of  the  county  of,  3,  277. 
Sutton,  near  Cheain,.  Surrey,  297 ; — history  of  tiie  manor,  ib. 
— —  place,  Woking,  mansionerected  in  the  nign  of  Henry  Vrn.354. 
Swanscombe,  or  Swinescamp,  why  so  nained^  lo7; — the  church,  168. 
Swiuley  lodge,  Windsor  forest,  the  residence  of  thjc  master  cf  the  king'a 

buck  hounds,  427  ;— -duties  of  this  oOtlcer,  428, 
Sydeohauii  its  pleasant  situation  and  extensive  views,  72. 

Taplov 


